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This celebrated painting by W. H. Powell pictures the Battle of Lake Erie at its critical 


juncture. Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry leaving the disabled Lawrence to transfer 
his flag to the brig Niagara, is running the gauntlet of a fierce fire from the Detroit and 
the Queen Charlotte in an open boat. This battle furnishes the only instance in history 
when a British fleet surrendered. Its conqueror was a man of twenty-seven. 
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LAND’S END. 


(San Francisco Peninsuta. ) 


ORTHWARD ~ westward — tramp 


and tramp, 
Passing palace, cottage, camp, 

Green and white Presidio— 
White of tent and green of turf, 
Green of tree and white of surf, 

Where the soldiers marching go, 
Where the flag ts never furled, 

Where from grassy covers peep 

Murderous monsters fast asleep— 
Guns to guard this border-world. 


Wide across the water-way 

Sausalito, dreaming lies, 
Blue the ocean, blue the bay, 

Blue the answering summer skies— 
Light for light like lovers’ eyes. 


Sweet wild lupine, flower and pod, 
Gilia, broidering sand and sod, 
Soft dunes rippled, hill on hill, 
Where the winds are never still, 


.Glad beach asters, hearts of gold, 


Crowns as purple as the dawn, 
Climbing ledges ages old 
Man may not set foot upon ! 


Rocks where waves break into lace, 
Sheer and steep the rugged heigh!; 
Tide-worn caverns at the base 
And atop, the Sailors Light. 
Follow—follow—round the bend, 
Breezes freshen—sea-gulls fly— 
Here the west world says good-bye, 
This the trysting place—Lana’s End. 
E. C. Tompkins. 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA’S WEDDING. 


By CurTIS BRowNn. 


T was an experience worth cherish- 
ing—that of leaving one night a 
black-garbed nation, in deepest 
mourning and genuine heartfelt sor- 
row for the death of its Queen, and 
awakening the next morning in 
another land that was in brightest 
array for the wedding of its Queen. 

While the capital of England was 
swathed in the purple of royal 
mourning, the capital of the Nether- 
lands was merrymaking under a 
fluttering canopy of orange, and of 
the national red, white and blue. In 
some of the narrower streets of The 

Hague the flags were hung out so’ 

thickly that the sunlight seemed 

well-nigh discouraged in trying to 
reach the crowded sidewalks. Many of the houses along the route of the 
bridal procession were embellished with gorgeous displays of gilt and red 
velvet, and in the humblest house there was at least an orange hung in 
the window, or a cheap print of Wilhelmina and “Hertog Hendrik,” side 
by side, in gew-gawed ovals. 

It was a mean-spirited citizen of The Hague who did not wear an 
orange button or a bit of orange ribbon in his buttonhole. It was a de- 
jected horse that did not have an orange rosette at either ear. Orange 
and white were the colors of the municipal decorations, too. From the 
palace for a mile by a roundabout route to the Groote Kerk, slender 
white lattice-work towers, picked out in gold, had been erected every rod 
or two in pairs each side of the street. Each tower was filled with ever- 
greens behind the lattice to the height of twenty feet, and a festoon of 
evergreens bound with white and with a huge white bow in the middle, 
stretched across the street between the gilded sunbursts that crowned the 
towers. It was a happy idea, graceful and simple and in the best of taste. 

The people were even livelier than their decorations, and the night 
before the wedding was probably as wild a night as The Hague ever saw. 
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WILHELMINA AND ‘‘HERTOG HENDRIK.”’ 


From a photograph taken shortly before their marriage. 
Perhaps a few sedate citizens stayed quietly at home, but the streets and 
restaurants didn’t look like it. From somewhere up the Lange Voorhout 
a little band of eight or ten musicians appeared, bound nowhere in par- 
ticular, and having no especial mission. Three or four men with flags 
attached themselves to the band and began to sing national songs. The 
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crowds in the streets stopped to help along the music. Then away went 
the band and the men with the flags, and the crowd fell into line behind, 
with a dancing step, hundreds of heads bobbing up and down together in 
time to the music, and everyone singing at the top of his voice. The 
jollity was infectious, and the quieter folk on the sidewalk who halted the 
see the impromptu procession, caught the enthusiasm and joined the 
throng. They all sang well, too, and kept good time, for this was no dis- 
orderly mob trying to see how much discordant noise it could make, or 
to what limits it could go without getting into trouble with the police. 
It was a crowd of Netherlanders giving vent to the emotions that are 
usually concealed under a mask of stolid indifference—the emotions that 
have helped to produce great artists, great generals and great admirals 
in this strange little nation. No one who was in The Hague at the time 
will ever be guilty of calling the Dutch folk slow and stupid. 

It was a significant fact that the song of songs, the air that prevailed 
over all others and aroused most enthusiasm, the air that was reiterated 
by every available instrument down to the wheezy and somewhat uncer- 
tain aceordeon, was the Transvaal National Anthem :— 


“Do you know that people, 
So heroic and courageous, 
And yet so long tormented, 
Who have sacrificed so much of blood and gold.” 


The Dutch have a national hymn of their own, 
‘but it was almost forgotten at this time of na- 
tional rejoicing. An English lady living in The 


GIRLS AND SOLDIERS PARADED THE STREET SINGING THE BOER NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
: Drawn by C. F. Undericood—The Hague, 1901. 
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Hague told me that it had been made obligatory for her children to learn 
the anthem in school, and that one of her little girls had come home one 
day in tears, wishing to know if it were true that the English always 
wanted to take other people’s land away from them, and if Oliver Cromwell 
had really been a great rascal. The teacher had said so. 

Queen Wilhelmina’s wedding had uncommon interest, if you looked 
on it simply as a passing show. Even in that light it had more enter- 
taining features than could be crowded into the hasty chronicles that one 
read the day after in the papers all over the world. But underneath its 
spectacular value were manifestations that make the event more than a 
pleasant memory. It not only moved the supposedly phlegmatic Dutch- 
man to give glimpses of feelings usually hidden with care in the depths 
of his comfortable person, but it gave also a definite idea of his attitude 
toward monarchy. The Dutch have been the most doggedly independent 
nation in Europe. Their history has been made up mainly of three re- 
curring chapters since William the Silent won their freedom from the 
yoke of Spain: First chapter, a powerful stadtholder, or ruler by some 
other name, under whom the country waxed fat; second. a generation or 
so of this ruler’s hereditary successors, who grew haughty and auto 
cratic; third, a revolution and an attempt at a republic, under which, 
somehow, the Netherlands never seemed to flourish. Hence always a 
return to Chapter I. 

The enthusiasm for Queen Wilhelmina seems to find its source chiefly 
in the fact that, although she belongs to the series of Chapter II., she is 
neither haughty nor autocratic. Her constitutional powers are strictly 
limited, and, under the wise tuition of her mother, she has never tried tu 
go bevond those limits. Despite the stiff formality of the Court of the 
Netherlands—usually thought to be the dullest Court in Europe—the 
Queen is the most democratic of monarchs. And so it was that the per- 
sonality and character of the young Queen seemed the most interesting 
exhibit in all the brilliant panorama of her wedding ceremonies, for 
though her political powers may be small, yet, if she were a different sort 
of girl, the peace and prosperity of Holland would be endangered. 

To me the situation seemed epitomized in the young Queen’s bow. 
when her people cheered. Almost every day at half-past two Her 
Majesty drives out from her prim old palace, when she is in The Hague. 
I saw her thrice on these occasions before the great procession from the 
palace to the church, and was vastly interested in this state bow of hers. 
There is a story that when the Queen was a little girl she used to punish 
such of her large family of dolls as used to be especially naughty by mak- 
ing them ride out in the state doll’s carriage and make official bows to 
the assembled populace, as represented by the other dolls who had been 
so fortunate as to be considered good. The full significance of this pun- 
ishment becomes apparent to any one who sees Queen Wilhelmina at 
work bowing. It was a bend of a good thirty degrees, straight and stiff 
from the hips, face first to the right and then to the left. Curiosity led 
me to try it afterwards in seclusion, and the net results were fifteen bows: 
to the minute and a backache. 

There was an interesting contrast between che uie. chy ora, 
smiling acknowledgments of the public’s greeting a: Ue cer me 
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‘*AS THE STATELY PROCESSION SWEPT UNDER THE BRIDAL FESTOONS,” 


Draicn hy E, F. Undericool—The Hagie, February, 190!. 


ing salute of the bridegroom, who sat facing her on the drives they took 
before the wedding. There was not the shadow of a smile on his tight- 
shut lips, and not the shadow of an inclination of his blonde head. The 
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back of his hand went 
stifly to the brim of 
his cocked hat from 
time to time, and that 
was all. The Duke’s 
complexion was ruddy 
in the days when he 
was a German, but as 
a Netherlander he be- 
came rather pale and 
looked worried. When 
something of especial 
interest caught the 
Queen's eye, and 
she unceremoniously 
pounded on Hendrik’s 
knee with her ample 
fist to call his atten- 
tion to the sight, he 
was visibly | embar- 
rassed. The customs 
of the German court 
in public view are not 
so easy. 

Two days before the 
wedding, when carols 
were being sung at the 
cael eue eecge: ‘back of the palace, the 

; Queen and the Duke 
stood at the window, or flitted to and fro for an hour or two, 
and the bridegroom, of whom we caught glimpses then, was far dif- 
ferent from the Duke on public exhibition. Little jokes and con- 
fidences were evidently being passed back and forth, and the Duke 
looked as happy and boyish as one could reasonably expect. The Queen’s 
face was a delight.to the sight-seers. She seemed able to keep a sober coun- 
tenance only by some effort, and when she forgot herself she would smile. 
When she dropped her handkerchief, instead of waiting for those around 
her to compete for the honor of picking it up, she stooped and got it her- 
self, laughing meanwhile as if it were the best joke in the world. 

If one wanted further evidence of the democratic tendencies of the Neth- 
erlands Court, there was plenty of it at hand. While the wedding guests 
were arriving at The Hague, the Queen and the Duke were accustomed 
to drive down to the station to give greetings in person, and with little 
formality. When the Queen reviewed from the balcony of the palace an 
imposing procession of trade and municipal societies, she jiggled about 
to keep her feet warm in the most easy-going fashion, and joined heartily 
in the laughter of the crowd below when the Duke manifested his inde- 
pendence of his future mother-in-law by firmly refusing to wear the great 
coat, persistently urged upon him by that excellent lady. 

These informalities of the girl-Queen were the kind of thing that 
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had gone far toward 
reconciling the Dutch 
people to the idea of 
being ruled by a 
woman. Such a thing 
had never happened 
before in all the na- 
tion’s history, and 
when it was announced 
that the child of King 
William’s old age was 
a girl, the sturdy Neth- 
erlanders shook their 
heads rather doubt- 
fully, as who should 
say: “Girls are well 
enough in their way, 
but their heads are 
easily turned, and the 
ruler of this obstinate 
nation must needs be a 
man.” Little Wilhel- 
mina proved to be 
strong-willed and self- 
reliant, however, and 
the harder it was for 
her mother to manage 
her the more her stub- 
born subjects liked her. 
In later years that thor- 
oughgoing bow of hers and her captivating smile, and the little way she had 
of waving her hand to the passers-by, increased their affection for her. 
The wise and self-effacing management of the Queen Regent, after the 
death of her aged husband, also helped along the education of the Dutch 
toward the idea that queens might not be a bad institution’after all. But 
it would appear that the work thus begun was not quite complete until 
“Little Wilhelmientje” fell in love, and made no concealment of it. 

Royal romances are mostly fiction, and many have supposed that, if 
the real truth were known, Queen Wilhelmina’s love story would prove 
to be no exception to the rule. But it can be stated here with authority 
that, for once, at least, romance has had its innings. Any one who has 
seen the royal pair together at any moment when they were not on offi- 
cial exhibition would have not the least doubt in the world that the girl- 
Queen is as thoroughly in love as any other girl could be. A wise and 
experienced official of high standing at The Hague, who would know the 
- inside history of court affairs as well, perhaps, as any one in the Dutch 
capital, outside of the Cabinet and the royal family, told the writer that 
there need be no question about the fact. ‘Anyone who has seen her face 
- in the past six months could not have failed to notice the new radiance 
that has come into it,” he said. 


WILHELMINA’'S FATHER, THE LATE KING WILHELM, 
From a photograph by A. J. M. Steinmetz, The Hague. 
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So far as his attitude in public is concerned, it might have been sup- 
posed that the bridegroom was less in love than the bride, but there were 
many indications that the Duke’s stiff manner before the public was by 
no means maintained behind the palace curtains; and there are stories in 
plenty of the embarrassment of court officials upon entering some room 
in the palace, which they had supposed unoccupied, only to find the be- 
trothed ones billing and cooing after the manner of lovers the world over. 

Only a handful of serene highnesses and six official witnesses, besides 
the immediate families, were permitted to see the Queen on the morning 
of the wedding until after the civil ceremony at the palace was over and 
she was escorted through the plain glass doors of the palace to the gor- 

. geous state coach in waiting on the drive. What a mighty cheer it was 
that went up then from the crowd packed in so tightly back of the troops 
in the palace square! As the stately procession swept slowly by under 
the bridal festoons, the spectators massed on either side of the line, some 
of them so close they might almost have touched the gilded chariot, had 

a memorable opportunity to judge for themselves of the Queen’s happi- 

ness. Her claims to beauty have been sometimes denied, but she was 
beautiful then beyond 
peradventure. 

The filmy tulle of her 
bridal veil floated about 
her so amply that she 
seemed tobe enthroned 
in a fleecy cloud. The 
gravity of the occasion 
had impressed her, and 
some of the high color 
natural to her plump 
cheeks and full lips had 
gone. There was less 
of mischief and more of 
gravity in her smile, 
but her blue eyes were 
wonderfully bright. 
She was pleased and 
excited by the great 
roar of cheers that 
went up continuously 
from either side of her, 
and her bows seemed 
more gracious’ than 
usual. Even Prince 
Henry, who rode alone 
in the seat facing her 
brilliant in the blue 
and gold of a Dutch 


° ’ . 

THE PRINCE OF THE NETHERLANDS WITH HIS MOTHER SEATED Admiral S dress unl- 

10 THE LEFT, AND ON THE RIGHT HIS ELDER BROTHER, PRINCE form, thawed out a 
RUDOLF, SAID TO HAVE BREEN WILHELMINA'S FIRST CHOICE. . 

: de =F thas little, and was even 

From a photograph by Fritz Henschkel, Schwerin-on- Main, 
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suspected of a 
faint smile. The 
Queen - mother, 
seated beside 
the bride, in the 
richest of lilac 
robes, and the 
glitter of gold 
and crimson on 
the carriage in 
the bright sun- 
light, with the 
delicate white 
and green of the 
wedding arches 
for a frame, all 
went to make 
such a picture 
as one rarely 
sees outside the 
land of dreams. 

At noon, after 
the wedding 
party had en- 
tered the great, 
stiff, white- 
tiled church, it 
is probable that 
the chief 
thought in the 
minds of most 
of the two thou- 


sand guests, FLOCKING TO SEE THE SHOW. 

seated round Drawn by'C. F. Underwood, The Hague, 1901. 

about, tier above tier, as in an amphitheater, was a very simple, homely 
and curious question. Here was a bride who had proposed to the 
bridegroom. It was she who was the ruler, while he was comparatively a 
humble citizen. It was she who had vast wealth, while he had little. Would 
she then promise at the altar to obey him in all things? Would he be, 
either in fact or in name, the head of the family? 

“Do you promise to obey, to serve and to assist him whom you have 
taken as your lawful husband; never to leave him; to live with him, 
piously keeping his faith and creed in every respect as a faithful and 
pious wife is commanded to do by the Scriptures?” asked the Court 
Chaplain as the pair kneeled before him. 

“Ja,” said the Queen, in tones so firm that they could be heard 
throughout the church; and each placed a plain gold circlet upon the 
finger of the other to bind the mutual promises they had made. The 
wife’s duty to her husband had been the burden of much of the pastor’s 
sermon before this final ceremony of the wedding. Both the sermon and 
the prayer that followed the plighting of the troths were long and dreary, 


af 
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WAITING FOR THE PROCESSION TO START. 
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and one scarcely blamed the bridegroom for starting to rise at the end 
of the prayer. The bride looked up, however, and shook her head with 
an embarrassed smile, and the young man sank to his knees again, while 
the choir sang an anthem. After the ceremony the bride’s first kiss was 
received, not by the husband, but by the Queen-mother, to whom the Queen 
hastened, and about whose neck she threw her arms impulsively. 

It would doubtless be the disposition of the general reader to envy the 
bridegroom. Lucky man to wed a radiant young Queen who is mightily 
fond of him, who is rich and powerful, who is a jolly, high-spirited, warm- 
hearted girl! Lucky man, to step from the place of youngest son of the 
third marriage of a minor German potentate to a seat beside the throne 
from which forty and a half million of subjects are ruled! 

It isn't romantic to answer such questions in plain, matter-of-fact fash- 
ion, but the truth is that this lucky bridegroom probably wondered sev- 
eral times before the marriage if he had not made a large mistake. There 
is no reason to suppose that his affection for the Queen ever wavered, 
but in marrying Wilhelmina he had to marry her people also, so to speak. 
They were just a little jealous of him, and suspicious of German influence ; 
ever fearful that the ambitious neighbor on the east should undertake tc 
swallow the Netherlands some day. They especially disliked the feudalism 
of the bridegroom’s own old-fashioned state, Mecklenburg. 

So the cautious Dutch legislators undertook to see to it that the Prince 
Consort should be made to know his place. In the first place, they 
insisted that he should be naturalized and swear to fight against even 
the Fatherland in case his bride’s people should go to war with Ger 
many. That came hard for the young man, and there was a time shortly 
after the betrothal when it looked as if he would revolt. Perhaps the 
young Queen came to the rescue and cajoled some of her unromantic ad- 
visers, for the conditions were somewhat modified, and although the 
Duke finally became a full-fledged citizen of the Netherlands, it was pro- 
vided that in case of the Queen's death, or of a separation, he might go 
back and be a German again. Any children would, of course, be Dutch. 

Then there was trouble over the title. Should the Duke be King Con- 
sort, and addressed as “Your Majesty?” 

“Heaven forbid!” cried the Socialists in Parliament. 

At last a sort of nondescript title was hit upon for a compromise, and 
the day before the wedding the Duke was formally created “His Royal 
Highness the Prince of the Netherlands.” 

“Of course, he should have a salary,” said the Dutch conservatives. 

“Not a stuiver!”’ said the Socialists. 

The compromise in this case was even more odd than in the previous 
wrangle. The bridegroom is to receive nothing from the state as long 
as he is in the service of the state, but if the Queen should die he will re- 
ceive thereafter $62,500 a year. The Duke is said to have been rather 
disgusted by this thrifty enactment, which leaves him to be provided for 
by his wife. The Queen, however, is rich in her own right, even for a 
queen. She also receives a salary more than seven times as big as that 
of the President of the United States, and has an income from crown 
lands that brings her a total from the state of almost $5,000,000 a year. 
The Duke is a fairly wealthy man, too, though his riches would count 
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THE QUEEN IN HER CORONATION ROBES SITTING ON THE THRONE OF ‘THE NETHERLANDS 


for precious little at Newport or in Park Lane, in London. It was rea- 
sonable to suppose that when the Duke received the appointment as vice- 
admiral of the Dutch fleet and major-general of the army, he would draw 
salaries that would help to compensate for the absence of a state appro- 
priation, but the appointments were “a Ja suite,” which means ‘without pay.” 

It would be unfair to suppose from all this that the new Prince is not 
popular personally. The young man began by mastering the difficulties of 
the Dutch language in a few months under instruction by a professor sent 
by the Queen, and a few days before the wedding he managed to make a 
really creditable speech to some Dutch officials in their own language. His 
bride, like most of the Dutch, is an excellent linguist, and it is said she can 
- even converse in the tongues of Malay and Java, her most important colo- 
nies. She is rigorously Dutch, however, and has snubbed court officials 
who have undertaken to converse in French. To her, the new Prince is not 
Heinrich, but Hendrik. Another point on which she is particular is that 
her country shall be called the Netherlands. To speak of it as Holland 
would be like speaking of England when one meant Great Britain. 


a = na 
WILLIAM MAC LEOD 


E had fought the campaign through and won it 
handily—over the wine; in our excited imag- 
inations we had driven out the Dutch usurper, 
had brought James Stuart safe to Windsor, 
and were parcelling out the appointments of 
the Crown among the loyal. 

At this stage Herndon rose to his feet, eyes 
all aflame with enthusiasm. ‘‘Gentlemen, I give you the King,” he 
cried in a whisper; and passed his glass over the water-jug to show that 
he meant the king across thé water. 

“The King! And may he soon come to his own,” we shouted softly, for 
spies were thick as blackberries in July. ‘The King! The King!” 

We tossed the glasses over our heads, and in the crash of breaking glass 
the door opened to let in Gerald Graham. From his white, set face 
and troubled eyes I divined impending disaster. 

“The fat’s in the fire and the game’s up!” broke out Jerry abruptly. “Sir 
John Warde has arrested Cole with dispatches on him that will serve to hang 
us all.” : 

It may be guessed that we were struck out of our complacency. Each in 
his own way showed disturbance and concern. Folsom sat primly erect, 
with impassive face, beating a tattoo on the table with his fingers; Radley 
swore with a great fluency, and I began to whistle “Johnnie Cope” dolefully. 
But Herndon was hit the worst, if one could judge by his palsied face and 
trembling fingers. 

Presently Folsom broke into profanity. 

“Are you sure?) Whence your information?” 

Jerry hoisted the red flag and plainly showed embarrassment, but spoke 
up promptly enough. 

“Tis sure. I wish it were less so. Had it from his daughter Betty. She 
did not know the news affected me. It seems Cole had been drinking at the 
tavern and fell a-babbling. The gaffer is an old servant of Sir John, and 
sent him word.” 

I looked for them to reproach me, since Cole was my man and had been 
intrusted with the commission because I had stood for his fidelity. But the 
gloom was on them too heavy for reproaches as yet. I vow they had good 
cause for gloom, for the gallows loomed up portentously near and grim. 
Folsom was the first to rally. 

“What can’t be bated must be bided,” he said sententiously, rising from his 
seat and fastening the loops of his riding coat with deliberation. 
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Radley eyed him with mingled irritation and derision. 

“You may have a fancy for being scragged, Folsom, but, by God, I 
haven't,” he said sourly. 

“Nor I,” retorted Folsom stiffly. “I ride to-night.” 

“Ah, that is better. A long ride, may I ask?” cried Radley. 

“You may call it a long one.” 

“Egad, I think the jig is up myself, and by your leave will join you in 

being among those who go down to the sea in ships,” he cried with a strang2 
gaiety. : 
‘ There is something of the surgeon in my make-up. I like to probe for 
wounds and watch the patient shrink beneath the knife. ’Tis an amusement 
which in my life has afforded me much subtle pleasure—when I could afford 
it. Now, with the plans which I had been so carefully laying for months all 
toppling about my feet at the careless word of a drunken servant, I could 
not restrain my impulse to laugh at my fellow-victims. 

“It’s very well for you, Radley,” I said, with a glance at Folsom out of the 
corner of my eye, “but you don’t leave fine estates behind you and a young 
wife to draw her breath in pain through the long nights lest every whiff of 
wind be the sound of a messenger to say her husband has been taken.” 

That time I flicked Folsom on the raw. For a moment his face was swept 
by a wave of emotion, then it set again to rigid immobility. He was not 
one to let the roiled surface show for long. 

‘We have time enough to run for it,” said Gerald gloomily. “You know 
Sir John’s punctilious love of form and order. He has filed the papers away 
in his desk without examining them. He is to open them to-morrow in the 
presence of his fellow-magistrates.” 

“Do you mean that he does not yet know anything against us?” asked 
Radley quickly. 

“Not yet. He merely looked over the first paper. It named no names, 
Betty says.” 

“Cole will be as silent as the grave now. An it were not for the pa- 
pers ” I began. 

“The papers must be recovered,” said Herndon quickly. 

Herndon the Unready, we called him. He was wont to shift and change 
like the weathercock. 

“Quite so,” I assented dryly. Then to bedevil him (for I had already de- 
termined to recover the papers myself): “How were you thinking of get- 
ting them?” 

‘’Slife!. We must proceed—take measures; in short, do something,” he 
concluded weakly, tearing at his flesh with anxious fingernails. 

“My faith! I think we shall all agree to that. But what shall we do— 
offer a reward for their return?” I quizzed, and smiled over at Jerry. 

But that gay youth for once was plunged in gloom. He anticipated the 
suggestion that was already on Radley’s lips. 

“Let Jerry get them. He has the run of the house, and ought to know 
the place by now,” he said, with a grin. 

But Jerry swore doggedly he would see us all hanged first (which he was 
very like to do, and share in the experience to boot), and was not to be 
moved by argument or entreaty. Although he knew it would be good-bye 
to Betty forever and a day if he should be proved a Jacobite, yet he would 
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‘““T GAVE HER MY BEST BOW.” 
Drawn by A. Foringer. 


not take advantage of his standing in the house to steal the papers that 
would save his life. Of course he was a fool, but it is the kind of folly that 
one admires. 

“You ask a plaguey small thing of me—+to trade on a girl’s confidence 


anda man’s trust on me. By Jove, I will not!” he cried hotly. 
2 
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“Certainly not, my dear Jerry,” | answered, laughing, with my hands on 
his shoulders. ‘Let us all be strung in a row, but do not let your honor be- 
come fly-blown. You may make a prodigious choice exit from the stage of 
life. From the scaffold you shall bow to Mistress Betty, with your hand on 
your heart, saying :— 

‘“T had not loved you, dear, so much, 
Loved I not Honor more.”’ 


“But the papers—the papers,” screamed Herndon, his hands working with 
‘nervousness. “You fool, you will murder us all. We are trapped like rats 
in this cursed rising you have planned, Mr. Gordon.” 

_ Hig face and voice startled me. I read in them not only ghastly fear, 

“put something more sinister—the hunted, haggard look which set me won- 
‘dering whether, forgetting honor, he would not save himself at our expense. 
Radley caught it, too, and flashed a warning look at Folsom. In a moment 
the match would be to the powder. 

I stepped into the breach—to save the situation, not Herndon. I am the 
“sfast man .in the world to stand aside arid let another man sell me with im- 
punity, but quarrels among our adherents had been more than once fatal to 
the cause which I had come from France to forward. Besides, I judged 

Herndon weak rather than a knave. 

» “Your manners suffer from your disturbance of mind, Mr. - Herndon. 
: ‘Perhaps it would relieve you to know that I have a fancy for getting the 

papers myself. I was joking with Jerry,” I told him smilingly. 

They looked at me in surprise, for a heavy price was on my head as a 
Jacobite agent. They scarce looked for the lamb to enter voluntarily the 

-lion’s den. . 

“Faith! If you want to go, I’m not saying no,” laughed Radley. 

’ “T-think Mr. Gordon the very man to go,” cried Herndon eagerly. 

“IT have no doubt you do,” I retorted dryly. 

“I hope there will be no violence,” he said timidly. 

‘Radley laughed outright. 

“Not the least in the world—unless somebody gets in my way,” I answered 
cheerfully. ‘“Otherwise——” I shrugged my shoulders. 

“May I ask how you mean to proceed?” asked Folsom. 

“As chance decides.’ I shall slip in if I can. If not, I shall ask boldly for 
Sir John, pretending information, and make him disgorge when he has taken 
me to his private room.’ 

“Sheer madness. He has a dozen servants,” said Folsom decisively. 
-*Slifel I am not so sure that its rashness is not its strong point. ‘Faint 
heart ne’er won,’ you know. I believe you are going to make a go of it,’ 
cried Radley, with sparkling eye: for the idea appealed to his reckless nature. 

“Tf vou need help, count on me.’ 

“No, I shall need no help. If T succeed you: shall hear from me before 
midnight ; if not, vou had better ride good horses, my friends.” 

“But the whole thing is a chance.” objected Folsom. 

“T can tell you one thing that is not a chance,” I retorted tartly. “If to- 
morrow’s sun rises to find us here and the papers in the hands of Warde. we 
are as good as dead men. There is no chance about that. It is a chance 
against a certainty—and T back the chance.” . 
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“And so do I,” cried Radley. “The shy Goddess Luck is won by those 
who woo her boldly. Mr. Gordon, y’ are a man after my own heart, and if 
they take you they take a demned plucky man.” 

“You make me proud,” I burlesqued, with my hand on my heart. 
Meanwhile I go a-wooing. Have you any message for the other goddess, 
Jerry—the one at the Hall?” 

But Jerry declined to trust me as his Mercury. 1 think the boy was rag- 
ing because another man was about to take the risk he would have taken 
himself had things been different. Love interferes with war sometimes. 


Il. 


The first stroke of good fortune befell me while I was yet a full half mile 
from the Hall. It lurched toward me in the form of a drunken man wearing 
the Warde livery. He was filled to bursting with spleen, and it appeared 
that Sir John was the object of his anger, for he had just been discharged 
for drunkenness. Willy nilly, he would have me listen to his tale of woe. 
Impatiently enough-I waited, and, idly listening, hit upon a plan. A 
drunken man had brought about my undoing. Clearly this one had been 
sent to make amends. 

When I left him he was richer by some jingling shillings, aid I by the 
vilest fitting livery that ere a man was cursed with. For in the woods we 
had exchanged clothes, and I could have given him a stone. From the 
woods I came on the house quite suddenly. The place was dark as Egypt, 
and I had no difficulty in entering unobserved. Jerry had explained to me 
with some particularity the geography of the manor, so that I had small 
trouble in making my way to Sir John’s private library. The two or three 
servants I hurried past failed to discover me in the dim light. 

I had provided myself with a dark-lantern and a chisel, and immediately 
set to work, after closing the door. With the chisel I burst the flimsy lock 
of the desk and proceeded to search for the papers I wanted. There was a 
vast amount of correspondence concerning divers subjects, and presently I 
was wading ankle deep in the papers, which I tossed to the floor in huge 
disorder. At last J came to a bunch labeled: “Relating to a Jacobite Con- 
spiracy in the Year of Our Lord Seventeen Hundred and Thirty Six, found 
on one Cole this Fourteenth Day of September.” I smiled at this precise 
way of tabulating them, even as I looked them over hurriedly to make sure 
they were all there. Mv mind was so intent on them that the first intimation 
I had of the presence of another in the room was the flash from a candle. 

A young woman stood in the doorway, giving a little gasp of surprise at 
sight of me. She glanced at the papers littered about the floor, at those in 
my hand, and then her eyes came back to me. We looked at each other full 
half a minute before either of us spoke—and once of us at least had something 
worth the looking at. She was still in her teens. and was dressed from head 
to foot in some light white stuff. A draught from the open window set the 
candle in her hand a-flickering, and wrapped the soft folds of the dress 
tightly around her, so that the form showed clear in outline. In the rose- 
leaf complexion and the graceful curves of the neck and body were healthy 
vitality and beauty. Her pretty, lean, dimpled arms were bare to the elbow. 
The hair was a rich brown, and rippled back from the forehead in natural 
waves. There was more than a touch of fire and hauteur in the face, and I 
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judged she could stamp her little foot with a will resolute to have its way. 
’Twere a safe bet that she ruled her lovers with a rod of iron. Yet it was a 
fine, honest face, too, even though somewhat spoiled by indulgence. Some- 
thing high and frank showed in it, which declared her one not to condone a 
lapse of honor in the man she loved. 

At the first glance she took the meaning of my presence. Though she 
must have known she fronted a desperate man, she showed no signs of fear. 

“Lackaday! I fear I intrude, sir,” she said, with sarcasm. 

I gave her my best bow. “Not so. Far distant be the day when Walter 
Gordon counts the presence of so fair a lady an intrusion. I am at your 
service if you wish to see me,” I said. 

“’Tis like my father will wish to see his guest.” 

“Faith, I think he might,” I retorted carelessly, pocketing the papers. 
‘But ’tis an honor I must postpone till another time. To meet your father’s 
daughter makes joy enough for one night.” 

‘Joy comes easily to you, sir,” she cried, with scorn of my mock gallantry. 

“Not easily; but to complain of the best the gods can send were vast in- 
gratitude.” Then, to get her from the open door: “Since this is to be a téte- 
a-téte, may we not have the door closed?” 

Mistress Betty stood frowning in indecision, balancing my fate in her 
mind. “I am thinking of calling the servants,” she explained. 

‘That were to destroy my happiness in meeting you alone,” I said, truly. 

“Sir, your happiness is no concern of mine,” she said coldly. “If you 
have nothing else to say * She turned to the door. 

“But I have—much. Do you know what will happen if you call?” 

“T can guess,” she retorted scornfully. “They will take you to join your 
accomplices in the strong room.” 

“There will be lives lost before they take me; but let that pass. You 
said just now you cared naught for my happiness. Can you think of any 
man for whose happiness you do care?” 

She showed amusement. “You wander far afield, sir. The question is, 
What have you to say why I should not give you up as a rebel?” 

“And the answer is that by doing so you kill your happiness as well as 
mine,” I flung back boldly. 

She closed the door and came in fearlessly. “Indeed! You interest me. 
My happiness, you say? And pray, how is that involved?” 

“We suffer with those we love,” I answered weakly. 

She laughed in scorn. “You speak in riddles. I find you robbing my 
father’s desk. What has that to do with those I love?” 

‘Tis a woman's joy to love the devotion and heroism of her lover. I re- 
solved to give Mistress Betty a chance. 

“There is one who knew these papers to be here, and yet preferred to 
suffer death rather than break an implied trust with the woman that he loves. 
To us he told our danger that we might fly.” 

It was a better stroke for Jerry than he had ever struck for himself. 
From that moment she loved him, thanks to my ready tongue. 

“It must be Jerry; but Jerry is not—” she began softly, as to herself. Then 
to me, “Sir, is Jerry—one of you?” she cried. 

“Mistress Betty, if these papers remain here and Jerry is taken, you may 
count him dead and order the mourning.” 
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“O foolish boy!’ she cried, and loved him for his folly. (What woman in 
her secret heart did not cherish the King over the water!) Then to me, 
imperiously, “Give me those papers !” 

The sound of a step shuffling along the passage reached me. In another 
moment we two in the room would be three. I do not advertise myself a 
fool by saying that I understand women; but sometimes—in their easy 
moods—I have an instinct that serves me. Even my enemies do not accuse 
me of undue meekness; but now I handed over the papers without a word. 
She swept the candle from the table, and moved to the fireplace. Dropping 
on her knees, she twisted a paper and lit it at the flame of the candle; then 
piled others around it, till they burned up merrily. . At this moment enter 
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‘**EGAD! JERRY IS THE LUCKY MAN,’ I SIGHED.” 
Drawn by A, Foringer. 
Sir John Warde, massive, apoplectic, explosive—and you have a ready-made 
scene for a play. 

I have slept under a hedge with the man who should be King of England, 
in deadly fear of being taken; I have lain in the heather while the redcoats 
beat the grass around and jested at my fate when they should discover me; 
I have been presented under a false name to the stolid Dutchman who calls 
himself King. On each of these occasions I felt the same exhilaration of 
blood as now swept over me. 

“Just take a seat,” I said politely, and dropped down to help Mistress 
Betty gather the papers round the fire. “IT am prodigious busy, but shall be 
at leisure ina moment. Pray excuse.’ 

The pompous old cock puffed and reddened at my insolence like a turkey 
gobbler. Foratime he could only choke and sputter. Faith, he had cause 
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for amazement—his desk broken open, his private papers scattered all over 
the floor, his daughter on her knees at the fireplace, cheek by jowl with a ser- 
vant, burning a bunch of those same papers. 

“You—you—you—my papers,” he stammered. 

“Yes, we are sorting them,” I replied, and watched the flames devour the 
last bit of evidence. “Through a mistake you became possessed: of some 
private papers belonging to me. Rather than disturb you, I came to get 
them myself. 1 fear I have disarranged your desk. Accept my apologies.” 

At first he had taken me for a servant, but now he darted forward, a sud- 
den suspicion in his mind. Doubt became certainty, and he-seized me by the 
throat, calling lustily for help. I tripped up the old baronet, and dropped 
him gently into an armchair. 

Really, I feared old Warde was going into an apoplexy. He stumped up 
and down the room in the greatest excitement, his face purple with blood. 
He would have me and my accomplices drawn and quartered. Mistress 
Betty should take a whipping and eat of bread and water in her own room for 
three months. Zounds! Did we think we could make a fool of him? 

But his daughter had already taken into her hands the direction of affairs. 
She dismissed the gaping servants who came crowding to the room. Now, 
womanlike, she fell into a storm of tears, and put her father on the defensive. 
She turned the tables on him so completely that his rage gave way to amaze- 
ment, and he fell to defending himself. I ventured into the discussion, and 
gravely wanted to know why he should suspect me of being a rebel. 

*Gadzooks, sir! None but a rebel would have the demned impudence to 
ask that,” he burst forth. ; 

I pointed out to him that he had no proof that either Cole or I were rebels; 
that granting we were Jacobites he must remember his daughter was guilty 
of treason in assisting a rebel to escape by destroying evidence against him. 

The slow-witted gentleman could turn neither to the right nor the left. 
His loyalty spurred him to action; his fear of ridicule, his love for his daugh- 
ter, and his natural easiness of disposition bade him have done with the 
whole affair. I drew a lurid picture of the dressing he would get from the 
Crown officials for putting the papers where they could be found and de- 
stroved. I pictured his daughter as a felon, condemned to transpor- 
tation to the colonies, and I am bound to say Miss Betty helped me out 
with a great appearance of tears and dejection. Indeed, I went beyond my 
brief, and hinted that the censorious world would whisper scandalously that 
she got no more than her deserts if all the truth were known. At that he 
surrendered unconditionally, and bade me go to the devil how T pleased. 

Cole was brought in between two servants, and, judging by his close-shut 
lips and defiant eyes, was evidently expecting to be put in the sweat-box. 
When he saw me in a servant’s livery, lolling in an easy chair and very much 
at home, his non-plussed face was a sight to see and set me a-laughing. 

I rose as they came in, and said for the benefit of the servants : 

“T gladly accept your apologies for the ridiculous mistake concerning my 
drunken man, who shall be punished, and it is a matter of regret to me that 
T cannot accept your invitation to remain and enjoy the society of your 
charming daughter and your hospitality.” 

Tn answer Sir John snorted: but Miss Betty tossed back the ball. 

“My father is much distressed at the mistake, and is sorry that you cannot 
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be here to meet his fellow-magistrates on the bench. Rest assured that he 
will gladly present you to them in case you have the time to spare.” 

I would have liked vastly to continue our acquaintance. Give me for 
choice a woman who knows how to mock a man with skilful fence. 

“I am desolated not to make a longer stay, but, gadzooks! I fear to 
remain in so dangerous a neighborhood, lest like other gallants, I ne’er 
could tear myself away,” I mocked back. Then added boldly, “Besides, | 
ride on the business of the King, and he is not one to be kept waiting. Sir 
John will testify to the exigencies of the service, no doubt. But, believe me, 
I have enjoyed my visit extremely,” 

At which, I regret to have to record, Sir John swore lustily and audibly. 
Mistress Betty laughed gaily, and trusted the King would reward so dili- 
gent a servant. The apoplectic baronet stood fuming in the background. 

“Egad, Jerry is the lucky man,’’I sighed,as I kissed the tips of her fingers. 

There are times when the truth is not in demand. I had hit the mark, for 
a wave of color flooded her face; but my beauty chose to draw herself up 
haughtily and take offense. I protest I liked her better in anger than in 
raillery. At the door I bowed again, still laughing, and passed out. 

If the King ever comes to his own he will have no fairer subject than Miss 
Betty Warde that was—Mistress Gerald Graham that is. 
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By WILLIAM DAVENPORT HULBERT: 


aN one of the very last days of the ninc- 
teenth century the steamer Vorthwest- 
ern was launched in the Calumet River 
—the first steamer ever built in Chicago 
for service on salt water. Three other vessels 
exactly like her are now on the stocks in the 
same shipyards, and all of them will be com- 
pleted before this article appearsin print. They 
are not remarkably large boats—about two hundred-and sixty feet 
in length, and of three thousand tons burden—but they are the 
largest that can be used in the service for which they were designed—that 
of plying regularly between Chicago and European ports, reaching the 
ocean by way of the Welland and St. Lawrence canals. The scheme has at- 
tracted a good deal of attention because of obstacles and difficulties which 
the steamers will have to encounter and which I shall attempt to describe: 
but the officers of the Northwestern Steamship Company, which is to own 
and operate them, declare that they will make regular trips from the head of 
Lake Michigan to the ports of Europe during the season of lake navigation, 
making a single voyage in about eighteen days. During the winter months, 
when the Great Lakes and the Gulf of St. Lawrence are blocked with ice, 
they will be employed on the ocean. If this program is carried out—and 
there seems good reason to believe that it can be, in spite of all difficulties 
the season of 1901 will be a memorable one in Chicago’s commercial history. 

Three rivers flow through Chicago—two through her very heart and one 
across the southern wards. In their upper reaches they are small and slug- 
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gish, and even within the city limits they can show quiet, peaceful scenes of 
rural beauty which might almost lead one to imagine himself on the banks 
of some obscure tributary of the Mississippi. But as one follows their 
courses for a few miles a great change comes over these little streams. 
Man, not Nature, has broadened and deepened their beds, and made of them 
watery streets, twisting and winding.along between tall factories, dingy 
warehouses, mammoth elevators, and the thousands of other buildings 
which house the business of the second city of the New World. The air is 
heavy with coal smoke, and full of the shrieking of whistles and the din and 
roar of traffic, while the vehicles which go up and down these strange road- 
ways are huge black freighters, big enough to walk off with a load of seven 
or eight thousand tons; tow-vessels of equal size ; squat little wooden steam- 
barges, relics of yesterday, almost ludicrous in their short-bodied stumpi- 
ness; passenger boats of at least three different classes—the side-wheeler, 
the old-fashioned propeller, with a smokestack at one end and a mast at the 
other, and more modern craft built somewhat in imitation of an ocean 
steamer; uncouth whalebacks; tall schooners, piled high with lumber; ob- 
streperous harbor tugs; slimy mud-scows, and tough-looking bumboats. 

Two of these streams, known as the North and South Branches, unite just 
above the Wells Street bridge to form the main stream of the Chicago 
River; while the third, the Calumet, enters Lake Michigan several miles 
farther south. Thus Chicago has two long, narrow harbors, one of them 
forking a short distance from the lake, and into these harbors there comes 
each year a tonnage mounting far up into the millions. Indeed, incredible as 
it may seem, the tonnage of Chicago exceeds that of New York. Yet this 
tonnage is only a part of the city’s commerce, and not by any means the 
largest part, for the railways get about half of her shipments, even during 
the season of navigation, and during the winter months they get practi- 
cally all of them. 

Just how large a proportion of the traffic is with foreign countries I cannot 
say, but some indication is given by the fact that in 1899, according to the 
report of the Board of Trade, about forty-five per cent of the rail shipments 
were for export. Chicago is the world’s grocery store and meat market. As 
you walk down one of the streets that lead to the river you hear a warning 
bell, and the trolley-cars come to a halt, teams are pulled up, and pedes- 
trians gather in a little crowd on either bank, while the swing bridge re- 
volves or the bascule lifts, and a huge steel monster plows slowly through 
the narrow passage, carrying two hundred thousand bushels of wheat to 
feed the hungry in some far-away European city. But the steel monster 
herself has never visited Europe, and perhaps she never will. She only 
takes her cargo down to Buffalo, leaves it there to be sent on to New York 
by rail or by the Erie Canal, and hurries back to Chicago with a load of coal. 
Very, very seldom is any foreign flag to be seen in the harbor-streets except 
that of an occasional Canadian visitor from across the lakes. Will the time 
ever come when Chicago shall be one of the ports “where the world-end 
steamers wait,” and when her own ships shall go out to the uttermost parts 
of the earth, and return laden with all sorts of merchandise? There are 
those who believe that that time is at hand, and that the city is‘even now 
entering upon a new chapter in her history—a chapter which will eventu- 
ally make her one of the great seaports of the world. There are others who 
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WHALEBACKS AT THE DOCK READY FOR UNLOADING, 


think that such a career is still in the dim and distant future, if, indeed, it 
ever comes at all. I shall try to give the arguments on both sides of the 
question, and the reader may judge the prospects for himself. 

It is to the push and enterprise of our Canadian cousins that we owe the 
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open pathway, such as it is, which now connects the lakes and the sea. If 
the United States had spent as much money on canals as Canada has, in 
proportion to their size and population, there would be no need to-day of 
asking whether Chicago is the coming great seaport. 

The River St. Lawrence is navigable for ocean steamers as far as Mon- 
treal. Just above the city are the rapids of Lachine, around which vessels 
are carried by the Lachine Canal and locks. Then comes the broad river 
stretch known as Lake St. Louis, and then the Soulanges Canal helps the 
steamer around another obstruction. Beyond the Soulanges lies Lake 
St. Francis, and beyond that is still another canal, and so one goes on, by 
an alternation of natural and artificial navigation, till Lake Ontario is 
reached. Finally the vessel is lifted from Ontario to the level of Lake Erie 
by the famous Welland Canal and locks, around the Falls of Niagara; and all 
these artificial waterways pass through Canadian territory. Originally the 
canals were too shallow to admit a vessel drawing more than nine feet, and 
all but the very smallest of ocean craft were shut out. But even then Chi- 
cago had occasional visitors from beyond the seas, though they came only 
at long intervals and were all of diminutive size. As far back as the 
early ’60’s a_ bark 
and a_sloop-yacht 
arrived from Nor- 
way, bringing car- 
goes of dried and ff. a 
salted fish, and ] x Mina Tribes 
there is a story that red Ta ; 
more than half a 
century ago a bark- 
entine of three hun- 


BUILDING THE ‘*‘ NORTH- 
WESTERN.” 


dred and twenty-eight 
tons was built in Chi- 
cago and sent down 
light to Montreal to 
be loaded there with 
iron ore for Swansea, 
Wales. Her pilot ran 
her aground before she 
left the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and so the scheme proved a failure. 
Other waifs and strays came from time to time, including the caravels 
sent over from Spain to the Columbian Exposition, but the arrival which 
seemed to give the most promise for the future was that of the steamer 
Wergeland, from Bergen, Norway, in 1892. She was a small ocean tramp, 
chartered by Mr. O. A. Thorp, a Chicago importer and exporter, who was 
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of Norwegian birth, and who hoped that her 
voyage might be the beginning of a pros- 
perous trade direct from his native land to 
his adopted city. Although her draft was 
very slight for an ocean steamer, yet 
she was obliged to lighter nearly all of 
her cargo of three thousand pounds of 

dried fish and cod liver oil before she 
could enter the Lachine Canal. 
At Kingston she was reloaded, 
and on the 26th of May, 
after a six weeks’ voy- 
age, she made a tri- 
umphal entry into the 
Chicago River, at- 
tended by several ex- 
cursion boats which 
had gone out to meet 
her, and greeted with 

LOADING WHEAT Al ‘LIL LARGEST GRAIN ELEVATOR cheers and the firing of 

IN THE WORLD. . 
guns and blowing of 
whistles—the first steamer that ever brought a cargo to Chicago direct 
from a European port. After a short stay she sailed again for Norway 
with a load of flour and wheat. 

The Wergeland’s voyage was not accomplished without a good deal of 
difficulty. She was forty-two days from Bergen to Chicago, and the delay 
and expense of trans-shipping her freight past the St. Lawrence canals cut 
deeply into the profits of the venture. But Mr. Thorp was not discouraged. 
The following year he chartered another steamer for a similar trip, and a 
third in 1894, and in these latter voyages there was really some saving of 
cost over shipments by the ordinary routes. He had two great advantages 
in his enterprise. In the first place, there was no line of steamships running 
regularly from Norway to the United States, and freight for this country 
had to be sent to Germany or England, and there re-shipped to New York 
or some other American port. Mr. Thorp’s tramp steamers could visit the 
Norwegian ports, pick up their cargoes there, bring them straight across the 
Atlantic, and so save the expenses of one or two trans-shipments. And, in 
the second place, being the owner and distributor of the cargoes, as well as 
the charterer of the steamers, he was able to save the profits of a middle- 
man. But with each succeeding venture he found it more and more diffi- 
cult to dispose of a whole cargo of dried fish and cod liver oil at one time, 
especially in summer. In winter it might, perhaps, have been easier; but 
in winter navigation was closed, and it was impossible for his steamers 
to reach Chicago. Norway had little but fish and oil to send us, and as long 
as the canals remained so shallow there was no use in trying to trade with 
the great European ports, which already had their lines of large steamships 
plying across the Atlantic. And so this first attempt to make Chicago a 
seaport was a failure, at least for the time, but it served to indicate what 
might yet be done with a waterway deep enough for larger vessels. 

While the Canadians have shown great enterprise and spent very large 
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sums of money in constructing and enlarging their canal system, yet it 
must be admitted that they have taken their own time about it. More than 
a generation has passed since they decided that the waterway must be im- 
proved; and the enlargement of several of the canals was completed many 
years ago; but the survival of one Shallow link in the chain made all the 
deeper ones useless for the passage of vessels from the lakes to the ocean. 
There is reason to think that the railways which parallel the great river, 
wishing to keep their hold on the traffic as long as possible, have used their 
influence to delay the completion of the work, and that it might not be fin- 
ished even now if the government of the Dominion had not become alarmed 
at the possibility of an American waterway across New York State. 

The improvement of the Welland Canal was taken up and completed be- 
fore that of the river canals, and for a number of years about a million tons 
of freight per annum has passed up and down between Lakes Erie and 
Ontario, a large part of it in steamers plying from Chicago to the town of 
Ogdensburg, on the New York side of the St. Lawrence. Then, one after 
another, the canals along the river were deepened and finished, and at last, 
in the spring of 1900, it was announced that they were ready for business, 
and that vessels two hundred and sixty feet in length, and drawing fourteen 
feet, could pass down from the lakes to the ocean and up again. The way 
was open from Chicago “to the ends of all the earth.” But the rush of traffic 
which the canal-builders had hoped for did not come, and the large, new 
locks had little more to do than the old and diminutive ones. What was 
the trouble? The lake ports had vast quantities of freight for shipment to 
Europe. Why did they not take advantage of the new all-water route 
which was offered them, instead of clinging to the old method of unloading 
goods from the lake vessels at Buffalo, sending them on to New .York by 
rail or canal, and there re-loading them on ocean steamers? 

There were several reasons for the indifference with which the enlarged 
Canadian waterway was apparently re- 
garded by the vessels of both the 
lakes and the ocean, and one of them 
was that those vessels already had all 

the business they 
| could handle. The 
wars in South Afri- 
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THE CHICAGO RIVER BELOW THE JUNCTION OF THE NORTH AND SOUTH BRANCHES, 


ca, China and the Philippines had created a great demand for ships on 
salt water, and general prosperity in the United States had had some- 
what the same effect on the Great Lakes. 

The principal difficulty was that there had been so much delay 
in finishing the canals that they had failed to keep pace with the pro- 
gress of modern shipbuilding. Their dimensions, which were considered 
ample when the scheme of enlargement was first laid out, were out of date 
in the year 1900. Many of the lake freighters of to-day are nearly twice as 
long as the locks of the Welland, and ocean steamers are often much longer. 
More than that, a steamer two hundred and sixty feet in length will gener- 
ally, if loaded to her full capacity, draw considerably more than fourteen 
feet, so that vessels which are not too long are apt to be too deep, unless 
lightened by unloading portions of their cargoes. Then, too, the depth of 
water in the canal varies more or less, according to local and temporary 
conditions. The average for one year is seldom quite the same as for the 
next, and there are fluctuations from month to month, from day to day, 
and even from hour to hour. A vessel might set sail from Chicago draw- 
ing fourteen feet, and find on arriving at Port Colborne that the water in 
the canal was only thirteen feet six inches deep. And at the same time, a 
vessel coming up from the ocean will meet with a slight impediment from 
another source, for as she leaves the sea her draft will be somewhat in- 
creased by the difference in specific gravity between fresh water and salt. 

But in spite of all these difficulties it is possible for a steamer of the size 
of the Northwestern to navigate both the lakes and the ocean. The ques- 
tion has been, “Will it pay?” The second United States Deep Waterway 
Commission, appointed by the President to make surveys and examinations 
of deep waterway routes between the lakes and the Atlantic, says, in its 
report which was sent to Congress last December: “It is considered by high 
authorities very doubtful whether the vessel can be so constructed as to 
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navigate successfully and economically the ocean, the lakes and canals.” 

If any steamers can do it, the Northwestern and her three sister ships 
should be the ones. In the trade from the upper lake ports to Ogdensburg 
and the ports on Lake Ontario it has happened more than once that a boat 
whose general shape was well suited to her work has carried over two thou- 
sand tons through the Welland on a draft of less than fourteen feet, when 
another steamer, with equal or greater draft, could not carry more than 
eleven or twelve hundred. This means that vessels which are to make 

_ money by transporting freight from Chicago to Europe must be especially 
designed for this service. They must be of the largest size that can enter 
the locks, and they must have a model which will enable them to float 
the largest possible cargo on the least draft consistent with safety and sea- 
worthiness. Such a ship is the Northwestern. She will lie between the 
lock-gates with very little room to spare; and, standing beneath her as she 
lay on the stocks shortly before her launching, I noted the broad, flat bot- 
tom, which told of great carrying capacity. She is a great credit to Ameri- 
can skill in designing, and especially to that of Captain Harriman, of the 
Chicago Shipbuilding Company. A great English marine engineer has pro- 
nounced them the strongest boats, with the greatest carrying capacity for 
their size, that he has ever seen. 

It is not expected, however, that the boats building in Chicago will be 
able to traverse the canals when loaded to their greatest capacity; for the 
Northwestern can be so loaded as to draw twenty-one feet. A full cargo 
for one of them means nearly thirty-five hundred tons, and not much more 
than two thousand has ever passed the Welland in a single vessel. The 
plan is to have them carry as large loads as possible from Chicago to Mon- 
treal or Quebec, and there fill up with additional freight before crossing 
the ocean. This method has already been put in practice to a slight ex- 
tent. Last summer a Canadian company, which is engaged in opening 
some mines on the northeastern shore of Lake Superior, brought over 
from England four small steamers of about twenty-five hundred tons each, 
and used them in transporting machinery and supplies from Lake Erie 
ports to the scene of their operations. At the close of the season of navi- 
gation the boats were sent back; and each one called at Conneaut arbor, 
Ohio, and took on a thousand tons of steel consigned to England by the 
Carnegie Steel Company. At Montreal they made another stop and filled 
up to their full capacity with lumber and other freight. These shipments 
of steel direct from Conneaut Harbor to Europe by water attracted a great 
deal of attention in the newspapers, and certainly gave another indication 
of what may be done with vessels built especially for this trade. 

In other respects beside size and model, the Northwestern and her three 
sisters are well adapted to service on salt water as well as fresh. Seaworthi- 
ness and solidity of construction have entered into the problem. Not 
long ago I asked a famous civil engineer, one who has made a special study 
of transportation between the lakes and the sea, what would be likely to 
happen to the average lake steamer if she ventured out upon the ocean. 

“She'd go to pieces,” he replied. ‘“‘She’s too flimsy. She’s not as flimsy 
as boats in which I have traveled along parts of the Pacific coast of South 
America, where they never have any violent storms, but she couldn’t stand 
the North Atlantic.” 
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Furious gales often sweep over the Great Lakes, especially in the late 
autumn, but the expanse of water is not broad enough for the raising of 
such billows as are encountered on the ocean, and the danger to vessels 
lies more in the lack of sea-room than in the height of the waves. The 
hulls of lake steamers are, therefore, subject to rather less strain than those 
of ocean-going craft, and their construction is somewhat lighter. One of 
the large shipbuilding firms tells me that there is a difference of from fifteen 
to twenty per cent between the cost of an ocean steamer, built under Lloyds’ 
rules, and that of a ship of the same size for lake service. And there is not 
only a saving in the first cost of the lake vessel, but an increase in her 
earning power also, for every ton subtracted from the weight of the hull is 
a ton added to her cargo-carrying capacity. The lightness of the lake 
steamers, and the size of their cargoes in proportion to their gross tonnage, 
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have undoubtedly been great factors in the marvelous growth and prosperity 
of our fresh water marine. The Northwestern and her sisters are. sufficiently 
heavy and solid to breast the billows of the Atlantic, and their greater 
weight may put them to a certain disadvantage as compared with the more 
buoyant vessets of the lake fleet. On the other hand, the lake steamers have 
nothing to do during the winter, and while they are lying idle in port, wait- 
ing for spring to. come and release them from the ice, boats like the North- 
western can find profitable employment on the ocean. 

Other lake ship-vards beside those at Chicago are building steamers of 
“Welland Canal size.” I have not the exact number of vessels of these 
dimensions which have been constructed on the lakes during the past year, 
or which are now on the stocks or under contract, but it is probably nearer 
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thirty than twenty. Some of these boats are expected to remain on the 
lakes, but are so designed that they can be sent to the seaboard in case of 
necessity. Others are intended especially for service on the ocean, and 
some are even now on salt water. But, as far as I can learn, the Chicago 
boats are the only ones ever designed to run regularly on both salt water 
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and fresh, beginning each voyage on the lakes and ending it on the ocean, 
or vice versa; and it has been prophesied that they will find it more profit- 
able to stick to the Atlantic, and spend their days in such service as trading 
with Cuba or Porto Rico. It is urged that insurance rates will be very 
high on such voyages as are proposed for them; that it will be very expen- 
sive to lighter a part of each cargo through the canals; that the ordinary 
operating expenses of ships of this size will be heavier in proportion to their 
tonnage thar those of the larger steamers now plying regularly between 
Europe and America; and, finally, that it is not fitting for an ocean steam- 
ship to go poking along at a low rate of speed through several hundred 
miles of rivers and canals. 

Moreover, the truth seems to be that the expenses and disadvantages of 
the present system of trans-shipping freight at Buffalo and New York are 
not as great as they might be, and are much less than they were some years 
ago. Wonderful machinery has been invented for loading and unloading 
the lake vessels at very slight cost and with marvelous rapidity. The 
steamers and tow-boats which ply from Chicago and Duluth to Buffalo 
are almost perfect in their adaptation to the work which they have to per- 
form, and there is probably no other highway in the world over which mer- 
chandise can be as cheaply transported as over this one. The railways 
from Buffalo to New York have improved their methods, their road-beds, 
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their rolling stock and their terminal facilities ; and, although the Erie Canal 
now Carries a comparatively small amount of freight, yet it has always been 
a great factor in the reduction of transportation charges between the west 
and the seaboard. Even the all-rail routes from Chicago to New York, 
Baltimore and other seaports are no mean competitors, for nowadays we 
have mightier locomotives, bigger freight cars and heavier steel rails than 
our fathers ever dreamed of, and freight rates have dropped accordingly. 

And yet, when all is said and done, the facts remain that transportation 
by water is almost invariably cheaper than by land, and that at least a por- 
tion of a cargo—say from fifteen hundred to two thousand tons—can be 
carried through the Welland and St. Lawrence canals without breaking 
bulk. The latter point is of vital importance, especially in shipments of 
fragile goods which will not bear much handling. The delays in passing the 
canals will be counterbalanced to some extent by the delays which now take 
place in the New York custom house. It is even claimed that, because of 
the length of time required to get merchandise through the crowded ware- 
houses of New York, goods from Europe can be delivered at the lake ports 
more promptly by way of the St. Lawrence than by the present routes. As 
to the comparatively small size of the steamers, that may prove to be in 
some cases a positive advantage, for it will enable them, like the Wergeland, 
to visit lesser European ports which now have no direct communication 
with America—cities too small to absorb the cargo of a larger steamship, or 
to furnish her with a load for her return trip. Even if the traffic should 
not be as satisfactory as desired in 1901, it may succeed the following year. 
Just now marine freight rates are very high, and there is a great demand for 
steamers, especially on the ocean; but this condition of things cannot last 
always. Sooner or later a change must come, and the cargo will no longer 
be seeking a ship, but the ship a cargo. And then the owners and masters 
of medium-sized steamers will turn their attention to this fresh-water route, 
stretching from Montreal sixteen hundred miles into the very heart of the 
North American continent. : 

I have barely mentioned the proposed deep waterway from the lakes to the 
sea across New York State, and have said nothing at all of the possibilities of 
another route across Illinois and down the Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico, 
a project very dear to the hearts of many Chicagoans. These things belong 
to the future, and do not come within the scope of this article. Nevertheless, 
they furnish additional reasons for the belief that the day is coming when a 
large part of Chicago’s commerce will no longer leave her gates by rail, nor 
yet in steamers which are obliged to turn back at the other end of Lake 
Erie, but will, instead, ““go down to the sea in ships.” 

Meanwhile, every good wish should follow, and every encouragement 
be offered to that enterprising citizen of Chicago who has spent his energy, 
his money and his brains to found the Northwestern Steamship Company, 
and to take the first great step towards making Chicago one of the seaports 
of the world. 
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HOW THE TRUST WAS BLED. 
A WALL STREET ADVENTURE. 
By SAMUEL ARMSTRONG NELSON. 


I. 


OU will find that some of the fortune-hunters who promote in- 
dustrial enterprises based on mining, gas and electric light 
and street railway franchises are in a division which is theirs 
alone and by right of successful invasion. It is quite a rare 
thing to find a man who can combine finance with the politics 
that is an unavoidable factor in this field of human endeavor. Most finan- 
ciers do not like the train of thought suggested by the combination. 
Bribery—notwithstanding a quite common belief to the contrary—appeals 
to relatively few men of success in the money market. Perhaps that is why 
four leaders of this school of finance achieved distinction in speculative 
Wall Street and a high rating in the books of the commercial agencies. 

One winter evening they met at dinner in the Financiers’ Club, which ten- 
ants an imposing Fifth avenue structure of brownstone. They sat around a 
mahogany table and dined well, for, unlike many of their kind, they did not 
suffer from indigestion—that is to say, with one exception. They drank 
sparingly or not at all, but with their coffee smoked large, fat, black cigars, 
the fragrance of which emphasized an expensive, carefully cultivated taste 
for tobacco. They were not very talkative during dinner; each was thinking 
of what the others were probably thinking about. 

Jervis F. Whiting, the lawyer and host, was a tall man, slender and im- 
posing. His age was about 52. He wore eye-glasses, covering clear, bold, 
blue eyes, which looked you straight in the eye and seemed to fathom what 
was going on beyond. His black moustache was closely trimmed. The fit 
and quality of his clothes gave him a clean-cut appearance of style and 
smartness not possessed by his guests. This view was strengthened by the 
tone of his voice and his conversation. 

Moses Delmar, the promoter and financier, who also had a reputation as 
a champion franchise procurer, was a little man, as quiet as his host. 
He had an abnormally square chin, a bristling moustache, an absence of eye- 
brows and eyelashes, and a nose so flattened out that it was suggestive of 
accidental contact with the dashboard of a moving cable car. If, when he 
was angry, his expression caused the imagination to picture a prize bench 
show mastiff, the fault was not his, but that of a paternal relative who had 
worked his way across the broad Atlantic many years before. Delmar had 
three passions: they were insatiable appetites for money, cigars and prize- 
fights. He was an authority on all three. 

George Reynolds, the broker, was a man of large build. His head was 
bald, his moustache gray, his complexion florid, his expression worn and 
cynical. Hidden beneath a brusque manner, Reynolds possessed a warm 
heart and generous impulses. As a judge of stock market conditions he had 
no superior, and that is why he made one of the four. 

Thomas P. Mason, the banker, tall, stout, gray-bearded and pompous, 
had a restless eye and nervous manner. He was more talkative than his 
friends, and while he considered himself to be a being superior to them, in 
reality he was their mental inferior. They knew it, but allowed him to be- 
lieve otherwise for reasons of their own. 
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After a lull in the conversation Mr. Whiting turned to Reynolds, saying, 
“When did you get up from Florida, George?” 

“Yesterday,” was the reply, ‘‘and I have a nice cold and an attack of indi- 
gestion. Add to that a sucker play in the market, and I feel sick enough 
to go to bed.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, when I arrived at the office, Jim Strong wired me to buy a few 
thousand shares of Leather common. It was 100 to 1, he said, that it would 
do ten points up before two down. Going back to 40, sure thing. Cinch! 
And I took the hook. Bought it at 28, and it has been going down ever 
since. That’s a pretty thing to hand out to a poor old man on his return 
home. But, a fool and his money are soon ie 

Laughter and jokes interrupted the explanation, and even Reynolds, not- 
withstanding his dyspepsia, had to join in the mirth. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Whiting, as his guests became silent, “let us dis- 
cuss business. Having sold the Consolidated Electric Traction Company, 
I believe that we are in’shape to consider a new proposition. Have you any 
ideas to put forth? No? Well I have one.” 

“Let’s have it,” requested Delmar. 

“Here you are, then—one of the finest properties in the country to-day 
is the Atlantic Tobacco Company. It is paying 8 per cent dividends, and is 
earning 28 per cent and more on a heavily watered capitalization.” 

Whiting paused and looked at his companions, his glance finally resting 
on Delmar, who,as if asked for an opinion, extracted his cigar from between 
clenched teeth much as a dentist operates on rebellious molars, and said: 
“Dll be d——d, Whiting, if I can see how we can work our way into the 
cigarette business, and, having done so, what good it will do us. Let’s 
stick to the trolley, gas and electric light, for we understand them; but what 
do we know or want to know about cigarettes? The smell of ’em is always 
too much for me.” 

Reynolds nodded assent, and Mason appeared to agree, but the three 
were looking at Whiting, who, raising his hand as a request for silence, 
continued :-— 

“Let me explain, and don’t interrupt. My proposition is a simple and 
elementary one, and, notwithstanding the fact that it concerns the insignifi- 
cant and despised cigarette, it ought to pay us a million apiece, and require 
one year—at the most two years. If it is worthy of my consideration, you 
will not be wasting your time if you give it yours.” 

The lawyer drew from a pocket a few sheets of paper covered with figures. 
Rapidly and forcibly he described and explained at length his investigations 
of the tobacco industry. Facts and figures and conditions were analyzed 
by a master mind, for Mr. Whiting was a man of large enterprises, which re- 
quired all of his own time and that of many other men. Years before he had 
ceased to practice law for others. 

“The future of the American cigarette,” said Mr. Whiting in conclusion, 
“is one in which there are great money-making possibilities. To-day our 
cigarette is exported to all parts of the world, and Japan and China are two 
countries, each of which in a few years will be consuming more cigarettes 
than this country. No country can make cheaper or better cigarettes than 
the United States. We have the tobacco and the tools, and it is a growing 
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industry. It has enriched many men. It has made millionaires in a few 
years, and can do so again. 

“Now, then, what does all this lead to? Simply this: I have had two able 
men working on the questions involved for six months. I find that the 
Atlantic Company is a corporation which is making large sums of money, 
gradually freezing or buying 
out competitors at high fig- 
ures and taking all the im- 
proved machinery for cigar- 

ette-making that comes on 
the market. One of its vul- 
nerable points is that it is 

steadily cutting down its 
advertising outlay. 

“Now we arrive at my 

. plan, which is this: To 

organize, under the 

: laws of the State of 


‘Rapidly and forcibly he described . . . his 
investigations of the tobacco industry.” 


Drawn BY CHARLES GRUNWALD. 

New Jersey, the Eagle Tobacco Com- 
pany. I have secured options on six y 

tobacco plants which manufacture and sell cigars, cigarettes and plug 
tobacco. My cigarette plant is especially valuable. It was organized 
by an inventor who has constructed a cigarette-making machine that can 
produce cigarettes faster and cheaper than the Atlantic Company is now 
able to do. Lack of capital has resulted in my obtaining an option from him, 
for he would not sell out to the Atlantic. 
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“Having financed the new company, in order to absorb those now con- 
trolled by option, we will immediately push, by advertising, our cigarette 
and in every way possible harass the Atlantic. Reynolds and Mason can 
make it warm for Atlantic stock; and I think, gentlemen, that the day will 
arrive when the Atlantic will be exceedingly glad to buy us out, and at our 
own figures. The owners of the Atlantic are clever tobacco men, but I am 
satisfied that we can show them a few things in the next two years. 

“Tf we determine to act upon my plan we must decide to-night. Some of 
these options expire shortly, and it will also be necessary to act quickly in 
. order to secure the services of several 
men I have in view.” 

There was a slow cross-fire of ques- 
tions, in which tobacco was discussed 
from every monetary aspect, and the con- 
clusion was that Whiting had all the at- 
tributes of a commercial genius. Why 
had not other men perceived this oppor- 
tunity for money making? And their eyes 
shone with the light that illumines the 
faces of the soldier, the hunter and the 
gambler. Would they go in? They 
would, and did. Whiting was to call for 
their money to put the scheme through 
as fast as he needed it. 

And so, after a parting ‘“night-cap,” 
they exchanged good nights and pro- 
ceeded to their respective homes. 


II. 


On the day following, Mr. Whiting, in 
1/ a hansom cab, rolled up to his office home 
| {a y on Broadway, and on arriving there reached 
eh i iy his desk by a roundabout route, which made it pos- 
, Wt WA Nv sible for him to avoid those who, in another room, 
7 were awaiting his coming. He glanced over half a dozen 
cards announcing the names and business of those who had 
hoped to see him. 

“King,” he said to his private secretary, ‘there is no one 
there that I wish to see, and you may tell them that I will 
not be down, or am attending a directors’ meeting and will 
be engaged for the day.” 

“Tt burst forth as the He pressed a button in his desk and a confidential clerk 
new cigarette.” appeared. “Telephone Mr. Jones that I would like to see 
Drawn ByC.GruNwaLp. iim at once.” 

Mr. Jones was the lawyer who attended to his New Jersey affairs. 

“And send my stenographer,” added the corporation-maker in the next 
breath, as he shed his overcoat. 

The stenographer appeared and Whiting dictated a number of letters. 
They were to an advertising agency, accepting plans for $100,000 worth of 
advertising to be used in exploiting a new cigarette; to a Wall Street jour- 
nalist, requesting an early interview; to the inventor of a cigarette-making 
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machine; to an authority on the affairs of the Atlantic Tobacco Company, 
and to a veteran in the tobacco industry. 

When the letters were completed the lawyer was ushered in, and two 
heads bent over Whiting’s rosewood desk and agreed on the details of the 
incorporation of the Eagle Tobacco Company, capital $9,000,000, half in 
common and half in preferred stock. Mr. Jones hurried back to his office, 
where he at once turned his staff into a swarm of bees, while he made ar- 
rangements for a trip to Trenton to oil a few wheels of incorporation. Time 
represented money to the lawyer, for Whiting was a man who neither wasted 
time nor spared his lieutenants, who were chosen for their capacity for 
quick, accurate work. Another quality required by Whiting was obedience. 
He was a stickler for order and organization. No ship captain was a greater 
disciplinarian ; no captain ever relied more upon his subordinates, and he 
paid them with a generous liberality that would have put philanthropic 
library builders to the blush. He was a shrewd judge of human nature, 
which he had studied from under pretty much every light and shade. 

When he left his companions of the night before he spent little time worry- 
ing over the Eagle Tobacco Company, for the reason that he had already 
carefully worked out his plan, and it was up to the point where, figuratively, 
he had only to touch the button to bring the new combination into working 
existence. 

At 2 o’clock in the afternoon he had luncheon at the Lawyers’ Club, where 
he talked with several acquaintances regarding the stock market and his 
many companies, and incidentally heard all the gossip of the day which was 
eagerly whispered into his ear by men anxious to have the favor of this 
creator of huge corporations. 

He then attended a meeting of the Stuyvesant Trust Company, where the 
directors were engaged in earnestly discussing the ethics of loans made by a 
trust company to the dummy representatives of directors of that trust com- 
pany. The law prohibits such loans. Mr. Whiting heard them out and re- 
frained from volunteering an opinion, which, as happened, was the last one 
asked for. When uttered it ended the meeting. He said: “If I needed the 
money very badly, and the collateral were good, I would borrow where I 
could get the money easiest, even from a company of which I chanced to be 
a director.” : 

Those who had been denouncing such a transaction during the session 
knew in their hearts that they would do the same thing, and although they 
did not say so, they envied: Whiting’s frankness and nerve in declaring him- 
self. 

“There’s one thing about Whiting,” said old Simon Hein, as he passed 
out into the street with his gray-bearded friend Harrison Evarts, “you al- 
ways know where to put your finger on him. He never trades in conversa- 
tion. He never evades the point, and is always willing to go on record. He 
is a remarkable man of business.” 

Having transacted a fair day’s work, Jervis Whiting went home to dress 
for dinner and the opera. 

In the brief interval of ten days Whiting had completed the details of his 
business conspiracy. He made his arrangements with the care of a general 
planning a campaign, the result of which must decide the fate of a nation. 
He had paid cash for the plants which comprised the new industrial combi- 
nation, and he had turned them over to the corporation at one-third more 
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than the purchase prices. All the stock, his own and that of his associates, 
reposed in a safe, ready to be summoned at his command. When he was 
ready he launched the Eagle Tobacco Company with a tremendous noise. 

Day after day the newspapers, cars and bill-boards had been plastered 
with the flaring sentence of warning: 


¢ OUT FOR THE COMMODORE. 
LOOK OUT FOR THE COMMODORE. 
ECS 


Every one asked what it meant, and no one knew. Many believed that it 
referred to a new comic opera. But, finally, it burst forth as the new cigar- 
ette of the Eagle Tobacco Company. The advertising was increased as a 
demonstration for the benefit of the Trust, and also because Whiting was a 
firm believer in the advertising theory if you have anything to sell. Prizes 
were offered for novel and striking advertisements of the new cigarette, and 
a flood of catchpenny devices were introduced in the cigarette box. 

Meanwhile Wall Street had been full of rumors of impending serious com- 
petition for the rich and powerful Atlantic Tobacco Company, or so-called 
Trust. The rumors were carefully nurtured, and a savage manipulative at- 
tack on the stock of the company by Reynolds startled the speculative di- 
rectors of the Atlantic. Atlantic stock declined | 
sharply when the incorporators of the Eagle || 
Company became known, and the shrinkage | | [' | 

\ 


from the top figures already represented $20 
a share. 

Jervis Whiting as the backer of the new 
company meant only 
one thing to speculative 
Wall Street, and that 
was trouble ahead for 
the Atlantic. Whiting, 
had no failures on his “‘\ 
record, and there could 
be but one outcome— 
the Trust would have to 
divide the field. This 
feeling was strength- 
ened when the news- 
papers. printed long 
stories concerning the 
fight. It became more _pro- 
nounced when the Eagle Com- 
pany secured the valuable services 
of some dissatisfied owners of 
plants formerly absorbed by the Atlantic. 

Whiting, in the newspapers, caused 


this defection from the Trust’s work. F 
‘The director 


ing force to be skilfully exaggerated. He pro- ‘\ wi itl of the Atlan- 
ceeded, through his agents, to point out ap- MMW ITY tie calleda sec 
proaching demoralization in the cigarette trade,  _Le_g\|\|] {cond time.” 
and he cleverly stirred up an anti-cigarette cru- hy a DRAWN BY 


. . . ° ° ‘ C. GRUNWALD. 
sade, with its attending legislation, in a western state. 
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A stock market of declining prices was in progress, and Atlantic shares 
led the decline. They had supplied material for rank manipulation in the 
past, and the stock of the company was now regarded as fair game for the 
bears headed by Reynolds. As luck had it, the directors of the Atlantic 
Company at the time of the announcement of the incorporation of the Eagle 
were carrying unusually heavy lines of their own stock. The campaign on 
the floor of the Stock Exchange was a sharp one. Orders were crossed and 
manipulated so deftly that they dazzled and confused the insiders and di- 
rectors of the Trust. With a plentiful supply of stock tickers in their offices 
they had become accustomed to the idea that they owned this fine money- 
making preserve. Whiting and Reynolds undeceived and kept them guess- 
ing. The two conspirators forced their rivals, through the decline in prices, 
to mark up their loans with the banks and liquidate some of their stocks. 

The scene of warfare was next enlarged to include the various sales 
agencies. Retailers complained of the older company’s sales system, and 
they wanted and demanded concessions, or they threatened to push the 
Eagle goods. “The Commodore,” backed by its advertising, sold well. The 
public took kindly to the novelty and the catch phrase, “Not made by a 
Trust,” appeared to please the minds of cigarette consumers. 

Eagle stock was quoted on the curb, and as Whiting held all the stock in 
his safe, it was a very easy thing for him to wash it up from $100 a share 
to $123 for the preferred and $125 for the common. 


III. 


The directors of the Atlantic were quickly and yet very surely realiz- 
ing that they had a worthy enemy to fight. They had not experienced any- 
thing like this before. Hitherto they had crushed every competitor. They 
had demonstrated that there are several kinds of competition which are not 
the life of trade. They intended to crush others out in the future, and had 
contemplated the field grimly and with satisfaction. But, their calculations 
were going astray. Now they were experiencing some of the effects of the 
blighting fight for business that they had thrust upon their competitors. 
And they did not like it. 

Four months of relentless fighting swung by. The directors and chief 
stockholders of the Atlantic were then called together to consider the situa- 
tion. The session had been a long and stormy one, and Whiting’s name 
was responsible for much profanity. 

“The only thing to do,” said the President of the Trust, “is to buy the 
beggars out. It is going’ to cost us a pretty penny, but we will have to do 
it. This sort of thing will ruin us.” 

“T hardly believe,” remarked the Treasurer, “that Whiting will sell out. 
Judging from his interviews, he believes that there is a gold mine in cigar- 
ette-making.” 

A director who knew Whiting was delegated to see him. By appoint- 
ment he called and stated his proposition. The Atlantic would buy out the 
Eagle Company. To his caller Whiting replied, meditatively —— 

“Strange, we were thinking of making you a similar proposition. I am 
a strong believer in the future of this industry. However, if it is your wish, 
I will place your offer before the directors of the Eagle Company.” 

Disheartened and discouraged, believing that his errand had been fruit- 
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less, the director departed. Whiting immediately telephoned for Delmar,Rey- 
nolds and Mason to come to his office. When they assembled he said, 
softly: “Well, gentlemen, we have the Atlantic on the run. They want to 
buy us out, I intimated that we were thinking of bidding for control of 
the Atlantic, and at the same time laughed in my sleeve at the joke. They 
expect an answer in a week, but I will let them stew. Let them send around 
again. Weare so anxious to unload that ' 
it would never do to let them suspect it.” 

The Atlantic’s proposition was ig- 
nored, and so when ten days had sped 
by, with Whiting shrewdly increasing 
his advertising appropriation to force the 
hands of the enemy, the 
director of the Atlantic 
came to see Whiting a 
second time. 

Whiting dwelt upon the 
reluctance of the Eagle 
stockholders to sell. How- 
ever, he reluctantly conde- 
scended to offer to dispose gy 
of the entire capital stock a bag , —= 
of the Eagle Company at ‘> i 
$120 a share. 

At a meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Atlantic 
Company it was unani- 
mously decided to buy out 
the Eagle Company. Only 
the terms of the settlement 
remained to be decided. 

Whiting notified Rey- 
nolds to buy in all his 
short Atlantic stock and 
assume a position on the bull 
side of the market. It was ul- 
timately decided that the Eagle 
stockholders would exchange “Well, gentlemen, we have the Atlantic 
their holdings for $12,500,000 of on the run.” 

Atlantic common stock. DRASE ASE OSCERAUD: 

Atlantic stock had been dragging around par. Reynolds was ostensibly a 
bear and still selling, but his brokers were buying quietly, and on as heavy 
scale as the market permitted. At a meeting called by Whiting, Reynolds 
submitted a statement of the stock market end of the deal. They had sold 
so many thousand shares ‘‘short” and covered, and now they were “long” 
many thousand shares at the lowest prices. 

The settlement between the Trust and its rival had been arranged with 
secrecy. The time had arrived for the public to know of the fact that the 
fight was over—the Atlantic had absorbed the Eagle. 

The story of the purchase was a breakfast sensation. The yellow dailies 
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printed atrocious pictures and double-column scare heads, dealing with the 
facts as they were imagined. 

There was a rush to buy Atlantic stock. With the bitter tobacco war 
at an end the stock was worth more, and so the bulls and bears and the 
lambs joined in a mad scramble to buy, that sent quotations soaring up $40 
a share to a point where Mr. Reynolds, with joy in his heart, but no out- 
ward sign of elation, disposed of the speculative holdings of the pool and 
one-half of the stock they received in exchange for the Eagle. They had, 
in the language of the Street, caught the market going and coming. 

In a week the deal was almost forgotten by everyone but the employees 
of the Eagle, especially those who had deserted the Atlantic and helped 
play Whiting’s game. Discarded as so many old gloves, they were the 
only ones who grasped the events of the year in tobacco with their true 
significance. Therefore, while they may have been grieved, they were not 
surprised when they were requested to leave, and the work of shutting 
down and dismantling most of the Eagle factories was instituted. 

After Whiting and Reynolds had cleaned up their accounts and balanced 
their books, there was another dinner, this time in Whiting’s home. 

“Well, boys,” said Whiting, as a waiter passcd a box of cigars, “I think 
that you will agree with the statement that our expedition in the tobacco 
business was worth while. True, some of the newspapers pounded us; but, 
I apprehend that as long as their ammunition consists in the main of ac- 
cusations that we have money and are powerful they will not injure us very 
much. 

“We netted $800,000 on Reynolds’s deal in the stock. We put $6,000,000 
in the Eagle plants. We sold out for $12,500,000 of stock, half of which 
we marketed. Our profits are approximately $7,300,000. I have divided 
it, half cash and half stock. The checks and securities will be delivered to 
you to-morrow. 

“Have you anything new in view?” 

Then up spoke Delmar, who bit the end from a fresh cigar, saying, “I 
have a little gas project that has been keeping me awake nights.” 
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Synopsis of previous chapters —Time about 1787. Captain Daniel Menard had 
just returned to Quebec to enjoy his first holiday in seven years. Five years be- 
fore he had been captured by the Onondagas and, winning their admiration by his 
stoicism under torture, he had been adopted into the tribe. Of late La Grange, 
his superior officer, had treacherously captured a party of friendty Iroquois, and 
Menard foresaw trouble. He was ill at ease, therefore, when the Commandant at 
Quebec ordered him to Frontenac, ostensibly to bear orders to General d’Orvil- 
liers, but really to see that in the impending campaign against the Senecas, this 
tribe should not be assisted by its kinsmen of the Six Nations. Furthermore, he 
was entrusted with the care of a noble young Frenchwoman, who was 
to be escorted to a kinsman at Frontenac. So, accompanied by the maiden, 
a Jesuit missionary, a dashing young officer of engineers named Danton, and two 
canoemen, Menard set off up the river, not without grave misgivings. The girl 


seemed shy and sad, and Menard feared lest she break down. Furthermore, a sud- 
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den meeting with three strange Indians, who declared they belonged to the Mission, 
troubled him. That Danton might be more useful, Menard ordered him to study 
the Iroquois tongue.—THE Ep1Tor. 


CHAPTER IV.—ConTINvuED. 


ANTON took eagerly to the lessons with Father Claude, for 
they seemed another definite step toward the excitement that 
lay in wait ahead. The studying began on that afternoon 
while they were toiling up against the stream. 

In the evening, when the dusk was coming down and the 
little camp was ready for the night, Menard came up from the heap of 
stores, where the voyageurs had already stretched out, and found the maid 
sitting alone by the fire. Danton, in his rush of interest in the new study, 
had drawn Father Claude aside for another lesson. 

“Mademoiselle is lonely?” asked Menard, sitting beside her. 

“No, no, M’sieu. I have too many thoughts for that.” 

“What interesting thoughts they must be!” 

“They are, M’sieu. They are all about the Indians this morning. Tell 
me, M’sieu—they call you Onontio. What does it mean?” 

“They called me the son of Onontio, because of my uniform. Onontio, 
the Great Mountain, is their name for the Governor ; and the Governor’s sol- 
diers are to them his sons.” 

“They speak a strange language. It is not the same as that of the 
Ottawas, who once worked for my father.” 

“Did you know their tongue?” 

“A few words, and some of the signs. This,” raising her hand, with the 
first finger extended, and slowly moving her arm in a half-circle from hori- 
zon to horizon, “this meant a sun—one day.” 

Menard looked at her in silence. He enjoyed her enthusiasm. 

“Why don’t you learn Iroquois? You would enjoy it. It is a beautiful 
tongue.” 

“T should like to,” she replied, looking with a faint smile at Danton and 
the priest, who were sitting by a beech tree, mumbling in low tones. 

“You shall join the class, Mademoiselle. You shall begin to-morrow. - It 
was thoughtless of Danton to take the Father’s instruction to himself.” 

“And then, M’sieu, I shall know what the Indians say when they sit up 
stiffly in their blankets, and talk down in their throats. They have such 
dignity. It is hard not to believe them when they look straight at one.” 

“Don’t you believe them?” 

“The three this morning—they didn’t tell the truth.” 

“Didn’t they?” 

“Why, I understood that you did not believe them.” 

“And where did Mademoiselle learn that? Did she follow the conver- 
sation?” 

“No; but Lieutenant Danton——’ 

“He told you?” 

She nodded. Menard frowned. 

“He shouldn’t have done that.” 

The maid looked surprised at his remark, and the smile left her face. 

“Of course,” she said, a little stiffly, “whatever is not meant for my 


” 


ears-—— 
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Menard was still frowning, and he failed to notice her change in manner. 
He abruptly gave the conversation a new turn, but seeing after a short time 
that the maid had lost interest in his sallies, he rose and called to the priest. 

“Father, you are to have a new pupil. Mademoiselle also will study the 
language of the Iroquois. Perhaps if you two would forego your exclusive 
air, Mademoiselle would begin at once.” 

Danton, without waiting for the priest, came hurriedly over to the maid. 

“You must pardon me,” he said; “I did not think—I did not know that 
you would be interested. It is so dry.” 

The maid smiled at the fire. 

“You did not ask,” she replied. 

“Tt will be splendid,” said Danton. ‘We shall learn the language of the 
trees and the grass and the rivers and the birds. And the message of the 
wampum belt, too, we shall know. You see,” looking up at Menard, 
“already I am catching the meanings.” 

Menard smiled, and then went down the bank, leaving the threé to bend 
their heads together over the mysteries of the Iroquois rule of gender. 

It was nearly an hour later, after the maid had crept to her couch beneath 
the canoe, and Perrot and Guerin had sprawled upon the bales and were 
snoring in rival keys, when Danton came lightly down the slope humming 
a drinking song. He saw Menard, and dropped to the ground beside him, 
with a low laugh. 

“Mademoiselle will lead my wits a chase, Menard. Already she is deep 
in the spirit of the new work.” 

“Be careful, my boy, that she leads no more than your wits a chase.” 

Danton laughed again. 

“T don’t believe there is great danger. What a voice she has! I did not 
know it first, when she was frightened and spoke only in the lower tones. 
Now when she speaks or laughs, it is like-——” 

“Like what?” 

“There is no simile in our tongue, light as it is. It may be that in the 
Iroquois I shall find the words. It should be something about the singing 
brooks or the voice of the leaves at night.” 

The lad was in such buoyant spirits that Menard had to harden himself 
for the rebuke which he must give. Now, as nearly always, he spoke ab- 
ruptly. 

‘Have you forgotten our talk of this morning, Danton?” 

“No,” replied the boy, looking up in surprise. 

The night had none of the dampness that had left a white veil over the 
morning just gone. The moon was half hidden behind the western trees. 
The sky, for all the dark, was blue and deep, set with thousands of stars, 
each of which looked down at its mate in the shining water.” 

“T spoke of the importance of keeping our own counsel.” 

Danton began to feel what was coming. He looked down at the ground 
without replying. 

“To-night Mademoiselle has repeated a part of our conversation.” 

“Mademoiselle—why, she is one of our party. She knows about us— 
who we are, what we are going for——” 

“Then you have told her, Danton.” 
“How could she help knowing? We are taking her to Frontenac.” 
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“Neither Father Claude nor I have told her why we go to Frontenac.” 

“But Major Provost is her friend ——” 

“He would never have told her.” 

‘But she seemed to know about it.” 

“Then you have talked it over with her?” 

“Why, no—that is, in speaking of our journey, we naturally said some- 
thing of the meaning of the expedition. It could hardly be expected that 
we—lI fail to see, Captain, what it is you are accusing me of.” 

“You have not been accused yet, Danton. Let me ask you a question. 
Why did you enter the King’s army?” 

Danton hesitated, and started once or twice to frame an answer with his 
lips, but made no reply. 

‘Do you wish a gay uniform to please the maids, to——” 

“You are unfair, M’sieu.”’ 

“No. I wish to know. We will say, if you like, that you have hoped to 
be a soldier—a soldier of whom the King may one day have cause to be 
proud.” 

Danton flushed and bowed his head. 

“TI offered you the chance to go on this mission, Danton, because I be- 
lieved in you. I believed that you ‘had the making of a soldier. This is 
not a child’s errand, this of ours. It is the work of strong men. This 
morning I told you my talk with those Onondagas because I have planned 
from the start to take you into my confidence and to give you the chance 
to make a name for yourself. I made a point of the importance of keeping 
such things to yourself.” 

“But Mademoiselle, M’sieu, she is different 

“Look at the facts, Danton. I told you this morning. Within half a day 
you have passed on your information. How do I know that you would not 
have let it slip to others if you had had the chance? You forget that Made- 
moiselle is a woman, and the first and last duty of a soldier is to tell no 
secrets to a woman.” ; 

“You speak wrongly of Mademoiselle. It is cowardly.” 

“Cowardly, Danton?” 

“Your pardon, M’sieu! A thousand pardons! It escaped me——” 

“We will pass it by. I want you to understand this matter. Made- 
moiselle will spend a night in Montreal. We shall leave her with other 
women. A stray word, which to her might mean nothing, might be enough 
to give the wrong persons a hint of the meaning of our journey. A mo- 
ment’s nervousness might slip the bridle from her tongue. All new France 
is not so loyal that we can afford to drop a chance secret here and there. 
These Indians this morning were spies, I am inclined to believe, scouting 
along the river for information of the coming campaign. The only way 
that we can feel secure is by letting no word escape our lips, no matter how 
trivial. I tell you this, not so much for this occasion as for a suggestion 
for the future.” 

“Very well, M’sieu. You will please accept my complete apologies.” 

“T shall have to add, Danton, that if any further mistake of this kind 
occurs I shall be forced to dismiss you from my service. Now that I have 
said this, I want you to understand that I don’t expect it to happen. I have 
believed in you, Danton, and I stand ready to be a friend to you.” 


” 
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Menard held out his hand. Danton clasped it nervously, mumbling a 
second apology. For a few moments they sat there, Menard trying to 
set Danton at ease; but the boy was flushed and he spoke only half co- 
herently. He soon excused himself and wandered off among the trees and 
the thick bushes. 

Three days later they reached the foot of Montreal Island, and moved 
slowly up the channel, past the islands and the green banks with their 
little log houses or occasionally larger dwellings built in the French style. 
St. Helen’s Island, nearly opposite the city, had a straggling cluster of 
hastily built bark houses, and a larger group of tents where the regulars 
were encamped, awaiting the arrival of Governor Denonville with the 
troops from Quebec. 

The city lay before them, on its gentle slope, the mountain rising behind 
like an untiring sentry. It was early in the afternoon, and on the river 
were many canoes and small boats, filled with soldiers and friendly Indians. 

At the city wharf Menard turned to Danton. 

“We shall have to get a larger canoe, Danton, and a stronger. Will you 
see to it, please? We shall have two more in our party from now on. 
Make sure that the canoe is in the best of condition. Also, I wish you 
would see to getting the rope and the other things we may need in working 
through the rapids. Then spend your time as you like. We shall start 
early in the morning.” 

Menard and Father Claude together went with the maid to the Superior, 
who arranged for her to pass the night with the sisters. Then Menard leit 
the priest to make his final arrangements at the Mission, and went himself 
to see the Commandant, to whom he outlined the bare facts of his journey 
to Frontenac. , 

“The thing that most concerns you,” he said finally, “is a meeting I had 
four days ago with three Indians down the river. One called himself Long 
Arrow and another was Teganouan, who, Father de Casson tells me, re- 
cently left the Mission at the Sault St. Francis Xavier. They claim to be 
Mission Indians. It will be well to watch out for them, and to have an eye 
on the Richelieu, and the other routes, to make sure that they don’t slip 
away to the south with information.” 

“Very well,” replied the Commandant. “I imagine that we can stop them. 
Do you feel safe about taking this maid up the river just now?” 

“Oh, yes. Our men are scattered along the route, are they not?” 

“Yes; quite a number are out establishing Champigny’s transport 
system.” 

“T don’t look for any trouble. But I should like authority for one or two 
extra men.” 

“Take anything you wish, Menard. I will get word over to the Island at 
once, giving you all the authority you need.” 


CHAPTER V. 


DANTON BREAKS OUT. 


When Menard reached the wharf, early on the following morning, he 
found Father Claude waiting for him. The new canoe lay on the wharf, 
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and beside it was a heap of stores. Perrot and the two new engages sat 
on the edge of the wharf. The sun had just risen over the trees on St. 
Helen’s Island, and the air was clear and cool. 

“Wrell, Perrot,” said Menard, ‘as he unslung his musket and horn, “‘is 
everything ready? Good morning, Father. You are on time, I see; and 
that is more than we can say for Danton. Where is the boy?” 

“He has gone for Mademoiselle St. Denis, Captain. He was here before 
the sunrise, checking up the stores.” 

*Learning to work, is he? That is a good sign. And how about your- 
self? Did you pick up anything yesterday?” 

“Yes,” replied the priest. “I inquired at the Mission about Teganouan 
and his companions.” 

“Well?” 

“Nothing is known of them. Teganouan had been one of the worst 
drunkards among the Onondagas, and his conversion, a year ago, was 
thought to be one of our greatest victories for the faith. His penances were 
among the most complete and purging ever. ” 

“Never mind that, Father; what about the three?” 

“Just before I left the Mission for Quebec, he went on an errand to the 
city and fell among some of our fellow-countrymen who were having a 
drinking bout. For a few days after that he wavered, and fell again. Once 
afterward he was seen in company with two low fellows, coureurs de bois, 
who have since been arrested and confined under suspicion of communicat- 
ing with the enemy.” 

“He has returned to the Mission, then?” 

“No, he disappeared some time ago. They do not know the Long Ar- 
row. I described him to Brother de Lamberville——” 

“Oh, he is here now?” 

“Yes. It seems, further, that all the brothers with the Iroquois have had 
word and are returning. That much of my labor is removed.” 

“How do they get this word?” said Menard impatiently. “That is the old 
question. It is enough to make one wonder if there are any secrets 
kept from the enemy’s country.” 

“No one seems to know, M’sieu. The Superior told me last night that 
they had not been sent for. So it would seem that the information must 
have reached them through the Indians.” 

“The folly of these new Governors!’ Menard strode back and forth. 
“Oh, it makes one sigh for old Frontenac. He never walked blindfolded 
into such a trap as this. But you were speaking of Father de Lamberville.” 

“Tt was only that I described the Long Arrow. He seemed to remember 
stich a collar as the Long Arrow wore. He could not recall exactly.” 

“Then we may as well forget the incident. It seems that we are to know 
nothing of it. Here is Danton.” 

The Lieutenant and the maid were walking rapidly down to the wharf. 
Mademoiselle was in a gay mood after her few hours among the comforts 
of a city. 

“Good morning!” she called, waving her hand. 

“Good morning!” said Menard shortly. He did not look a second time, 
to see her smile fade at his brusque reply, for Guerin had not appeared, 
and he was rapidly losing patience. 
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‘CHE TURNED TO PERROT AND SAID, ‘ PULL HIM OUT.’” 
Drawn by H. M. Eaton. 


“Perrot,” he said, “do you know where Guerin was last evening?” 

“Yes, M’sieu. He was at the inn.” 

“What was he doing, drinking?” 

“A little, M’sieu.” 

“Go up there, on the run. If you don’t find him there, come right back, 
for we can’t wait much longer for anyone.” 

Perrot ran up the street and disappeared. In a few moments he came 
in sight, striding down between the rows of houses and holding Guerin 

4 
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firmly by one arm. The young fellow was hanging back, and stumbling in 
limp fashion. He was evidently drunk. Danton, who had joined Menard 
when the two men appeared, said: ‘Heavens! he must have started early.” 
Some distance behind Perrot and Guerin came a ragged crowd of woods- 
men, singing, jeering and shouting, and bearing broad traces of a sleep- 
less night. | 

Menard stood waiting with a look of disgust. 

When they came upon the wharf, Guerin laughed and tried to get out a 
flippant-apology for his tardiness; but before the words were off his lips 
Menard seized him, and dragging him across the wharf, threw him into the 
water. Then he turned to Perrot and said, ‘Pull him out.” 

The two men stood uneasily near, with startled faces. Behind them 

the maid was sitting, a frightened look in her eyes. : 
’ In all an hour had gone before they were ready to start. Guerin was 
weak and shivering from his plunge, but Menard ordered him into the 
canoe. The incident drew a cloud over the maid’s spirits, and altogether 
depressed the party, so that not until afternoon did they get into conversa- 
tion. By that time they were past the LaChine Rapids and the Sault St. 
Louis, where the men made a portage, and Danton led the maid along the 
bank through the tangled brush and briars.’ When at last they were ready 
to push on across Lake St. Louis the maid’s skirt was torn in a dozen 
places, and a thorn had got into her hand, which Danton carefully removed 
with the point of his knife, wincing and flushing with her at each twinge of 
pain. 

They spent next day on the island, for what with wind and rain the Lake 
was impassable for their canoe. The men built a hut of brush and bark, 
which sheltered the party from the driving storm. Menard’s mood light- 
ened at the prospect of.a rest, and he started a long conversation in Iro- 
quois, which soon had even Father Claude laughing, in his silent way. The 
rain stopped in the afternoon, but the wind was still running high. Menard 
and the engages went out early in the afternoon and repacked all the sup- 
plies, in order that the weight might be distributed more evenly in the 
canoé. With this and other work he was occupied until nearly time for 
the evening meal. Father Claude took the occasion for a solitary walk and 
for meditation. When Menard entered the hut he found the maid sitting 
with her head resting against. one of the supporting trees. She wore a 
disturbed, unsettled expression. Danton evidently had been sitting or 
standing near her, for when Menard entered, stooping, he was moving 
across the hut in a hesitating, conscious manner. The Captain looked at 
them curiously. ; 

“T’m afraid we'll have to take away a part of your house to pay for your 
supper,” he said. “Everything is wet outside that might do for firewood. 
Lend a hand, Danton.” He gathered logs and sticks from the floor and 
walls, and carried them out. Danton, after a quick look toward the maid 
(which, of course, Menard saw), did the same. 

The Captain was the first to re-enter the hut. The maid had not moved, 
and her eyes were puzzled and weary, but she tried to smile. 

“Has it stopped raining?” she asked. 

Menard gave her an amused glance, and pointed to a sparkling beam of 
sunlight that came slanting in through an opening in the wall and buried 
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itself in a little pool of light on the trampled ground. She looked at it, 
flushed, and turned her eyes away. He stood for a moment, half minded 
to ask the question that was on his tongue, but finally held it back. Ina 
moment Danton came back, looking suspiciously at each of them as he 
stooped to gather another armful of wood. 

Menard was thoughtful during the evening meal. Afterward he slipped 
his arm through Father Claude's, and led him for a short walk, giving him 
an account of the incident. 

“I didn’t say anything at the time,” he concluded, “partly because ¢ 
thought I might be mistaken and partly because it would have been the 
worst thing I could do. I begin to see—I should have foreseen it before 
I spoke to him about the girl—that we’ve got trouble ahead, Father, with 
these precious children. I confess I don’t know just what to do about it. 
We must think it over. Anyway, you had better talk to her. She would 
tell you what she wouldn’t tell me. If he’s annoying her we must know it.” 

The priest acquiesced, and they returned to the camp, to find the maid 
still sitting alone with a troubled face, and Danton pottering about the fire 
with a show of keeping himself occupied. They ate in silencé, in spite of Me- 
nard’s efforts to arouse them. After the meal they hung about, each hesi- 
tating to wander away, and yet seeing no pleasure i in gathering about the 
fire. Menard saw that Father Claude had it in mind to speak to the maid, 
so he got Danton away on a pretext of looking over the stores. But he 
said nothing of the episode that was in all their minds, preferring to await 
the priest’s report. 

After the maid had gone to her couch beneath the canoe, and Danton 
had wandered into the wilderness that was all about them, Father Claude 
joined Menard at the fire. 

“Well, Father, what word?” 

“Soft, M’sieu. It is not likely that she sleeps as yet.” 

“Well?” 

“T have talked long with her, but she is of a stubborn mind.” 

“How is that?” 

“She was angry at first. It was a trial to my patience, for she spoke 
hastily and asked me in short terms to leave her in solitude. And then, 
after a time, when she began to see that it was her welfare and our duty 
which I had in mind, and not an idle curiosity, she was moved.” 

“Did she speak then?” 

“No, M’sieu, she wept, and insisted that there was no trouble of her mind 
—it was merely the thought of her home and her father that had cast her 
down.” 

“And so she has pride,” mused Menard. 

The following day was all but half gone before the wind had dropped 
to a rate that made the passage of the lake advisable. Menard ordered the 
noon meal for an hour earlier than usual, and shortly afterward set out 
across the upper end of Lake St. Louis to the foot of the cascades. Before 
the last bundle had been carried up the portage to Buisson Point the dusk 
was settling over the woods across the river and the rising ground on Isle 
Perrot beyond the mouth of the Ottawa. 

During the next day they passed on up the stream to the Coteau des 
Cedres. Menard and Father Claude were both accustomed to take the 
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rapid without carrying, or even unloading, but Danton looked at the swirl- 
ing water with doubt in his eyes. When the maid, leaning back in the 
canoe while the men halted at the bank to make fast for the passage, saw 
the torrent that tumbled and pitched merrily down toward them, she 
laughed. To hold a sober mood for long was not in her buoyant nature, 
and she welcomed a dash of excitement as a relief from the strained rela- 
tions of the two days just gone. 

“M’sieu,” she called to Menard, with a sparkle in her eyes, “oh, M'sieu, 
may I stay in the canoe?” 

Danton turned quickly at the sound of her voice, and a look, half ci 
pain, half of surprise, came over his face as he saw her eagerness and her 
forgetfulness of himself. Menard looked at her in doubt. 

“It may be a wet passage, Mademoiselle.” - 

“And why not, M’sieu? Have I not been wet before? See, I will protect 
myself.”” She drew the bundles closely about her feet, and threw a blanket 
across her knees. ‘‘Now I can brave the stream, Captain. Or,’—her gav 
tone dropped, and she looked demurely at him,—"perhaps it is that I am 
too heavy, that I should carry myself up the bank. I will obey orders, Cap- 
tain.” But as she spoke she tucked the blanket closer about her, and stole 
another glance at Menard. 

He smiled. He was thinking of Madame Gordeau and her fragile 
daughter, who had shuddered with fear at a mere glimpse of the first rapid. 
“Very well,” he said. “Mademoiselle shall stay in the canoe.” 

“But it is not safe “ broke in Danton, stepping forward. Then, 
conscious of a blunder, he turned away. 

“Lay hold, boys!” said Menard. 

Perrot and one of the new men waded into the water and took hold of 
the gunwales on either side of the bow. Menard himself took the stern. 
He called to Danton, who stood awkwardly upon the bank: “Take the 
rope, with the men.” 

“Wait,” called Menard, as the rope straightened. “Mademoiselle, I am 
sorry to disturb you, but if you will sit farther back you will have less 
trouble from the spray. He waded along the side and helped her to move 
nearer the stern, placing the bundles and the blanket about her as before. 
Then he shouted, “Go on!” and they started into the foaming water. 

They toiled slowly up the incline, catching at rocks to steady their course, 
and often struggling for a foothold. Once Menard ordered a halt, at a 
large boulder, and all rested for a moment. When they started again, the 
men at the bow of the canoe had some trouble in holding it steady, for their 
feet were on a stretch of smooth rock, and Menard called Danton back to 
help them. The boy worked his way along the rope and reached the bow. 

“Come around behind Perrot,” said Menard. Danton reached around 
Perrot’s body and caught hold of the gunwale. At that moment his foot 
slipped, and he fell, dragging the side of the canoe down with him. The 
men at the bow did their best to prevent a capsize, but succeeded only in 
keeping half the bundles in the canoe. The rest—the muskets and the 
maid—went into the river. 

Menard moved forward as rapidly as he could against the current. The 
maid, unable at once to get her feet. used as she was to the water, was 
swept down against him. He caught her, and steadying himself with 
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‘“MY GOD, LET ME HAVE HER!” 


Drawn by H. M. Eaton. 
one hand by the water-logged canoe, raised her head and held her while 
she struggled for a footing and shook the water from her eyes. Before she 
was wholly herself, Danton came plunging toward them. 
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“Give her to me!” he said huskily. “I’ve drowned her! My God, let 
me have her!” : 

“Stop!” said Menard sternly. ‘This is no time for talk. Take the men, 
and go after those bales. Quick!” 

Danton looked stupidly at him and at the maid, who was wiping the water 
from her face with one hand, and holding tightly to the Captain, then he 
followed Perrot, who had already, with the two new men and Father Claude, 
commenced to get together the bales, most of which had sunk and were 
moving slowly along the bottom. Menard still had his arm about the girl’s 
shoulders. He helped her to the shore. 

“Keep moving, Mademoiselle—aon’t sit down. In a-‘moment we shall 
have a fire. Father Claude,” he called, “will you bring the canoe ashore?” 
Then to the maid, “There are yet some dry blankets, thank God!” 

Mademoiselle was herself now, and she protested. “But it is only water, 
M’sieu. Let me go on with you, beyond the rapids.” 

Menard shook his head. . The canoe was soon on the bank and emptied 
of water. The other men were beginning to come in with soaked bundles 
and dripping muskets. Each bale was opened and the contents spread out 
to dry, while Guerin was set to work at drying the muskets with a cloth. 
Perrot and Danton built a rough shelter for the maid, enclosing a small 
fire, and gave her some dry blankets. Then each man dried himself as best 
he could. : 

This accident threw Danton into a fit of gloom from which nothing 
seemed to arouse him. He was careless of his duty, and equally careless 
to the reprimands that followed. This went on for two days, during which 
the maid seemed at one moment to avoid him and at another to watch for 
his coming. In the evening of the second day following, the party camped 
at Pointe 4 Baudet, on Lake St. Francis. The supper, eaten in silence, 
was more oppressive than usual, for neither Menard nor Father Claude 
could overcome the influence of Danton’s heavy face and the maid's 
troubled eyes. After the supper, the two strolled away and sat down just 
out.of earshot on a mossy knoll. For hours they talked there, their voices 
low, save once or twice when Danton’s rose. They seemed to have lost all 
count of time, all heed of appearances. Menard and the priest made an 
effort at first to appear unobservant, but later, seeing that their movements 
were beyond the sight of those unheeding eyes, they took to watching and 
speculating on the course of the conversation. The night came on and the 
dark closed over them. Still the murmur of those low voices floated across 
the-camp. 

Father Claude went down to the water with a troubled mind and walked 
slowly up and down. Menard saw to the final preparations for the night 
and posted the first sentry. Then he joined the priest. 

“Father?” 

“Ves,” 

“T think it is time to speak.” 

“T fear it is, M’sieu.” 

“T must leave it in your hands.” 

“Shall IT go now?” 

“Yes,” 

Without further words, Father Claude walked up the bank, crackling 
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through the bushes. From this spot the voices were inaudible, and for a 
few moments there was no sound. Then Menard could hear some one 
moving heavily through the undergrowth, going farther and farther into 
the stillness, and he knew that it was Danton. He sat on the bank with his 
back against a tree and waited for along hour. At last he dropped asleep. 

He was awakened by Father Claude. The priest dropped to the ground 
beside him. His training had given Menard the faculty of awakening in- 
stantly into full grasp of a situation. 

“Well,” he said, “where is the maid?” 

“She has gone to her couch, but not to sleep, I fear. It has come, 
M’sieu.” 

“What has come?” 

“Danton has lost his senses. He asks her to marry, to flee with him 

Menard held up his hand. 

“Ts it right that you should tell me this?” 

“Yes. [told her I must talk with you; but I shall not tell all she said.” 

“Very well, go on.” 

“It is a difficult case. She has had no such experience before, and knows 
not how to receive him. She seems to have no love for him, beyond the 
pleasure his flattery has given her. She believes all he says. One thing 
I have learned, aside from all questions of expediency, of care for our trust, 
there are reasons why this must not go on.” 

“Not for the present, at least. She may do what she will once we have 
taken her safely to Frontenac.” 

“No, M’sieu; not even then. We must stop it at once.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Menard, ‘‘so far as we are concerned, we have no 
choice.. You need not bother longer to-night. I will wait for the boy. I 
am sorry for him.” 

“T should have more pity if I knew less of his past.” 

“Tush, Father! He is not a bad fellow as they go. To be sure, he does 
not rise any too well to new responsibilities, but he will grow into it. It 
is better an honest infatuation for the daughter of a gentleman than a dis- 
honest one for an Indian maid. And you know our officers, Father. 
God knows, they are all bad enough; and yet they are loyal fellows.” 

“Ah, my son, I fear you will be too lenient with him. Believe me, we 
have not a minute to waste. I know whereof I speak.” 

“Have no fear, Father. Good night!” * 

“Good. night !’’ 

Menard lay on the bank, gazing at the sparkling water and listening to 
the restless steps of the sentry and to the deeper sounds of the forest. An- 
other hour crept by, and still Danton had not returned. Menard walked 
about the camp to make sure that he was not already rolled in his blanket ; 
then he went to the sentry, who was leaning against a tree a few rods away. 

“Colin,” he said, “have you seen Lieutenant Danton?” 

“Yes, M’sieu. He is up there.” The sentry pointed through the trees 
that fringed the river. “I heard a noise some time ago, and went up to 
see. He is lying under a beech tree, if he has not moved, and I should 
have heard him if he had. It may be that he is asleep.” 

Menard nodded, and walked slowly along the bank, bending aside the 
briars that caught at his clothes and his hands. 

( To be continued.) 
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THE TRUST BUILDERS. 


By EARL Mayo. 


HIS is the era of trusts. Almost everything that we use, 
from the tin dinner-pail carried by the laboring man to 
the palace car in which the multi-millionaire travels, is 
made by atrust. Industrial consolidation is the order of 
the time. There is scarcely a line of commercial produc- 
tion that has not felt the centralizing tendency that 

marks the passing from the system of competition to that of combination. 

This movement has gone on with cumulative rapidity. It does not re- 
quire a man of middle age to remember the time when the trust, as it is 
known to-day, was not in existence. A decade ago there were not a dozen 
business combinations in the country that deserved to be designated as 
trusts. It seems astonishing, then, to learn that the industrial combinations 
formed in the United States during the year 1899 alone represented an 
authorized capitalization of $2,000,000,000, an amount equal to all the coin 
in circulation in the country. There are in the United States to-day some 
two hundred of these industrial combinations, with a combined capital of 
$6,000,000,000. 

Recent as is this era of industrial development, we are passing already into 
its second phase, represented by the combination of combinations, designed 
to bring all the interests in a particular line of production into one centralized 
organization. The tendency of the time is shown by the formation at the 
very beginning of the first year of the new century of the great billion dollar 
combination of the steel interests, which has brought together into a single 
organization nine great steel producing companies, each of which was pre- 
viously designated as a trust. By the close of the first five-year period of the 
twentieth century it is probable that there will be in existence a far smaller 
number of trusts than exist to-day, but it is certain that these will be many 
times more powerful and more effective in carrying out the purposes for 
which such combinations are formed than are those which now occupy the 
field. In fact, of the two hundred, more or less, concerns that are now 
classed under the head of trusts, verv few are trusts to the extent of being 
monopolies in particular lines of trade. They are all trusts, however, in the 
meaning that the word has come to bear in common use, that is, a com- 
pany made up of smaller companies, combining a large number of manufac- 
turing plants and controlling, to a considerable extent at least, the output 
in its particular line of manufacture. In this sense there probably are more 
than two hundred trusts in the United States, for there are numbers of un- 
incorporated organizations which control business by means of deals or 
“agreements” which answer the purpose of regularly organized trusts. The 
enormous capitalization of these concerns, the great salaries which they pay 
to their presidents and prominent officials, and the vast scale on which 
their business operations are conducted would have staggered the imagina- 
tion of the most daring business man of a generation ago. : 

The pioneer of American trusts was the Standard Oil Company, which 
was formed nearly thirty years ago, and which remains to-day the most 
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weaichy and powerful organization of its kind in existence. The credit or 
responsibility for founding this company, and in fact for originating the trust 
idea, must be assigned to one man, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, who is still the 
president and the animating spirit of the organization. The development of 
the plan for the control of the-oil business was the natural outgrowth of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s mind, stimulated by the conditions which he saw surrounding 
him at the time when the discovery of coal oil in western Pennsylvania be- 
gan to make this an important business. The methods developed in carrying 
out the plan of securing the control of the refining and distribution of oil 
were those which have come to Ty 

be regarded as characteristic of 
trusts—the securing of espe- 
cially favorable rates from trans- 
portation companies, the assim- 
ilation or crushing out of rivals 
and the control of prices by 
withholding or increasing avail- 
able supplies. The oil industry 
is one which has lent itself read- 
ily to this method of treatment. 
Its production is limited to a few 
restricted sections of the earth’s 
surface, and, therefore, the com- 
pany controlling the outlets for 
these sources of supply has been 
able to control the markets of 
practically the whole commercial 
world. 

As everybody knows, the 
methods adopted by Mr. Rock- 
efeller and his associates in 
forming and developing the 
Standard Oil Company have met 
with marvelous financial success. 
This original trust has become 
the parent of many other great 
financial organizations formed 
under its directing care and gov- 
erned by the men who are its 
leading spirits. So greatly has 
the Standard Oil Company ex- 
panded that it now attends to its 
owns transportation, owns its 
own pipe-lines, railways, steam- 
boats and delivery wagons, man- 
ufactures itsown tanks andcases 
and cans, and has as side issues 
the manufacture of a dozen by- 
products, each of which repre- 


J. PIERPONT MORGAN, WHOSE MANAGEMENT OF THE 
4 x ‘*BILLION DOLLAR TRUST’ COULD ALONE INSPIRE 
sents a great investment. It is} conriIDENCE IN THE UNDERTAKING. 
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said to have in the form of banking 
deposits, railway securities and other 
forms of invested capital an amount 
equal to one-seventh of all the money 
in circulation in this country. The 
tremendous power, industrial, finan- 
cial and political, wielded by this 
enormous aggregation of capital is 
difficult to overestimate, and be- 
comes all the more impressive when 
one reflects that it is to a very large 
extent the work of the hands and 
brain of the man who is its financial 
head. 

There is probably no man whose 
name is so widely known, who is so 
much of a mystery and a wonder to 
his countrymen as is Mr. Rockefeller. 
He is reputed to be, and probably is, 
the richest man in the world, but the 

ad ae amount of his fortune, which is vari- 

JAMES B. DILL, A CORPORATION LAWYER, 

WHOSE FEES RUN INTO THE MILLIONS. ously estimated at from two to five 
hundred millions, is unknown to any person except himself, and it is doubt- 
ful even if Mr. Rockefeller can tell within a good many millions the real 
value of his private fortune from day to day. The amount of his salary as 
president of the Standard Oil Company is one of the secrets of the concern. 
It has been reported to be $100,000, and it has been reported to be nothing 
at all, but at any rate it is one of the lesser items in his yearly income ac- 
count. It is known, however, that he is the largest single holder of 
Standard Oil stock, which is about one hundred million dollars in face 
value, but which is in reality over eight times that amount, gauged by the 
market price of its securities. 

An estimate which seems to be conservative has placed Mr. Rockefeller’s 
income at fifty thousand dollars per day, and as all this is made directly 
or indirectly through his association with the Standard Oil trust, it is safe 
to say that he has no reason to rail against such organizations. 

While the Standard Oil Company is really a billion dollar concern, its 
face capitalization is less than a hundred millions. The distinction of being 
the first billion dollar trust to be organized has therefore gone to the United 
States Steel Corporation, with its capital stock of $850,000,000, and a bonded 
indebtedness of $304,000,000. The formation of this gigantic corporation 
stands as one of the marvels of modern business organization, and has been 
brought about by the combined energies of the most astute business men in 
the country. It is noteworthy as marking the retirement from the steel 
business of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, whose enterprise in building up the great 
Carnegie Steel Works has raised him from the position of a penniless youth 
to the possession of an income of $12,000,000 per year. It is even more 
noteworthy as illustrating the dominance which Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has 
come to exercise in the financial world. 

Mr. Morgan was the most prominent figure in the negotiations which 
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resulted in the formation of the United States Steel Corporation, and it is 
reported that he received $15,000,000 in shares for his services in this connec- 
tion. It was Mr. Morgan who brought about the recent consolidation of the 
anthracite coal interests, and he has played a leading part in almost every 
great railroad combination that has been formed within the past few years. 
Mr. Morgan’s personal fortune, though of vast extent, is probably less than 
those of several other men in the United States, but in modern business 
operations it is not the ownership but the control of millions that gives 
supremacy in financial operations, anc Mr. Morgan undoubtedly has at 
his beck and call more millions than any other man in the United States. 
This financial power, wielded with marvelous sagacity and business acumen, 
has given him the undisputed position of the greatest promoter in the 
country, with profits from his operations amounting to twelve or fifteen 
million dollars per year. Thus, entirely aside from his holdings of trust 
stocks, Mr. Morgan is quite the most prominent of all trust builders to-day. 

The consolidation into one concern of such vast interests as are repre- 
sented by the United States Steel Corporation demands not merely a com- 
manding knowledge of business conditions, a genius for organization and a 
wonderful mastery of men, it requires also a good many millions in tangi- 
ble and readily available form to enable it to be carried through in safety. 
There are dozens and dozens of speculative traders in Wall Street who 
would have been ready to line their pockets through the crash in steel stocks 
that would have followed the breaking down of the combination before it 
was perfected, and they would have assaulted the movement vigorously had 
there been even a fair hope of success in such an undertaking. It was 
necessary for Mr. Morgan and his associates to be ready to protect the 
millions of dollars’ worth of securities of the constituent companies of the 
combine while it was being formed, and it is said that 920,000,000 was on 
deposit for this purpose, and Mr. 
Morgan was prepared to check any 
bear movement in steel stocks by 
buying in the open market as many 
of the bonds and shares of the vari- 
ous companies as should be offered at 
the price which he and his associates 
had decided upon. The knowledge 
that he could and would do this ef- 
fectively prevented an attempt to 
hammer down the prices of steel 
stocks by large sales on the ex- 
changes. The magic of Morgan’s 
name, as well as the extent of his 
resources, enabled him to support a 
billion dollars’ worth of securities in 
the market at every step in the tran- 
saction. 

Of the other important businvss 
men concerned in the steel consoli- 
dation the most noteworthy is the 
gentleman who is to become the 
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president of the new organization, and whose name until recently was unfa- 
miliar to newspaper readers. This man is Mr. Charles M. Schwab, the pres- 
ident of the Carnegie Company, and the man who had charge of its execu- 
tive affairs under the direction of Mr. Carnegie. Mr. Schwab’s career is char- 
acteristically American, and he is as good an example as can be quoted of the 
men who have charge of the interests of our great trusts. He was born in a 
small Pennsylvania town, and started in life for himself at the age of 15. 
Ir. 1880, a little more than twenty years ago, he obtained a position in the 
Carnegie Works at one dollar per day. In seven years he raised himself 
to the position of chief engineer of the company, and built the great Home- 
stead plant, which he managed for two years after its completion. He took 
up the study of metallurgy and chemistry as applied to the steel industry, 
working in a laboratory which he fitted up in his own home. He introduced 
many improvements in the manufacture of steel, and it is largely due to him 
that American armor plate enjoys its present reputation. 

It is said that at the time when Mr. Schwab was chief engineer at the 
Carnegie Works he received an offer of $50,000 per year to go to England 
to take charge of a steel works. He refused this offer, but said nothing 
about it to Mr. Carnegie, who heard of it indirectly. Carnegie summoned 

Schwab to lim and asked 
him why he did not accept 
the position. Mr. Schwab 
replied frankly that it was 
not what he wanted, and in 
response to his employer’s 
inquiry as to what he did 
want, replied that he hoped 
in time to become a partner 
in the Carnegie Works. 
This ambition was realized 
in 1896, when he was placed 
in supreme control of the 
company, with more than 
forty thousand men under 
him. Mr. Schwab is now a 
little past forty, and, in ad- 
dition to the salary of one 
hundred thousand dollars 
per year, which he received 
from the Carnegie Com- 
pany at the time of its ab- 
“sorption in the Steel Trust, 
he held an interest- of fifteen 
million dollars in the con- 
cern. Among his subordi- 
nates were a dozen men 
who received from $25,000 
to $50,000 a year. What 
CHARLES M. SCHWAB, PRESIDENT OF THE BILLION Mr. Schwab’s salary will be 
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States Steel Company is a matter concerning which the public is not likely 
to be informed, at least not for some time, but it will probably be com- 
mensurate with the importance of his position at the head of the greatest 
business concern in the country, and in more or less direct control of five 
hundred thousand men. 

Two of the other constituent companies which are now included in the 
United States Steel Company are the Federal Steel Company and the 
American Steel and Wire Company, which of themselves possessed a capi- 
talization of nearly $206,000,000. The organization of both of these com- 
panies was largely due to Mr. John W. Gates, who was also an important 
factor in the recent consolidation. The story of the formation of the Ameri- 
can Steel and Wire Company is an interesting one as an example of the 
dash and daring which the great organizers of American business frequently 
display and also of the quick returns and the vast profits which reward the 
successful trust builder. The company was formed early in the year 1899. 
T’revious to that time Mr. Gates had been largely instrumental in organiz- 
ing the Federal Steel Company, of which he had been for some time the 
president, and from the organization of which he was said to have netted 
five million dollars. Mr. Gates announced that this was as much money 
as he cared-to possess, and that with it he intended to retire from business 
In fact he had announced his intention of making an extended trip to 
Europe, when the project of the steel and wire trust was brought up while 
he was at luncheon with two other prominent Chicago business men. 
Earlier in his business career Mr. Gates had been engaged in the manufac- 
ture of wire, and in fact he had organized, about 1890, the Consolidated 
Steel and Wire Company, which was the forerunner of the later trust. He 
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believed, however, that in the great business revival that followed the 
Spanish-American war there was an opportunity for a more complete and 
elaborate union of the steel and wire interests. 

As a result of the luncheon conference, Mr. Gates abandoned his trip to 
Europe. Quietly he and his associates visited the different wire manufac- 
turers and secured options upon their holdings. Within a week after the 
time when the project was first broached the steel and wire trust was prac- 
tically formed. And Mr. Gates concluded his week’s work with a profit of 
something like five millions of dollars to his credit. 

One of the most important and firmly established trusts in the country 
is the American Sugar Refining Company, more familiarly known as the 
Sugar Trust. For years the refining of sugar has been closely associated 
with the name of Havemeyer. It was due to the efforts of the late Mr. 
Theodore Havemeyer and his brother, Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, who is now 
president of the trust, that the sugar interests were united. 

Mr. Havemeyer has the reputation of being one of the most astute busi- 
ness men in the country, and his income is reckoned to run well up into the 
hundred thousands, but his is by no means the only big salary paid by the 
trust. The refining of sugar is a business that is figured so closely that the 
margin between cost and selling price is very narrow. It may be instanced 
as an example of the readiness of trust organizations to pay well for expert 
service, that the chemist in charge of the refining process used by the sugar 
trust is reputed to receive a salary of more than fifty thousand dollars per 
year, and he is, of course, only one of a number of expensive employees. 
With the vast business that the American Sugar Refining Company handles 
it can well afford to pay its chemist an amount that represents a fortune in 
the eyes of the ordinary salaried man, providing he can effect a saving of a 
quarter of a cent a pound on the finished product. 

Next to oil and steel and sugar, one of the most important businesses 
handled by a trust is the manufacture and sale of tobacco. There are two 
great tobacco companies in the United States, the American Tobacco Com- 
pany and the Continental Tobacco Company. They are allied concerns, 
having offices in the same building in New York and having very largely 
the same stockholders and the same officers. The formation of both of 
these companies was due principally to Mr. J. B. Duke, who is the presi- 
dent of both, who dominates their united capital of a hundred and seventy 
million dollars, and who receives a yearly salary of $50,000 from each. 

Mr. Duke started the business career which brought him to his present 
place something like eighteen vears ago by buying the controlling interest 
in a small cigarette company in Durham, N. C. The capital of this com- 
pany was only forty thouand dollars. Two years later Mr. Duke visited 
New York to look over the situation in the tobacco industry. He found a 
number of companies engaged in the marwfacture of cigarettes. These 
companies were rivals in trade and were spending the greater amount of 
their earnings in competitive advertising. Mr. Duke quietly went to work, 
and through his own efforts brought about a combination of these com- 
panies, which later on led to the formation of the present trust. 

There are many conservative business men of the old school who deny 
that any man is capable of earning a hundred thousand dollars a year, but 
it is only necessary to observe the increased business of the tobacco com- 
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panies since they have united under one management and to figure out the 
saving which has been made by doing away with the destructive competi- 
tion, to see that in this case Mr. Duke is worth to the stockholders all that 
he receives from them. In fact, as the head of the tobacco company is 
reported to have remarked in terse fashion, he “more than earns his salary 
by avoiding the fool mistakes that the other fellows made.” There is more 
in this than may at first appear, and in fact the way in which many trust 
presidents are most valuable to the stockholders is in knowing what not 
to do. 

It must not be supposed that a position yielding a hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year goes without competition or that it is an easy matter to dominate 
a company made up of hundreds and perhaps thousands of stockholders. 
The man who is successful as president of a trust reaches his position only 
by sheer ability. To retain it he must be strong, masterful, wide awake and 
far seeing. An incident in Mr. 
Duke’s career, related by a Wall 
Street man who is closely associated 
with the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, is interesting as showing the 
caliber of the man who rules the 
trusts. 

Several years ago one of the vice- 
presidents of the American Tobacco 
Company aspired to the position of 
president. Without saying anything 
to Mr. Duke, who then, as now, held 
this position, he induced a number 
of his Wall Street friends to buy up 
enough of the shares of the company 
to give them control of its affairs. 
When the next election of directors 
was held Mr. Duke found that a new 
factor had appeared in the company, 
and that his vice-president was on the 

JOHN D, ROCKEFELLER, THE PIONEER OF point of being elected over his head. 

TREE SU IUEERS, Just before the date on which the 
election was to take place Mr. Duke visited two of the Wall Street men 
who had bought tobacco stock in the interest of the ambitious vice-presi- 
dent. He said to them in effect :— 

“Gentlemen, I understand that you have secured the controlling interest 
in the American Tobacco Company, and that you are about to elect 
Mr. to the position of president. Before you do this I have only 
one thing to say. It is this: I have served as president of this company, 
not through the influence of my friends, but through my own ability. I 
am president of the American Tobacco Company simply because I am the 
best man in the United States for that position. If I did not feel that I was 
the best man in the United States to occupy the presidential chair of the 
company I would not occupy it. Good day!” 

When the meeting was held Mr. Duke was re-elected president of the 
company. He is, of course, one of the largest stockholders of the organiza- 
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tion, and his yearly income is by no means measured by his salary, large 
as it is. 

As an example of the proportions that business has attained in this 
country it may be mentioned that one of the subsidiary companies of the 
tobacco trust, in itself a trust of no mean proportions, is the American 
Snuff Company. This concern has a capital stock of twenty-five million 
dollars, and its president, Mr. George Helme, receives a yearly salary of 
twenty-five thousand dollars, although it is probable that neither the name 
of the trust nor that of the president is familiar to the majority of readers. 

One of the most capable and prominent of trust organizers in the coun- 
try was Mr. John E. Hudson, president of the Bell Telephone Company, 
who died only a few months ago as he was on the eve of launching a com- 
pany which was to include the most important telegraph and telephone 
companies in America as well as one of the largest Atlantic cable lines. 

The Bell Telephone Company, in its present condition, is one of the most 
completely effected trusts ever organized, controlling absolutely as it does 
the telephone business in a great part of the United States. The capital 
stock and bonds of the company are at the present time in excess of thirty- 
five millions, but the capital of the larger combination which Mr. Hudson 
was engineering at the time of his death would have been at least three or 
four times that amount, and perhaps would have exceeded that of any other 
concern in the country, as the extent of its operations certainly would have 
exceeded that of any other trust. In formulating these vast plans for the 
capitalists behind him, and the great saving which he was able to effect in 
the service of the telephone company, Mr. Hudson certainly was worthy oi 
all the fifty thousand dollars salary which he was reputed to have received. 

The salaries of the heads of the thirty most important trusts in the 
United States probably aggregate not less than one million dollars a vear. 
Assuming, as has been claimed, that the trusts control the brightest intel- 
lects of the country, it must still be admitted that a million dollars a year is 
a very neat sum to be realized for the brain work of these thirty men. 
However, as the trust has yet to arise that transacts its business on philan- 
thropic principles, it is equally safe to say that these men are worth to their 
employers in good hard dollars and cents more than they receive. The 
very necessities of the business positions which they occupy require that 
they be men of exceptional strength, of widespread business knowledge 
and of inexorable purpose. There is not one of them who holds his position 
by virtue of anything else than the results which he accomplishes. 

The rapid development of the trust movement has led to a new phase 
in business endeavor, in fact to what might be termed a new profession. 
This is the profession of the promoter or trust organizer. These men look 
over the business field and see where it is possible to form combinations 
to the advantage of those who will be concerned in them, and then, of 
their own accord, or at the request of great capitalists, proceed to carry out 
their plans for bringing all the interests involved to a satisfactory agreement. 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan is undoubtedly the most conspicuous trust organ- 
izer in the country, but there are three other men who have been exception- 
ally successful in this kind of work. They are W. H. Moore, of Chicago, 
and Anthony N. Brady and James B. Dill, of New York. These men have 
been concerned in almost every great business combination that has been 
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put into effect within 
the past few years. It 
is said that during the 
year 1899 Judge 
Moore made from this 
kind of work a fortune 
of eight million dol- 
lars, and that Mr. 
Brady realized from 
three or four of the 
great combinations 
that he engineered an 
amount equally great. 
James B.Dill is known 
as the greatest trust 
lawyer in the United 
States, and it has been 
reported that on more 
than one occasion his 
services in the forma- 
tion of trust organiza- 
tions have been re- 
warded with fees of a 
million dollars. 

There is a mistaken 
idea that the men who 
direct great corpora- 
tions are continually J. B. DUKE, THE MOST PROMINENT FIGURE IN THE TOBACCO 
engaged in a_ vast BUSINESS. 
amount of detail business. This is not the case. Modern business has 
made the position of the trust leader one requiring not only brains, but 
brains of the highest order. It may be that the president of a 
trust does not perform an official act once a day. It may be that 
his work is confined to initialing the papers that his subordinate heads 
of departments submit to him, but the fact remains that he is still the 
brains of the concern, and that if he signs papers without knowing their 
contents he does so because he knows thoroughly the men who submit 
them. It has been said with truth that the most successful men in these 
businesses are those who do nothing when things are going smoothly, and 
who do everything when they are going ill. 

Instead of taking away from the freedom of action of the men who direct 
these concerns, modern conditions have added to their responsibility. The 
whole system of trust organization depends upon making each man respon- 
sible for the work which he directs. So long as he achieves satisfactory 
results he is not interfered with. It is said, for example, that the president 
of the Standard Oil trust never issued a positive order to his subordinates. 
Whether it is a matter of giving employment to a workman or carrying out 
a deal with a government, he merely suggests. If the subordinate prefers 
to substitute his own judgment in the matter he is permitted to do so, but 
he is held strictly responsible for the consequences. 
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THE INVISIBLE HOUSE. 


By Evia W. PEATTIE. 


ALE Lindseys went up to Chicago in the tenth year of their 
dynasty. The dynasty of the Lindseys is not historically 
conspicuous. No one has written a drama about it; and, 
up to this moment, no one had thought of making it the 
subject‘of a tale. : 

It began when Nathaniel Lindsey discovered that 
twenty acres of bad corn land down in central Illinois 
was that much excellent bituminous deposit, highly combustible, moder- 
ately dusty and excessively marketable. 

Mary Ann Lindsey, wife of Nathaniel, drab-haired and drab-eyed, was 
excited, but worried when she heard about the matter. She hardly recog- 
nized her excellent man when she found him awakening to the commercial 
opportunities of the situation. He not only invested the savings of a life- 
time, but borrowed right and left from old acquaintances, and Mary Ann, 
frugal and fearful, foresaw a life of penury and shame. 

She had, indeed, courage, ingenuity and humble faith to meet such a life ; 
but she was not a little disconcerted when the money began to flow into her 
coffers by the hundreds and the thousands. The Lindseys had lived in 
Bellows Falls all their lives. They were a quiet couple. Nathaniel was a 
perpetual member of the school board; Mary Ann a permanent president 
of the Ladies’ Aid. They held a pew in church as a matter of fact, were apt 
to feel of a piece of goods a good while before they bought it, and were very 
particular about the scheduling of taxable property. They were conform- 
ists, speaking religiously, politically, and socially. And they were, more- 
over, economists. Which bothered them. Nathaniel was in the habit of 
shoveling up his own garden and combing his own horse. But what was 
the use of all that, when the previously mentioned coffers were bursting? 
The man was disarranged, and it made him irritable. Besides, what pleas- 
ure was Mary Ann to feel in turning the Sunday frock of her daughter 
Sabra, when there were endless yards of cloth crying out to her that it was 
her duty to buy them and give patronage to the Bellows Falls merchants? 
Or what satisfaction could be derived from the drying of apples against the 
winter’s needs, when there was money for the weekly purchase of fresh ap- 
ples?) The world became vexatiously complex. All the arts which Mrs. 
Lindsey had acquired through a long life of patient application to domestic 
science appeared, in the light of present conditions, to be superfluities. 

If Nathaniel Lindsey grew irritable, Mary Ann became restless. 

“Perhaps, father,” she said, addressing her husband one evening, “since 
we’ve never known anything in life beyond Bellows Falls, it might be a 
good thing for us to go up to the city. Sabra would enjoy seeing the theater 
and the wild animals at the park. And maybe some one would invite her 
toa ball. We could afford to get her a new white dress.” 

Nathaniel Lindsey rubbed his heels up and down in his comfortable old 
slippers. 

“T don’t know as I’ve ever seen a place that took my fancy more than this 
sitting-room, Mary Ann,” said he. 

Mary Ann looked about her mildly—looked at the dun-colored Brussels 
carpet, the eight-day clock, the reproductions of Landseer’s stags, “Night” 
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and “Morning,” engraved upon plates of steel, at the clean muslin curtains, 
the base-burner and the worn easy chairs, and shook her head. 

“T’d rather like to see something else,” she said, ‘‘and so would Sabra.” 

At that moment the door opened and Sabra Lindsey, the only child of 
the house, came in. Sabra was twenty in years, sixteen in appearance. 
Every gesture and motion of her slight body had a childish quality to it. 
Her long gray eyes, looking out from under heavy, dark lashes, were ex- 
quisitely shy, and in some peculiar way suggestive of tears. Her brow was 
low ; her upper lip was exceedingly short, and this gave a look of tantalizing 
piquancy to a face which would otherwise have appeared too serious. The 
little chin was a firm affair; the neck a delicate shaft, giving one a notion 
that its possessor might have more pride than would be good for her soul’s 
peace. She wore a gray frock of soft material, with a full skirt and a loose 
waist, tied about with a long black scarf knotted in front. Her dark hair, 
wayward and abundant, was confined as well as might be in heavy braids, 
which crossed upon the little head. 

“I was just saying to your father,” said Mrs. Lindsey, “that you and I 
would like a little change. We know about all there is to know in Bellows 
Falls. I think it would do you good to see a little of the world. It would 
do me good, too. I ain’t too old to learn.” 

Sabra stood listening, with a look of ineffable maidenliness upon her 
face—something like that which Juliet wore when her mother and the nurse 
discussed her future. 

“I was saying to your father that there’d be any number of things up in 
the city that you’d be interested to see.” 

Sabra smiled—and then sighed. 

“T should think it might be very pleasant,” she said. She kept silence 
for a moment, and then, to the utter amazement and dismay of her father and 
mother, burst into a passion of tears, and threw herself, sobbing, in her 
father’s arms. 

“Please, take me away somewhere,” she cried. ‘“‘I’d like to go away and 
never come back!” 

Over her bowed form, and while he stroked her hair with a nervous hand. 
Nathaniel made signs of inquiry to Mary Ann; but she shook her head as 
having no knowledge upon the subject. 

“Girls have their little troubles,” he said, softly. “I don’t inquire into 
yours, Sabra. Probably it will pass. I had a great many troubles in my 
youth—which passed. Keep a clean heart, child, and ask the help of your 
God every night and every morning, and nothing evil will harm you. If you 
need your mother or me, come and we'll help you.” 

Self-governed himself, he gave his child credit for equal capacity, and 
Mary Ann, talking over the episode that night, laid it to a girl’s humors. 

But though the two affected to make light of the matter, that night Sabra 
Lindsey was the “child of many prayers,” and the very next day Nathaniel 
Lindsey began to talk about going up to the city. 

Circumstances facilitated this. A syndicate made him an offer for his 
coal-bearing acres, and the sporadic ambition of the man whose ancestry of 
Yankee traders had aroused in him a brief atavistic energy, set a stiff price, 
got it, and had the peace of knowing himself freed from the need of toil 
all his days. 
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Mrs. Lindsey distributed her most cherished household possessions 
among her neighbors. A’ parting reception was held in the church parlors, 
and Nathaniel left the richer for a gold-headed cane, and Mary Ann tearful 
in the possession of a three-volumed Longfellow, much illustrated. It was 
an interesting occasion and one which affected the whole community. 
Every one felt it a fit opportunity for the shedding of a few tears. Only 
Sabra, quite dry-eyed, her cheeks burning red, her thin lips pressed together 
with somewhat too much energy, saw the thing through without out- 
ward demonstration of regret. 

Concerning a little pilgrimage of hers, Bellows Falls knew nothing. It 
was made over the three serried hills which lay beyond her dwelling, through 
the fallen oak leaves, and the rime and ooze of the bog, in the valleys, to 
a certain grim-looking house upon the margin of a frozen pond. It was a 
house that in her childhood had known a degree of prosperity. Now, with 
faded paint and sagging porches, it presented the appearance of a shabbv 
veteran, who lingered superfluous in time of peace. It was at twilight 
of the sharp December day when Sabra reached the place, and there was 
one light burning in the house. She walked toward it quietly, not endeav- 
oring to conceal herself, but certainly not courting discovery. The shade 
was up, and in the room she saw an elderly woman cooking, the table 
spread for supper, and a young man, with a strong, homely face, studying 
by the lamp which stood upon the table. She went to the door twice, as if 
she meant to enter, and once she actually lifted her hand to knock. But 
each time something restrained her. Each time, too, the flush upon her 
face deepened. The sound of voices came out from the house, and she lis- 
tened to the tones eagerly, straining forward to catch the vibrations of the 
deep and rather mournful masculine tones. 

“If he had wanted to see me,” she sighed at length, “he would have 
come where I was. It seems strange not to goin. I never thought I would 
pass by this door—but it’s better to go on, no doubt.” 

Nothing reassured her. The biting wind, the crying of an owl from the 
marsh, the distant whistle of a locomotive, all seemed to accentuate her 
loneliness. She stood a moment longer looking in at the window, and then 
turned away. 

“That’s quite over and done with,” she said aloud in her sleep that night : 
"and as she said it in her dreams it is only fair to suppose that she had 
thought it in her waking moments. 

The next fortnight was spent in driving about the raw, wind-swept boule- 
vards of Chicago, searching out a residence which would conform to the 
notions of what the Lindseys ought to have, or rather, what the real estate 
men said they ought to have. Prairie views, lake views and park views 
were considered ; brown-stone, green-stone and white-stone houses visited. 
English, Italian, French and American architecture was compared. And 
at last a house was found which all agreed was quite a wonderful house. It 
required an expert in electricity, pneumatics and steam to live in it and 
protect the lives of the inmates, but this was considered a recommendation. 
It had polished floors, marvelous mirrors, imposing staircases and aston- 
ishing chandeliers. It appealed to Mrs. Lindsey in a peculiar way. She 
thought what a pleasure it would be to keep the white tiles of the bath- 
room scrubbed, and imagined the delight of filling the linen closet. 
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“1p LIKE TO GO AWAY AND NEVER COME BACK.” 
Drawn by George B. Waldo. 
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“When we get settled here,” she said to Sabra, giving her a little hug in 
her pleasurable excitement, “some one will be sure to ask you to a party.” 

Sabra thought it not unlikely. She was quite ready and willing to go if 
it came to that. Probably she would go with some tall young man, as 
polite as a prince, who would laugh and sing and dance—not an owl-of-a- 
man, forever bending over his books in a lonely house! Tut, tut! Was it 
possible that she had ever stood shivering outside of anybody’s window, 
looking in at a solemn creature who would not give her a thought? She 
would think no more of the matter, which made her blush. Anyway, 
Bellows Falls had been a sad sort of a place. It was different in Chicago, 
particularly when one could buy anything one wanted. The question was, 
What did one want? 

This bothered her a good deal, but little by little she began to get notions 
about the matter. She thought she would like a pink velvet carpet in the 
parlor, with gilt chairs on it, and some lace curtains tied with pink ribbons. 
She saw some glass vases, scintillating with prisms, and chose to provide 
herself with a number of these perpetual rainbows. Of course she got a 
piano—not that she could play—and after much persuasion she induced 
her father to buy a golden harp, which she stood against the pink wall, 
where it looked most beautiful. She selected china with rosebuds on it, 
and the silver service was frosted as if the snow had fallen and settled on it. 
Nathaniel admired this immensely. ‘ 

“Not many girls brought up in the country have such taste as Sabra,” he 
said to his wife. 

Now that the Lindseys had broken loose from their habitual friigaliy, they 
could not spend money fast enough. Mary Ann had a penchant for the 
culinary department of a certain great mercantile emporium, and got to- 
gether an assortment of cake pans, muffin moulds and potato beaters which 
would have served for a hotel, and some of her appliances were so novel to 
her that she forgot their use by the time they reached home. 

After the place was furnished from top to bottom, and the necessary ser- 
vants engaged, Mrs. Lindsey settled down to the supreme enjoyment of 
overseeing her possessions. But Sabra showed less domestic enthusiasm. 
The delight of shopping once over, the place in readiness for living, she 
wanted the living to begin. 

But the tall young man who could dance and sing—who might, per- 
chance, play ditties in the moonlight, beneath that adorable little balcony 

on the second story—did not arrive. He went by, as everything else did. 
" Never was there such a place for passers-by. They went on horseback and 
*cycle back, in carriages, carts, automobiles, cabs, drays and omnibuses 
and a-foot. Sabra saw many and many a one whom she felt it would be a 
pleasure to know, nay, whom she almost seemed to know, but none of them 
stopped before her door. She felt intimate with the world, and radiated 
kindness. She wanted to run out and clasp her arm about the waists of 
some of the young girls who passed, and take them up to her room and 
show them her new frocks and her books and trinkets. 

“If some one would only drop in with her sewing and spend the after- 
noon,” she said, “I should enjoy it ever so much. We could have some of 
that New York cider, you know, and be real sociable.” 

But if the house had been enchanted, and invisible to all save those who 
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dwelt within it, it could not have attracted less attention than it did. 
Nathaniel Lindsey, who sat in the sitting-room in a square oaken chair, 
which he had purchased in frank protest against the gilt trifles in the draw- 
ing-room, used actually to flutter his newspaper, under the pretense that he 
was turning the sheet, to attract the attention of a certain rubicund gentle- 
man who lived across the street, and to whom Nathaniel Lindsey meant to 
nod when he got his courage up to the sticking point. He had no business 
acquaintances in the city, though he could have made some easily enough 
if he had known how to go about it. His affairs had been managed so mod- 
estly by himself, and the names of his agents were so much better known 
than his own, that to go to the officer of one of the roads that had car- 
ried his coal, or to the local dealers and declare himself, seemed an imper- 
tinence. 

Mrs. Lindsey was not so much absorbed by the splendor which she saw 
around her as by the distress. She was made miserable by the sight of the 
poor; and the needy in the adjacent squares soon came to know they had 
a cheerful benefactor and one who could not discriminate between the true 
and the false of a tale. She had, in fact, a quick ear for anything of human 
interest. 

Gustav, the milkman, found in her a ready sympathizer when his two- 
year-old son died. 

“Marie, my vife, she veep all de time. I can not cure her ov dat. I say 
ve vill go to the te-ater, or to de church. It is no goot. She sit and finish 
de little dress vat he vas going to vear joost like he be not dead. I tell her 
it is a sin, but she care not’ing for vhat I say.” 

“Dear me,” sighed Mary Ann Lindsey, wiping her eyes, “I don’t know 
what you can do. Unless—don’t you think she might like to come here 
and see our new house? It would take her mind off herself. Why don't 
you come Sunday and take dinner with us? I suppose she hasn’t been eat- 
ing much recently?” 

“Eating? Nex’ to not’ing, ma’am.” 

This filled Mrs. Lindsey with keen distress. 

“We must get her to eat, whatever we do,” she said. The lame, the halt, 
the lonely and the wayfarer had been frequently welcomed in the old house 
back at Bellows Falls, and Nathaniel saw nothing peculiar in the fact that 
Mary Ann should choose to offer comfort to the milkman and his wife. 
He was somewhat amused at the motherly way in which Mary Ann watched 
the street for the approach of her guests, and still more amused when the 
guests came in upon her by the back way, but his amusement did not take 
cognizance of any especial unconventionality in this offer of her hospitality. 

The milkman’s Marie was puling, and no mistake. Mary Ann Lindsey 
made much of her as she helped her off with her things. Sabra, who did 
the carving for the family, gave her the best of the turkey, and suggested 
innumerable cups of tea, while a pleasant loquacity distinguished the feast. 
Mrs. Lindsey told all about her own home, describing it with such affection 
that the guests at the table, and the sympathetic servants who stood be- 
hind the chairs, were all secretly of the opinion that the drab-eyed hostess 
would have been much happier if she had never left it. 

“TI feel joost as if I had been visiting wid my own moder,” Marie Schmidt 
said in parting. “I have not been so happy since mine papy died.” Mrs. 
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Lindsey kissed her warmly, and the first guests of the Lindseys departed, 
leaving them alone. 

Leaving them terribly alone, in fact! Without was the roll of carriages, 
the irregular tramp of feet, voices, hand-organs, sparrows chittering; and of 
all living things, only the sparrows availed themselves of the hospitality of 
the house. These came daily to the little iron balcony, where they found 
a feast awaiting them. 

Sabra imposed many quaint duties upon herself, such as watering the 
plants in the round conservatory, and feeding the tame squirrel, and look- 
ing after the two children of the coachman. These little ones knew very 
well that if they played rather ostentatiously below the iron balcony, some- 
thing pleasant would happen to them. The first Sunday Sabra went in 
search of a church of her own denomination, but chanced, quite by accident, 
upon a church of another sort, where strange perfumes and mystic music, 
and a peculiar ceremonial, bowed little Sabra in the most passionate prayer 
that she had ever known. She had a suspicion after she was away, and 
the wonder of the mass was duller in her ears, that she had not done right 
in going, but she reassured herself with the reflection that it could not be 
wrong to worship God anywhere, and in the glow and splendor of this 
place found some compensation for the pallor of her life. 

When she discovered a book shop, that was a new marvel. At first she 
could hardly realize that she was at liberty to spend money for books. Back 
at Bellows Falls anyone would have voted that an out and out extravagance. 
But after she had found the courage to make four or five purchases, it came 
very easy to drive down there in the glittering coupé. When a new idea 
came to her through the medium of the books, or the beautiful church, or 
the diverting streets, she smiled in pensive interest, and then remembered 
how the same thing would have filled a certain person with big ejaculations, 
how he would have philosophized in his resounding voice, how the deep 
eyes would have flashed! The old memories would not lie in the grave she 
had digged for them. 

So the enchantment which the city had woven about Sabra grew more 
dense. She was in the midst of a world, invisible to it, living in a solitude 
which was rapidly coming to seem impenetrable. 

One night, in the twilight which fell in mid-afternoon, she sat in her 
own room, “Aucasin and Nicolette” in her lap, looking idly from the win- 
dow. The smoke-blurred sky, the wind-swept lake, of which she caught a 
triangular glimpse from her high window, the yet unlighted streets, made 
a framework for her sad thoughts. 

“It is as if I were in prison,” she sighed to herself. “I am much worse 
off than Nicolette ever thought of being when she was locked in her tower, 
for there was one who would have died to liberate her!” 

She fell into a reverie, while the twilight deepened. 

Some one on the opposite side of the street was staring across at the 
house. It was very-impertinent of him! It occurred to her that she might 
as well let the observer become aware of the fact that he was being taken 
note of. She turned on the electricity, and little roses of fire leaped into 
life in her ornate boudoir. Then she stood close to the window. 

“He will see that he is watched,” she reflected, “and go away.” 

Whether any man on seeing her would haste to go away or not, might 


‘*THE SHADE WAS UP,” 
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be a matter of two opinions. Her white wool frock, clinging close to the 
girlish form, the low coiled hair, the half-bared shapely arms and pensive 
face might prove repellant or threatening to a man—from another planet ; 
but no son of Mother Earth was likely to flee from this vision. 

The man on the other side of the street stood still and stared; and then, 
to Sabra’s utter amazement, he waved his arms in a salute that made her 
remember the long skating pond in the Blue Marshes back home. She 
seemed to know the voice that should have gone with that gesture, too. 
A moment later the gesture was repeated, and then, quite regardless of all 
the houses that stood close as soldiers on parade, oblivious to the police- 
man who measured hisimposing way down the block, she threw up the win- 
dow, and sent out the gay call with which she had been used to answer 
that gesture when she had seen it back on the skating pond. A shout that: 
had the suggestion of the woods in it came back by way of answer. 

“Will James,” the girl cried, “what are you doing out there, staring? 
Why don’t you come in?” 

The youth of the wild gestures was under the balcony by that time, and 
Sabra, her big cloak muffled about her, was hanging over it. 

“No one asked me.” 

“Why did you come up to the city then?” 

“There was nothing to prevent me.” 

“You could come to the city without bothering to look us up, couldn’t 
you?” 

“Yes. I can go away any time, too.” 

“Tf you wanted to know anything about us, why didn’t you come to say 
good-bye? Why were you at home, studying, that last night when you 
might have 

“How do you know I was studying, Lady Sabra?” 

“ T can guess.” 

“J saw your little footprints in the mud outside ‘the window the next 
morning.” 

“Will! For shame! How dare you?” 

“How dare you look in my window? But I wasn’t studying. I was 
looking at a book. I didn’t see it, though.” 

“Why not?” 

“J but don’t you think I might come in? That policeman is watch- 
ing me. Besides, I’m cold.” 

“You can come in to warm yourself, of course.’ 

She ran in and down the stairs on feet that seemed not to touch the 
heavy carpet. She swept to the front door and flung it wide open, but as 
the young man came leaping up the steps, she half closed it again and put 
her glowing face in the aperture. 

“Are you quite sure you want to come in?” she asked. 

He convinced her on that point. And the two stood inside, in the dusk 
of the room, trembling. 

“T don’t think I can understand why you treated me so badly,” she said 
in a tone of hopeless melancholy. “Nothing can ever undo that.” 

“You didn’t include me in any of your plans,” he said. ‘Mother agreed 
with me that—that all things considered, the best thing for me to do was 
to keep still and let you go. There was no use in our remembering each 
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other, was there, when nothing could come of it? Mother said you would 
have invited me personally to some of those things that people were giving 
for you.” 

“How could I invite you to other people’s parties?” 

“You could have asked me to call for you. Of course I was invited— 
by the other people.” 

“Not a gift from you, Will James! Not a good-bye note!” 

“Mother said it was better to let everything drop. She said we—we 
could never be anything to each other.” 

“Did she?” 
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‘PERHAPS IT WAS BEST FOR ME NOT TO SEE YOU.” 

Drain ly George B. Waldo. 

“She said it wasn’t fair to impose upon your goodheartedness.” 

“Then why are you doing it?” 

“What?” 

“Then why are you here?” 

“Sabra, the truth is, I couldn’t stay away any longer. I couldn’t settle 
down to anything. I’m admitted to the bar now, you know, and junior 
member of the firm of Gross & Gross.. Wasn’t it good of them to take 
me in?” 

“Tt was very sensible of them—two lazy old men. I suppose you're 
doing all the work.” 
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“I’m having fine experience. But I couldn't do my best. I guess I 
looked as tired and disgusted as I felt, so Mr. Henry Gross suggested that 
I take a little run up here to see Chicago. I’ve been here almost two 
weeks.” 

“Will! And never been here till now?” 

“On the contrary, I have been here every day. But I said to myself, you 
wouldn’t want to see me, and that perhaps it was best for me not to see you, 
and so I went away.” 

“Oh, Will—dear!” 

“But to-night when I saw your face there at the window I forgot all about 
my resolutions—forgot them as if they had never existed. I waved to you 
before I thought, and then im 

A voice from the sitting-room :— 

“Sabra! Sabra! That you talking? It ain't your father come home, 
is it?” : 

Sabra seized her companion by the hand and pulled him after her through 
the long drawing-room to the imposing “‘sitting-room,” where the drab- 
eyed mistress sat in the midst of her incongruous splendor. 

“Tt’s Will James, mother. Just see!” 

Whatever the daughter might have concealed, the mother attempted no 
reservations whatever. She flung her arms about the youth’s neck. 

“My goodness me, Will! My goodness! How’s your ma? How’s Mis’. 
Liscome? Is the church finished yet? When did y’ see Elder Brown? 
My, sit down, Will. What, you ain’t taken off your coat yet? Why, 
Sabra, what's the matter with you? Tell Annie to bring up some of that 
New York cider—and some of them frosted doughnuts, too. Wait, I'll pick 
out the doughnuts myself. Some was a little too much browned. That 
will stay you till dinner time, won’t it?” 

She had kissed him on both cheeks. Now she shook him vigorously, 
the homesick tears raining from her eyes. When she had gone, Sabra 
turned to her companion, flushed and laughing. 

“You see you're welcome, Will,” she said softly. 

Mrs. Lindsey came puffing back and pretended not to take note of a dis- 
solving tableau. 

“T don’t know when I’ve been so flustered. I’ve just sent John—that’s 
our coachman—out for ice cream. It’s a little cold for ice cream, I know, 
but the furnace acts so well we don’t mind the weather. I said to the girls 
in the kitchen that they might as well git out to-morrow morning, because 
we had company that would appreciate my cooking. If I don’t bring you 
in some pancakes that you'll recognize as the old kind, then ” 

“But I’m not going to stay over night, Mrs. Lindsey. I am staying down 
at the hotel, you know.” 

“Down at the hotel! I'll have John go down for your bag right after 
dinner. My goodness! pa’d never git over it if you stayed down at the 
hotel, and us with three spare rooms!” 

She was half laughing and half crying; but her daughter sat smiling and 
calm, a very lovely light in her eyes. 

The house, after all, had not been invisible! One had seen it—and en- 
tered. 


A ROMANCE IN RED AND WHITE. 


By WILLIAM R. LIGHTON. 


E December night, in the week preceding Christmas, I encountered Uncle Mac 
upou the streets of Omaha. ‘‘ Been buyin’ things,’” he announced; and then, 
in the tone of one who had given names to all the stars: ‘‘I’ll bet four dollars 
I ain’t missed a kid within two blocks of me. You ought to see! Old Noah’s 
Ark nor the Garden of Eden ain’t in it with me an’ Santy Claus, not this year. By golly ! 
I call this bully fun!’ ; 
He tugged strongly at his beard, while his eyes were alight with peace and good will. 
“It’s funny, ain’t it,” he said, “how a kid seems to take to trinkets an’ gim-cracks, 
just like an Indian? See here, ever noticed this charm I got?” He drew forth his 
ancient silver watch, and showed to me an elk’s tooth, which was tied into the ring 
with a bit of buckskin string. “I’m keepin’ that for remembrance, case I’d take a 
notion to forget. ‘Taint likely, though; a man don’t forget them that’s been sweet- 
hearts to him, does he?” He grinned slyly, and a vagrant flush flitted across the 
small cleared patch above his wilderness of beard. ‘Say, I’m hungry. Let’s go to 
a rest’rant somewheres, an’ I’ll tell you about it. Want to hear it?” 
And then, over a leisurely supper, he told this tale:— 


‘‘T CHEATED myself out of a wife, once, just because I didn’t take ad- 
vantage of my chances. I s’pose you'd never guess that I’d ever cut a 
swath with the ladies. But I did, just the same; an’ that’s how I got 
this elk’s tusk. 

‘It began back in fifty-nine, when I was freightin’ west o’ Fon. 
tanelle aways. One day we'd camped, ‘long in the middle o’ the day, so’s to 
let the critters rest up till t'wards evenin’; an’ I saddled up one o’ my mules 
an’ went out to see if I could mebbe get a buf'lo. After I’d gone five or 
six mile, I found a little bunch of ’em grazin’, over beyond the creek. I got 
out o’ the saddle, an’ took the bridle over my arm, an’ then started to creep 
up clost, through the willers an’ brush, so’s I could pick out a fat young one ; 
but just as I was gettin’ ready, that there mule brayed. That’s what makes 
me hate a mule! I never did like man nor beast that’s always puttin’ in his 
lip in other folks’s business. I just hauled off an’ hit him a kick with my 
rifle; an’ then he pulled loose from me an’ went back t’wards camp. 

“When I turned round to look at the buf’lo, they was all up in a clost 
bunch; and then an old bull that was with ’em, he gave a beller, an’ they all 
lit out. I was mad’s a woodpecker! I plugged the bull in the shoulder, 
an’ then jumped out from where I was hid; an’ the bull he seen me, an’ he 
let the herd go an’ come at me ona charge, bellerin’ an’ poundin’ the ground 
till he made it shake. But you know howafeller is when he gets riled: Iwa’n’t 
goin’ to be bluffed by no buf'lo bull on top o’ earth. I stayed right where I 
was, an’ took another shot at him whiles he was runnin’; but I was so mad 
my hand wa’n’t steady, an’ I guess I missed him. He was gettin’ up real 
clost, an’ I dropped on my knee an’ shot for his eye; an’ just as he tumbled, 
there came another shot from a good piece up the creek, and there come an 
Indian on a buckskin pony, tearin’ along, swingin’ his rifle and yellin’. I 
thought first ’twas a Pawnee, till I seen his long hair blowin’ out behind, an’ 
then I knowed ’twas a Sioux. The Sioux used to run loose all over the 
country, when they was on a hunt. He was ridin’ like the Dickens’ makin’ 
signs to me the bull was his’n, an’ I was to keep off. I didn’t care; I didn’t 
want the bull, nohow; but I was pretty much tore up in my feelin’s by then, 
so’s I’d ’ve been ready for a scrap with OI Nick hisself. I signed 
to him the bull was mine, an’ for him to stay where he was, or there’d be 
trouble. I reckon one of us would ’ve got laid out, likely, if his pony hadn't 
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happened to run his fore-foot down a dog-hole, or somethin’. The Sioux 
came down hard. I stood where I was, watchin’ him, till he got over his 
jolt some, an’ roused up; but he couldn’t stand, ’count of his leg bein’ broke. 
I hollered to him friendly; but he must ’ve been jolted foolish, because he 
made a slash at me with his knife, an’ I had to bat him with the butt o’ my 
rifle, to make him lay 

still; an’ when he come 

round again, he lis- 

‘ tened to what I was 

tellin’him. He wa’n't 
but a boy, 
seventeen or 
eighteen, an’ 
light built. 
He told me 
where hisvil- 
lage was, 
quarter-mile 
or so overthe 
hill, an’ he 
let me h’ist 
him up on 
my back an’ 
tote him 
t’wards 
camp. Iwas 
toler’ble 
stout them 
days, an’ my 
wind was 
good; an’ he 
wa’n’t no 
great heft, 
nohow, an’ 
pretty soon 
I got him 
52 down to 

_¥ — jh ih where his folks was. 

L ovip Bethe . Wg ( “Twas just a little hun- 
= i 2 ‘ tin’ outfit, with a dozen 
Rts <7 lodges or so. The men 

was all gone, an’ some o’ 
the squaws, too; but there 
was some o’ the women 
there, cuttin’ up meat 
an’ dressin’ hides. When they seen us, they quit work, an’ come 
up around us, jabberin’ an’ cacklin’, till the boy spoke to em’, right 
sharp; an’ then an ugly old squaw she went ahead an’ showed me where I 
was to take him. “Twas the best lodge in the village; an’ up on top o’ the 
lodge-poles, where they stuck out 0’ the smoke-vent, there was a bunch 0’ 


“T started to creep up = rt? 


clost.”’ 7 
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eagle feathers, an’ there was a shield an’ a lance out in front, an’ some more 
truck ; so I knowed it belonged to a head-man. We fixed the boy good as 
we could, an’ me an’ the squaw set his leg for him; an’ then, after I was 
ready to go ’way, he shook hands with me, real friendly. He'd got pretty 
well over his tantrum, I guess. 

“Well, that was just the beginnin’, When the war broke out, I j’ined the 
cavalry, an’ our reg’ment was one that was stationed out along the edge 
o’ things, dif’rent places. I was second lieutenant; an’ I had plenty to do, 
me knowin’ the prairies pretty well. ”Twas likely the Indians would be 
makin’ trouble when they knowed about the war, an’ after while we was 
scared the Sioux would come down from Minnesota; so it used to be that 
freighters an’ emigrant outfits would mostly have a little squad o’ cavalry 
for escort. That was the work I had to do. 

“Well, ’twas along in the summer o’ sixty-two, some time, that me an’ 
a half-company escort went up Cedar Creek valley with a wagon-train. Part 
of it was a new country to me, an’ so when we was comin’ back I used to go 
’most every day up over the hills, an’ back from the trail, gettin’ acquainted. 
I had a good pony, an’ I'd be gone all day, sometimes, an’ catch up with the 
boys t’wards night. ’Twa’n’t exactly cautious, I reckon; but that’s just the 
kind of a fool I was when I was younger. I didn’t care. J 

“One day, near noon, I’d got back a good piece further ’n I mostly did. 
tryin’ to get a chance at a bunch o’ ant’lope. I was just ridin’ along, an’ 
just as I got to the edge of a bunch o’ scrub, my pony shied, an’ there 
come out o’ the brush a little naked Indian baby, five or six years old. He’d 
got a chunk o’ raw meat in his fist, gnawin’ an’ suckin’ on it, an’ he never 
took it out of his mouth, whiles he stood with his eyes wide open, starin’ at 
me; an’ then I seen there was some Sioux squaws in the scrub, pickin’ 
choke-berries. I’d ’ve backed out, if I could ’ve; but I didn’t know where 
the bucks was, an’ I made up my mind I’d just put on a good front’ That's 
the best way, times when you're in trouble; an’, besides, I was always a 
pretty good hand to get along with Indians. I told them squaws I wanted 
to go to their village, an’ they picked up their traps an’ went ahead till we'd 
gone a mile or so, down where there was some big timber, an’ then we come 
to the lodges. There was right smart of ’em, an’ they was fixed like they’d 
come to stay for a spell. I told the squaws I wanted to talk to the chief, 
lettin’ on like I’d come a-purpose; an’ whiles they was leadin’ me down 
through the village, pretty soon there was a buck that give a holler, an’ he 
run out an’ grabbed my bridle. ‘Good bye, John!’ thinks I; but then, soon 
as I looked at him, I knowed I was all right because he was the same chap 
I’d toted on my back time he broke his leg. He took me then, walkin’ 
alongside me, an’ led me up to the main lodge. 

“The old chief must ’ve been a mighty high-roller, because his lodge was 
a big one, made o’ skins that wa’n’t all smudged up with dirt; an’ there was 
dressed hides hung up in front o’ the door, all covered with picture-writin’ 
that showed what he’d done, huntin’ an’ fightin’. When I’d got out o’ my 
saddle, there was a young feller waitin’ to take my pony; an’ then me an’ 
the other chap we ducked down under the flap an’ went in the lodge. The 
chief was there, settin’ back from the door, all hunched up—a real old man. 
he was; an’ the young feller begun talkin’ to him, makin’ signs at me, an’ 
pow-wowin’ faster ’n I could listen; an’ then the chief, he got up an shook 
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hands, like he was powerful glad I'd come. The boy must ’ve told him. 

“°Twas a bully place, all fixed up. Sioux can put on a heap o’ style, 
when they set out to. Little Bear was his name, an’ he’d got things just 
about like he wanted ’em. There was two squaws an’ a girl settin’ off to 
one side, doin’ somethin’ with beads an’ quills on a big piece o buckskin. 
They wa’n’t so dummed greasy an’ frowsy as most Indian women is, neither ; 
they had their hair slicked up, an’ their clothes was made out o’ clean skins, 
with all manner o’ trinkets. The squaws wa’n’t no great shakes for looks; 
but the girl was about the prettiest Indian I’d ever seen, I'll say that for her. 
She’d got high cheeks, like Indians; but her nose wa’n’t all squashed out 
over her face, nor her eyes little an’ mean an’ pinched up. Her skin had a 
kind of a yeller cast to it, an’ her eyes was the kind you can see things in— 
wide open, most like a baby’s. I figured it out there must be French blood 
in her, a while back. “Taint no-ways uncommon to see French signs in 
tribes that was mixed up with them trappers; an’ some o’ the reddest In- 
dians on the prairies has got French names. That's how it happened. 
Truth is, I wa’n’t a bit sorry, lookin’ at her; it helped mighty well to pass 
the time whiles the old chief was settin’ there, doin’ nothin’ but keepin’ his 
mouth shut. The young feller, he'd hung ’round a while, an’ then gone out. 

“Middle o’ the afternoon the old chief he begun talkin’ to the squaws, 
tellin’ ’em to get up a supper; an’ I ketched from what he said there was 
goin’ to be comp’ny. The squaws they set to work, real brisk, an’ the girl 

“helpin’. They'd got no end o’ grub, tucked away here an’ there, an’ hung 
up in bags, an’ such—meat, an’ roots, an’ berries, an’ dried back-fat from 
buf'lo, an’ all that kind o’ truck; an’ one o’ the squaws she went out an’ 
ketched a big brindled dog that was runnin’ ’round front o’ the lodge, an’ 
killed it. I seen her doin’ it, an’ watched her dressin’ it an’ gettin’ it ready 
to cook. They made up a big fire, an’ you'd ’ve thought they was: cookin’ 
to feed a gang o’ railroad hands. The thing that took me most was watchin’ 
that girl made dumplins. She got out a bag o’ dried choke-berries, that 
had been pounded till the seeds was all smashed up, an’ she’d take a little 
handful of ’em an’ mix ’em up with a wad o’ buf’lo fat, rollin’ ’em round in 
her hands till she’d got ’em the right shape, wettin’ her hands with her 
tongue to keep’ em from stickin’. I made up my mind I was goin’ to eat 
some of ’em, too. I was pleased with that girl, now I tell you. 

“That was a bully good supper, an’ I was powerful hungry, because I 
hadn’t had no dinner, an’ I ate with the best of ’em. I’d kind o’ made up my 
mind I’d skip the dog, an’ I’d try to keep my eye on the kettle they had 
him in; but I’d got flustered, an’ missed it. I ate some of everything they 
had, an’ I reckon I got dog along with the rest; I swear I couldn’t tell the 
dif’rence. There was some o’ the things that wa’n’t like I’d been used to— 
tasted as if they hadn’t had their faces washed for a good spell; but that 
didn’t make no dif’rence, I ate ’em. I ate a mess o’ the girl’s dumplin’s, 
too; I was bound I would, if it killed me; but my insides never made a kick. 

“Whiles we was eatin’, Little Bear he’d been cuttin’ tobacco for the 
smoke, an’ soon as we was done he took a big red pipe an’ filled it, an’ there 
was a boy standin’ behind him that lit it; an’ Little Bear he mumbled some 
words over it, like they do, and blowed smoke all round, an’ up an’ down; an’ 
then he passed it to me, an’ I done like him, an’ passed it on to the feller be- 
yond me. I didn’t say my prayers, though, like he’d done; I only said, solemn 


‘** Good-bye John! thinks I.” 
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as I could, I says, ‘Lordy, what’s comin’ next?’ an’ I wanted to laugh, it 
seemed so plum foolish, only I didn’t dast. When they was done with the 
smoke, Little Bear he looked round a minute, an’ then he stood up an’ be- 
gun to make a speech. Land, land! how he did lay it on! I felt like a fool. 
settin’ there. He told about that leg business, makin’ it sound real nice, 
like in a story-book; an’ he said if I did have a white face, I had a man’s 
heart, anyways. He said he’d been thinkin’ a heap since I come, an’ he’d 
made up his mind ’twould be a niighty good move for him an’ his tribe if I 
was to be took into his fam’ly; ’twould most likely give "em a good pull 


with gove’ment, he said, to have one o’ the Great Father’s warriors j’ined 
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in with his’n, an’ he’d been thinkin’ that after what I’d done for the boy, he 
was goin’ to give me Big Eye—that was the girl—for my wife, an’ have me 
settle down; an’ he wanted them to speak their minds, too. Wouldn't that 
kill you? It made me feel like I was the corpse at a wake. I just set there, 
with my mouth hangin’ open, chokin’ for some fresh air. I didn’t rightly 
sense what the rest of ’em said after that; only they got up an’ spoke their 
little pieces, like they thought ’twas a bully scheme. By an’ by, when they’d 
all had their say, the chief he reached over an’ shook hands with me. He 
never give me a chance to say a dummed word! I was all in a sweat, an’ i 
wanted to yell. I’d ’ve give two dollars for a man’s drink o’ whiskey. 

“Well, when the pow-wow was done, Little Bear he said there was goin’ 
to be some doin’s in the dance-lodge, an’ we all went down through the vil- 
lage a piece to where there was a whalin’ big lodge set up. There’d been a 
fire built in the middle, an’ the folks was comin’ in when we got there. The 
men was squattin’ on one side, an’ the women an’ girls acrost from ’em, 
like in a Quaker meetin’, an’ up to one end there was two or three o’ the 
critters that was painted up to beat the Dickens, an’ they had a couple o’ 
hide-drums that was to make the dance music. They was poundin’ on ’em, 
an’ singin’ a lazy, shiftless kind of a tune that I couldn’t get on to; an’ then 
pretty soon one o’ the bucks over by the door he give a ki-yi, an’ got up, 
droppin’ his blanket an’ steppin’ out ’most naked t’wards the fire; an’ then 
he danced a whirl or two by hisself, bendin’ over in the middle an’ hoppin’ 
twice on each foot. Ever see’em dance? Looks more like a drunk chicken 
than anything else I can think of. They didn’t seem to have no reg’lar 
way ; first one would get up, an’ then another, or some times two or three 
of ’em, and hop till they got tired. By an’ by the women took a turn at 
it, too; only they went dif’rent, standin’ flat-footed, an’ see-sawin’ up an’ 
down on their toes. After while there was a string of ’em on each side, men 
an’ women, goin’ it hot-foot,acrost from each other, "Twas mighty interestin’. 

“We'd been there an hour, I reckon, when Big Eye she got up an’ come 
over to where I was settin’, beside the chief, an’ she stood there, right in 
front o’ me, goin’ up an’ down, lookin’ at me an’ lookin’ down to the 
ground. I didn’t know what she wanted, till Little Bear he signed to me I 
was to dance with her. I wa’n’t minded to be mean, not after the way they’d 
treated me. It looked easy enough, too; so I got up an’ commenced 
hoppin’. You oughter heard them squaws cackle! I reckon I did look 
some funny, count o’ not havin’ got the hang o’ it; an’, besides, I hadn’t 
took more’ n a dozen jumps till my wind gave out. ’Twas a dummed sight 
harder ’n it looked. I felt like I’d run a mile over a big hill; but I wa’n’t 
goin’ to knuckle down. No, sir-ee! I kep’ on, best I could, an’ was just 
wishin’ I hadn’t et such a ter’ble big supper, when Big Eye she unhitched 
the robe she was wearin’ an’ lifted it up in her arms t’wards me. We didn’t 
stop jiggin’, but she give it a whirl, comin’ up clost to me, an’ then she slung 
it right over our heads, an’ before I knowed what she was doin’ she’d ketche- 
me round the neck with her arms an’ drawed my head down an’ kissed me, 
smack! Indians are awful funny kissers, too. She took her time to it, an’ 
when I got to thinkin’ it over afterwards, I kind o’ made up my mind 
*twa’n’t such a bad kiss; only it did taste tqler’ble strong o’ buf’lo-taller an’ 
wood-smoke. When she got done, she sneaked out from under the robe, 
quick, leavin’ it hangin’ over me, an’ I was that hot and rattled I thought I 
never would get it pawed off o’ me. 
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“When I set down, they was all gruntin’ an’ laughin’, like they was mighty 
well tickled, an’ I knowed my goose was cooked, unless so be I could get 
some kind of a stand-in with Providence. I didn’t see how I was goin’ to 
do it. I was mighty glad when the dance broke up, about midnight. 

“T wa’n’t so hungry for breakfast nex’ mornin’. I hadn’t forgot how my 
supper tasted yet; an’ you know a feller don’t want no breakfast them times. 
Things wa’n’t so interestin’ by daylight as they’d seemed the night before, 
neither. The squaws had just kind o’ give theirselves a lick an’ a promise, 
with their dressin’, and Big-Eye she was as bad as any of ’em. Her hair 
wa’n’t slicked up, and she looked as if the paint she’d put on for the dance 
had all got run together, red an’ yeller. Made my mouth get all dry to 
think o’ kissin’ her then. .I just set an’ watched ’em. 

“Thinkin’ didn’t seem to do me no good. After breakfast was done, the 
boy he come in from somewheres an’ told Little Bear ’twas all right; am’ 
then Little Bear signed I was to come with him. Right over from his lodge 
was one that was new, an’ we went in. Wa’n’t nobody there; but ’twas 
fixed up mighty handy an’ nice, with skins, an’ some cookin’ dishes, an’ 
such like; an’ my pony was tied to the rack out in front. Little Bear he 
said this lodge was mine, with his comp’ments, an’ I was to live there till 
the weddin’, and then Big-Eye would come in an’ put it to rights, when she 
was my wife. That wa’n't the worst, neither; for pretty soon here come the 
boy, totin’ a lance, with eagle feathers hangin’ to it, an’ a hide-shield, with 
more feathers stringin’ down, an’ some scalp-locks, an’ bear-claws, all brown 
an’ battered up; an’ Little Bear he give em to me, an’ said they was mine. 
Know what that means? It means there wa’n’t nothin’ he could ’ve done 
that would ’ve showed his feelin’s any more ’n that—givin’ his shield an’ 
lance to the feller that’s goin’ to marry in the fam’ly. I didn’t know what 
to say to the old man; I just stood there till he went away; an’ then I begun 
studyin’ for sure. But the inside o’ my head felt just about like a milkweed 
pod, full o’ fluff, an’ no ideas. I couldn’t see how I was goin’ to get away 
without showin’ myself with no more princ’ple than a billy-goat. 

“Then by an’ by here come Big-Eye, duckin’ down under the flap o’ my 
lodge, an’ another girl along with her. She’d got herself dusted off, an’ 
her best bib an’ tucker on; an’, by golly! I can’t think yet but she was a 
right smart lookin’ girl! There’s lots o’ fellers wouldn’t ’ve wanted nothin’ 
better ’n to stay right where I was, an’ take my chances. Big-Eye an’ the 
other girl they come in, an’ Big-Eye she’d got a dish o’ somethin’ she was 
carryin’ in front of her. Neither one of ’em said a word, but she just come 
over to me an’ set the dish down, an’ then them two went an’ squatted by 
the door, waitin’; an’ when I’d ate, she come an’ picked up the dish an’ took 
it away. I wished she’d stayed a spell; I wanted to find out what she was 
thinkin’. Times when she looked at me, her eyes was just shinin’; an’ 
what made me feel worst, I was afeared she was coddin’ me. You know 
a feller can stand ’most everything but that. 

“Well, then along in the afternoon I begun to get visits from the men- 
folks. Little Bear, he come first, an’ with him was a feller leadin’ three or 
four ponies ; that was a present ; an’ then another old man come, an’ he give 
me a shirt an’ breeches, made out 0’ buckskin, an’ all worked with beads, an’ 
fringed. Land, land! You ought to ’ve seen! Pretty soon the inside 0’ 
my lodge looked like a junk-shop. Weddin’ presents is mighty partic’lar 
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with Indians—leastways, with Sioux; with a Sioux weddin’, the presents 
is like the buttons on a suit o’ clothes—they’re what holds the thing to- 
gether. An’ you can always tell by the presents what they think of a feller, 
too. That’s what made me feel so ornery, knowin’ I was goin’ to fool ’em 
if I could. "Twas my place to give, too, same as them, an’ I didn’t have 
nothin’. That was what set me to studyin’ harder ’n ever, after they’d gone, 
an’ it helped me out. It come to me all of a sudden, an’ it made me feel like 
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findin’ a quarter in an old suit o’ clothes, that I didn’t know I had. Know 
what that’s like? It’s a mighty blessed feelin’. I just quit worryin’, and I 
waited till Big-Eye come with my supper; and then, when she’d gone, I 
got myself together an’ follered her. 

“Little Bear, he was settin’ back in his lodge, an’ two or three o’ the old 
men was with him, visitin’. Indian visits is the most unsociablest things 
you can think of; they was just settin’ there, lookin’ in the fire; an’ when I 
come in they didn’t hardly move, only when Little Bear made a place for 
me to set beside him. I didn’t want to set down; I just stood up, an’ started 
in to make my speech. “Twas the only sure-‘nough speech I ever made in 
my life; but twas a dandy! I knowed just enough Sioux talk to make it 
hang together. The women quit workin’, an’ everybody listened, an’ I 
was feelin’ like the end-man in one o’ these here minstrel shows; but their 
faces didn’t have no more look to ’em than toads. That’s what makes it so 
ticklish dealin’ with Indians; you can’t tell what they're thinkin’, by their 
faces, any more ’n you can a clock. But when they take a shine to a feller, 
they don’t ask no questions. They just kind o’ take it for granted he’s fair 
an’ square, an’ that’s the way they done with me then. I started in with 
tellin’ ’em a lingo about me an’ the Great Father down to Washin’ton, an’ 
how the Great Father had just sent me out to run an errand for him, I says, 
an’ I hadn’t ’spicioned ’twas goin’ to be my weddin’-trip, so’s I hadn’t come 
fixed. ’Twa’n’t right, I says that one o’ the Great Father’s warriors should 
get caught that-a-way, like a beggar, after what they’d done for me; an’ I 
says the Great Father would be mighty hot about it if he knowed I’d mar- 
ried Big-Eye with no more style ’n that. That was gospel true, too! So I] 
says I must get the weddin’ put off till I’d got time to go down to my post 
an’ do the thing up right, accordin’ to Hoyle. I didn’t wait for ’em to say 
aye, yes or no; I just says: ‘I’m goin’ down the river, an’ when I come back,’ 
I says, ‘I'll come like a man oughter come, times like this.’ 

“T don’t know why ’twas, unless because I’d done the right thing by the 
boy’s leg; but the whole passel of ’em set like rocks till I’d got through, an’ 
then two or three o’ the old men give a grunt, like when the Meth’dists says 
‘Amen’ in meetin’, an’ Little Bear he shakes hands with me,an’ he says would 
I gointhe mornin’? ‘No,’ I says, ‘I’m goin’ right now, so’s I can get back 
quicker,’ I says; an’ Little Bear he sent the boy right off to bring my pony. 
Whiles I was waitin’, with my feet feelin’ mighty lonesome for the stirrups, 
I turned round to where Big-Eye was settin’ on the ground with the 
women, lookin’ at me. It took all the nerve I had; but I just went over to 
her an lifted her up onto her feet, an’ then I give her a bustin’ big kiss. 
right in front of ’em all. I was bound I’d be square with her on that score, 
anyway. She never blinked; she just stood lookin’ at me, an’ lookin’, an’ 
lookin’. I guess she knowed; I’ll bet four dollars she knowed ; because vou 
can’t fool a woman that’s got that kind 0’ eyes. Her heart wa’n’t broke, 
anyway! that’s the only comfort I ever got o’ the business. When she'd 
got done lookin’ at me, she grinned, an’ then she stuck her hand down in- 
side her robe an’ pulled out this here elk’s tusk, tied to this here very string. 
an’ she reached up an’ hung it round my neck. For remembrance, she said 
it was, an’ lucky medicine. Then my pony come, an’ I shook hands with 
’em, all round, an’ jumped in the saddle an’ lit out, an’ I ain’t never seen 
none of ’em since.” 


THE MUSIC AND THE DANCE. 


By WILLiAM B. MacHarc. 


HEOCRITUS SORBY told me this—Theocritus Sorby, square, 

T and brown, and with a white line in the hair above his fore- 

head which is the side bite of a chance shot from a 49-50. 

Once he lived well and away to the eastward, where 

bridal couples now go two and two like the animals in the ark, but 

they cut a canal through his country and he came away from it. And four 

hundred miles, or a little better, to the northwest of where these things took 

place, and ninety years, or a little less, after they happened, he told me about 

them, claiming that they concerned a grandfather of his. It may be so. Since 

the year one, so Theocritus says, the Sorby family has lived in cabins ; father 

and son have in their eyes the look which comes to men who all their lives 
see God working in the woods; and therefore, as I say, it may be true. 

In that older day the cabins stood, here one and there one, with wide 
stretches between, like the steps of a long-legged man upon the sand; and 
through all of them, in the year 1812, there ran a ripple, spreading as though 
on water. Canada was not far away, you understand, and the ripple said, 
War. Peter Alvine went away, in buckskins and with his rifle on his 
shoulder, and did not come back; Amidon Palsey went away and did not 
come back; and a man came from Fort George, on Lake Ontario, where it 
was said there had been fighting; and then it was the year 1813. Still the 
ripples ran in the young blood of the cabins. 

David Sorby—here is the story from Theocritus—was waiting by a 
plow among charred stumps in a new clearing. He was fourteen years 
old, with the light eyes and dark hair which show the mixed blood, and he 
had been left to watch the horse while his father went back to the cabin. 
About him were the woods where damp moss and leaves sunk under foot 
and the woodpeckers tap—tap—tapped. And through the woods, while he 
watched his horse, a man came to him—a man with red hair. 

There was mud upon this man in strange places where no mud should 
be—on the back of his neck, for instance. 

“You'll lend me your horse-critter, son,” said the man. 

“T will not.” 

“Tut, tut!” 

“For what reason?” 

“By virtue of being little an’ unable to help yourself,” said the man. And 
he unhitched the horse from the plow—he was a wide-shouldered man and 
accustomed to do as he pleased—and went away with it through the woods, 
while David followed after. 

Red rage burned in David because he was little, and could do nothing. 

“What’s it for?” he asked. 

“We're fair stuck wi’ the music in a bit of burnie, son. Ye’d not have 
the captain whustlin’ his ain music?” Then another man met them. 

“You got one?” says he. 

“T have that.” 

And they came out of the woods on to the Presque Isle road. 

Now, just here a creek crossed the trail, coming out of the woods on one 
side and going into the woods on the other; and in the creek, mired to its 
hubs, was a wagon. Men stood beside it hopelessly, the water flowing 
about their shins, and a black mouth like an O looked out upon the horses’ 
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‘* PETER THE DEVIL. . . WITH NO PLACE TO RUN TO... RAN AWAY.” 
Drawn by H. M. Eaton. 


tails. It was a gun, pounds upon pounds of gun, sitting on the wagon in 
the creek like a frog on a log. 

“Y’ auld !” said the red-haired man. “Y’ auld, black, round- 
mouthed ! Have ye learned nothing while we’ve been sweating you 
through a hundred miles of woods?” 

Then they hitched David’s plowhorse with the others. ‘Lend a hand, 
boy,” said one of the men. And David put his hand to the wheel, while 
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the red-haired Scotchman pried at the forward end with a sapling, and, after 
a little, sucking and squelching, the wagon came free and to the bank, 
where it stood dripping. Then the men wiped their hands upon growing 
twigs, and went their way; and at the end of a mile they unhitched the 
tlowhorse, and David went back to the new clearing. 

But after this the ripple was strong in the blood of David—David, four- 
teen years old, who had never seen anything but the woods. 

In the heart of the summer, Indian Peter, Peter the Devil, Pierre le 
Diable—he had lived among I‘renchmen before ever he had seen an Eng- 
lishman—stopped at the cabin. Peter the Devil had killed a man once with 
his bare hands outside the fort at Detroit. 

“B’jour,” he said. 

“B’jour,” said John Sorby. 

“Much man upon the road.” 

“So I hear.” 

“All go by Presque Isle now. Never so much man—never.” 

“So I hear.” 

“You not go?” 

“No,” 

“Boy not go?” 

David looked at his father. 

“No,” said John Sorby. “David’s got plenty to do right here at home.” 

“Maybe stay because of Almy’s girl,” said Peter the Devil, grinning. He 
was trying to tease David. “That not right. Ah’ll remember I’m a young 
man. Very much love a young girl. ‘No, no, no,’ she’ll say. Then Ah’ll 
go fight a little. ‘Yes, yes, yes.’ All girl like a man, not boy.” 

“You hush up, Peter, with your foolishness,” said John Sorby, and 
Peter the Devil went away, grinning, but he too had added to the ripple. 

All this time news now and then had come to the cabins, sifting through 
the woods as though it had been through a sieve ; and very small and shape- 
less news it was by the time it had got through. Now news came again. 
Pye Ransome brought it, leaning against the door-jamb until it had been 
told. There had been fighting at Sackett’s Harbor. David slipped off 
down to the creek, where they had pulled the gun out of the mud. Away 
from the creek, still cut by ruts, stretched the Presque Isle trail. 

And that day, with a word to no one, David went away. 

There were more people at Presque Isle than Presque Isle had ever seen 
before. There were cabins where men slept, and there were shacks of 
branches where men slept, and there were places where men slept with no 
covering at all. And there were men from General Harrison’s army, and 
there were brown-necked, hard-handed seamen from the salt waters, and 
men of the woods like those David had seen all his life. and Indians and 
their squaws. Peter Alvine was there, and Amidon Ralsey, and Peter the 
Devil. And—strangest of all sights to the men of the woods and the men 
of the lakes alike—there were square-rigged vessels such as most of them 
had never seen before, three of them brigs: and far and away, where the 
lake was blue and the sky was blue, were white sails—that good man Cap- 
tain Robert Heriot Barclay, no less, watching that none came out of 
Presque Isle, neither schooner, brig nor fishing boat, to make trouble for 
the king’s subjects on the king’s waters or the king’s shores. 
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Here were sights indeed for David Sorby, who had never seen anything 
but the woods. 

Now, all men know how Captain Robert Heriot Barclay went away for a 
minute ; and how, when his white sails showed no more on the horizon, those 
at Presque Isle, pausing neither day nor night, set themselves to float their 
vessels over the bar, and failed, and wiped the sweat from their eyes and 
tried again; and how Captain Barclay came back just a little too late; and 
how at Presque Isle they got the guns into their ships at last, and sailed 
away after Captain Barclay—Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry and his 
men, the brown-necked seamen from the salt waters, and the fresh-water 
sailors of the lakes, and the soldiers, and a half hundred or so men of the 
woods, who had volunteered to go, and perhaps an Indian or two; for Peter 
the Devil went with them—at least so Theocritus tells me. But what all 
men do not know, and what I did not know until Theocritus told me, is 
that into the Scorpion, along with Peter the Devil, went that same round- 
mouthed long-32 which David Sorby had helped to drag up out of the mud 
and the red-haired Scotchman who had pried with a sapling. 

He was a friend of David’s by now, this red-headed Scotchman. David 
had recalled himself to him at the earliest opportunity. 

“Tut! are you the lad wi’ the pleugh?” said the Scotchman. And he 
shared his dinners with David. 

Here was life, here was what people saw who went away from home! 

So, when the guns had been got in, and the powder was in, a mighty 
secret was confided to the Scotchman by David, which was nothing less 
than that he, David Sorby, ought to go too. 

“Hoot!” said the Scotchman. 

But there was no ridicule in the exclamation, only surprise. And David 
went—listed perhaps as an able man, perhaps as a boy, perhaps not listed 
at all. And the Scorpion—she was eighty-six tons, if you care for. facts, a 
little larger than a wooden shoe—went out on the lake, with Sailing Master 
Stephen Champlin standing with his feet wide apart upon her deck. 

“Do all boats tip like this?” said David Sorby. 

“The flat-sided, kettle-bottomed !” said the Scotchman—he was 
used to sea-going ships which have some depth—‘wi’ two guns on her deck 
she’s like to turn turtle in a calm. Dinna breathe so hard against the sails, 
son; ye'll tip her over.” 

They went out, as I said, with the little waves rustling against their sides 
and falling from their cutwaters like crumpled lace, while away and afar 
there was nothing but lake and sky, fringed to the southward by an edge 
of wood; and they found Captain Barclay, as the books will tell you, and 
came down upon him in a long, ragged line—nine of them. David Sorby 
and Peter the Devil stood and watched the ships ; and Sailing Master Cham- 
plin, with his head raised and his hands behind him, stood and watched: 
and the men watched, with their chins pushed forward and their nostrils 
stretched. And the straining of the cordage, which was no louder than be- 
fore, had become in their ears a shriek,the rustle of the waters was a roar, 
but above all other sounds every man could hear his neighbor breathing. 

“Afraid, boy?” asked Peter the Devil, grinning. 

David shook his head. He thought he was not afraid. 

Then suddenly a very strange thing happened. A patch of white ap- 
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peared against the side of the British flagship; over the water came a deep 
hoarse roar, which wrapped them like a blanket, and on the Scorpion’s lee 
beam there appeared in the water a trough like a plowed furrow, whose 
edges seemed to stand tense as the strings of a guitar for seconds before 
they flowed back again; and when David looked, the thing which made the 
trough had died far to the stern in a shower of spray. 

The red-haired Scotchman turned and winked at David Sorby. 

Again the white puff showed against the flagship’s side, but this time 
there was no furrow in the sea, but from their starboard quarter where the 
Lawrence lay there came a crash as though the Lawrence had broken in two. 

“Ready, men,” said Sailing Master Stéphen Champlin. 

And suddenly the Scorpion hid herself in smoke, and leaped and cried and 
wallowed in the sea; the long-32 had opened its mouth and spoken. 

Again the red-haired Scotchman—as he stepped back from the gun he 
stopped to scratch his wrist—winked at David Sorby. 

But David did not see it. The heart of David Sorby had grown small 
within him. And he looked at Peter the Devil, and saw that Peter the Devil 
shook. They were of the woods, you understand—through generations 
they had been of the woods, and one of them was a boy. But Peter the 
Devil, where the black pines stood like masts, where twigs cracked under 
foot and the air smelled of earth, where his own people had lived, and had 
fought their fights, and had dyed the ground with their blood, and Peter 
the Devil, crouching behind a tree-trunk, was a devil indeed. But here 
he looked about him and the lake was flat—no ambush from which to fight, 
no cover to make possible retreat—and across the flatness of the lake death 
rolled upon him, and the thunder of the guns was the Big Thunder. 

Then Amidon Palsey, serving at the gun near which they stood—Amidon 
Palsey, whom David had known all his life—threw his hands above his 
head, and spun upon his heels, and fell upon the deck; for an instant his 
feet drum, drum, drummed against the planks; then he was Amidon Palsey 
no longer, and a wide, red blot spread itself away from him to leeward. 
Then Roger Church, beneath whose blanket David had slept, staggered 
toward them through smoke and crouched for shelter by the rail, and no 
nian could have told that it was Roger Church, for half his face below the 
eyes was gone, and his teeth grinned at them from raw flesh. 

And in the noise of the guns the knees of Peter the Devil, who had killed 
a man with his bare hands outside the fort at Detroit, were loosened, and, 
with no place to run to, and no place to hide in safer than the place in which 
he stood—he ran away. David Sorby saw him go. 

“Lend me a hand, boy,” said a voice close by David’s ear. 

It was the same tone, no sharper, no more urgent, than the man had 
used who asked him to help with the wagon; but this man was trying to tie 
a strip of cloth around an arm from which blood flowed. 

“Oh, I can’t, I can’t, I can’t!” cried David. Then the man cursed him, 
and David turned away; and there before him stood Sailing Master Ste- 
phen Champlin, with his feet wide apart and the wind blowing in his hair. 

Now, the blood of David Sorby was not the blood of Peter the Devil. 
Men who had given David Sorby their blood had gone down to the swan’s- 
bath in the long ships, hanging their round shields along the sides; with 
horned helmets upon their heads and outlandish armor of bull’s hide on 
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their bodies, they had met the rush of the Roman legions; and on little 
mounds in all the lands where the foot of man has ever pressed they haa 
stood shoulder to shoulder and died, with their teeth set hard and the nails 
cutting into their flesh, but they had not cried out and they had not run 
away. And when David saw Sailing Master Stephen Champlin standing with 
a quiet face, while the air throbbed and reeked with the shock and fumes of 
guns, and the Scorpion shivered as though she were pounding upon rocks, 
he looked for the red-haired Scotchman, McNally. And McNally, black 
with powder, turned upon him‘eyes which looked as though there were red 
spectacles before them, and winked again. Then David Sorby remem- 
bered that there were things to be done. 

And when McNally seized him by the shoulder as he passed, and said :— 

“Are ye afeard, lad?” 

David Sorby answered: “No.” And told the truth. 

You may read in the history books what doings there were that day 
aboard the Scorpion; how, while on their lee beam, Perry fought the 
Lawrence until the sand he had put upon her decks to keep them from get- 
ting slippery flowed with blood from the scuppers as she rolled, and no aid 
could be given to the wounded because the surgeons were needed at the 
guns—that same long-32 on the Scorpion upset down the hatchway; and 
what destruction it worked; and what men showed themselves men, and 
who did not. These things are not in the story, as it was told me by Theo- 
critus. His was only the story of David Sorby, who was not afraid. 

When the trouble was all over, they found Peter the Devil hidden away as 
far below as he could get in so shallow a craft, and dragged him out, looking 
not like a devil at all. But who are we to blame him for hiding? The ways 
of the red man are not the ways of the white. 

“He was brave in the woods,” it was explained to me by Theocritus Sorby. 
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Draicn by Margaret £. Clurt. 


With lace of gold upon his coat, The -headsman waited, cowled and grim, 
And powder on his wavy hair, With stains of crimson on his sark; 
A conrtly smile upon his lip, But o’er her slender hand he bent, 


He paused beside the scaffold stair. “Let me go first, the way is dark.” 
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She wore a filmy ker- 
chief crossed, 
A flowered gown 
of rich brocade; 
Her silken slippers, 
sewn with pearls, 
By prison floors 
were soiled and 
frayed. 
When last they met 
his ribboned lute 
Made music in a 
moonlit park; 
But now their love 
had come to this, 
“Let me go first, 
the way is dark.” 


She gathered close 
the _ kerchief’s 
fold, 

To hide the beating 
of her heart; 
But answered softly 
as he went, 

’Tis but a moment 
that we part.” 
The crowd grew dim, 
and far away 
She seemed to hear 
a morningjlark; 

And all-his song was 
set to words— 

“Let me go first, 
the way is dark.” 


Drawn by Margaret E. Clark. 


Though both are dust for many a year, 
These lovers of a troubled time, * 
Yet count and lady live 
to-day 
In sweet romance and 
silver rhyme. 
Among the ghosts of 
blood and death 
They shine with love’s 
undying spark, 
His words upon the 
scaffold-stair— 
“Let me go first, the 
way is dark.” 


Drawn by Margare E. Clark. 


MARGINALIA. 


Le MOYNE’S FUN MAKING. 


By CLARA Morris. 


URING the rehearsal of ‘‘L’Arti- 
D cle 47” I had enjoyed but one sin- 

gle, hearty laugh—a statement that 
goes far to show my distressed state of 
mind, for, generally speaking, that is an 
unusual day which does not bring along 
with its worry, work and pain some bub- 
ble of healing laughter. 

It was a joke of Mr. LeMoyne’s own 
special brand that found favor in my 
eyes, and a place in my memory. 

Any one who has ever served under 
Mr. Daly can recall the astounding list 
of rules printed in fine type all down the 
backs of his contracts. The rules touch- 
ing on forfeits seemed endless. For be- 
ing late—for a stage wait—for lack of 
courtesy—for gossiping—for wounding a 
companion’s feelings, each had its sepa- 
rate forfeiture. For addressing the man- 
ager on business outside of his office, I 
remember, was considered worth five 
dollars for a first offense and more for 
a second. 

Most of these rules ended with: “Or 
discharge, at the option of the manager.” 
But it was well known that the mortal 
offense was the breaking that rule whose 
very first forfeit was five dollars or dis- 
charge, at the option, 
etc.; that rule forbid- 
ding the giving to 
outsiders of any stage 
information whatever 
touching the plays in 


| rehearsal — their 
names, scenes, length, 
| strength or story; 


and to all these 
many, many rules. 

th on the backs of our 

contracts, we as- 
sented and_ sub- 
scribed our amus- 
ed or amazed 
selves. 


When the 
new French 
play ‘L’Ar- 


ticle 47,’’ was 
announced, 
the title 
aroused any 
amount of 
! _. curiosity. 
~——\ A report- 
~ P er, after a 
a \/ matinee 
‘| one day, 
S followed 
é me upthe 
avenue 
trying 
‘TL HAD ‘STUCK DEAD,’”’ 


“*A REPORTER 
FOLLOWED 
ME UP THE 
AVENUE.” 


hard to get me to explain its meaning, but I 
was anxious not to be discharged at the op- 
tion of the manager, and declined to explain. 
Many of the company received notes asking 
the meaning of the title. At Mr. Le- 
Moyne’s house there boarded a walking 
interrogation point of a woman. She 
wished to know what “L’Article 47” 
meant—she would know! She tried Mr. 
Harkins—Mr. Harkins said he didn't 
know. She tossed her head and tried 
Mr. Crisp—Mr. Crisp patiently and elab- 
orately explained just why he could not 
give her any information. 

She implied he did not know a lady 
when he saw one, and fell upon Mr. Le- 
Moyne, tired, hungry, suavely sardonic. 
He was, she assured him, a gentleman of 
the old school; he would know how to re- 
ceive a lady’s request and honor it, and 
LeMoyne rose to the occasion. 

A large benevolence sat upon his brow, 
as assuring her, that though he ran the 
risk of discharge for her fair sake, yet 
should she have her will. He asked her 
if she had ever seen a Daly contract— 
and the bridling, simpering idiot replied: 
“She had seen several, and such numbers 
of silly rules she had never seen before, 
and—” 

“That's it,” blandly broke in LeMoyne 
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—‘there’s the explanation of the whole 
thing—see? ‘L’Article 47’ is a five act 
dramatization of the ‘47th Rule’ on 
Daly’s contract.” ; 

“Did you ever!’ gasped the woman. 

“No,” said LeMoyne, reaching for 
bread, “I never did, but Daly’s up to 
anything, and he’d discharge me like a 
shot if he should ever hear of this.” 

It was.almost impossible to get Mr. 
Daly to laugh at an actor’s joke—he was 
too generally at war with them, and he 
was too often the object of the jest; but 
he did laugh once, at one of the solemn 
frauds perpetrated on me by the same 
LeMoyne. 

On the 125th performance of “Di- 
vorce,” I had “stuck dead,” as the say- 


ing is. Not a word could I find of my 
speech. I was cold—hot—cold again. I 
clutched Mrs. Gilbert’s hand—I_ whis- 


pered frantically: ‘‘What is it? Oh, what 
is the word?” 

But horror on horror! In my fall I 
had dragged her down with me. She, 
too, was bewildered—lost! “I don’t 
know,” she murmured. There we were, 
all at sea! 

After an awful wait I walked over and 
asked Captain Lynde (Mr. Louis James) 
to come on, and the scene continued 
from that point. I was angry—shamed. 
I had never stuck in all my life before— 


not even in my little-girl days. Mr. 
Daly was, of course, in front. He came 
rushing back to  inquire—to — scold. 


Everyone joked me about my probable 
five-dollar forfeit. Well, next night 
came, and at that exact line I did it 
again. Of course that was an expression 
of worn-out nerves, but it was humiliat- 
ing in the extreme. Mr. Daly, as it hap- 
pened, was attending an opening else- 
where, and did not witness my second 
fall from grace. 

Then came LeMoyne to me—big and 
grave and kind. His plump face, with 
the shiny spots on the cheek bones fairly 
exuding sympathetic commiseration. He 
led me aside, he lowered his voice, he 
addressed me gently: “You stuck again, 
didn’t you Clara? Too bad! Too bad! 
And of course you apprehend trouble 
with Daly! I’m awfully sorry—ten dol- 
lars is such a haul on one week’s salary 
—but see here! I’ve got an idea that 
will help you out—if you care to listen 
to it?” 

I looked hard at him, but the wretch 
has a front of brass. His benevolence 
was touching. I said eagerly: “Yes— 
I do care, indeed, to listen—what is the 
idea?” 

He beamed with affectionate interest, 
as he said, impressively: “Well now, you 
know that a bad stick generally costs 
five dollars in this theater?” 

“Yes,” I groaned. 

“And you stuck awfully last night?” 


“Yes,” I admitted. 

“Then to-night you go and repeat the 
offense—but there is where I see hope 
for you. Daly is not here—he does not 
know what you have done. Watch, then, 
for his coming. This play is so long, he 
will be here before it is over. Go to his 
private office at once—get ahead of every 
one else—do you understand? Approach 
him—affably and frankly—tell him your- 
self that you have unfortunately stuck 
again, and then offer him the two sticks 
for eight dollars. If he’s a gentleman, 
and not a Jew, he'll accept your pro- 
posal.” 

Just what remarks I made to my sym- 
pathetic friend, LeMoyne, at the end of 
that speech I cannot now recall—if any 
one else can, I can only say I was not 
a church member then—and let them 
pass at that. But when I opened my en- 
velope next salary day, and saw my full 
week’s earnings there, I went to Mr. 
Daly’s office and told him of my two 
sticks, and of LeMoyne’s proposed offer, 
and for once he laughed at an actor’s 
joke. 


ae te 
MY HEAD. 


ene BUTLER BRAVNAN. 


Y head is like a Factory, 
M _The Windows are my eyes; 
The Furnace is my mouth,—you see 
I feed it meats or pies. 


And when its Hunger I appease" 
My Head will do its share, 

Sometimes producing Rhymes like these 
And sometimes only Hair. 


BUTLER BRANNAN, 
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ECAUSE her 
maid was ill, 
; Miss Eleanor 
van Somerindyck was 
obliged one August 
evening, to come to 
town alone from Scar- 
boro’ by a train which 
arrived at the Grand 
Central Station at 
eight o’clock. 

She was a very pret- 
ty girl, and an heiress 
to boot, but ‘she had 

MISS.” some common-sense, 

; and instead of allow- 

ing herself to be snapped up by the first 

clamoring hackman that attacked her from 

the curb, she threw her golf cloak over her 

arm, and held a little auction. ‘*Washing- 
ton Square,’’ she said, ‘‘One Dollar.” 

“Dollar ’n a half, miss,” cried some. 
“Make it one an’ a quarter,” said others, 
almost without interrupting their frog- 
like cry of, “Keb! Keb! Keb!” “Here 
you are for a dollar, miss!” called the 
driver of a hansom, from his seat. As 
she passed through the line to his car- 
riage, she heard one of the cabbies say 
to another: “Who’s that feller any how? 

. blamed if he isn’t a —”’ “Scab, I sup- 
pose,” she said to herself. But the han- 
som was a very nice one, and the horse 
a beauty. She loved horses; the man 
drove well. She enjoyed seeing them 
do their work. 

At Thirty-second street and Madison 
avenue a man waved his cane and called 
out: “Ho! Thomas, pull up, I say.” 

The driver flicked his horse, but the 
man sprang forward and took it by the 
bridle. “Thomas,” said the man, “if you 
are going to drive for me you must obey 
orders.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the cabman. Then the 
man, who had on a dress suit and a stick 
in his hand, a cigar in his mouth, and a 
covert coat over his arm, threw away 
the cigar, got in, and said: “Drive on!” 
Thomas obeyed. 

Even a less clever girl than Eleanor 
might have seen what the matter was, 
but a less clever girl might have been 
disconcerted. She opened the battle her- 
self. 

“I suppose this is your own private 
hansom,” she said, “and that your coach- 


“ WASHINGTON SQUARE, ONE DOLLAR.” 


A LESSON IN MANNERS. 


man, thinking you were out of town, has 
tried to turn an honest penny, by picking 
up a few fares on his own hook.” 

The man, whose name was Alfred 
Langdon, had expected to have things 
all his own way, with the unlawful occu- 
pant of his own trap, for he had under- 
stood the situation at once, when he 
had recognized Thomas coming down 
the avenue. 

“T suppose he did,” he said. 

“And do you think,” Miss Van Somer- 
indyck continued, “that because I in- 
nocently mistook your carriage for a 
cab, it gives you the right to get in 
while I am in it, and order your coach- 
man to drive on?” 

“It is my trap,” said Langdon, weakly. 

“What difference does that make?” 

“All the difference, I should think.” 

“T don’t agree with you,” said Miss 
Somerindyck. 

“What do you think I ought to have 
done?” asked Langdon, with some hu- 
mility. 

“One of two things; either you should 
have put me out on the sidewalk, as you 
had a right to do, or, if you were going 
to let me stay in your carriage at all, 
you should not have got in yourself 
without my permission.” 

Langdon was silent for a moment. 

“You are right,” he said, “I owe you 
an apology.” He poked up the flap with 
his cane. “Pull up at the corner, 
Thomas,” he said. 

“Which are you going to do?” Eleanor 
asked. 

“My name is Alfred Langdon,” he 
said, “and I have great pleasure in put- 
ting the hansom entirely at your dis- 
posal.” 

“You are some sort of a cousin of 
Mrs. Jones Renwick?” she inquired. 

“I am,” said Langdon. ‘Would you 
mind telling me your name?” 

“I should have had no objection what- 
ever, at first. But I am not sure that 
good manners require me to tell you 
now.” 

“You are very hard on me,” said Lang- 
don. 

The hansom drove up at the curb. 
“Don’t get out,” said Eleanor: and, had 
he been looking at her, Langdon might 
have seen a mischievous twinkle in her 
eyes. “Now that you are here,” she went 
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on, “if you are not in any great hurry, I 
shall ask you to do me a favor. I am 
going to my aunt's. She sails for 
Europe tomorrow. She is very particu- 
lar, and would be annoyed at my driving 
about alone in cabs, at night. If I could 
say you brought me down, it might save 
me a scolding.” 

“I am only too delighted,” said Lang- 
don, “and I shall take the permission as 
a sign that you have forgiven me. Where 
shall I tell him to 

0?” 

‘‘He knows,”’ said 
Eleanor. ; 
“Drive on, Thom- 
as,’ Langdon called. 

“Tsaw what had 
happened at once,”’ ; / 
said Eleanor. i 

“So did I,’’ said 
Langdon. ¢ 

“And you thought 
you would amuse 
yourself at the ex- 
pense of Thomas's 
fare?” 

“I’m afraid I must admit that.’’ 

“If it had been Amy Taylor, she 
would have burst into tears, and 
then where would you have been ?”’ 

“You know her?” 

“Yes, very well!” 

“Strange, 1 can’t place you,” 
said Langdon. 

“Not at all. I’ve been abroad a 
great deal, and then—”’ 

“And then what?” 

“IT live very quietly with my 
mother, in the country. She is an 
invalid. I never came out.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“At Scarboro’.” 

“I can’t imagine who you are.” 

‘Let me see if can help you. Do 
you remember about twelve years ago, a 
small girl of eight, who tried to climb 
over the iron railing of Gramercy Park, 
but got caught by her dress, and hung 
there, till a big boy came along and took 
her down?” 

“Yes! I do very well! Was that you?” 

“I’m afraid it was!” 

“Did I know your name then?” 

“Only as Nellie, I fancy. My name is 
Eleanor.” 

“Nellie? Eleanor? Nellie?” 

“No use!” laughed Eleanor. “And now 
here we are. Will you ring the bell, 


please?” 

Langdon got out. Eleanor pushed up 
the flap. “Here’s your dollar, Thomas,” 
she said, “youll catch it to-morrow. 


Don’t wait for Mr. Langdon: go back 


to the stable.” 

“Thank you, kindly, Miss,” said 
Thomas. “Say a good word for me. 
Miss. to Mr. Langdon. It’s the first 


time; on my word, Miss.” 


When they got into the 
house, Thomas drove away. 

Mrs. Renwick received them 

cordially. “It was lucky you 
found Alfred at the station, 
Eleanor,” she said. “Girls 
should never go about 
alone in cabs at night. 
Much better even 
take a car. Why, a 
man once got right 
into the cab with 
your Aunt Julia. To 
be sure he was a gen- 
tleman, and got out 
at once, but she was 
dreadfully fright- 
ened.” 
‘ Thomas did not 
feel happy when he 
called for orders next 
day. Instant dismis- 
sal was what he 
deserved and ex- 
pected, but he was 
mistaken. 

“What am! 
paying you. 
Thomas?” asked 
his master. 

“Fifty — dollars. 
sir.’ said Thomas. 

“Make it sixty. 
and don’t take out 
the horses” with- 


out orders.” 
“Thank, you 

kindly, sir,” said 

Thomas. “I know 


it was not right.” 

“No, it was not 
right,” said Lang- 
don. "But I hope 
I shall be able to 
make it right one 


“AND THEN 
WHAT?” 


of these days.”’ 

And you have only to see Thomas tak- 
ing Master Alfred and Miss Eleanor 
Langdon to school. in a neat little omni- 
bus, to feel sure, that, after all, on that 
August evening, Thomas had done the 
right thing. Peter HENRY. 


tt 


ALSO RAN. 


HE betting ring man of the Chronicle 

j strolled into the press stand for a mo- 

ment’s breathing spell, and to report 
to his chief. 

“How are they selling?” asked the 
Standard man, as he carelessly ab- 
stracted a bag of tobacco from the side 
pocket of the Star man, filled his pipe 
and returned the bag to its place. 

“Like hot cakes, on the Cornhill 
race,” was the reply. “Willie Wunk is 
favorite, but some wise guys are plung- 
ing on Mollie Marks until they have 
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forced her up to pretty near even terms. 
It’s between ’em, I guess. Black Gem is 
down to 20 to 3, and Empty Rib is only 
fetching 18 to 5. They’ve gone wrong I 
guess.” 

“Is the Willie horse all right?” 

“So they say, but the old man has 
pulled the Carroll boy down off him, and 
put Thornton up.” 

“Thornton, eh? That’s a cinch for 
Thornton. What was the matter with 
Carroll?” 

“Nobody knows. Wouldn’t lick Willie 
enough, I hear. Anyway he’s pulled him 
down and kicked him out of the stable 
besides.” 

“Tough luck for Carroll. That kid 
can ride all right, though. Is he here?” 

“Yes; that man Quimby snapped him 
up, I hear, and he’s going to put him on 
Quimby Lou—Yes—See? There goes 
the board. They’re all going to start 
except Dunder and Blitzen. That gives 
Quimby Lou a chance for last place. 
She and Dunder and Blitzen usually get 
just inside the flag, you know, neck and 
neck, with Lou a short nose to the good. 
The boys will miss them.” 

“What in the name of Austerlitz does 
that man Quimby keep starting that Lou 
mare for, with no earthly show this side 
of Sedan?” asked the solemn-looking, 
fat reporter, slowly and much more 
forcefully than can be here expressed. 

“Poor Quimby! He’ll start her no 
more after this, I’m thinking. They say 
he’s about all in. If he gets her back to 
Old Kaintuck, he’ll do well. It’s more 
than likely he’ll have to sell her to a 
cabman to get himself back. But, so 
long! I must get back to the sweating mob.”’ 

Over in the saddling paddock a tall, 
dark-haired young man, with a worried 
look, was talking earnestly to a slim lit- 
tle fellow in riding clothes. “I tell you, 
sir,” he was saying, “it’s driving me 
crazy. The mare is all right. These 
fools don’t know enough to ride her, 
that’s all. I’ve tried them most all that 
I could get, and none of them can keep 
her going. I believe you can ride her, 
Carroll. I thought so the minute I heard 


of what your trouble with Bixby was 


about.” ; 

“Why? Won't she stand the whip?” 
asked the boy. 

“She’s never had to—never! Just the 
lightest touch, maybe, or a slash in the 
air. She’s a thoroughbred, I tell you, if 
she isn’t handsome.’ 

“She never showed much, but I’ll ride 
her for you,” remarked the boy, care- 
lessly glancing at the mare as she was 
led by. 

“Don’t go into it like that, boy, don’t 
do it,” said the owner, excitedly, grasp- 
ing the lad by the arm. “You can’t un- 
derstand how much this race means to 
me. If I lose this race I—” 


“Lose!” exclaimed* the boy. ‘Why 
you don’t expect me to win on her, do 
you? Onher? Why, she’s never more’n 
got around the corner.” 

“But she can! She can!” cried the tall 
man, and bending down, he talked long 
and earnestly into the ear of the 
freckled, wizen-faced lad. The rider lis- 
tened with more attention, and appeared 
to be getting interested. 

Suddenly he turned and grasped the 
hand of the excited owner. “I’m glad 
you told me all this, Mr. Quimby,” he 
said. “About the girl, an’ the farm, an’ 
all. You don’t know me very well, an’ I 
never said ten words to you before, an’ 
to give it to you good and straight, I 
didn’t expect to do a thing today. but 
sct in the saddle and draw pay; but I tell 
you now, fair, I’m going to do the best 
I know for you, and if you know'd me 
better you’d know that when Billy Car- 
roll says that, it’s on the dead.” 

The handsome, haggard-faced South- 
erner and the shrewd, crafty race-track 
boy understood each the other, and they 
shook hands solemnly. 

There was a burst of laughter and 
some rather derisive applause as_ the 
mare was cantered past the stands for 
her warming up, but Billy only clinched 
his teeth, looked straight ahead and paid 
no attention. He jogged the mare slowly 
entirely around the track, getting ac- 
quainted with her on the way. Her can- 
tering gate was stiff and ungraceful. 


Billy didn’t feel encouraged, but there 
was determination in his eye now, 
and he was studying his mount 
like a lesson : 


‘THE TWO MARES CAN FIGHT IT OUT.” 
4 
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Thornton, on Willie Wunk, swept by 
in the Bixby colors, and Billy looking 
straight ahead swore fluently, and 
vowed things with lurid words. 

Quimby Lou had drawn No. 4 in the 
second rank, which looked like a clear 
case of pocket at the first turn, with 
Mollie Marks, No. 5, and Willie Wunk 
at the pole up ahead. 

Six times the gate flew up on false 
starts. Billy watched the fretting of 
Willie Wunk, and grinned. As_ for 
Quimby Lou, she might have been at 
home in her Kentucky pasture so far as 
excitement was concerned. Had she re- 
alized the odds against her in the bet- 
ting, she could not have seemed more 
ludicrously indifferent. 

Suddenly Billy, with practiced eye, 
saw an almost perfect alignment. He 
swung the mare around, and with the 
quickness of an expert straightened her 
away in full stride just as the gate swung 
up on a perfect start. 

In an instant Billy realized what the 
past failures with the mare had been. A 
long lead discouraged her. She must be 
in the fight from the start. He saw a 
gap in the front rank and pushed her 
into it. He was neck and neck with the 
leaders as they passed the lawn. Bay 

could = al- 

most hear 
the wise 
track men 
remark on 
eit asa fool- 


ish, grand-stand play, but he did not care. 
He believed that he was right. 

Round the first turn they went, crowd- 
ing Willie Wunk for the pole, and los- 
ing less than half of a length. At the 
second turn Willie Wunk increased it to 
a length, and as they turned into the 
back stretch Mollie Marks suddenly 
shoved her nose up to the front, third 
from the pole, with the rest bunched 
close behind. 

It was a different mare that Billy was 
on now, from the disheartened, mishan- 
dled animal who had staggered through 
other races. There was the lust of 
speed in her eyes, as, with head low and 
neck outstretched, she hurled along, her 
awkward canter changed to a strong, 
powerful, springing run; and Billy's 
heart went up as he felt the strength 
and nerve that was in her. 

Inch by inch they fight up the stretch. 
Willie Wunk is not increasing his lead, 
but Mollie Marks, well in hand, and 
without spur or whip, is poking her nose 
farther and farther toward the front. 
The rear guard has formed its bunch, but 
Black Gem and Empty Rib are not with 
it, for, in spite of the odds against them, 
they are close behind the leaders, strug- 
gling to be in the place fight at the 
finish. 

In the stands they are ‘saying, “That 
Quimby mare can never stand the pace,” 
and in the race Billy is fearing the same 
thing and trying not to believe it. The 
turn is close ahead, and Billy suddenly 

resolves to round it in the lead, if pos- 
sible. He loosens up on the mare and 
calls to her. She responds in a way 
that surprises him. In a half dozen 
bounds she has shoved her nose clean 
in front. She drops back only to even 
terms as the last turn is rounded, and 
as they settle into the stretch a double 
blanket would cover the five leaders. 
On they rush. The gallant Mollie 
Marks is responding nobly to the last 
call, and she springs to the front with 
a bound and holds the lead. Billy, 
who knows Willie Wunk as though 
he were a brother, sees Thornton 
bring down his whip viciouslv again 
and again, and knows that it is all up 
with the favorite. 

The two mares can fight it out: 
but no—what crazy thing is this? 
Empty Rib, pressed by Black Gem, 
creepin gup on the outside. Willie 
Wunk has dropped back and Billy 
swings the mare in to the pole. The 
two other long shots have pulled up 
even. Yes, they are a little ahead, 
and Mollie Marks is gaining. 

Things look desperate. The wire is 
close ahead—and the howling thou- 
sand—and Mr. Quimby—if he had only 
known the mare longer. What shail 
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he do? Something. and quickly. He stead- 
ies the mare a bit and touches her lightly 
with the whip. She puts on a scant 
ounce more speed, but her ears settle 
closer to her head and she swings her 
nose dangerously. There is but one 
other way that Billy knows, and he 
brings the lash down desperately again 
and again, and again on his own thinly- 
clad leg with savage force. It has the 
effect. The mare responds, and in the 
last dozen bounds plunges to the lead by 
a short head under the wire, while 
Empty Rib and Black Gem are neck and 
neck for third place. 

And as Billy struggles from the arms 
of a half-crazed southern gentleman and 
into the comfortable prominence of the 
floral horseshoe it occurs to him that 
the stern old world, which sometimes 
seems so blue and gloomy, is, after all, 
on occasion, quite worth while. 

CyarLes Newton Hoop. 


Hm SS 


THE PRESIDING ELDER. 


ISS HATTIE LAMB had taught the 
M Three Mile River School for fifteen 
years, and she intended, if the Lord 
spared her and the committee continued 
to hire her, to go on teaching it for a 
number of years to come. This, at least, 
was what she had written the week be- 
fore on eight sheets of her best letter- 
paper, and addressed to the Rev. Charles 
Treadwell, Marseilles, Indiana. 

It was Wednesday afternoon. The 
schoolroom was quiet—for a schoolroom 
—with only the buzzing of the flies 
around the stovepipe wires, and the rust- 
ling of paper, and the shuffling of rest- 
less feet. . 

Miss Lamb sat at her desk, reading 
once more the telegram that the station- 
agent had sent up by one of the chil- 
dren that morning. It had lain at the 
station over night, because no one hap- 
pened to be going past her house. 

“Am coming on. Expect to arrive 
Wednesday 3.50 p. m.—C. T.” 

Her hand was a little unsteady as she 
slipped the paper back into the envel- 
ope. 

Priow well she remembered the Sun- 
day afternoon, years ago, when he had 
told her of his purpose to become a 
minister. 

That was the first breach. She did not 
want him to be a minister, did not think 
him fitted for the ministry, and said so, 
all his reasons and grounds only 
strengthening her convictions. 

She smiled a little now as she re- 
called the wicked delight she had felt 
at bringing discomfiture upon him in 
the midst of his arguments. 

They were walking along the river 
road. She had been thinking how well 


he looked in his new gray suit, but sud- 
denly, from the corner of her eye, she 
scanned it, narrowly. 

The tailors, that spring, had a fashion 
of putting bright satin linings in the up- 
per left-hand pockets of these coats, 
which, being pulled up loosely, presented 
the appearance of the silk handkerchiefs 
then in use. Scarcely a young man in 
town, with a new suit, but his red, blue 
or yellow lining was more or less dis- 


ap ase 

yeing the spot of light blue next 
her until she was convinced of its spuri- 
ous nature, she bided her time. 

“Well.” she said, when it came, “if I 
expected to set up for a_ minister, I 
wouldn’t be going around now pretend- 
ing that two or three inches of satin was 
a whole dollar-and-a-half silk handker- 
chief!” 

Charles Treadwell’s face turned crim- 
son. Quickly he pushed down the bit of 
lining, and it appeared no more. 

He went to the Wesleyan Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and when he came back 
she told him that she was not fitted for 
a minister’s wife, and that she knew it! 
Besides, she had joined the Episcopal- 
ians. 

Later, he went West, and in the re- 
ligious papers she had _ followed his 
course up to his appointment as Presid- 
ing Elder—the youngest, it was said, in 
that part of the country. 

Occasionally he had written, and she 
knew that after the death of his father 
the care of his mother and three sis- 
ters had rested on him. 

She reached out and uncovered a box 
that she had brought from home that 
noon. There were two or three letters 
that she wanted to look at, and there had 
not been time when she went to dinner. 

With a lingering touch, she turned 
over some small things that were on 
top, the picture of a boy of twelve or 
fourteen, a page of names, with corre- 
sponding letters cancelled, and very sen- 
timental deductions gathered therefrom 
—she blushed for the Presiding Elder, 
for he, alas! had written them—some 
dried flowers and a bright copper cent. 

How good he used to be in letting her 
get to the “gool” first, when he had spied 
her! She remembered hiding his hat 
once. That was disagreeable of her. 
But, then, once he had rubbed her ears 
with snow. 

Suddenly reminded of her duty, she 
glanced round the room, and her eyes 
falling on a boy with his mouth wide 
open and half his brown fist inside, she 
addressed him:— 

“Johnny Pease, what are you doing?” 

There was a mement while the ob- 
struction was removed. 

“Wigeglin’ my loose tooth, ’m.” 

“Haven't you anything better to do?” 
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“No’m.” 

“Have you finished your composi- 
tion?” 

“Ves’m.” 

“Well, bring it to me and then study 
your spelling for to-morrow.” 

She pushed a sheet of foolscap over 
the box.and the boy came shuffling up. 

The other compositions followed close 
upon this, and as she heard the whistle 
of the three-fifty train, Miss Lamb hur- 
riedly dismissed the school. 

The schoolhouse was nearer the sta- 
tion than her own home, and it was not 
unlikely that he might stop there. 

He did—coming in through the door 
with the same swing as when he used 
to come with his books under his arm. 

Miss Hattie’s face was flushed as she 
went to meet him,—she had been bend- 
ing to pick up the loose papers. 

She greeted him cordially, giving him 
a chair and recalling the things proper 
to be said to an old acquaintance whom 
one had not seen for years. If she was 
perturbed, the Rev. Mr. Treadwell did 
not discover it. For some time they talked. 
Then the minister looked about him. 
“This was my desk here, and you used 
said, crossing the room and squeezing 
his ample form into one of the seats. 
“This was mv desk, here, and you used 
to sit across the aisle and pass me all 
your pencils to sharpen. I whittled a 
lot of wood those days!” 

Presently he rose and went up on the 
platform to the teacher’s desk. 

“T occupied this, too, for a year, you 
rememher.” 

He sat down in the chair and struck 
the bell. As he drew back his arm, his 
cuff displaced a sheet of foolscap, and 
unexpectedly the Rev. Mr. Treadwell 
looked down on several very familiar 
things.—a picture. a few dried flowers, a 
copper coin, and a piece of paper covered 
with writing in his schoolboy hand. 

He glanced quickly down the aisle, 
but she had not seen, and cautiously he 
slid back the paper. 

“Now come and sit on the recitation 
bench,” he said, stepping down. 

Miss Hattie took the place he indi- 
‘cated, and her old schoolmate sat down 
beside her. Something in his gaze and 
the silence that followed. frightened her. 


“Spell ‘ichthyopterygium’:” he com- 
manded., suddenly. . 
“T—c—k,” she began, in) some con- 


fusion, but was going back when he in- 
terrupted, delightedly. 

“No, you can’t try twice. You've 
missed! I went above you once on that 
word—at a spelling-match. That same 
day we had our tintypes taken. Remenr 
ber? We exchanged afterward, and I 
have yours still.” ; 

He drewhis pocket-book from his pock- 
et, and after a little search, laid a small, 
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old-fashioned picture in her lap, adding. 

“I don't suppose I ought to hope as 
much for the fellow in the blouse.” 

Miss Hattie took time to recollect. 

“Why, yes; I believe I have it some- 
where,” she said. 

The Rev. Mr. Treadwell was. still 
searching his pocket-book. 

“There's another exchange,” and he laid 
a copper cent beside the picture. ‘That 
was when I went off to school the first 
time. And, here,—here’s something 
else,” producing a brown and withered 
flower. “You didn’t give me that; you 
dropped it the Sunday I told you I was 
going to be a minister.” He looked up. 
“There are several other things if you 
would like to see them.” 

She was blushing like a girl. “Do 
burn them up,” she begged. 

The Presiding Elder’s eyes twinkled. 

“I suppose am to conclude, then, 
that you destroyed all yours long ago?” 
he said. 

Miss Hattie met his gaze for an in- 
stant; then, with sudden suspicion, cast 
a quick, furtive look at the desk. All 
was right there, however, and she leaned 
back, reassured. 

“It is better. One never knows what 
may happen,” she said. 

“No; one never knows what may hap- 
pen,” he repeated. ‘‘But there is one 
thing—” He rose and went to the desk. 
Pushing aside the sheet of paper, he re- 
turned with the box. 

She drew a quick breath as he laid it in 
her lap. 

“These have been kept apart too 
long.” 

Very gently he moved to one side the 
things that were already in the box, and 
made a place for his own. 

He took her hand in his, noticing how 
thin it was, and how the veins stood out. 

“And we, too,—we have been apart 
too long,” he said. 

May KELSEY CHAMPION. 


st we 
THOMAS A. EDISON. 


HE monarch of inventors is Thomas 
Alva Edison, an Ohio boy, who was 
fifty years of age on February 11th of 

this year. Any one of his twenty great 
creations would have made him famous 
for centuries. Beside the twenty great 
ones have been over four hundred others 
of varying value and importance. His 
most famous achievements have been the 
Duplex, Quadruplex, Sextuplex and Oc- 
tuplex telegraphs, a carbon transmitter. 
the microphone, the microtasimeter, zro- 
phone, megaphone, audiphone, phono- 
graph, incandescent electric lamp, elec- 
tric ore separator, the first wireless tele- 
graph, the electric pen, printing tele- 
graph, kinetoscope, railway kinetograph, 


THOMAS A. EDISON. 


vote-recording apparatus aud sun-engine. extraordinary works is a mystery. It is 
How a single brain could achieve these deepened by the fact that the inventor 
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DARIUS O. MILLS. 


enjoyed very few educational advantages. 
He was a poor boy, and at the age of 
twelve became a newsboy on the Grand 
Trunk road running into Detroit. Yet 
even in these days the terrific intellect- 
ual activity of his character was made 
manifest. At one time he had a small 
laboratory in the baggage car, where he 
tried chemical experiments. When he 
was a telegraphic operator he devoted 
all of his leisure time and many hours 
which should have been given to sleep to 
the developing of ideas which were to 
become great inventions. 

After he had grown famous and opu- 


lent, he did not yield to the temptation 
to take life easy, but on the contrary, 
threw himself with greater earnestness 
into the hard labor of his calling. He so 
begrudged the time consumed in eating, 
dressing and undressing, sleeping and 
going from his workshop to his home at 
Menlo Park, that he placed a bed and 
dining table in his workshop, where he 
could eat and sleep without disturbance, 
while engaged upon important experi- 
ments. No man has displayed greater 
ability in attacking the secrets of nature. 
He realized both the power and the pow- 
erlessness of the individual, and wher- 
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ever he could, re-enforced his own genius 
by the talents of the ablest men whose 
co-operation he could secure. 

A story will serve to throw new light 
upon this’ phase of his character. At one 
time there was great fear in the scien- 
tific world that the deposits of platinum 
were about to become extinct. Edison 
thereupon organized a correspondence 
bureau, and sent letters to every Ameri- 
can Consul upon the globe, to British 
Consuls in ports where the United States 
had no representative. and to scientific 
men in every land. The letter gave-a 
clear statement respecting the metal, how 
and where it was found and might be 
found, how it could be identified and 
treated, and much other information. 

In each letter was enclosed samples of 
platinum as found in the various rock 
beds. This may seem to be a small un- 
dertaking, but when it is remembered 
that the letters were sent off by the thou- 
sands, that the postage was ten cents to 
each letter, and that the pieces of plati- 
num enclosed were almost a» valuable 
as metallic gold, the cost of the achieve- 
ment is readily seen. While he did not 
succeed in greatly increasing the output of 
platinum, he set at rest all fear of its ex- 
tinction, and thus earned the gratitude of 
every scientific investigator. 


st st wt 
A PHILANTHROPIC MILLIONAIRE. 


O better incarnation of the com- 

mercial enterprise and genius 

which marks the new world can 
be found than in Darius Ogden Mills, of 
the city of New York. He belongs to 
both the East and the West, the Atlantic 
and the Pacific Slope, having been born 
in Westchester County, New York, in 
1825, and in later life again become a 
citizen of his native state. His father 
died when he was a youth, leaving him 
dependent upon his own resources. He 
worked a short time in the Metropolis, 
then in Buffalo, and in 1849 he began his 
life’s work in California. Those were 
the days of Argonauts, and the excitement 
and temptations of the time were overpow- 
ering, but the young stranger from the 
East proved himself made of the stern 
metal which invariably commands suc- 
cess. He had a hard time at first. At 
one time he is said to have had a shoe- 
maker’s store, a dairy and milk route and 
an interest in a dozen other callings. 

His energy and infinite patience made 
nearly every investment prove a triumph. 
The luck of D. O. Mills became proverb- 
ial, but as a matter of fact the luck was 
the man’s courage, forethought and 
ability. He opened a bank in Sacra- 
mento, which is still in flourishing con- 
dition. He became interested in the Big 


Bonanza, in the mining railways of Ne- 
vada and California; in the timber lands 
around Lake Tahoe, in the quicksilver 
deposits, the ranches and the agricultural 
lands. His great fortune has been 
charged to the silver mines éxclusively, 
but as a matter of fact the mines were 
but one of many fountains of wealth, 
which he kept for the benefit of his own 
treasury. In 1864, when not forty years 
of age, he founded the Bank of Cali- 
fornia, one of the great financial insti- 
tutions of the world. In 1873 he resigned 
the presidency, sold out his stock and 
retired from business. He left the bank 
with five millions capital, a huge sur- 
plus and unlimited credit. He also leit 
the cashier, William S. Ralston, in his 
own chair as president. The promotion 
of the cashier seems to have changed a 
faithful official into a mad_ speculator. 
He, who before had been painfully care- 
ful as to cents, now became reckless as 
to millions of dollars. He plunged into 
the stock and mining market, and made 
and lost fortunes. His delirious career 
lasted two years, when the bank sus- 
pended, with liabilities of thirteen mil- 
lion dollars over its capital and surplus. 
Instinctively the directors turned to 
Mills for relief. He responded instantly. 
He knew nothing of the bank’s real con- 
dition, but without hesitation lent Rals- 
ton $750,000. This, of course, was a 
bagatelle in the crisis. The bank failed 
and Ralston committed suicide. 

Mills was again made president, sub- 
scribed a million dollars, raised seven 
millions and opened the bank thirty-five 
days after it had closed. He served for 
three years without pay, and resigned 
only when the bank had regained its for- 
mer august position in the financial 
world. He began to transfer his invest- 
ments to the East, and in the eighties re- 
turned to the Metropolis. Here he has 
been prominent in municipal affairs, in 
collegiate and educational work and in 
scientific institutions. His best-known 
monuments are the Mills Building and 
the two Mills Hotels for working men 
on the east and west side. 

On one occasion, in the fifties, an 
amateur dramatic performance was given 
in San Francisco, for the benefit of some 
deserving charity. Among the perform- 
ers was the late Hugh Farrar McDer- 
mott, the poet. and in a box was Mr. 
Mills. The play was some classic piece, 
and the acting was so bad that what 
should have been a tragedy became a 
farce. In the last act McDermott 
dropped his sword, and stooping awk- 
wardly. picked it up. There was a titter 
in the audience, which increased as the 
luckless performer asked: ‘What shall 
I do with this envenomed blade?” 

From the banker’s box came in a 
queer stage whisper: “Stab yourself, 
Hugh, and be done with it!” 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE HOUR. 


least one hour a day sitting or 

standing in a car. The eminent 
scientist who divided up the day into 
fixed periods for sleeping, eating, work- 
ing, exercise and recreation was clearly 
not a citizen of this town. If he had 
been he would have told us how to 
classify that hour, whether as work or 
exercise, though he might have been 
one of those who go from place to place 
in their own carriage and call it recrea- 
tion, 

To most of us the time we spend in cars 
has become such an integral part of our 
lives that we endure it as we do dressing 
and undressing on Monday morning, as 
an unpleasant necessity. We learn to 
adapt our figure to car seats, and help to 
justify Darwin by our skill in hanging 
by one hand to a strap. Just as we de- 
velop table manners of our own, and a 
certain way of laying our clothes when 
we take them off, even so do we adopt, 
by force of habit, an unvarying position 
in the cars. We settle into certain 
creases worn in our anatomy by time 
along the lines of least resistance. We 
conventionalize ourselves like flowers in 
wall-paper design. 

Some people sit with both feet turned 
out at the same angle, hands folded and 
eyes looking straight ahead, in a posi- 
tion so regular that if they were split 
like a broiled chicken the silhouettes of 
the halves would be the same. Others 
lean back with one knee projecting 
into the aisle, the other foot tucked un- 
der the seat and their head turned to one 


Tie average New Yorker spends at 


side to read their neighbor’s newspaper: 
while still others, judging from their ex- 
pressionless eyes and lifeless counten- 
ance, appear to regard the interval of 
transit from point to point as a period 
of suspended animation. The young, 
who have not yet shaken down into 
grooves, vary their positions. Yet at a 
very early age they show prophetic 
symptoms of their future rigidity. One 
part of their body matures sooner than 
the rest, and one sees old hands on 
youthful shoulders and middle-aged feet 
on knickerbockered legs. ; 

There are even people who spend part 
of their hour in the cars religiously read- 
ing the advertisements with the same 
conscientious inattention that they give 
to a sermon. Advertisements furnish 
the sort of information that lies in your 
sub-consciousness; you remember them 
merely by a vague feeling that you have 
seen them before, and you recite them 
only in the delirium of a fever. 

It is evident to the thoughtful that the 
educative possibilities of the cars have 
not yet been realized. In the future so- 
cialistic state the space which is now de- 
voted to private gain will be used for 
public improvement. Instead of adver- 
tisements of magazines and encyclope- 
dias we shall have pages of their con- 
tents displayed along the walls, that he 
who rides may read. Then, perhaps, we 
may classify that hour in the cars not 
as work or recreation, but under a spec- 
ial heading which includes a little of 
both—‘the pursuit of knowledge.” 

. F. S. Hoppin, Jr. 


FUNE. 


UNE, June, rhythm and tune, 
Breath of red roses and gleam of the moon,— 

Air from Hespendes 
Blown thro’ the cherry trees, 
Hum of the merry bees, 
Drunken with June! 
Sky blue and white with you, 
Meadows bedight with you, 
Hilltops alight with you, 
Crickets acroon. 


June, June, wonderful rune 

Of life at its fullest, of life at its noon,— 
Perfume and wine of you, 

Shimmer and shine of you, 

Who could repine of you, 

Blossomful June ? 

Oh! the sweet night of you,— 

I’m in affright of you, 

With the delight of you, 

Magical June ! 


Edna Kingsley Wallace. 
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I. ‘'A BULL WHO HAD QUARTERED HIMSELF IN A CLUMP OF COTTONWOOD, ASPEN AND WILLOWS,” 
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[HE story of the most remarkable pho- 

tographic expedition on record, by A. 
G. Wallihan, accompanied by a series of 
extraordinary photographs taken by the 
author under exciting and unique circum- 
stances. 


JJUNTING the cougar, or 
‘ mountain lion, with 
hounds, in Colorado, is 
very exciting sport, but 
when you exchange your 
rifle for a camera it becomes at once 
more difficult and adds a spice of dan- 
ger. For with your rifle you can shoot 
the snarling, growling, ugly-looking 
beast from a verysafe distance, but with 
a camera your shots must be from a 
range that encroaches uncomfortably 
on the danger zone. The hounds must 
be the first consideration, for without 
them the killing of a cougar becomes 
mere accident. The foxhound, trained 
by running with older dogs, and kept 
from running other game until he ac- 
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quires the idea that cougars are the 
only game he cares for, is the best all- 
around dog for the purpose. His best 
ally is a cross between a staghound 
and a shepherd, for this breed displays 
the speed and quick, snappy work of 
the staghound and the staying quali- 
ties and intelligence of the shepherd. 
As for the camera, it must be of good 
size and the lenses of long focus to 
give as large images as possible. The 
shutter must work with the utmost 
possible speed, for many chances will 
be amid the boughs of the dark green 
cedar or the pifion pine, or occasionally 
ina spruce tree. Then the light in mid- 
winter is actinically the weakest, and 
the most rapid plates are necessary. I 
have not found films rapid enough, and 
this, together with their other faults, 
tabooed them. In order to secure the 
camera and plate-holders from break- 
age, I constructed very strong wooden 


boxes, in which they were packed, and 
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the boxes securely lashed to a pack- 
saddle on a horse which led well. 
Then the hounds could be followed 
rapidly up and down hill, across deep 
gulches and arroyas and over the sage- 
brush parks. 

One clear morning three compan- 
ions and myself started up the gulch 
from the cabin, where we were staying, 
with four couples of hounds and as 
many shepherds and fighting dogs. 
About four inches of snow had fallen 
the day before, and the cedar, pifion, 
and occasional spruce trees, were 
loaded, making a scene from fairyland. 
Two or three miles from camp 
we climbed the mountain side at the 
left, and before we had reached mid- 
way we came across a cougar track. 
The two oldest dogs were uncoupled 
and turned upon it, while the balance 
were held in check. Following as fast 
as our horses could climb, we overtook 
the dogs at the top of the mountain, 
where they were balked by the trail 
which was completely tramped out by 
a band of range horses which had fed 
back and forth across it. Here the 
hounds took the back trail, a habit they 
learn from a trick the cougar has of 
doubling back exactly in its own steps. 
This caused one of our party to follow 
them and bring them back, while the 
rest scouted to find the trail, which we 
soon found on the other side of the 
horse track. 

We were following slowly along the 
track, to give the hounds an opportu- 
nity to overtake us, when we came toa 
point where the cougar had sneaked off 
at right angles to its trail and sprung 
upon a deer and killed it. The deer 
had evidently been dragged for per- 
haps 200 yards, except for a short dis- 
tance, when it had been carried bodily 
by the cougar, clear of the snow, leav- 
ing no sign whatever of its passage ex- 
cept the lion’s tracks. 

The hounds soon overtook us, and as 
we came upon the deer’s carcass, a 
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short distance ahead, one of the party 
saw the lion running away. The scent 
was so fresh that all the dogs broke 
away, making noise enough to terrify 
any game within hearing. After them 
we rushed down over the brow of the 
mountain, then along just below it. 
The fastest dog in the pack soon set 
up a great barking, and the others 
joined him as rapidly as they arrived at 
the spruce tree in which the lion had 
taken refuge when we approached. By 
getting on the upper side of the tree I 
found a splendid chance (see No. III), 
to get a face view of the lion; and 
when I had focussed the scale read 35 
feet. When the exposure had been 
made I planned to go on the lower side 
of the tree while my companions 
drove the lion out and down past me, 
while I was to catch her as she ran by. 
By dint of much scratching two of the 
hounds climbed up the tree at least 
thirty feet, being aided by the limbs, 
which commenced very near the 
ground, and were so close together as 
to make this very curious feat possible. 

On their approach the lion went up 
a little further, and then out on a limb. 
When I was ready one of the party 
fired several shots into the limb she was 
on, till finally it cracked beneath her 
weight, when she jumped as far out as 
she could. Her limb was a high one, 
and, taking her spring and fall to- 
gether, she must have covered at least 
100 feet before she struck the ground 
near me. Then snow flew up in such a 
cloud that an exposure was useless, so 
T waited. The dogs caught her a few 
yards away and soon finished her. 

On another excursion, later in the 
winter, we found a lion track, and after 
a good chase of two or three miles the 
dogs treed a large male. My compan- 
ions scared it out of the tree, and I at- 
tempted to “snap” it as it was in the 
air, but I failed. It only ran a short 
distance before treeing again. Here 
the tree-climbing dog distinguished 
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himself by climbing up thirty feet, to 
within about six feet of the lion, where 
he stood barking (No. IV.), the lion 
making an occasional swipe at him, but 
unable to reach him. I took a snap- 
shot here, holding the 8x10 camera 
in my hand. I then went round and 
got a good position on the lower side 
of the tree, and my companions drove 
the lion down my way, as before, by 
shooting the limbs off. As soon as the 
lion started they ran around the tree 
to help me in case the lion should 
take a notion to wreak vengeance upon 
me, but the dogs had intervened, and 
my snap-shot shows the men _ at 
“ready” and the dogs getting satisfac- 
tion out of their quarry. (No. V.). 
Later, but the same winter, we went 
to a region where wildcats were quite 
plentiful. The wildcat—lynx rufus— 
or bay lynx, though much smaller than 
the mountain lion, is much more active 
and longer winded, and generally gives 
you and the hotinds a good, fast run. 
When you get him cornered he puts up 
a very stiff fight. The region we se- 
lected for the cat hunting was free 
from deer and lions, and this gave 
the dogs nothing to bother them 
when we found a cat trail. Turn- 
ing the hounds loose, it was but 
a- short time after entering the ce- 
dars before the stirring notes of a 
hound called -his companions to him, 
and away we went, up hill and down, 
dodging under cedars, which oc¢casion- 
ally dropped a few handfuls of snow 
down our necks—to keep us cool, no 
doubt—across vallevs to another patch 
of timber; then perhaps back again, 
and, finally, the cat took toa tree. Such 
a bedlam of barks, howls, yelps and 
growls as those dogs set up would ter- 
rify almost anything: but up in the tree 
there sat a most demure and peaceful- 
looking pussy. Just wait a moment, till 
you see him amongst the dogs, where 
he is working all his feet and teeth at 
once, like a fiend incarnate. (No. 
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VI.).. The odds are too great, how- 
ever, and he is soon but a limp 
and lifeless form, and what was 
once’ the bold slayer of young 
fawns, rabbits, grouse and, if need be, 
tame chickens, is no more. I caught 
one snap-shot of a cat just after it 
jumped out of a tree, and started away, 
with two of the dogs in hot pursuit. 
(No. VII). Another was treed in a 
dead-topped cedar, and our tree-climb- 


. er hound “Sport” went up as far as the 


limbs would hold him; in fact, a little 
farther, for a limb broke with him, and 
down he came, thump! into the snow. 
He at once climbed back, and I secured 
a negative of both him and the cat. 
(No. VIII.). The cat was as high as he 
could get. 

Of the American elk, but compara- 
tively few are left. Ten years ago many 
thousands roamed the hills in the re- 
gion of my home; now but an occa- 
sional straggler is heard of. I spent 
many months trying to obtain good 
photographs of them, with varying suc- 
cess, many times elated over a success- 
ful picture, and many more times dis- 
couraged and worn out over failure 
after the hardest and most tedious 
labor to approach them. Generally, in 
this work, the camera was slung over 
my shoulder by a strap, and the tripod 
in a case on the saddle, like a gun scab- 
bard. When the game was sighted I 
approached as closely as the hills, brush 
or timber would permit ; then the cam- 
era was mounted on tripod, and the 
pony tied and the stalk made. Fre- 
quently the elk would lie or feed on a 
ridge where approach was impossible, 
and theirvision and scent are verykeen. 
The past three years we spent much 
time in Western Wyoming, where 
are congregated the last large bands of 
elk. In the winter many of them seek 
the lowlands or deserts to pass the win- 
ter. Others select south hill or moun- 
tain sides, where they wade through 
the deep snows in pursuit of food. 


. by A. G. Wallihan. 
IV. ‘* WITHIN ABOUT SIX FEET OF THE LION, HE STOOD BARKING,” 
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HUNTING WILD BEASTS WITH THE CAMERA. 


There the only method of approach was 
upon the Norwegian snowshoe, or 
“ski.” The camera was slung in a pack 
on my back, and a pole about nine or 
ten feet long was carried to guide the 
erratic Norway steeds and to retard the 
sometimes too rapid flight down steep 
or sloping mountain sides. Many times 
I fell in the soft snow, and a few times 
on the crusted snow, but luckily with- 
out damage to myself or the more fra- 
gile camera. 

With one companion I went up the 
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small stream, and where we were en- 
abled to get quite close, and here I 
caught him on the plate just as he dis- 
covered us, and stood looking at us. 
(No. I.). 

The photographer who would “snap’ 
a bear needs a lot of patience, for they 
rank next to the cougar in shyness. 
Traveling through the aspen timber 
one day, we came upon a bear, root- 
ing and pawing around some logs (No. 
IX.), evidently in quest of mice, ants, 
bugs and other insects. By careful 
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river on skis to a mountain side which 
was a great resort for elk, deer and a 
few mountain sheep, during the winter, 
as the snow melted, so they could travel 
in search of food more easily. We lo- 
cated a fine bull elk, and made a careful 
detour, by which we approached within 
good camera shot, and I secured a 
most successful negative of him as he 
stood in the snow, knee-deep (No. 
X.), on the shore of a lake. On 
another trip we found a bull who had 
quartered himself in a clump of spruce- 
cottonwood, aspen and willows on a 


VI, ‘‘ LIKE A FIEND INCARNATE,” 


work a successful negative of him was 
secured. 

Out in the open country, where his 
wonderful eyes and his lightning speed 
can have their full play, here loves to 
roam the antelope, the fleetest and the 
homeliest of American game. To out- 
wit them and get within the requisite 
distance to obtain good photographs 
requires much patience and a very in- 
timate acquaintance with.them, for one 
must know about what they will do, 
as well as what they will not do. They 
will be, next to buffalo, the first to be- 
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come extinct, as their habitat exposes 
them to a constant warfare. The ranch- 
man, the shepherd, the sportsman, 
wage a continuous battle with them, 
while the wolf and the coyote infest 
their territory and are very destructive 
to them. 

Finding a spring they use constantly, 
we made a blind of sage and rabbit 
brush—not such a blind as ducks 
would be deceived by, but one that the 
coyote, whose vision is next to human, 
did not discern—I awaited the coming 
of the prong-horn to drink. Some- 
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VIL. ‘*fWO OF THE DOGS IN HOT PURSUIT.” 


times one would come suddenly in 
sight on the hill-top, half a mile away, 
running to water, followed by another 
and another, until a large bunch would 
be racing down upon me, causing my 
heart to thump in anticipation of their 
getting in range of my lens. Within 
one or two hundred yards of the water 
a halt was generally made, and much 
reconnoitering, manceuvering, and ap- 
parent guessing as to there being a 
bugaboo at the spring. Thirst gener- 
ally drove fear away, and they would 
cautiously come down into the gulch 
bottom, and when the water was once 
seen there was no further delay. 
Ofttimes an imaginary scare would 
send them all up and over the bank 
like mad, only to pause and return and 
drink their fill, when satisfied there was 
no danger. 

One day a band comes in, but run 
far round behind me, so I am utterly 
exposed; but they do not heed, so I 
turn the camera, and when they finally 
stop I catch them in single file. (XI). 

The black tail, or mule deer, is, with- 
out question, the finest of American 
game. . In build, color and action he is 
without peer. A few years ago it was 
thought they could not be extermi- 
nated here, but the inroads of the 
ranchman, the Indian, the sportsman 
and the hide-hunter has made sad 
havoc in their ranks. As they migratein 
the fall to a regionwhere the snowfall is 
ighter, a chance is offered that we took 
advantage of to secure photographs of 
them. Awaiting them near the top of 
a sand ridge, so as to secure an image 
above the sky line, I had boldly planted 
my camera so that the Aarst comer over 
the trail would be out in view before 
he would see me. I was wishing for a 
lordly buck, but only a spike buck 
came. Behind him were others, but I 
heard running, and imagined the rest 
of the band had run away; but after this 
fellow passed on, then came the one I 
wished for, but I could not stir a finger 


THE CAT WAS AS HIGH AS HE COULD GET.” 
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to turn my plate-holder until they were 
gone. Awaiting them on another day 
in the cedars, a doe and fawn, then a 
fine buck, next a spike buck, and finally 
another large buck, came _ rapidly 
toward me. At about ninety feet a 
sharp whistle stopped them, but the 
lordly buck had appointed his better 
half as guard, so he thought he would 
nibble a few bites while she looked for 
the alarm. 

These are but a few incidents in ten 
years of effort to faithfully portray, by 


X. ‘‘ AS HE STOOD IN THE SNOW KNEE-DEEP.” 


the truthful eye of the camera, the forms 
of our game animals. The conditions 
under which they were obtained are 
fast vanishing—some, indeed, gone— 
and to-day all are far more difficult to 
secure than they have been, and in a 
few years nearly and, perhaps all, will 
be gone. My intention now is to pub- 
lish the best of my collection in very 
artistic and fine reproductions in book 
form, since they can never be dupli- 
cated, and thus preserve to the world 
true images of the game of to-day. 
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THE SHERIFF. 


By E. HouGu. 


r the third of his Western character sketches, ‘‘ The Sheriff,’ Mr. Hough again writes of 
actual men and actual occurrences. The Sheriff is not an imaginary man, and the death of the 
Sheriff’s children is not an imaginary circumstance. The incident of the killing of the unregen- 
erate Carlos Kid is but a chapter from the unwritten history of that red Southwest with which 


Mr. Hough is so familiar. 


It may, therefore, be said that the story shows real life in that dra- 


matic period of development of a little known part of America, when the half wild men of the 
frontier began to come in and take the oath of society. The crystalization of the law and order 
sentiment in the Western frontier was always a curious, but inevitable phenomenon of the early 


West. 


It is well indicated in this sketch which shows the change from the old ways to the 


new, from the days when the ‘‘church was empty and jail was full,’’ to the time when the 
churches became full and jails were left untenanted.—TuE Epitor. 


T was a duet of the bells in 
Cafion Blanco. The large 
bell in the church tower, 
the new bell that was the 
pride of Canon Blanco, 

tolled solemnly, marking the passing 
of a human soul. Meantime down the 
street there passed the smaller and yet 
more discordant hand bell of the crier, 
likewise an innovation, but proof of the 
town’s earnest struggle to be progres- 
sive. 

The first bell, the bell of the steeple, 
tolled for the death of the two twin 
babies of William Stebbins, the Sheriff 
of Dona Ana County. The little bell, 
by some crude conception of the fitness 
of things in this community still new to 
the ways of progress, called all the 
population to meet that night at the 
new church, to listen to the Rev. Jonas 
Webb, late of San Saba County, Texas, 
the evangelist who was to begin a pro- 
tracted meeting in that community. 

The duet of the bells was a duel of 
two epochs. These ancient mountains 
had heard bells before, bells of the trav- 
cling chapels centuries ago, bells of the 
friars who had established missions in 
these mountains for the benefit of Jos 
Indios reducidos. The bell of the Pro- 
testant religion had never been heard 
here before, but it differed from the an- 
cient bells of Spain only in its greater 
volume and its more aggressive tone. 
The Indios reducidos who lived near by 


calmly accepted the new bell in the 
valley. It was the Gringos’ mission 
bell. Let the Gringos attend upon its 
summons. 

The Gringos harkened to the two 
bells. They knew that irrigation had 
done this thing. When the ditch made 
possible the rearing of crops on this 
red southwestern soil, the grangers 
came in, and always grangers have 
brought women with them, and always 
women have needed churches. Gam- 
blers’ money was in these new red 
bricks, and the money of ranchmen, 
and mining men and merchandizing 
men. 

Cafion Blanco was not ashamed of 
its church, though it did not pretend to 
understand it. Of course everybody 
knew that Mrs. Stebbins was the mem- 
ber representing the Stebbins family, 
and it was in her honor that the bell 
was tolled for the two little ones now 
lying dead of scarlet fever in the big 
adobe where the Sheriff lived. As for 
Bill Stebbins himself, while he had 
never talked much on these subjects, 
he had never come out in distinct favor 
of the new enterprise. It was therefore 
matter of some conjecture among the 
old-time element as to what would be 
Bill Stebbins’ attitude regarding the 
service to be held at the burial of his 
children. 

Death had taken on a new awkward- 
ness in Cafion Blanco. In the past, if 
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there was any “trouble,” and if some 
one got killed, it was all simple enough. 
The burial was not an occasion for any 
hesitations, not often one of much grief 
or of many regrets. But this death, of 
two “little fellers’” who were known by 
the whole town, and whose father was 
respected by the whole county—this 
death of two innocent little children, 
whose mother was nearly distracted, 
and whose father sat at home dumb in 
a sorrow such as these rude men had 
never seen since they came to this lit- 
tle valley—what was the matter with 
the country, anyway? No one knew 
how to act. No one knew what was 
the right thing to do. 

It became impressed upon the mind 
of Cafion Blanco for the first time that 
a church was not a thing which could 
be erected and then left alone. It could 
not be builded and then allowed to run 
itself. It was perhaps a duty of all 
these old citizens of Cafion Blanco, 
men who had gone in here years ago, 
when there was nota ranch in the 
whole valley nor a hole in all the hills, 
to go to the service which was an- 
nounced for this evening. Think not 
that this decision was reached in scof- 
fing or in ribaldry, for such was not the 
case. The whole attitude was one of 
perplexed respectfulness. A commun- 


ity that had always done without a. 


church was now pondering how to get 
along with it. That was the problem. 

The Rev. Jonas Webb belonged to 
that sect or denomination known as 
Free Disciples, a part of whose creed 
was that by great self-denial and stren- 
uous prayer a man may become sancti- 
fied, so that it is after that impossible 
for him to sin. The noted evangelist 
himself openly announced that he had 
reached that goodly state of life, and 
that personally he could commit no 
sin. 

“He don’d look like it,” said White- 
man, the Jew. “I vouldn’t a-belieft it 
if he didn’t said it.” 
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“We let him play his hand,” said 
Haskins, the gambler. 

Tall, thin, long of arm and leg, the 
reverend gentleman was somewhat 
stooped by the knee-sprung bend of his 
lower limbs, which pitched him for- 
ward in a spavined fashion. His eye 
was gray and not too small, his mouth 
wide and tremulous, his face rather 
that of the devotee than of the pre- 


‘THE REV, JONAS WEBB STRODE ON... ‘10 
THE HOUSE OF MOURNING.” 


Drawn by Louis Belts. 


tender. His speech was a strange ad- 
mixture of local dialect and Scriptural 
allusion. : 

It was Mrs. Weston, the wife of the 
postmaster, who made bold to ask the 
Rev. Jonas Webb if he would preach 
the funeral sermon over the dead 
babies, and also the regular sermon in 
due course following. She was the 
more strenuous as to the former ser- 
mon. ‘‘There’s our graveyard,” said 
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she, “and there’s good people in it: 
but there ain't no one in it that ever 
had a regular Methodist sermon 
preached over ’em.” 

The face of the evangelist lightened 
with zeal. He foresaw the leaven for 
his cause which this simple affliction 
might mean. He knew how much 
more easily he might sway this crude 
multitude if their hearts were first soft- 
ened by their sympathy, and their 
minds sobered by the spectacle of an- 
other’s wondering grief. 

“Dear sister,” said he, “it is the duty 
and the joy of our callin’ to bring light 
into heathendom. I will preach this 
sermon, and will strive to show these 
benighted people how they are a-walk- 
in’ in darkness and sin.” 

Thus, without any consultation with 
the bereaved family, the arrangement» 
went forward for the servites over the 
twins, to be held at the church; these 
being the first services of any kind ever 
held in that building. 

“IT hope to’ cause an awakenin’ in 
this benighted valley,” said the Rev. 
Jonas Webb to himself, with a certain 
exultation, as he strode on, a trifle later 
in the day, to the house of mourning, 
where he bethought him to obtain the 
necessary facts regarding the lives of 
the two little ones. Yet as he stepped 
with confidence up from the gate, his 
ardor received a check. His gaze fell 
upon the immobile face of the Sheriff, 
who sat looking at the mountains, and 
who did not appear aware of the pres- 
ence of the new comer. 

“Dear brother,” said the minister, 
laying a hand upon the other’s shoul- 
der, “I have come to give you comfort. 
Rest sure in the faith, dear brother, and 
let us hope that these little ones have 
gone to a better world. Are you your- 
self a believer?” 

This last he asked so directly that 
Stebbins turned and looked at him. “T 
have never been to church,” said he, 
“T am the sher’f of Don'vanna.” 
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Poor errin’ soul!"’ said the evangel- 
ist. “How have your sins found you 
qut? See what judgment has come 
upon you. Had your own life been dif- 
ferent the Lord would not have 
brought this sorrow upon you, dear 
brother.” 

The Sheriff of Dona Ana seemed not 
to hear him, and he turned and went 
on into the house. 

“Have these babies ever been bap- 
tized?’ he asked. There came from 
somewhere the tearful admission that 
such had never been the case. Cafion 
Blanco had all her life dwelt apart from 
the ways of the older world. 

“Unless ye be baptized, ye cannot 
be saved!” said the Rev. Jonas Webb, 
solemnly. : 

The eye of the Sheriff fell upon him. 
“What do you want here?” asked the 
Sheriff. 

“T have come to prepare for the fun- 
eral of these two babes, to be held at 
the church in advance of the regular 
services,” said the evangelist. 

“Mary!” called the Sheriff. His wife 
came and stood by his side, wiping her 
eves and looking into the face of het 
husband. Neither said a word. The 
frown between Stebbins’s eyes relaxed 
for a moment. It deepened again as 
he turned toward the minister. 

. “Friend,” said he, quietly, “there 
ain’t goin’ to be any funeral in the 
church. We’re goin’ to bury ’em from 
here.” 

“Dear brother,” began the minister, 
“dear sister, it would be much better 
if’— He went no farther. The voice 
of spiritual authority failed before the 
stern command of the man who was 
the law for five hundred miles of sand 
and sinfulness. 

“Go play vore game,” said the Sher- 
iff of old Dona Ana. “You'll be treated 
right, fer I’ve said you must be. We'll 
play our own game at this station, the 
way we always done. We loved 'ema 
lot,” he added as his sole apology, “bur 
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‘““WELL, FOR PITY’S SAKE... GO AND GET HIS HEAD IF YOU WANT IT SO BAD,” 
Drawn by Louis Betts. 


we won't do no pertendin’. We'll do 
the way we always done.” 

The populace of Cafion Blanco as- 
sembled that night at the opening of 
the new church. There were grangers 
from twenty miles lower down on the 


ditch, and mining men from fifteen 


miles up the range. The brakemen 
from the freight train came in. The 
stores were closed and their keepers and 
clerks came to the summons of the bell, 
which now clanged with high author- 
ity across the valley, until its echoes 


were flung back from the mountain side 
9 
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as may only be in one of these ancient, 
forgotten valleys of the far Southwest. 
There came some of the thin-faced rid- 
ers from the cattle ranches round 
about, and there were Mexican team- 
sters from the El] Paso wagon trail, and 
even of the Indios reducidos, there 
were some from up the valley, where 
the old Spanish placita stood with its 
own century-old dove-cote of a house 
of worship. The Rev. Jonas Webb 
never had a stranger or a wilder audi- 
ence; nor did he ever have one more 
serious, more sober, more intent upon 
being respectful, courteous and under- 
standing. ; 

The Rev. Jonas Webb began his dis- 
course slowly and calmly. He said 
that he knew Cafion Blanco was seek- 
ing to cast off the ways of heathendom, 
to establish law, order and decency 
within its gates. He told those pres- 
ent that unless they turned from their 
ancient habits there could be no hope 
for them. Their past would doom them 
forever, unless they came to that agon- 
izing sense of remorse which all must 
feel before they could be saved. Yet, 
he said to them, if they firmly resolved 
to repent and to believe, if they at- 
tended church regularly and took up 
their part of the burden of a better life, 
there might at last be hope for them. 
They might, indeed, after long seasons 
of self-questioning, of wrestling with 
the powers of sin, be able ultimately to 
attain immunity from sin. He offered 
himself as an example of a man puri- 
fied by prayer and self-devotion to the 
cause of the church. He declared that 
he was incapable of sin, so shielded 
about was he by the sanctity he had at- 
tained. Some of those present might 
perhaps be able to attain an equal sin- 
lessness, if they strove and wrestled 
mightily. 

The Rev. Jonas Webb looked down 
upon an audience uncomfortable and 
perplexed at this stage of his address, 
which, until now, had been delivered in 
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a calm and semi-argumentative tone of 
voice, with none of that vehemence and 
nervous excitation which really made 
his greatest capital as a notable ex- 
horter. But now as the minister spoke 
on, his voice, rising and falling, gained 
ever a higher key. There came a 
strange tension in the air. Sighs and 
shufflings became audible as his flow- 
ing speech went on, rising and falling, 
persuadingly, threateningly, command- 
ingly. And then came the utterance 
which caused schism in the church of 
Cafion Blanco. 

“Within sight of my eye,” he cried, 
“yea, within sound of my voice, there 
sets at his moment one of you all who 
has harkened not, but who has made 
deaf his ear! He might yet be snatched, 
even as a brand from the burnin’, to a 
realizin’ sense of his sins; but there 
he sets, the gloom of death upon his 
household, the hand of retribution on 
his heart! The sins are visited even 
unto the third and fourth generation. 
Had it not been for the past life of this 
wicked and idolatrous man, his babes 
might this night be prattlin’ at his 
knee, their mother might this night be 
comforted! What fate for such a man, 
but that of the pit, yawnin’ to engulf 
him in its flames! And in that same 
pit must perish them two babes, which 
have died in their sin, onbaptized and 
onregenerate! Oh! my dear hearers, 
my dear brothers, my dear sisters, take 
this lesson untoe yore hearts. Do you 
all want yore own little children to fol- 
low the feet of these onredeemed? 
Come right now, come up here and 
pray that a fate like this may not be 
yourn, Turn ye, turn ye, while yet 
there is time ! Come, while there yet 
is grace!” ; 

In that audience there was not one 
scoffer. There were brows knotted in 
the effort to understand, but there was 
no lip wreathed in sneers. Yet, as the 
evangelist closed his passionate haran- 
gue, there was a double movement in 
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his audience. Some came _ forward, 
weeping. Others slipped silently out 
into the night. 

“He plays his game,” said Al Has- 
kins; “an’ he shore plays it strong.” 
He wiped his face, as though perspira- 
tion were not an unknown thing in the 
thin, dry air of Cafion Blanco. 

“What’ll Bill do?” asked some one. 
There was uncertainty in the popular 
attitude, but all seemed to feel that the 
end of this was not yet. There was a 
subdued and not unelated feeling that 
the opening of the new church had 
been a success, yet there still remained 
the irrepressible question as to what the 
Sheriff would do. Would the freedom 
of the pulpit protect one who had thus 
spoken of a man before the friends who 
had known and respected him these 
many years? Thus began the schism 
in Cafion Blanco. 

The Sheriff of Dona Ana still sat at 
the door, as though he had not changed 
his position. He still looked out at the 
ancient, silent mountains. Back of 
him was his wife, whose bowed head 
rested upon the arm of his chair. His 
great hand, gnarled, crooked, with 
stubbed, heavy fingers—one of the fin- 
gers gone—was lying on her hair. A 
shadow fell upon the threshold, and 
the Sheriff looked up. The eye of the 
man who was the earthly law of that 
land fell upon the eye of him who 
claimed to be the evangel of the Law 
above. 

“Pore, suff’rin’ soul,” began the 
minister, advancing with outstretched 
hand, “how are you in yore heart this 
mornin’?” 

His hand was not taken, yet he ad: 
vanced still farther, and rested with his 
hand leaning on the door jamb, look- 
ing into the house and at those who 
sat close by the door. 

“Pore sister,” he resumed, “my 
heart bleeds for you this mornin’. Will 
you not come to the house of prayer, 
to ask forgiveness for yore sins? There 
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yet is hope. The dead are dead in 
sin, but for the livin’ there is hope.” 

Never had the face of the Sheriff 
looked as it looked then. His face was 
the very image of agony. All the 
mountains then were black to him, the 
sun grew dull, the air heavy and hard 
to breathe. One hand caught his 
throat. The other dropped from his 
wife’s head, and fell upon the one 
Remedy which in all his tempestuous 
life had been enough for him—for him, 
Sheriff, judge and jury, many and 
many a time. 

“Man!” said the Sheriff to the min- 
ister, “there’s something wrong. They 
tell me that last night you spoke—you 
done said—right there, before all them 
folks, my friends, folks that’s always 
knowed me for a square man—you 
said that I was due to be damned— 
well—and worst of all, you said that 
my two little babies, her babies—hern 
and mine—them two little fellers—you 
said them two little fellers was a-goin' 
to be damned, because they nor their 
father’n mother wasn’t members of no 
church. Is that so? Did you say any 
such a thing as that? I’m—I’m the 
Sheriff of this county. Tell me, man, 
an’ say it quick. Tell me you never 
did say any such a d—d lie as that.” 

The face of the evangelist lighted up 
with a stern joy. His mouth twitched, 
his eve gleamed, his features assumed 
a certain homely nobility of their own. 

“I said them words, brother,” said 
he, “An’ now I come to say them to 
you again. I want to show you the 
awfulness of yore life of sin.” 

The arm of the Sheriff flew up with 
the Remedy, straight and true on the 
line of the minister’s face. His wife 
sprang and swung down on his pistol 
arm, but like a bar of steel it hung 
straight out in front of him. Down the 
tube of death there blazed the eye that 
had meant judgment so many, many 
times. : 


“Gol” panted the Sheriff. “Go 
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I can’t 
Tears 


quick ! hold back much 
longer.” rolled down his 
cheeks, blinding the gaze which still 
held level back of the shining foresight 
of the truest weapon in all bloody old 
Dona Ana. ‘ 

With fallen head, and widely waving 
arms, and eyes upturned to heaven, 
Jonas Webb passed down the street 


‘“THUS THE RELAPSED PAGAN DIED 
UNSANCTIFIED.”” 


Drawn by Louis Betts, 


and out of the lives of the dwell- 
ers in Canon Blanco. 
“T reckon,” said Whiteman, the 
Jew, ‘dot vas der only sangdified 
man dot ever come in dis camp. But 
we ged along avile vidout him, yet, 
hein?” 


If. 


From the Army post over on the El 
Paso trail there came word of another 
Indian outrage, as it was nominated in 
the local mining papers. Two years 
before this time a sutler who had a 
semi-connection with the Army post 
had killed an inoffensive Indian who 
was much seen about that same post, 
and who had no record of ill-doing ever 
charged against him. It was simply a 
drunken act of anger done by a worth- 
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less man. The victim had made no de- 
fense, and was never charged with any 
provocation. The act was but one of 
many of the sort in the lawless South- 
west, and it attracted little attention. 
It was only another Indian gone. No 
attempt was ever made to punish the 
murderer, who, later, left the post and 
retired to more private life in a nearby 
town. . 

The dead Indian left behind him one 
son, as mild and inoffensive as himself ; 
a youth, not yet twenty years of age. 
The latter was called the Carlos Kid, 
and about the Army post was known 
mainly as an object of merriment. For, 
such was the unspeakably illogical na- 
ture of his mind, this boy sought the 
ancient blood right of his people. He 
wanted justice upon the murderer of 
his father. It was most annoying, and 
the more so because the K. O. told 
him, time and again, that he had noth- 
ing to do with the case, and that it was 
to the Gringos in the settlements he 
should go for justice, since both he and 
the accused man had taken up their 
residence there. This matter was too 
deep for the brain of the youth, who 
ever returned and asked that the mur- 
derer might be taken and _ tried. 
“Then,” said the Carlos Kid, “if he be 
not found worthy of the white man’s 
punishment, I shall never trouble him 
or you any more.” 

One night the K. O. and others of 
the post officers were sitting at a game 
of cards, not wishing to be disturbed. 
To them by some means came this 
same youth, with his old story and his 
old request. This time he varied it 
somewhat. 

“See, now,” said this youth to the 
commanding officer, “if it be, as you 
say, too much trouble and expense to 
try this man, I will take the matter into 
my own hands. If you say so, I will 
go and bring in his head. Then the 
honor of my-family will be washed 
clean.” 
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“Well, for pity’s sake,” cried the K. 
O., “go and get his head, if you want 
to so bad! Do anything, only go 
away, and don't bother me any more 
about this thing, or I’ll crack you into 
the guardhouse, just for luck.” 

So now the Carlos Kid went away 
happy. He easily found the ex-sutler, 
as he could have done at any time 
while he was waiting for the action of 
the white man’s law. He killed him 
joyfully, and brought his head in a sack 
to the Army post. History says that 
it was thought to be a watermelon he 
was carrying, until interrogation 
caused him to show proudly the proof 
of his honor, now washed clean. 

This was a different matter. An In- 
dian had now killed a white man. He 
was arrested at once, for what reason 
he could never understand. He 
pleaded that he had only done as 
the white chief had told him to do. He 
had not run away. He had come back, 
bringing with him the proof, so that 
the white chief might see clearly that 
there had been no mistake, and that 
it was the life of the real offender that 
had been ended. Why should he now 
be put in prison for this deed? 

Answer this, someone who is good 
at riddles in white and red. The K. 
©. did not debate it an instant. He 
put the boy in irons and sent for the 
Sheriff to come and get him. As law, 
this was perhaps a little mixed, but it 
was good enough law for an Indian, 
even if it did not work both ways. 

So some deputies came and took the 
Carlos Kid, with two other prisoners, 
and placed them on a wagon, and 
started for the settlement of the Grin- 
gos. The way was long, and the offi- 
cers were careless, probably also 
drunk. The Kid asked permission to 
walk for a way, and it was given to 
him. He slipped behind one of the 
deputies, and struck him with the 
doubled manacles over the head, stun- 
ning him, so that an instant later the 
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Kid had his six shooter. He promptly 
used it, killing both the deputies. He 
then set free the other prisoners at the 
wagon, and the three took to the 
mountains. The bloody, calm South- 
west held now three more fugitives. 
There was at least one more relentless 
wild animal to prey on this new civili- 
zation which the blue-eyed men had 
brought into these hills. - 

It had therefore now become the 
duty of the Sheriff of Dona Ana to ar- 
rest this new desperado, this wild 
beast, crazed with a sense of wrong, 
and maddened now with the stain of 
three deaths on his hands; a stain 
which widened and deepened. For 
now he sent in word that his heart was 
bad, and that he would henceforth not 
cease to slay, since he had learned that 
the white men lied and had no honor 
among them. All these facts the 
Sheriff knew very well, and indeed 
he knew the boy himself personally 
very well, and had done so for some 
years, since he was of the /ndios re- 
ducidos, who lived in the placita about 
the old church up the valley. 

The Sheriff knew where to go and 
what to do. Thus it happened at last 
that, in a little, far-off, winding valley 
of the red-sided mountains, the Sheriff 
and his sand-scorched posse cornered 
the Kid and his little band of sullen 
fighting men,these /ndios reducidoswho 
needed the farther and ultimate re- 
duction at the hand of the Anglo Saxon 
race. The Indians took to the rocks, 
and the white men did the same, leav- 
ing their horses back of them in the 
cafion. White was ever better than 
red at the matter of rifle shooting, and 
at last the exchanging meant three 
dead men for the posse, and six dead 
for the Indians. The Kid and two 
others were still left alive. The two 
came out, holding up their hands: but 
the Kid clung to his cover and fired 
again and again, even after he was 
left quite alone. He fell at last, with 


a bullet through the body, which 
brought him to his knees, for the mo- 
ment dazed and helpless. 

The men who stepped up to this 
desperado, this human rattlesnake, this 
many times murderer, heard no yell of 
defiance, saw no look of withering ha- 
tred, heard no boasts of savage deeds. 
They surrounded him and took away 
his weapons, and raised his face from 
the earth where it was bowed down. 
One of these who assisted at the cap- 
ture said that the face of the Indian 
boy was not marked by fear, neither 
by anger. It showed chiefly a great 
sadness, with grief and_ resolution. 
Others say that the face of an Indian 
cannot show such things. At least, he 
died according to his creed. 

“I cannot understand,” he said, as 
he rested on his knees, supported by 
his captors. “My heart is bad.” 

“Come,” said the Sheriff of Dona 
Ana, reaching out to him a hand, 
“Come. You shall be tried. I'll sec 
that it is fair.” 

“Too late, amigo,” said the boy. “My 
heart is bad. I cannot be good. Shoot 
me again. I am not dead, and I can- 
not be good.” 

And so, since at last he rose and ran 
more swiftly than they would have be- 
lieved possible, they shot him again, 
and thus the relapsed Pagan died, un- 
sanctified. 

Il. 


The Sheriff of Dona Ana sat one 
Sabbath morning looking out of his 
door. His heavy face was thinner than 
it had been for years. Perhaps this 
was in part due to his last long ride 
into the mountains. He gazed steadily 
out, and before him lay the old familiar 
scenes of Cafion Blanco. There was 
the new courthouse, and at one side 
nearby, there was the old jail. There 
was also the new church, the only 
building in the town that was built of 
red brick, and the only one that had 
no tenant. The Sheriff looked from 
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these things to the eternal panorama 
of the red and purple hills.) He was 
long silent. 

“Mary,” said he at last, with a long 
sigh, “I’ve been thinkin’ I oughtn’t to 
be the sher’f no more.” 

His wife, startled at this sudden and 
incredible speech, said nothing, but 


came and laid a hand upon _ his 
shoulder. ‘‘What is it, William?” said 
she. 


“T never used to have no trouble 
about seein’ things straight,” said the 
Sheriff. “I’ve been square, and that’s 
my record an’ my reputation. But I 
ain’t clear no more. It seems like 
things was someway changed. I done 
my duty always. The church is empty, 
but the jail is full. But now, somehow, 
‘maybe the old ways can’t last forever. 
Maybe I ain’t fit any more. Now, I 
don’t want to harm no man on earth, 
nor do him no sort of act that ain’t 
right an’ square.” 

“You never did,” said his wife, 
quietly, putting her hand this time on 
top of his. 

“I never wanted to. But who’s to 
say what’s right, each an’ every time? 
I used to know every time, but now I 
ain’t certain. An’ the Sher’f of Don’- 
yanna shore ought to be certain all the 
time. Now, I’ve done hung my gun 
up there over the crib, an’ d—n me, if 
I care whether I ever wear it again or 
not. I ain’t fit to wear it. That's 
what’s worryin’ me.” 
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The pressure on his hand tightened, 
and the Sheriff went on. “Look here,” 
said he. “Now, I oughtn’t to a-wanted 
to kill that preacher, that was a plum 
sanctified man, accordin’ to the way 
he allowed. But I did want to! An’ 
I ought to a-wanted to kill that Kid 
when he said he wouldn’t stop, an’ kep’ 
on runnin’. But I didn’t want to! Yet 
that Kid was about as onsanctified as 
they make ’em, I reckon. He allowed 
he couldn’t never be good. The other 
feller, he allowed, just as hard, that he 
couldn’t be bad. Now, what is a feller 
goin’ to do in a case like thet? If my 
judgment’s clouded that a-way, I ain't 
fit to be sher’f no more. Instead of 
takin’ care of my business, I’m just 
studyin’, all the time. As between 
them two, fer instance, what chance 
has the preacher got? What chance 
has the Kid got? What chance have 
I got; or anybody else?” 

The wife of the Sheriff rose and 
went back into the house. “It says,” 
said she, ‘something like this: ‘Out of 
the mouth of babes.’ I heard it, years 
ago.” 

So she came presently and laid upon 
his knees the Book, long hid and very 
dusty, and together they read where 
at length her hesitating finger found 
the place. 

The Sheriff of Dona Ana County 
drew his wife’s aching heart down 
close to his own. And then, he kissed 
her tenderly. 
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By PERCIVAL RIDSDALE. 


‘ 
LOOKING UP THE MAN WAY TOWARD THE SURFACE, 


HE greatest terror to the 
| miners and loss to the 
companies engaged in 
mining coal are mine 
fires. They are of fre- 
quent occurrence, and usually very 
difficult to fight, taking months of 
time and hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars before they are extinguished, the 
mine cleared and work resumed. The 
loss is not all due to fighting the fire; 
the fact that the mine is compelled to 
suspend work and the five to nine hun- 
dred mine workers employed in each 
colliery laid idle, means a big drain on 
the profits of the company and a loss 
to the workers that takes them years to 
recover. The idle miner is unlike the 
idle workman of other classes. When 
he has no employment at the mine he 
seldom manages to get work anywhere 
else, and he waits with what patience 
he can, and often with much suffering, 
for the welcome sound of the breaker 


whistle to call him to the colliery. A 
mine cave will affect usually only a 
small portion of a mine and lay off 
comparatively few of the workers; the 
damage done by an explosion is re- 
paired in a few days; the falls of top 
rock and coal, which kill more men 
than any other accidents, are confined 
to a small portion of the mine; but a 
fire is all-affecting. It may be in one 
portion of a vein, but it creates a dan- 
ger that compels all the workers, ex- 
cept the fire-fighters, to quit the mine; 
it generates gases that the strongest 
air currents struggle to disperse, and 
it threatens death to all who are not 
most carefully guarded. 

The mine fire is seldom extinguished 
in less than a month, often it rages for 
a year; and there are mines in the strip 
of anthracite in Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania that have been on fire for a de- 
cade, and are still burning in an effort 
to eat themselves out. Often they are 
so fierce that they eat into the solid 
rock. There is one mine at Pittston. 
Pa., where a fire of gas, generated and 
lighted by burning coal, burned out a 
forty-foot dome in the solid rock be- 
fore it was all consumed. 

There are practically three ways of 
fighting these destructive fires—by fill- 
ing the mine with water to a level 
above the level of the fire, flushing 
them out by a torrent of water rushed 
upon them like the escape of a pent 
cascade or the breaking of a dam, or 
sealing them up, so that they either 
burn themselves out for want of neces- 
sary oxygen or are confined behind 
great walls of masonry to a certain por- 
tion of the mine. 

The companies take the utmost pre- 
cautions to prevent them; no fire de- 
partment is better organized than the 
men at the mines for stopping a fire as 
soon as it is discovered; no expense is 
spared in the effort to reduce the dan- 
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ger to a minimum; but, despite all this, 
the chances for a fire are so numerous, 
its spread so rapid, that the companies 
never feel safe. Some of the mines are 
so gaseous that a constant current of 
air is forced through the workings, and 
the miners use only safety lamps. In 
these the danger from fire is great; a 
little explosion, the ignition of a feeder 
—a small stream of gas escaping from 
a crevice in the coal—a lamp carelessly 
upset, may cause a fire costing a goodly 
fraction of a million dollars. In the 
other and less gaseous mines the brush- 
ing of a driver-boy’s lighted lamp 
against an oil-soaked timber has often 
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started a fire that took months to ex- 
tinguish. 

The fire-fighters are skilled miners, 
but, despite the danger of the work, 
the great endurance required, the ex- 
treme exhaustion incident to facing an 
enclosed furnace at a fighting distance, 
the frequent partial suffocation due to 
the noxious gases, their pay is com- 
paratively small; $2.25 and $2.50 a day 
of eight hours is what they get, and for 
that they face death every minute of 
the time they are in the mine. Yet 
there are always many applicants for 
any place on the fire-fighting gang. 

At the first alarm of fire in a mine 


‘“WHERE A FIRE OF GAS, GENERATED AND LIGHTED BY BURNING COAL, BURNED OUT A FORTY FOOT 
DOME IN THE SOLID ROCK.” 
Drawn by Frank Adams. 
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the officials make every effort to check 
its spread and confine it to the cham- 
ber, gangway, heading or vein, where 
it is discovered, but the great difficulty 
that nearly always faces the workmen 
is that of getting water quickly to the 
scene. Some of the mines have work- 
ings that extend several miles, and it 
often is many days before pipes can be 
laid and water carried to the remote 
workings on one of the lower levels, 
where the fire is most likely to occur. 

At a fire at Parsons, Luzerne County, 
Pa., which started in December, and 
was still raging when this article was 
written, with the prospect of burning 
for some months, the water had to be 
pumped along rising ground for a mile 
and a quarter before it reached the 
manway nearest to the fire; then down 
the four-hundred-foot slope and along 
the workings, now descending, now on 
an ascent, fifteen hundred feet to the 
face of the fire. It took over a week 
to lay this ‘great length of pipe, al- 
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though work was kept up day and 
night, and it was two weeks before the 
actual work of pouring a large stream 
of water on the fire was commenced. 
By that time it had spread so that it 
threatened the workings of two adjoin- 
ing mines—the workings in that part 
of the Wyoming Valley are connected 
for a distance of ten miles. The two 
adjoining mines had to be shut down, 
owing to the gases escaping from the 
fire threatening the workers with suffo- 
cation, and at each from four to six 
hundred men and boys are thrown out 
of work. At one of these mines four 
officials, skilled and careful men, went 
down to make an inspection ; they were 
overtaken by the deadly fire damp and 
three of them suffocated. A fourth was 
rescued barely in time to save his life. 
This incident is not an unusual one; 
the gases are so treacherous, so deadly, 
that the utmost skill is frequently at a 
loss to deal with them. 

At a mine within the limits of the 


‘“PHREE HUNDRED FEET BELOW 
THE FIRE HAD EATEN OUT THE 
ee = PILLARS OF THE MINE, AND A 
, CAVE-IN FOLLOWED,” 
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large city of Wilkes-Barre a fire has been 
The company 
spent a fortune in trying to extinguish it, 
but after years of work it still blazed. They 
thicknesses 
of masonry, hoping that in time it would 
burn itself out, but the time has not yet 
Men are employed constantly play- 
ing water on the masonry to keep it from 


raging for twenty-five years. 
then walled it in with 


great 


come. 


cracking with the great heat within. 


At Plymouth, a large town in the Wyo- 


BELOW THE GATE, WHERE THE FLOOD STARTED AND RACED TO 
THE FIRE. 


ming Valley, a big mine caught 
fire from the burning of a_ breaker. 
Some blazing timbers fell down the 
shaft, setting it on fire, and preventing 
entrance to the mine. The fire burned 
in the shaft and spread downward and 
inward. In this case there was but one 
thing to be done. Great pumps were 
erected, and, the river being near, 
water was poured into the mine for 
months, until it was flooded to the bot- 
tom of the shaft. Then the water was 
allowed to remain for some weeks, un- 
til, in the opinion of the officials, it had 
reached every nook and cranny of the 
mine where fire could have lodged. 
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ON THE UPPER 
SIDE OF THE 
FLOODGATE, 
WHERE TIMBERS 
THICKER THANA 
MAN'S BODY SUP= 
PORT THE WALL, 


Then the 
weary work 
of pumping it 
out com- 
menced. It 
took five 
months of 
constant ef- 
fort by the 
monster pumps. A couple of months 
more work was needed to make 
repairs, and then it was discov- 
ered that a large fire burned in the 
mine, many feet below the level 
the water had reached. This was 
due to the air and gases, generated by 
the fire, holding back the flood of water, 
a monster cushion of compressed air 
and gas. Vent holes had to be bored 
from the surface to remove this, and 
the weary work of flooding was begun 
again. It was two years before the 
mine was in condition to resume oper- 
ations. 

There were two fires that are fam- 
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ous, owing to the great engineering 
skill, bravery and endurance displayed 
by the fire-fighters in the face of en- 
ormous odds, and their success, after 
frequent repulses. 

The first of these was at Lost Creek. 


A SIX-FOOT VEIN OF COAL AND A FALI 
AT THE MOUTH OF A FORTY-FOOT 
CHAMBER. 

in the lower anthracite belt. 

There at the Packer No. 5 col- 

liery, on May 1, 1894, smoke 

was discovered coming from 

a breast on a slope levelled 

gangway. The gas filled the 

workings east and west, and 
with difficulty that the fighters 
got within fifteen feet of the 

fire, which was found burning in a 

counter chute 240 feet long, 10 feet 

high and 7 feet wide, used for carrying 
the coal from the miners’ “breasts’’ to 
the foot of the slope. The heavy tim- 
bering and coal remaining in the chute 
furnished fuel for the flames, which are 
supposed to have been started by a 
loader’s lamp coming in contact with 
the dry timbering. It was first pro- 
posed that a dam be built to prevent 
the fire from spreading, but later it was 
decided that the best method would be 
to fight a hand-to-hand battle with 
pipes and hose. A partition was built 
and canvas stretched along the other 
workings to carry pure air to the fire- 


it was 
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men. The gases, however, became so 
strong that it was necessary to build 
air-tight boxes, in which the firemen 
were placed, air being pumped in to 
them while they poured water through 
holes in the box on the fire. Pipes for 
carrying compressed air to the 
mining drills were used to carry 
water,and a second line of hose 
was laid. The gases were car- 
bonic and carbonic oxide, and 
to clear them away a brattice— 
a light partition diverting an 


A FALL OF ROCK AND COAL AFTER A FIRE IN A 
GANGWAY TWENTY-FOUR FEET HIGH, 


air current—was_ built. Wooden 
pipes a foot square were constructed 
to carry off these gases, and ‘a fan 


drained them. <A big pump was 
erected and connections made with 
the local water company mains. The 


play ends of the pipes were -fas- 
tened in position, as it was found 
impossible, owing to the intense heat, 
for the men to guide the streams 
long enough to make their work effect- 
ive. The gangway on either side had 
to be cleared of the falling coal and 
slate, and this was very dangerous 
work, as, when removed, the burning. 
coal rushed to replace it, and the men 
often narrowly escaped being caught 
and killed. Water was poured on this 
sliding, burning coal, and when cooled 
it was dug out and removed to an old 
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“breast” in barrows. The intense heat 
compelled the company to erect a six- 
teen-foot forcing fan. This was done 
in eleven and one-half hours. A four- 
day rainstorm broke the dams, and 
the pumps were flooded. Tanks hold- 
ing 1,500 gallons each were then placed 
on the carriages to lift the water, and 
the interference with the air currents 
was overcome by the erection of an- 
other fan, which necessitated the lay- 
ing of a spur from an adjoining track 
so that the fan could be supplied with 
steam by a locomotive. Thus was the 
time required for erecting a stationary 
boiler saved. After the fire was 
thought to be out, there was another 
outbreak, and it required, in all, sev- 
enty days to extinguish it. During the 
fire, air was carried from the workings 
in rubber bags and tested outside every 
couple of hours, and when the gas be- 
came too heavy in it, precautions were 


THE GREA'l 
BULL PUMP, 


A GANG OF EXPERT FIGHTERS READY TO DESCEND 
THE SHAFT. 
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taken. This doubtless saved loss of 
life, for at any hour during the day offi- 
cials on the surface were able to tell 
how much life-sustaining oxygen there 
was in the air the fire-fighters were 
breathing. 

The Hazleton No. 1 slope fire oc- 
curred January 25, 1895. The’ only 
men inside at the time were the pump- 
runners, who discovered flames issu- 
ing from the mouth of a slope. Inves- 
tigation found the slope and pumpway 
blocked with burning timbers and coal 
from the roof. Batteries like entrench- 
ments were built to prevent the hot 
coal from rushing on the firemen, who. 
had to fight in on the slope from un- 
derneath, and there was constant dan- 
ger of a rush of the burning coal. A 
tank with 10,000 gallons capacity was 
erected at the head of the shaft. This 
was constantly filled and emptied down 
the heavy pitch of the slope. The 
burning of the supporting timbers, 
however, allowed the slope to cave in 
so completely that the water could not 
trickle through to the 


fire. Gas was found 
near the fired section; 
it burned — sluggishly 
and could not be 


moved, despite all the 
ingenuity of the off- 


cials. It was a con- 
stant menace to the 
fire - fighters, as the 


danger of an_ explo- 
sion was never absent, 


and one under those conditions 
ewould have meant death. The 
heat was intense, and the men 


could only work in relays of fifteen 
minutes duration. The water sent 
through the fire went into the slope 
below, vaporizing the air, and 
making it impossible for the men 
to see ten feet in front of them. 


The temperature rendered the 
water and the free sulphuric 
acid it contained most destruc- 
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tive, and the pipes and fittings were de- 
stroyed so rapidly that machinists had 
to replace them every three or four 
days. To confine the fire, a line of six- 
inch holes, ten to fifteen feet apart and 
thirty-nine in number, were drilled 
from the surface, and these were con- 
stantly filled with salt culm. This pro- 
cess surrounded the fire with the heavy, 
wet culm, which would not burn, and 
in this way the spreading of the fire 
was partially prevented. An air-tight 
headhouse was built, and a high speed 
force fan, with a twenty-five-inch dis- 
charge pipe, was used to exert pres- 
sure on all sides against the fire gases 
and surround the firemen with fresh 
air. At intervals, when an opening in 
the slope was found, tanks containing 
from 45,000 to 60,000 gallons of water 
were emptied and flushed down the 
heading, filling it. This water perco- 
lated through from the roof to the bot- 
tom of the vein. The men were com- 
pelled to work on their knees, 
and could only face the fire for 
five minutes at a time. They 
gained foot by foot, timbering 
as they went, to support the 
shaky roof, and finally reached 
an opening thirty feet wide and 
sixty feet long, with fire along 
its bottom. This was the main 
fire. They had reached the heart 
of it. It took 
about 1,000,000 
gallons of water 
to cool off this. 
opening, and af- 
ter ar- : 

duouws 


work the fire was finally quenched, al- 
though the roof retained its heat for 
four months afterward. 

Another fire, remarkable for the 
novelty of the method by which it was 
extinguished, was at the No. 6 Shaft of 
the Pennsylvania Coal Company, at 
Pittston. It was in such a position 
that flooding the mine seemed the only 
way to successfully fight it. It was at 
so high a working, however, that the 
flooding of the No. 6 would necessitate 
flooding two adjoining and connected 
collieries, and the filling with water of 
workings extending over an area of 
two hundred acres, before the fire level 
could be reached. The magnitude of 
this task appalled the officials, and in 
their dilemma busy brains strove to 
find some way out of the difficulty. Af- 
ter many suggestions, all of which were 
deemed impractical, a plan was pro- 
posed that promised well. It was to 
build a big dam in the main slope lead- 
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ing to the fire and block up various 
outlets until a waterway should be laid 
to the face of the fire. In the dam was 
placed a large trap door, opening to- 
ward the fire, and held shut by four 
heavy chains extending to the surface. 
The slope was then filled with as much 
water as it would hold—about 200,000 
gallons—the trap door was opened and 
the water rushed like a cataract down 
the slope, and, carried by its own mo- 
mentum, washed over the fire, and then 
trickled back through it, attacking both 
the top and the base. The dam was 
filled and discharged every twelve or 
fifteen hours, and this was continued 
until the fire was so subdued that work- 
men could go up to it, dig away the 
burning coal and rock until they com- 
pletely surrounded it, and then fight it 
effectively with hand hose. In_ this 
way, in six weeks, a fire was extin- 
guished that would have taken a year 
or more to put out by the ordinary 
process of flooding. 

This same plan has been used with 
success in other mines where the con- 
ditions allow it, but it is not often that 
these conditions exist. 

This flood-gate was built entirely of 
timber, and was enormously strong. In 
the upper side, timbers thicker than a 
man’s body supported the flood wall, 
and below the gate, where the flood 
started from scratch quicker than any 
champion sprinter, and raced to the 
fire, the walls were braced with 12 x 12 
oaken beams. 

The process of walling in a fire is 
simple in explanation. It is just what 
the term expresses. To the miner and 
mason, however, it means much more, 
for the walling in is an effort to ex- 
clude all air from the fire zone, and 
that in a much worked mine is not an 
easy task. All the openings leading to 
the fire are walled with masonry, 
sometimes several feet in thickness, for 
the great heat of the fire burns stone 
and mortar almost as readily as it does 
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coal. The walls are built as close to 
the fire as is deemed safe, and then, 
when the last block is put in its place, 
the fire is left to its fate. Sometimes it 
eats itself out, sometimes it burns for 
years. Often trap doors are left in the 
walls of masonry, and these can be 
opened to test the conditions inside 
readily. In this way the progress of 
the fire may be watched daily, if neces- 
sary. 

The damage done by some of these 
great mine fires is enormous. They 
consume the massive timbers that sup- 
port the roof and burrow their way 
into the pillars of coal and rock that 
are the joists and foundation walls of 
the workings. Then follows fall after 
fall, until gangway and chamber are 
blocked. A mass of fallen, splintered 
rock and coal in a gangway twenty- 
four fect high is no small obstacle in 
clearing up a mine after a disastrous 
fire, and it may take days to remove. 

The rush of floods that are sent 
sweeping down the slopes, as at the 
Hazleton and the Pittston fires, tears 
up the rails and crushes down the props 
as if a cyclone had swept along.-the 
tunnels. In some mines the rails have 
been twisted into loops as if they were 
string, ties thrown about like jack 
straws, and the heat of the fire and the 
weight of the flood have done what a 
hundred horse-power engine could not 
have accomplished. The removal of 
this debris and the repair of the dam- 
age takes weeks of hard work. 

The destruction is not confined to 
the interior of the mines either, as 
numerous ghastly holes on the surface 
indicate. The burning of the pillars 
and the props, allowing the falls of 
roof, reaches up like the mighty arm of 
a giant destroyer to the surface, hun- 
dreds of feet above, and the fall that 
carries down the roof sucks in the sur- 
face. Sometimes houses are engulfed ; 
sometimes whole villages are threat- 
ened; sometimes streets disappear, 


‘THE MEN COULD ONLY WORK IN RELAYS OF FIFTEEN MINUTES DURATION.” 
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There is now a prosperous mining vil- 
lage of four thousand residents, not 
more than five hours’ ride from New 
York, that is threatened with enor- 
mous damage at any hour. Under- 
neath it the fire-swept mine is liable to 
cave in, and when it does, streets and 
houses will be carried down, perhaps 
only a few feet, perhaps many. The 
residents and the owners of property 
who are not residents, are waiting. 
There is no way to avoid what threat- 
ens, and they cannot move real estate. 
But the cases where towns and houses 
are affected are in the minority; most 
of the cave holes are in the black fields 
of scrawny woods that surround the 
mining villages, and the man who 
walks them on a dark night, unfamiliar 
with their many turning paths, may de- 
scend rapidly, before he has gone far, 
to an unpleasant depth. Sometimes 
these cave-ins are over a vein of quick- 
sand, and then it seems as if the sur- 
face will never stop shuffling down- 
ward into the hungry mine. One over 
a quicksand was started near the 
threatened town not long ago; it kept 
sliding and sliding until it was eager 
to take down all the field. Three hun- 
dred feet below, the fire had eaten out 
the pillars, and the cave-in followed. 
Wagon loads of hay and straw were 
emptied into the hole, only to disap- 
pear in the capacious maw, until, at 
last, the long-looked-for foundation 
was formed, and then slowly the cave 
stopped. But there the hole is, a bleak, 
yawning, greedy thing, that is con- 
stantly nibbling at the edges of the 
field. It is only one of the many thou- 
sands which make large tracts in the 
mining district look as if the dread 
small-pox had pitted the face of 
Mother Earth. 

Fortunate it is that the laws and 
the wisdom of the owners declare that 
a mine shall have more than one open- 
ing, or, as in the early days of mining, 


a fire might not only cut off from the 
surface many gallant workers, but it 
would frequently be so near the one 
opening that a fight against its rav- 
ages would be impossible. Few are the 
fires nowadays that cannot be attacked 
from more than one side. Many a 
manway had been found of service to 
the escaping miner and the gallant fire- 
fighter, and for the long stretches of 
hose or pipe that carry the water into 
the mines. These manways are small 
slopes driven along the pitch of the 
vein, if possible, and usually at the ex- 
tremity of the workings farthest from 
the main entrance. They are a sort of 
back door to the mine. Entering, one 
scrambles down into perpetual twilight 
that quickly deepens into the blackness 
of darkest night, and there the flaring 
mine lamps look like shifting stars, and 
throw a fitful gleam on dark openings 
and jagged roof. 

The brave, resolute men who fight 
the fires; the giant bull pumps that 
force the water into the mine; the great 
engines and the mighty drums that 
hoist and lower those who go into the 
dark depths, are magnificent in their 
strength. The men are not unlike the 
machines, obeying implicitly the orders 
of the power that controls them; tak- 
ing their lives in their hands with far 
less thought than they carry their din- 
ner buckets; fighting as earnestly and 
as stubbornly against seemingly over- 
whelming odds as the pumps propel 
their millions of gallons in apparently 
unending endeavor. Uncomplaining, 
eager, they give their aid in the mighty 
cause of the world’s progress, “un- 
known, unhonored and unsung.”’ They 
face dangers that to the red-shirted 
and helmeted fire laddies of the cities 
are unknown. Fires, floods, falls, suf- 
focation threaten them each moment, 
but they work on without hesitation, 
content in doing good work and in 
earning their $2.25 or $2.50 a day. 
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By EDEN PHILPOTTS, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ CHILDREN OF THE Mist,”’ Etc. 


‘*a LITTLE FINGERLING FISH GASPED OUT ITS 
LIFE UNDER HIS ADMIRING EYES,” 


Drawn by Margaret Fernie 


I 


HERE is a desolation that 
| no natural scene has power 


to invoke. The labor of 
time’s thousand forces 
upon nature’s face 


awakens awe before their enduring rec- 
ord, but conjures no sense of sorrow. 
High mountains, huge waste places 
and rivers calling shall make us feel 
small enough, not sad; but cast into 
such vast theater some stone that 
marks a man’s grave, some ruined 
aboriginal hut, or hypaethral meeting- 
place, some roofless cottage, or other 
deserted human home, and emotions 
rise to accentuate the scene. Hence- 
forth the desert is peopled with ghosts 
of men and women long dust ; and their 
hopes and activities, their triumphs and 


griefs glimmer out of dream pictures 
and tune the beholder to a sentiment 
of mournfulness. 

Such a scene on a scale unusually 
spacious may be found in the central 
waste and fastness of Devon. Upon 
Dartmoor, where peat marshes stretch, 
all ribbed with black peat cuttings, be- 
tween the arms of Dart, where Higher 
White Tor rises northward and the 
jagged summits of lesser peaks slope 
southerly to Crockern—the Stanna- 
tor’s court-house in Elizabeth’s reign 
—there lies a strange congeries of 
modern buildings rotting into dust and 
rust at the song of a stream. Even the 
lonely grove of fir and larch that 
shields these ruins is similarly passing 
to decay; but many trees still flourish 
there, and under the shadows of them, 
or upon the banks of the Cherry-brook 
that winds in the midst and babbles its 
way to the mother-river, stand the 
scattered remains of a considerable fac- 
tory. Now only a snipe drums or a 
plover mews plaintively where some 
short years ago was great hum and 
stir of business and a colony of men 
engaged upon most dangerous toil. 
Rows of white-washed buildings still 
peep from the dark grove or stud those 
undulating hillocks that tend moor- 
wards beyond it. Tall gray chimneys 
rise here and there, and between cer- 
tain shattered buildings, linking the 
same together, great water-wheels ap- 
pear. These from their deep abodes 
thrust forth shattered spokes and 
crooked limbs and claws. They slum- 
ber half in gloom, like fossil monsters 
partially revealed. Deep from their 
dilapidated jaws gleams up the slime 
of unclean creatures; moss hides the 
masses of their putrified bones; huge 
liver-worts and hart’s-tongue ferns 
clothe their decay, loll from their 
cracks and clefts and thrive in the eter- 
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nal twilight beneath them. Once twin 
pairs of grinders turned here, and the 
aspect of these is even more uncouth 
than that of the water-wheels that 
drove them. Their roofs are blown 
away and the rollers beneath are cased 
in rust and moss. Willows and grasses 
and the flowers of the waste flour- 
ish above their ruins; broom, dock, 
rush, choke the old watercourses; 
ranunculus mantles the stagnant pools 
that remain; and all is chaos, wreck 
and collapse. For here spreads the 
scene of a human failure, the grave of 
an unsuccessful enterprise. Its secret 
may still be read in dank strips of old 
proclamations hanging upon notice- 
boards within the ruins, and telling 
that men made gunpowder 
here; but those precau- 
tions necessary to estab- 
lish the factory upon a site 
remote from any populous 
district, indirectly achieved 
its ruin. Profits were swal- 
lowed by the cost of car- 
riage from a situation so , | 
inaccessible; and probably | 
dynamite also arose with 
augmented strength to 
lessen the value of powder. 7 
Yet, while this latter ex- 4 
plosive has superseded the | 
other for many uses, gun- 
powder still holds its own 
where certain minerals are 
concerned. The gelatine 
smashes like a fiend; our 
old blasting powder rips 
like a workman, and con- = 
sequently breaks out valu- — 
able stone to better pur- 
pose. 
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life; his eyes had opened within a few 
score yards of it. Young David Dac- 
combe knew every hole and corner of 
the various workshops, and had differ- 
ent goblin names for the quaint tools 
still lumbering many a rotting floor 
and the massive machinery, left as not 
worth cost of removal. Mystery 
lurked in countless dark recesses, and 
Davey had made his secret discoveries, 
too—tremendous, treasured wonders 
hidden within the labyrinths of the old 
mills and shared by none, 

But at this moment all things were 
forgotten before a supreme and new 
experience. The boy had just caught 
his first trout, and a little fingerling 
fish now flapped and gasped out its 
life under his admiring eyes. 
Davey was a plain child, 
with a narrow brow and 
hard mouth. Through his 
mother he came out of old 
Plymouth stock that rumor 
hinted was poisoned at the 
. source. “What be bred in 

. — the bone—” folks said, and 
=-4 shook their heads behind 
the backs of Davey’s par- 
ents. 

Now he smelt the trout, 
patted it, chuckled 
over his capture, 
then, casting down 
an osier rod, with 
its hook and a dis- 
_ gorged worm half 
way up the gut, he 
prepared to rush 
home and display 
his triumph to his 
mother. As_ he 
climbed up from 
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powder mills, and he _ felt no _ small face puckered into a fear, for he 
emotion in the presence of that heard himself called harshly and felt 


scene, for it was the playground of his 


little love for the speaker. 
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Out of the deepening gloom under 
the fir trees a young man appeared 
with a gun under his arm. 

“Be that you, Davey, an’ did I see 
a rod? If so, I'll break it in pieces, I 
warn ’e. Fishin’ season ended last 
Saturday, an’ here’s the keeper’s awn 
brother poachin’. A nice thing!” 

“Oh, Dick! I’ve catched one! 
First ever I really catched. Won't 
mother be brave an’ glad to eat un? 
Ban’t very big, but a real trout. I be 
just takin’ it along home.” 

“You'll do no such thing, you little 
rascal! Give it up to me this instant 
moment, or else I’ll make you.” 

Richard Daccombe approached and 
towered over his brother. It was easy 
to see that they were near of kin. 

“Please, Dick—just this wance. 
Tis awnly a li’l tiny fish—first ever I 
took, too. An’ I swear I’ll not feesh 
no more—honor bright. Please— 
mother never won’t believe I’ve ack- 
shually catched one if her don’t see it.” 

“Give it to me, or I’ll take it, I tell 
you, you dirty little thief!” 

Davey’s lip went down. 

“?Tis a damn cruel shame. You’m 
always against me. I wish you was 
dead, I do. I never knawed a chap 
in all my days what have got such a 
beast of a brother as I have.” 

“Give up that feesh, else I'll throw 
you in the river, you lazy li'l good-for- 
nought!” 

“You’m a great bully——” began 
the boy;-then he fell upon a happy 
thought and braced himself to sacrifice 
his most treasured secret. To let it 
go into his brother’s keeping was bad, 
but anything seemed better than that 
his first trout should be lost to him. 

“Look ’e here, Richard,” he said, 
“will ’e let me keep this feesh if I tell 
’e something terrible coorious "bout 
these auld mills?” 

The keeper laughed sourly. 

“A lot more you’m likely to knaw 
*bout ’em than I do!” 
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“Ess fay, I do. ’Tis a wonnerful 
secret, as I found out all to myself an’ 
never yet told to a single soul. It 
comes in my games—my Robinson 
Crusoe game—but I never play that 
wi’ any other chap—not even they 
Bassett bwoys from Postbridge. I be 
only living soul as knaws; an’ I’ll tell 
you if you'll let me keep my feesh.” 

“What’s this ’mazin secret then?” 

“You'll swear?” 

“Ess, if the thing be any good.” 

“Good! I should just reckon ’twas 
good. Come an’ see for yourself—I 
was awiul ’feared at first. Now I 
doan’t care nothin’, an’ many a time 
I’ve took great bits, an’ lighted ’em, 
an’ seen ’em go off, ‘pouf!’ ” 

He led the way to a low building 
with a dull red roof. It was window- 
less, but had a door that swung at the 
will of the wind. This erection was 
lined inside with matchboarding, and it 
contained a board of regulations that 
prohibited all metal within the shed. 
Even a nail in a boot was unlawful. 

“°Tis Number Four Case House— 
used once for storing powder,” said 
Richard Daccombe; “that’s a pile of 
sulphur theer in the corner.” 

“Ess, but theer’s more’n you can see, 
Dick. Look here. Another floor lies 
under this, though nobody minded 
that, I reckon, else they’d have took 
what’s theer.” 

Davey moved two boards, and be- 
neath them—dry and sound as when 
there deposited—he revealed some tons 
of black blasting powder. His brother 
started, swore in sudden concern, has- 
tened from the building, and, taking 
his pipe out of his mouth, carefully ex- 
tinguished it. Then he returned and 
accosted Davey. 

“Why didn’t you tell me about this 
before, you little fool?” 

“Why for should I? *Twas my 
great secret. But you'll not let it out. If 
chaps comed to hear, they’d steal every 
atom for blasting the moor stone.” 
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This Richard knew very 
well. 

“T’ll dumb, and mind that 
you are,” he said. “And no 
more playing games with 
gunpowder. You might 
have blowed the whole 
country-side to glory. Keep 
away in future. If I catch 
you within a hundred yards 
of this case house, I'll lather 
you.” 

“Finding be keeping,” 
answered Davey, _ indig- 
nantly. 

“Perhaps ‘tis; an’ might 
be right. You’ve heard me. 
That powder’s mine hence- 
foith.” 

Davey knew his brother 
pretty well, but such injus- - 
tice made him gasp. His 
small brains worked 
quickly, and remembering 
that Richard’s business on the rabbic 
warren took him far from the powder 
mills, the boy held his peace. 

This silence, however, angered the 
bully more than words. They moved 
homeward together, and the elder 
spoke again. 

“Now you can just fork out that 
trout, and be quick about it.” 

“You promised on your honor,” 
cried Davey. 

“Promises doan’t hold wi’ young 
poachers.” 

They were walking from the valley 
to their home, and the younger, seeing 
the farmhouse door not two hundred 
yards distant, made a sudden bolt in 
hope to reach his mother and safety 
before Dick could overtake him; but 
the man’s long legs soon caught up 
with Davey. He was collared and vio- 
lently flung to the ground. 

“Would you, you whelp?” 

A blow upon the side of the head 
dazed the child, and before he could 
recover or resist, his brother had thrust 
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JANE.” 
Drawn by Margaret Fernie. 
a rough hand into Davey’s pocket, 
dragged therefrom the little trout, and 
stamped it to pulp under his heel. 
“There; now you go home along in 


front of me, you young dog. [ll 
teach you!” ; 

The boy stood up, muddy, dis- 
hevelled, shaking with rage. His 
eyes shone redly in the setting sun- 
light; he clenched his little fists and 
his frame shook. 

“Wait!” he said slowly, with pas- 
sion strong enough for the moment to 
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arrest his tears. “Wait till I be 
grawed up. Then ’twill be my turn, 
an’ I’ll do ’e all the ill ever I can. 
You’m a cowardly, cruel devil to me 
always, an’ I swear I'll pay you back 
first instant I be strong enough to do 
it!” 

“Get in the house and shut your 
rabbit-mouth, or I’ll give ’e something 
to swear for,” answered the keeper.- 

Then his great loss settled heavily 
upon Davey’s soul, and he wept and 
went home to his mother. 


II. 


Richard Daccombe visited the little 
bridge over Cherry-brook yet again 
after his supper, and in a different 
mood, beside a different companion, 
he sat upon the granite parapet. 
Darkness, fretted with white moon- 
light, was under the fir trees; the Moor 
stretched dimly to the hills in one wan, 
featureless waste; an owl cried from 
the wood, and like a ghost one shat- 
tered gray chimney towered over the 
desolation. Quaint black ruins, like 
humpbacked giants, dotted the imme- 
diate distance, and the river twinkled 
and murmured under the moon, while 
Dick’s pipe glowed and a girl’s soft 
voice sounded at his elbow. 

“Sweetheart,” she said, “why be you 
so hard with Davey?” 

“Leave that, Jane,” he answered. 
“?’Tis mother has been at you—as if I 
didn’t know.* Little twoad’s all the 
better for licking.” 

“He’s so small and you’m so big. 
He do hate you cruel, an’ your 
mother’s sore driven between you.” 

“Mother’s soft. The child would 
grow up a dolt if ’twasn’t for me.” 

“Yet you had no brother to wallop 
you, Dick.” 

“Faither was theer, wasn’t he? I 
call to mind his heavy hand and always 
shall. But if you mean I be a dolt, 
say it.” 

“Us all knaw you’m cleverest man 
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this side of Plymouth.” 

“Drop it then, an’ tell of something 
different.” 

Jane Stanberry did as she was bid; 
her arms went round Dick’s neck and 
her lips were pressed against his face. 
To the girl he represented her greatest 
experience. Orphaned as a_ tender 
child, she had come to Cross Ways 
farm in the lonely valley of the powder 
mills, and there dwelt henceforth with 
her mother’s kinswoman, Mary Dac- 
combe. 

The establishment was small, and a 
larger company had not found means 
to subsist upon the hungry newtakes 
and scanty picture-lands of Cross 
Ways. Jonathan Daccombe and his 
wife, with two hinds, here pursued the 
hard business of living. Richard was 
in private service as keeper of White 
Tor rabbit warren, distant a few miles 
from his home; and he divided his time 
between the farm and a little hut of a 
single chamber perched in the lonely 
scene of his occupation. Of other 
children the Daccombes had none liv- 
ing save Davey, though two daughters 
and another son entered into life at 
Cross Ways, pined through brief years 
there, and so departed. The church- 
yard, as Jonathan Daccombe cynically 
declared, had been a good friend to 
him. 

Jane was a deep-breasted, rough- 
haired girl of eighteen. She possessed 
pale blue eyes, a general large-featured 
comeliness, and a simple, light-hearted 
nature that took life without complain- 
ing; and she held herself much blessed 
in the affection of her cousin Richard. 
Talk of marriage for them was in the 
air, but it depended upon an increase 
of wage for Dick, and his master 
seemed little disposed to generosity. 

The bridge by night was a favorite 
meeting and parting place for the 
lovers, because young Daccombe’s 
work in late autumn took him much 
upon the Moor after nightfall. The 
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time of trapping was come, and his 
copper wires glimmered by the hun- 
dred along those faintly-marked rabbit 
runs familiar to experienced eyes 
alone. These he tended from dusk till 
dawn, and slept between the intervals 
of his labor within the little hut already 
mentioned. 

A topic more entertaining than the 
child Davey now arose, and Jane, 
whose spirit was romantic with a sort 
of romance not bred of her wild home, 
speculated upon a coming event that 
promised some escape from the daily 
monotony of life at Cross Ways. 

“To-morrow he'll actually come,” 
she said. “I’ve put the finishing 
touches to his room to-day. What 
will he be like, Dick?” 

“T mind the chap a few years back— 
along playing football to Tavistock. A 
well set-up youth, ’bout my size,or may- 
be bigger in the bone. An’ he could play 
football, no doubt. In fact, a great 
hand at sporting of all sorts; but work 
—not likely. Why for should he? 
He’ll have oceans of money when his 
father dies.” 

“Your mother reckons ’tis all moon- 
shine ’bout his coming to Cross Ways 
to learn farming. She says that he’m 
sent here to keep him out of mischief— 
for same reason as powder-mills was 
set here, ‘cause ’pon Dartymoor the 
Dowl’s self would be hard put to it to 
make trouble. He'll ride about an’ 
hunt an’ shoot, for sartain. But he 
won’t never take sensible to work—so 
your mother reckons.” 

“Maybe he won’t; but father be 
going to get two pound a week by him; 
so what he does ban’t no great odds so 
long as he bides.” 

“Would you call him a gen’leman?” 

“Gentle is as gentle does. Us shall 
see.” 

“Wi’ book-larnin’, no doubt?” 

“Little enough, I fancy. Nought 
but a fool goes farmin’ in these days.” 

“Yet ’tis our hope, I’m sure,” ob- 
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jected Jane. ‘Please God, Dick, us 
will be able to take a little farm down 
in the country some day, won’t us?” 

“In the country, yes; but not ’pon 
this wilderness.” 

There was silence between them 
again, while the owl hooted and the 
river scattered silver in the rushes and 
babbled against the granite bridge. 

“Wonder what color the chap’s eyes 
be, Dick?” 

“They'll be black if I hear much 
more about him,” he answered shortly. 
“For Ill darken both first day he 
comes here—just to show how we 
stand.” 

“You're jealous afore you’ve seed 
him !” 

“An’ you're a blamed sight too curi- 
ous to see him. Best drop him. He 
won’t be nought to you, I s’pose?” 

“How can you be so sharp, Dick? 
Ban’t it natural a gal what leads such a 
wisht life as me should think twice of 
a new face—an’ a gen’leman, too?” 

“Anthony Maybridge have got one 
enemy afore he shows his nose here; 
and you’re to thank for it.” 

Jane laughed. 

“Then I know what to expect when 
we’m married, I s’pose. But no call 
for you to be afeard. If he was so 
butivul as Angel Gabriel he’d be 
nought to me. Kiss me same as I 
kissed you just now.” 

But Dick was troubled. His clay 
pipe also drew ill, and he dashed it 
into the water. 

“Damn kissing,” he said; “I’m sick 
of it. Get home an’ let me go to 
work.” 

“The young man will like you better 
than me, when all’s said, dear heart; 
for you'll give him best sport of any- 
body in these parts.” 

He grunted and left her without 
more words, while she, familiar with 
his sulky moods, showed no particular 
regret. To the hills he strode away 
and the misty marshes swallowed up 
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sight of him, while he threaded his 
road through the bogs, climbed great 
stony slopes under the hill-top and 
reached his warren. But bad fortune 
stuck close to Richard that night, for 
of two fine rabbits snared since sun- 
down, nothing remained but the heads. 

Foxes, however, are sacred upon 
Dartmoor, even in the warrens ; though 
if evil language could have hurt them, 
it must have gone ill with a vixen and 
five brave cubs, whose home was hard 
by in the granite bosom of White Tor. 


Til. 


Anthony Maybridge arrived at Cross 
Ways, and amongst the various items 
of his luggage he was only concerned 
for his gun-case. Mrs. Daccombe 
greeted the youth with old-time cour- 
tesy, and her husband soon perceived 
that the newcomer would be a pupil 
in little more than name. Anthony 
indeed made an energetic start, and for 
the space of a full week resolutely 
dogged the farmer’s footsteps; but his 
enterprise sprang from a whim rather 
than a fixed enthusiasm. On the spur 
of the moment, before various alterna- 
tives, he had decided upon farming, 
but the impulse towards that life 
waned, and in a month the lad found 
Richard: Daccombe’s society much 
more congenial than that of his taci- 
turn parent. Good store of snipe and 
plover were now upon the Moor, and 
they drew young Maybridge more 
surely than the business of manuring 
hay lands, or getting in the mangel- 
wurzel crop. With Dick, indeed, he 
struck into close fellowship, founded on 
the sound basis of the gun; and with 
Jane Stanberry he also became more 
friendly than anybody but herself was 
aware. Socially, Maybridge stood 
separated from his host by the acci- 
dent of success alone. Daccombe and 
Anthony’s father were old acquaint- 
ances, and the latter, a prosperous nur- 
seryman at Tavistock, sometimes fell 
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in with his friend when the hounds met 
at the powder-mills. 

The boy found Jane sympathetic, 
and being possessed of a warm heart 
but no intellect to name, he soon re- 
vealed to her the true cause of his pres- 
ent life and temporary banishment 
from home. 

“Tf you can believe it,” he said when 
she met him returning from a day with 
the snipe in the bogs—“if you can be- 
lieve it, I shall be surprised. I always 
thought a man ought to look up to 
women as the soul of truth and all that. 
I was engaged—secretly; and there 
was another chap I hardly knew by 
sight even; and that girl was playing 
with me—like you play with a hooked 
fish, the only difference being she 
didn’t want to land me. In fact, I was 
the bait, if you understand such a 
blackguard thing, and she fished with 
me and caught the other chap. I could 
mention names, but what’s the use?” 

“How horrid,” said Jane. “I’m sure 
I'd very much rather not know who 
*twas.” 

“Well, anyway the other chap took 
the bait. And the moment she’d got 
him she threw me over. After we were 
engaged, mind you! And the rum 
thing is, looking at it from a mere 
worldly point of view, that I shall be 
worth tons more money than that chap 
ever will be.” 

“She didn’t really care about you. 
then.” 

“I suppose not, though I would 
have taken my dying oath she did. And 
after the frightful blow of being 
chucked, I tried to hide the effect, but 
couldn’t, owing to going right off my 
feed — especially breakfasts. My 
mother spotted that and taxed me 
with being ill—a thing I never have 
been in my life. So I had to confess 
to her what a frightful trial I’d been 
through, and she told the governor.” 

“I’m sure they must have been very 
sad about it, for your sake.” 


CROSS WAYS. 


“Not half as much as you would 
have thought; though many chaps 
have gone into a consumption of the 


lungs for less. But it came as a bit of 
a shock to my people, because, you 
see, I’d never mentioned it and—well, 
the girl was in a tobacconist’s shop, 
and my governor hates tobacco, which 
made it worse, though very unfair it 
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‘““SWEETEST,” 

SHE SAID, ‘‘ WHY 
BE YOU SO HARD 
WITH DAVEY ?” 


Drawn by 
Margaret Fernie. 


“And shows what fathers are, seem- 
ingly.” 

“Yes, though how my governor, 
whose grandfather himself went out 
working in other people’s gardens, 
could object to a girl who had 
pluck enough to earn her own liv- 
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Why, it’s con- 
trary to human 
nature, I should 
think,’’declared 
the ingenuous 
Anthony; but 
Jane Stanberry 
did not reply; 
she had reached 
a point in her 
own experience 
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ing, I don’t know. I had a furious 
row about it, until he pointed out 
that, as she had chucked me, it was 
not much good having a quarrel with 
him about her, which was true. No- 
body but you has really understood 
what a knock-down thing it was. I’m 
an atheist now—simply owing to that 
woman. I don’t believe in a single 
thing. I said all girls were the same 
till I met you. Still, I feel as bitter as 
a lemon when I think much about it. 
But you're different, I can see that.” 
“You'll feel happier come presently.” 
“T am happier already—in a way, 
because I find all women are not like 
that. You and Mrs. Daccombe have 
done me a lot of good, especially you.” 
“Sure I be gay and proud to think 
so,” said Jane. 
“To promise and then change! 


of life that in- 
dicated the pos- 
sibility of such 
a circumstance. 

Young Maybridge was pleasant to 
see, and, as cynical chance would have 
it, his gifts, both physical and mental, 
were of a sort to shine conspicuous 
from the only contrast at hand. Dick 
Daccombe had a face of true Celtic 
cast, that might have been handsome, 
but was spoiled by an expression gen- 
erally surly and always mean. His 
character became more distrustful and 
aggressive as he grew older, and the 
suspicious nature of him looked spe- 
cially ill before Anthony’s frankness 
and simplicity. The latter was fair, 
with open, Saxon type of countenance. 
His good temper overcame all Rich- 
ard’s jealousy from the first, but the 
keeper envied Anthony’s extra inch 
and a half of height and greater weight 
of shoulder, though he himself was the 
closer knit of the two. 
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For a period of weeks all went well 
between the young men, and their in- 
creasing intimacy argued ill for An- 
thony’s progress towards practical 
knowledge in agriculture. This Jona- 
than Daccombe understood, but held it 
no concern of his. It happened that 
the farmer came home one day just in 
time to see his son and his pupil de- 
parting from Cross Ways together. 
An expression of contempt touched 
with slight amusement lighted his gray 
face, and he turned to Jane Stanberry, 
who stood at the door. 

“Like the seed ‘pon stony ground,” 
he said. “Come up wi’ a fine blade 
an’ full o’ nature, then withered away, 
‘cause there wasn’t no good holding 
stuff behind. A farmer! However, 
there’s no call he should be. He’m 
here to learn to forget, not to farm.” 

“He is forgetting so fast as he can,” 
declared the girl. “He’s got nought 
to say now-a-days ’bout the wickedness 
of women and such like, an’ he went to 
church wi’ mother an’ me essterday to 
Postbridge, an’ singed the psalms an’ 
hymns wi’ a fine appetite, I’m sure. 
His voice be so deep as a cow when 
he uplifts it.” 

“T reckon he’m getting over his 
trouble too quick for my liking,” an- 
swered Mr. Daccombe. “My bird will 
be off some fine mornin’ when shoot- 
ing be over and theer’s nought more 
for him to kill.” 

Meantime, while Jane spoke with 
admiration of Anthony’s good quali- 
ties and Richard’s mother heard her 
indignantly, the young man _ himself 
was similarly angering another mem- 
ber of the Daccombe family. Now he 
stood with Dick upon the lofty crown 
of Higher White Tor, and watched a 
flock of golden plover newly come to 
their winter quarters from some north- 
ern home. They flew and cried at a 
great height above the marshes, 
wheeled and warped in the clear blue 
of a December sky; and when simul- 
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taneously they turned, there was a 
flash as of a hundred little stars, where 
the sunlight touched the plumage of 
their breasts and under-wings. But 
they were bound for a region beyond 
the range of the sportsmen who 
watched them; soon, indeed, the birds 
dwindled into dots, that made a great 
V upon the sky; and as they flew, they 
constantly renewed that figure. 

“Pity!” said Anthony. “Off to the 
middle of the Moor. Haven't got a 
shot at a golden plover yet. Miss 
Jane’s favorite bird, too, so she says.” 

“No call for you to trouble about 
that. If she eats all I’ve shot for her, 
she’ll do very well.” 

“You are a lucky devil, Dick.” 

“That’s as may be.” 

“Always the way with chaps like 
you who never had anything to do but 
ask and get ‘yes’ for an answer. You 


don’t know when you're well off in 
these parts.” 

Richard laughed without much mer- 
riment. 


‘*MOTHER.” 
Drawn by Margaret Fernie. 
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“There’s so good fish in the sea as 


ever come out of it,” he said. “I’d 
not break my heart for any girl.” 

“A chap in love to say such a cold- 
blooded thing!” 

“We're not all froth and splutter, 
like you.” 

“Nor yet ice, like you, I should 
hope. You're engaged to the prettiest 
girl I’ve ever seen in my life, and the 
best ; and you take it as if it was your 
right instead of your frightfully good 
luck. It’s only because you don’t 
know the world that you are so infern- 
ally complacent about her, . Richard. 
If you knew all that I do——” 

The other sneered in a tone of levity. 

“A wonnerful lady’s man you—by 
all accounts. But don’t think I’m 
afeared of you. Might have been jeal- 
ous afore you comed—not since.” 

Anthony grew red as the dead as- 
phodel foliage under his feet in the 
bogs. 

“That’s as much as to say I’m a 
fool.” 

“Why so? It’s as much as to say 
you’re honest—that’s all.” 

“That wasn’t what you meant when 
you spoke. You were laughing be- 
cause you know you are sharper than 
I am. You may be, but you’re not 
sharp enough to know your luck. 
You’ve told me pretty plainly what I 
am; now I'll tell you what you are—a 
good shot and a good sportsman all 
around, but no other good that I can 
see. You think a jolly sight too much 
of yourself to make a good husband, 
anyway. If Jane realized i 

“Mind your awn business!” thun- 
dered out the other, “and keep her 
name off your tongue henceforward. 
D’ you think I don’t know her a mil- 
lion times better than you do? D’ you 
think us wants lessons from vou after 
all these years—you o 
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“I can make you angry, then, though 
I am a born fool?” 

“Yes, you can; an’ you damn soon 
will if you’m not more careful of your 
speech. I don’t want to take law in 
my own hands, and give you a good 
thrashing ; but that I’ll do if you touch 
that matter again. Who are you to 
tell me my duty to my gal?” 

“As to what you'll do or won't do,” 
answered Maybridge, growing rosy 
again, “there’s two sides to that. I’d 
have asked you to box weeks ago, only 
I’m taller and heavier, and I thought 
you would think it unsportsmanlike. 
But now—when you please. And as 
for Miss Jane, I shall speak to her, 
and see her, and go to church with 
her just as often as she'll let me, with- 
out asking leave from you or anybody. 
So now you know.” 

Anthony swung off over the Moor, 
and Richard, pursuing the way to his 
hut on the shoulder of the Tor, let 
the other depart unanswered. This 
sudden and unexpected breach rather 
pleased the keeper. He had al- 
ways held Anthony to be a fool, and 
the fact seemed now proved beyond 
further dispute. It was not until he 
had lived through the loneliness of a 
long day and night upon the warren 
that the young man viewed his situa- 
tion differently. Then three harpies— 
wrath, indignation and a natural jeal- 
ousy—sprang full-fledged into being, 
and drove him home before them. 

As for Maybridge, smarting under 
a sense of insult and a worse sense that 
he was not acting very laudably, he 
strove to excuse himself to his con- 
science. He assured himself many 
times that Richard Daccombe was 
wholly unworthy of Jane Stanberry in 
every possible respect. And there 
came a day when he told her that he 
thought so. 


( To be concluded in the July number.) 
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By SAMUEL MERWIN. 
CHAPTER VI. 


THE FIGHT AT LA GALLETTE, 


Synopsis of previous chapters.—Time about 1787. Captain Daniel Menard had just re- 
turned to Quebec to enjoy his first holiday in seven years. Five years before he had been cap- 
tured by the Onondagas, and winning their admiration by his stoicism under torture, had been 
adopted into the tribe. Of late his superior officer, had treacherously captured a party of 
friendly Indians, and Menard foresaw trouble. He was ill at ease therefore, when the Com- 
mandant ordered him to Frontenac with dispatches and requested him to act as escort to a 
noble young Frenchwoman who was obliged to go thither. Accompanied by the maiden, a 
Jesuit missionary, a dashing young officer of engineers, named Danton, and two canoemen, 
Menard set off up the river, not without grave misgivings. Furthermore, a sudden meeting 
with three strange Indians, who declared they belonged to the Mission, troubled him, and Men- 
ard grew increasingly anxious when he saw that Danton instead of attending to his duties neglected 
them to pay his addresses to the maid. Whether she returned his affection, he was not sure, 
but when one evening he was informed that the lieutenant proposed to elope with the girl, he 
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——af/ANTON was lying on the 

1 ground, but he was not 
asleep. He looked up, 
at the sound of Menard’s 
footsteps, and then, rec- 
ognizing him, lowered his eyes again. 
The Captain hesitated. 

“Danton,” he said, finally, “I want 
you to tell me the truth of this affair.” 

The boy made no reply, and Men- 
ard, after a moment, sat upon a log. 

“T have decided to do rather an un- 
usual thing, Danton,” he said slowly, 
“in offering to talk it over with you as 
a friend, and not as an officer. In one 
thing you must understand me; Ma- 
demoiselle St. Denis has been en- 
trusted to my care, and until she has 
safely reached those who have a right 
to share the direction of her actions, I 
can allow nothing of this sort to go on. 
You must understand that. If you will 
talk with me frankly, it may be that I 
can be of service to you later on.” 

There was a silence. Finally Dan- 
ton spoke, without raising his head. 

“Is there any need of this, M’sieu? 
Is it not enough that she—that Ma- 
demoiselle dismisses me?” 


“Oh,” said Menard, “that is it?” 

“Yes.” 

“You are sure of yourself, Danton; 
sure you have not made a mistake ?” 

“A mistake?” the boy looked up 
wildly. “I was—shall I tell you, 
M’sieu? I left the camp to-night with 
the thought that I should never go 
back.” 

Menard looked at him curiously. 

“What did you plan to do?” 

“T didn’t know—I didn’t know. Back 
to Montreal, perhaps, to the Iroquois; 
I don’t care where.” 

“You did not bring your musket. It 
would hardly be safe.” 

“Safe!” There was weary contempt 
in the boy’s voice. He sat up and 
made an effort to steady himself, lean- 
ing back upon his hands. “I should 
not say this. It was what I thought at 
first. I am past it now; I can think 
better. It was only your coming, when 
I first saw you, it came rushing back 
and I wanted to—Oh, what is the use! 
You cannot understand.” 

“And now?” 

“Now, Captain, I ask for a release. 
Let me go back to Montreal.” 
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“How would you go? You have no 
canoe.” 

“T will walk.” 

Menard shook his head. 

“T am sorry,” he said, “but it is too 
late. In the first place, you would never 
reach the city. There are scouting 
bands of Iroquois all along the river.” 

“So much the better, M’sieu, so—” 

“Wait. That is only one reason. I 
cannot spare you. I have realized with- 
in the last day that I should have 
brought more men. The Iroquois 
know of our campaign; they are 
watching us. A small party like this is 
to their liking. I will tell you, Danton, 
we may have a close rub before we get 
to Frontenac. I wish I could help you, 
but I cannot. What reason could I 
give for sending you down the river to 
Montreal? You forget, boy, that we 
are not on our own pleasure; we are on 
the King’s errand. For you to go now 
would be to take away one of our six 
fighting men, to imperil Mademoiselle. 
And that, I think,” he looked keenly at 
Danton, “is not what you wish to do.” 

The boy’s face was by turns set and 
working. He looked at Menard as if 
to speak, but got nothing out. At last 
he sprang to his feet and paced back 
and forth between the trees. 

“What can I do?” he said, half to 
himself. “I can’t stay! I can’t see her 
every day, and hear her voice and sit 
with her at every meal. Why do you 
call yourself my friend? Why don’t 
you help? Why don’t you say some- 
thing?” 

“There are some things, Danton, 
that a man must fight out alone.” 

Danton turned away and stood look- 
ing over the river. Menard sat on the 
log and waited. They could hear the 
stirring of Colin, back at the camp, and 
the rustle of the low night breeze. 
They could almost hear the great silent 
rush of the river. 

“Danton.” 

The boy half turned his head. 
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“You will stay here and play the 
man. You will go on with your duties, 
though if the old arrangement be too 
hard, I will be your master in the Iro- 
quois study, leaving Mademoiselle to 
Father Claude. And now you must re- 
turn to the camp and get what sleep 
you can. Heaven knows we may have 
little enough between here and Fron- 
tenac. Come!” 

He got up and walked to the camp 
without looking around. Danton lin- 
gered until the Captain’s tall figure 
was blending with the shadows of the 
forest, then he went after. 

During the following day they got as 
far as the group of islands at the head 
of the Lake St. Francis. Wherever 
possible Menard was now selecting isl- 
ands or narrow points for the camp, 
where, in case of a night attack, de- 
fence would be a simple problem for 
his few men. Also, each night, he had 
the men spread a circle of cut boughs 
around the camp at a little distance, so 
that none could approach without some 
slight noise. Another night saw the 
party at the foot of Petit Chesneaux, 
just above Pointe Maligne; in three 
days they had passed Rapide Flat, after 
toiling laboriously past the Long 
Sault. They were sober enough now. 

They were passing a small island 
one morning, when Perrot gave a 
shout and stopped paddling. 

“What is it?” asked Menard sharply. 

Perrot pointed across a spit of land. 
In the other channel they could see a 
bateau, just disappearing behind a 
clump of trees, moving down stream. 
Menard headed about, and they skirted 
the foot of the island. Instead of a sin- 
gle bateau there were some half-dozen, 
drifting light down the river, with a 
score of coureurs de bois and voyage- 
urs under the command of Du Peron, 
a bronzed lieutenant, and a sergeant. 
The lieutenant recognized Menard, 
and both parties landed while the two 
officers exchanged news. 
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“You will report at Montreal that 
we are safe at Rapide Flat,” said Men- 
ard, after some conversation. “And if 
you find a courier going down to Que- 
bec I wish you would send word to 
Major Provost that Mademoiselle St. 
Denis is well and in good spirits.” 

The Lieutenant looked curiously at 
the maid, who was walking with 
Father Claude, near the canoe. 

“By the way, Menard,” he said, “did 
you know that the Onondagas have a 
price on your head?” 

Menard smiled. He was accustomed 
to rumors. 

“We got word of it at Frontenac, be- 
fore I left, from a converted Mohawk 
who is scouting for us. It is on ac- 
count of that galley business. They 
are not likely to forget that.” 

“Don’t they know the truth of it?” 

“About La Grange, you mean? I 
doubt it. They seem to hang the worst 
of it on you. La Grange should not 
have butchered those women and chil- 
dren. He was drunk at the time, and 
the worst of it was done before d’Or- 
villiers got wind of it. It will be a long 
time before we can get back their con- 
fidence after that. I understood from 
our scout that there is a chief up here 
somewhere looking for you. I believe 
his son was taken to the galleys. He 
came to Frontenac as a missionary In- 
dian, but got away before we suspected 
anything. That was some time ago.” 

“Do you know who he was?” 

“Big fellow. Wears a rather notice- 
able collar of wampum.” 

“Does he call himself the Long Ar- 
row?” 

“Yes.” 

“I saw him. He had a good chance 
at me. I wonder why he didn’t take it.” 

“Perhaps he will yet. You’d better 
take a few of my men with you.” 

Menard thought for a moment. “If 
you can spare two,” he said, “I’ll take 
them. I haven’t room for more. That 
will make eight of us all told; and 
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Father Claude can fight on a pinch.” 

The two officers shook hands, and in 
a few moments were going their ways, 
Menard, with two rugged voyageurs 
added to his crew. That afternoon he 
passed the last rapid, and beached the 
canoe at La Gallette, thankful that 
nothing intervened between them and 
Fort Frontenac but a reach of still 
water and the twining channels of the 
Thousand Islands, where it would call 
for the sharpest eyes ever set in an Iro- 
quois head to follow his movements. 

They ate an early supper, and imme- 
diately afterward Father Claude 
slipped away. The maid wandered to 
the bank and found a mossy seat where 
she could watch the long rapid, with its 
driving, foaming current. The Captain 
set his men at work preparing 
the camp against attack. The re- 
cruits had swung thoroughly into 
the spirit of their work; one of 
them was already on guard a short 
way back in the woods. The other 
men were grouped in a cleared space, 
telling stories and singing. 

Father Claude came hurriedly to- 
ward the fire, looking for Menard. His 
eyes glowed with enthusiasm. 

“M’sieu,” he said, in an eager 
voice, “Come, I have found it.” 

Menard looked puzzled, but the 
priest caught his arm and led him 
away. 

“Tt came while we ate supper. The 
whole truth, the secret of allegory, 
flashed upon me. I have worked hard, 
and now it is done. Instead of leav- 
ing out the canoe, I have put it back, 
and have placed in it six warriors, 
three paddling toward the chapel, and 
three away from it. Over them hovers 
an angel,—a mere suggestion, a dim, 
light face, a diaphanous form, and out- 
spread hands. Thus we symbolize the 
conflict in the savage mind at the first 
entrance of the Holy Word into their 
lives, with the blessed assurance that 
the Faith must triumph in the end.” 
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At the last words, he stopped and 
drew Menard around to face the por- 
trait of The Lily of the Onondagas, 
which was leaning against a stump. 

“Ts it too dark, M’sieu? See, I will 
bring it closer.” He lifted the picture 
and held it close to Menard’s eyes. He 
was trembling with the excitement of 
his inspiration. 

“I should like to know, Father, 
where you have had this picture.” 

“It was in my bundle. I have—” 
For the first time he saw the sternness 
in Menard’s face. His voice faltered. 

“You did not leave it at Montreal.” 

Father Claude slowly lowered the 
canvas to the ground. The light had 
gone out of his eyes, and his face was 
white, Then suddenly his thin form 
straightened. “I had forgotten. It 
was M’sieu’s order. See.” He sud- 
denly lifted the picture and whirled 
it over his head. “It shall go.no far- 
ther. We will leave it here for the 
wolves and the crows and the pagan 
red men.” 

He dashed it down with all his 
strength, but Menard sprang forward 
and caught it on his outstretched arm. 
“No, Father,” he said, “we will take 
it with us.” 

The priest smiled wearily, and low- 
ered the picture to the ground, but 
when Menard said, ‘You have broken 
it,” he raised it hastily and examined 
it. One corner of the wooden frame 
was loosened, but the canvas was not 
injured. : 

“I can mend it,” he said. 

“How is it that it was not spoiled in 
the capsize at Coteau des Cedres?”’ 
Menard asked. 

“Tt was preserved by a miracle. 
This bundle did not leave the canoe.” 

The voyageurs still lounging in the 
clearing were laughing and talking 
noisily, and one of the transport men 
sang the opening strain of a ribald 
song. Menard strode over to the 
group so quickly that he took them by 
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surprise. Colin was slipping some- 
thing behind him, but he could not es- 
cape Menard’s eye. In a moment he 
was sprawling on his face, and a 
brandy flask was brought to light. 


_ Menard dashed it against a tree, and 


turned to the frightened men. 

“Go to your blankets, every man of 
you. There are Iroquois on this river. 
You have already made enough noise 
to draw them from half a league dis- 
tant. The next man that is caught 
drinking will be flogged.” He thought 
of the maid, lying under her frail shel- 
ter, and added: “If it occurs twice he 
will be shot. Perrot I want you to join 
the sentry. From now on we shall 
have two men on guard all night. See 
that there is no mistake about this. At 
the slightest noise you will call me.” 

The men slunk to their blankets. 

The night was black when Menard 
awoke, clouds had spread over the sky, 
hiding all but a strip in the west where 
a low line of stars peeped out. This 
strip was widening rapidly as the night 
breeze carried the clouds eastward. At 
a little distance some of the men were 
whispering together. A hand was feel- 
ing his arm, and a voice whispered. 

“Quick, M’sieu! something has hap- 
pened!” 

“Ts that you, Colin?” 

“Yes. Guerin was on guard with me, 
and he fell. I thought I heard an ar- 
row, but could not be sure. I looked 
for him after I heard him fall, but 
could not find him in the dark.” 

Menard sprang to his feet, with his 
musket, which had lain at his side 
every night since leaving Quebec. 

“Where was Guerin, Colin?” 

“Straight back from the river a few 
rods. He had spoken but a moment 
before. It must have told them where 
to shoot.” 

“Call the men, and draw them close 
in a circle.’ Menard felt his way to- 
ward the fire, where a few red embers 
showed dimly, and roused Danton, 
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with a light touch and a whispered cau- 
tion to be silent. Already he could 
hear the low stir of the exgagés as they 
slipped towards the fire. He walked 
slowly toward the river, with one hand 
stretched out in front, looking for the 
canoe. It was closer than he supposed, 
and he stumbled over it, knocking one 
end off its support. The maid awoke 
with a gasp. 

“Mademoiselle, silence!’ he whis- 
pered, kneeling beside her. “I fear we 
are attacked. You must come with 
me.” He had to say it twice before 
she could fully understand, and just 
then an arrow sang over them and 
struck a tree with a low thut. He sud- 
denly rose and shouted: “Together, 
boys! They will be on us in a moment. 
Close in at the bank, and save your 
powder. Perrot, come here and help 
me with the canoe.” 

There was a burst of yells from the 
dark in answer to his call, and a few 
shots flashed. Danton was rallying the 
men, and calling to them to fall back, 
where they could take cover among the 
rocks and trees of the bank. 

The maid was silent, but she reached 
out her hand, and Menard, catching 
her wrist, helped her to her feet and 
fairly carried her down the slope of 
the bank, laying her behind the tangled 
roots of a great oak. Already the sky 
was clearer, and the trees and men 
were beginning to take dim shape. The 
river rushed by, a deeper black than the 
sky and woods, with a few ghostly bits 
of white where the rapids began. 

“Stay here,” he whispered. “Don’t 
move or speak. I shall not be far.” 

She clung to his hand in a dazed 
manner, but he gently drew his away 
and left her crouching on the ground. 

The men were calling to one another 
as they dodged back from tree to tree 
toward the river, shooting only when 
a flash from the woods showed the po- 
sition of an Indian. Some of them 
were laughing, and as Menard reached 
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the canoe Perrot broke out into a jeer- 
ing song. It was clear that the attack- 
ing party was not strong. Probably 
they had not taken into account the 
double guard, relying on the death of 
the sentry to clear the way for a sur- 
prise. 

“Perrot!” called the Captain, “Why 
don’t you come here?” 

The song stopped. There was a 
heavy noise as the voyageur came 
plunging through the bushes, drawing 
a shower of arrows and musket balls. 

“Careful, Perrot, careful.” 

“They can’t hit me,” said Perrot, 
laughing. He stumbled against the 
Captain, stepped back and fell over the 
canoe, rolling and kicking. Menard 
sprang toward him and jerked him up. 
He smelled strongly of brandy. 

The Captain swore under his breath. 

“Pick up your musket. Take hold 
of that canoe,—quick !” 

Perrot was frightened by his stern 
words, and he succeeded in holding up 
an end of the canoe while Menard 
pushed it down the slope to the water’s 
edge. They rushed back, and in a few 
trips got down most of the stores. By 
this time Perrot was sobering some- 
what, and, with the Captain, he took his 
place in the line. The men were shoot- 
ing more frequently now, and by their 
loose talk showed increasing reckless- 
ness. Calling to Danton, Menard finally 
made them understand his order to fall 
back. Before they reached the bank, 
Colin dropped, a ball through the head, 
and was dragged back by Danton. 

They dropped behind logs and trees 
at the top of the slope. It began to 
look as if the red men were to get no 
closer, in spite of the drunken condi- 
tion of all but one or two of the men. 
Though the night was now much 
brighter, they were in the shadow, and 
neither the Captain nor Danton ob- 
served that the brandy which the trans- 
port men had supplied was passing 
steadily from hand to hand. They 
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could not know that the boy Guerin 


lay on his back amid the attacking ~ 


Onondagas, an arrow sticking upright 
in his breast, one hand lying across his 
musket, the other gripping a flask. 

The maid had not moved. She could 
be easily seen now in the clearer light, 
and Menard went to her, feeling the 
need of giving her some work to oc- 
cupy her mind during the long strain. 

“Mademoiselle!” 

She looked up. He could see that 
she was shivering. 

“T must ask you to help me. We 
must get the canoe into the water. 
They will soon tire of the assault and 
withdraw; then it will be safe to take 
to the canoe. They cannot hurt you. 
We are protected by the bank.” 

He helped her to rise, and she 
bravely threw her weight on the canoe, 
which Menard could so easily have 
lifted alone, and stood at the edge of 
the beach passing him the bundles, 
which he, wading out, placed aboard. 
But suddenly he stopped, with an ex- 
clamation, peering into the canoe. 

The maid, dreading each moment 
some new danger, asked in a dry voice, 
“What is it, M’sieu?” 

For reply he seized the bundles, one 
at a time, and tossed them ashore, haul. 
ing the canoe after, and turning it over 
on the narrow beach. The maid 
stepped to his side. There was a gap- 
ing hole in the bark. She drew her 
breath quickly, and looked up at him. 

“It was Perrot,” he muttered; “that 
fool, Perrot.” He stood looking at 
it, as if in doubt what to do. Up on 
the bank the men, Danton and Father 
Claude among them, were popping 
ayay at the rustling bushes. Suddenly 
he turned and gazed down at the 
maid’s upturned face. ‘Mademoi- 
selle,” he said, “I do not think there is 
danger, but whatever happens you 
must keep close to me, or to Danton 
and Father Claude. It may be that 
there will be moments when we cannot 
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stop to explain to you as I am doing 
now, but you must trust us and be- 
lieve that all will come out well. My 
men are not themselves to-night—” 

He stopped. It was odd he should 
so talk to a maid while his men were 
fighting for their lives; but the Men- 
ard who had the safety of this slender 
girl in his hands was not the Menard 
of a hundred battles gone by. So he 
lingered, not knowing why, save that 
he hoped for some word from her lips 
of confidence in those who wished to 
protect her. And as he waited she 
smiled with trembling lips and said: 

“It will come out well, M’sieu. I— 
I am not afraid.” 

Then Menard went up the bank 
with a bound, and finding one man al- 
ready in a stupor, and another strug- 
gling for a flask, which Father Claude 
was trying to take away from him,.he 
laid about him with his hard fists, and 
shortly had the drunkards as. near to 
their senses as they were destined to 
be during the short space they had yet 
to live. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A COMPLIMENT FOR MENARD, 


Colin and Guerin were dead, and 
one of the transport men lay in a 
drunken sleep; so that, including Men- 
ard, Danton and Father Claude, there 
were six men in the little half-circle 
that clung to the edge of the bank, 
shooting into the brush whenever a 
twig stirred or a musket flashed. 
“There are not many of them,” said 
Menard to Danton, as they lay on their 
sides reloading. He listened to the 
whoops and barks in the interval be- 
tween shots: “Not a score, all told.” 

“Will they come closer?” 

“No. You won't catch an Iroquois 
risking his neck in an assault. They'll 
try to pick us off ; but if we continue as 
strong as we are now, they are likely 
to draw off and try some other devil- 
ment, or wait for a better chance.” 
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“Danton crept back to his log for 
another shot. Now that the sky was 
nearly free of clouds and the river was 
sparkling in the starlight, the French- 
men could not raise their heads to 
shoot without exposing a dim silhou- 
ette to the aim of the Indian musket. 
Father Claude, who was loading and 
firing a long arquebuse @ croc, had 
risen above this difficulty by heaping 
a pile of stones. Kneeling on the 
slope, a pace below the others, and 
resting the crutch of his piece in a hol- 
low, he could shoot through a crevice 
with little chance of harm. 

The maid came timidly up the bank, 
and touched Menard’s arm. 

“What is it, Mademoiselle? You 
must not come here. It is not safe.” 

“Tf I could have your knife—for one 
moment, M’sieu—” 

“What do you want of a knife, child? 
It is best that you—” There was a 
fusillade from the brush, and his voice 
was losin the uproar. “You must 
wait below, on the beach. They can- 
not get to you.” 

“Tt is the canoe, M’sieu. The cloth 
about the bales is stout,—I can sew it 
over the hole.” 

Menard looked at her, as_ she 
crouched by his side, her hair fallen 
about her face and shoulders, her 
hands grimy with the clay of the bank, 
clinging to a wandering root. She was 
still trembling with excitement, but her 
eyes were bright and eager. Without 
a word he drew his knife from its 
sheath and held it out. She took it 
and was down the slope with a light 
spring; while the Captain poked the 
muzzle of his musket through the 
leaves. As he drew it back, after fir- 
ing, he caught a glimpse of Danton’s 
face, turned toward him with a curious 
expression. The boy laughed ner- 
vously and wiped the sweat from his 
blackened forehead. “They don’t give 
ts much rest, Captain, do they?” Men- 
ard’s reply was jerked out with the 
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strokes of his ramrod: “They will— 
before long—and we can—take to the 
We're letting them have all 
He peered through the 
leaves, and fired quickly. A long 
shriek came from the darkness. Men- 
ard laughed. “There’s one more gone.” 

The fight went on, slowly, wretch- 
edly, shot for shot, Danton himself 
dragging up a bale of ammunition 
and serving it to the men. The maid, 
unaided, had overturned the canoe 
where it lay, and with quickened breath 
was pressing her needle through the 
tough bark. Danton lost the flint 


they want.” 


‘ from his musket, and crept down the 


bank to set a new one. Suddenly he 
exclaimed, “There goes Perrot!” 

The old voyageur had, in a fit of 
recklessness, raised his head for a long 
look about the woods. Now he was 
rolling down the slope toward the 
canoe and the maid, clutching weakiy 
at roots and brushes as he passed. 
There was a dark spot on his forehead. 
Menard sprang after, and felt of his 
wrists; the pulse was fluttering out. 
He looked up, to see the maid dipping 
up water with her hollowed hands. 

“It is no use, Mademoiselle. Is the 
canoe ready? We may need it soon.” 

She stood motionless, slowly shak- 
ing her head, and letting the water 
spill from her hands a drop at a time. 

“Go back then. Do what you can 
with it.” He hurried up the bank. 

“Do you see what they are doing?” 
asked Danton. 

“Playing the devil. Anything else?” 

The Lieutenant pointed to an arrow 
which was sticking in a tree beside 
him, slanting downward. “They are 
climbing trees. Listen. You can hear 
them talking, and calling down.” 

Menard listened closely, and shot at 
the sound, but with no result. 

“We've got to stop this, Danton. I 
don’t understand it. It isn’t like the 
Troquois to keep at it after a repulse. 
Tell Father Claude; he is shooting too 


‘HE LEFT HER CROUCHING ON THE GROUND.” 
Drawn by H. M. Eaton. 
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low.” Menard glanced along the line 
at his men. The drunken transport 
man lay silent at his post; beyond him 
were his mate and one of the Montreal 
men, both of them reckless and fright- 
ened by turns, shooting aimlessly into 
the dark. The arrows were rattling 
down about them now. One grazed 
Father Claude’s back as he stooped to 
take aim, and straightened him up with 
a jerk. A moment later a bullet rang 
close past Menard’s head. He looked 
for the maid; she was sitting by the 


canoe, sewing, giving no heed to the. 


arrows. . 
The Montreal man groaned softly, 

and flattened out, with an arrow slant- 
ing into the smal! of his back; which 
so unmanned the only other conscious 
engagé that he sank by him, sobbing, 
and trying to pull out the arrow with 
his hands, Menard sprang up. 

_ “My God, Danton! Father Claude! 
This is massacre. My turn, eh?” 
“Whats it?” asked Danton. 

For reply, Menard tore an arrow 
from the flesh of his forearm and 
dashed down the bank, musket in 
_hand. The maid was tugging at the 
canoe, struggling to move it toward 
the water. She did not look up to see 
the yellow, crimson and green painted 
figures rise from the reeds that fringed 
the water but a few yards away; she 
did not hear the rush of moccasined 
feet on the gravel. Before she could 
turn she was seized and thrown to the 
ground, surrounded by the Indians, 
who were facing about hastily to meet 
Menard. The Captain came among 
them with a whirl of his musket that 
sent one warrior to the ground and 
dropped another, half stunned, across 
the canoe. Danton was at his heels, 
and Father Claude, fighting like de- 
mons with musket and knives. 

“Quick, Mademoiselle; Menard 
lifted her as he spoke, and swung her 
behind him; and then the three were 
facing the group of howling, jumping 
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figures, which was increased rapidly 
by those who had followed the French- 
men down the bank. “Come _ back 
here, Father. Protect the maid! They 
dare not attack you if you drop your 
musket! Loose your hold, Mademois- 
elle!” He caught roughly at the slen- 
der arms that held about his waist, 
parrying a knife stroke with his other 
hand. “They will kill you if you cling 
to me. Now, Danton! Never mind 
your arm. I have one too in the hand. 
Fight for the maid, and France!" 
Menard was shouting for sheer lust 
and frenzy of battle. “What is the 
matter with the devils? Why don't 
they shoot? God, Danton, they’re 
coming at us with clubs!” He called 
out in the Iroquois tongue: “Come at 
us, cowards! Where are your bows, 
your muskets? Where is the valor of 
the Onondagas—of my brothers?” 

The last words brought forth a 
chorus of jeers and yells. The two of- 
ficers stood side by side at the water's 
edge. Behind them, knee-deep in the 
water, was Father Claude, holding the 
maid in his arms. The Indians seemed 
to draw together, still with that evi- 
dent effort to take their game alive, for 
two tall chiefs were rushing about, 
cautioning the warriors. Then, of a 
sudden, the whole body came forward 
with a rush, and Menard, Danton. 
Father Claude, and the maid went 
down, the three men fighting and 
splashing until they lay, bound with 
thongs, on the beach. 

Menard turned his head and saw 
that Danton lay close to him. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said; 
have they done with her?” 

“She is here.” The reply was in 
Father Claude’s voice; it came from 
the farther side of Danton. 

“Ts she hurt?” 

“No. They have bound her and me.” 

“Bound you!” The Captain tried to 
sit up. but could not. “They would not 
do that, Father. It is a mistake.” 


“what 


( To be continued. ) 
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J. EDWARD ADDICKS—A POLITICAL METEOR. 


By ‘‘ BRANDYWINE.”’ 


BARDOLPH—My lord, do you see these meteors? 
Do you behold these exhalations ? 


PrincE Hat—I do. 


BARDOLPH—What think you they portend ? 
PrincE HAL—HOt livers and cold purses. 
BarDoLtpH—Choler, my lord, if rightly taken. 
PrincE HaL—No, if rightly taken, halter. 


JOHN EDWARD 
a) CHARLES O’SULLI- 
VAN ADDICKS, better 
known as J. Edward Ad- 
dicks, has for twelve 
years conducted a contest for a United 
StatesSenatorship in Delaware which is 
without any parallel in this country. If 
the story of his fight had been told in a 


—lI. Henry IV., it. 4. 


novel before his advent into the field 
of politics, the story would have failed 
miserably as fiction because it would 
have violated all probability. The 
cases of Quay in Pennsylvania, Clark 
in Montana and Addicks in Delaware 
are constantly held up as the strongest 
arguments for the election of Senators 
by popular vote; Quay and Clark are 
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striking examples of- persistence and 
boldness, but Addicks has carried 
audacity to the highest pitch. Senator 
Quay has been a politician all his life; 
has devoted his energies and skill to 
the upbuilding of the machine which 
he dominates, and has maintained a 
friendship and alliance throughout his 
career with leading politicians of his 
state. Clark had for years conducted 
great mining enterprises in Montana, 
and had established political and busi- 
ness relations with the most important 
men of his state before he aspired to 


Fo 


WILLARD SAULSBURY—THE AGGRESSIVE DEMO- 
CRATIC LEADER OF DELAWARE. 


the Senatorship. When Addicks 
amazed Delaware by his appearance 
as a candidate, he had formed no busi- 
ness, social or political relations with 
Delawareans, was unknown to the 
people, and after the fashion of Can- 
ning’s character, who said to a 
stranger, “A sudden thought strikes 
me—let us swear eternal friendship,” 
he asked the state to make him a Sena- 
tor. Wonder grows when it is con- 
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sidered that he has neither wit, elo- 
quence, scholarship, knowledge of pub- 
lic affairs nor any skill in the super- 
ficial demagogic arts which ofttimes 
win the people, and that his only ex- 
perience in public life when he stunned 
Delaware by his bold demand had 
been gained as promoter and manipu- 
lator of gas companies in piloting his 
schemes, sometimes amid great excite- 
ment, through City Councils and Leg- 
islatures. While Mr. Addicks is a per- 
son of no instruction in the statesman- 
like qualities, he has from the first been 
willing to spend money so freely that 
he has received the sobriquet of the 
“checkbook statesman” in Delaware, 
and his course in that state creat- 
ing a following has been attended 
by a series of disgraceful episodes 
that constitute the greatest political 
scandal of the era 


SENATORIAL TRAINING. 


J. Edward Addicks was born in 
Philadelphia in 1841, and after a mea- 
ger education, was successively clerk 
in a drygoods store, clerk in a flour 
store, flour merchant and real estate 
dealer.. Later he went into the pro- 
motion of gas companies, and when, in 
1885, after a tremendous struggle, he 
obtained a franchise from Boston's 
City Councils, permitting his Bay 
State Gas Company to lay mains in 
the streets, his fortune was made. 
Litigation in the courts in connection 
with his various gas companies has 
from time to time attracted attention 
in the world of speculation, but the peo- 
ple of Delaware knew nothing about 
the man when he first appeared in that 
state. In the election of 1888, the Re- 
publicans, for the first time in a gen- 
eration, gained control of the Dela- 
ware Legislature, and there was 
spirited rivalry between several Re- 
publican leaders for the senatorship. 
The Legislature was to meet on the 
first Tuesday in January, 188g, and 
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balloting for the senatorship began on 
the 15th. The midnight train from 
Philadelphia carried to Dover, the 
capital, three men who appeared in 
the lobby of the Hotel Richardson be- 
tween one and two o'clock in the 
morning of January 1, 1889. J. Ed- 
ward Addicks, one of the party, was 
accompanied by two men from Bos- 
ton, who introduced him to the news- 
paper men and the few loungers who 
happened to be loitering about at that 
time of night. All of the party were 
utter strangers to the town and every- 
body in it, but Addicks’s companions 
later on during the same day con- 
tinued the peculiar method of intro- 
ducing him to the people of the town 
to whom Mr. Addicks announced that 
he was a Republican and Delawarean, 
living at Claymont, and that he was 
perfectly willing to be chosen sen- 
ator in case the Legislature should 
find any difficulty in agreeing upon the 
names before it. He would not seek 
to stand in the way of those who had 
long labored for Republican success, 
but if rivalry should block the way to 
a choice, he wished to be considered in 
a receptive condition for the senator- 
ship. He had arrived in New York 
from Europe, and hearing that there 
might be a deadlock, had come 
straight to Dover prepared to heal the 
breach. From one end of the state to 
the other, everybody wished to know 
who the man Addicks was, and what 
was his game. It was learned subse- 
quently that Addicks was a millionaire 
gas speculator, and had a summer 
place at Claymont, Delaware, just 
over the Pennsylvania line, though he 
had a furnished house in Philadelphia, 
and spent his time chiefly in Philadel- 
phia, New York and Boston. His can- 
didacy for the Senate occasioned de- 
rision, amusement and some curiosity. 
Nobody believed he really hoped to 
become senator, but assumed that he 
had adopted a spectacular method of 
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advertising himself for some ulterior 
purpose, after the manner of liver-pad 
vendors, lightning-rod agents and 
other “nervy” purveyors of gold 
bricks in the rural districts. 


A PERSONAL MACHINE, 


Anthony Higgins, a reputable and 
brilliant Republican, was chosen sena- 
tor, and Addicks then began the ap- 
parently hopeless task of building up a 
personal machine. In this work he 
has displayed a tenacity of purpose 
very much akin to the “unconquerable 


STATE SENATOR J. FRANK ALLEN, AN ACTIVE 
MANAGER OF THE ADDICKS FORCES, 


will” displayed by one of the chief 
characters in Milton’s ‘Paradise 
Lost,” and his opponents contend that 
his methods also have been truly sa- 
tanic. The energies of himself and his 
lieutenants were directed chiefly 
against the two lower counties, Kent 
and Sussex, where the people are poor 
and have always been peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to monetary appeals on elec- 
tion day. In 1890 no senator was to 
be chosen, and the Democrats con- 
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trolled the general assembly. In 1892, 
the Democrats won again and re- 
elected Senator George Gray to serve 
from March 4, 1893, to March 4, 1899. 
Before the elections of 1894 the Ad- 
dicks men had made extraordinary ex- 
ertions to elect members of the Legis- 
lature, and while the Addicks’ move- 
ment had at first been regarded with 
contempt and amusement, the Repub- 
lican leaders and the reputable people 
of the state began to look upon the 
adventurer’s raid with hate and fear. 
It soon became apparent that persons 
supporting the Addicks movement im- 
proved their condition in life. Poor 
men who had struggled with mort- 
gages, paid them off; poverty-stricken 
yokels began to wear patent leather 
shoes; small storekeepers branched 
out and seedy politicians with “hot 
livers and cold purses,” whose credit 
with local butchers had “run down at 
the heel” long ago, began to live in 
luxury. ‘Those who had no definite 
knowledge that corruption was prac- 
tised believed the stories for the sim- 
ple reason that there could be ad- 
vanced no other rational reason why 
any intelligent man should vote for a 
man of Addicks’s caliber. 
THE “‘ADDICKS OR NOBODY”? POLICY. 

The test came in the Legislature 
in 1895, when Senator Higgins’s suc- 
cessor was to be chosen. Under 
the old constitution, then in force, 
the Legislature had thirty members 
in joint session. The Republicans 
had nineteen, of which six were Ad- 
dicks men. After balloting fruitlessly 
until May 8th, the day before the end 
of the session, Senator Higgins with- 
drew, and the Republican vote went to 
Henry A. DuPont, who possessed the 
confidence and esteem of the whole 
state. During the long struggle the 
Addicks members would vote for no- 
body except Addicks, but with the ad- 
vent of DuPont, the pressure exerted 
to get them to withdraw from their 
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preposterous and obstinate position 
resulted in the desertion of an Ad- 
dicksite to DuPont, giving him four- 
teen votes. During the session the 
Republican governor had died, and 
Senator Watson, Speaker of the Sen- 
ate, relinquished his legislative func- 
tions on April 5th, and became acting 
governor, so that only fifteen votes 
were needed to elect a senator. On 
May oth, the last day of the session, it 
became known that another Addicks 
man, influenced by denunciation of the 
“Addicks or nobody” policy, would 
vote for Du Pont, and at this juncture, 
Acting-Governor Watson was pre- 
vailed upon, it is asserted, by Addicks 
personally, to resume his seat in the 
legislature, thus bringing the member- 
ship back to thirty and fixing the ma- 
jority at sixteen. DuPont gained one 
more vote, making his total fifteen, 
just one short of the required number. 
The four Addicks men said that the 
next senator should be “Addicks or 
nobody,” and, after thirty-five ballots, 
the Legislature adjourned, without 
electing a senator, the vote standing, 
DuPont fifteen, Addicks four. This 
exhibition of the “tail wagging the 
dog” split the Republican party in 
twain, and the breach became wider 
and more irreconcilable. In the state 
convention of 1896, to elect delegates 
to the National Convention at St. 
Louis, Addicks actually had a major- 
ity, and conducted himself so auto- 
cratically that the old Republicans 
bolted and set up a separate conven- 
tion. Two sets of delegates went to 
St. Louis and submitted their claims. 
The committee on credentials, after a 
heated hearing, during which Senator 
Higgins denounced Addicks to his 
face as a “moral idiot,” decided in fa- 
vor of the DuPont-Higgins delegates, 
who received the seal of party regu- 
larity, and have been generally known 
as the Regular Republicans, even af- 
ter the last National Convention rec- 
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COL. HENRY A. DU PONT, LEADER OF THE ANTI-ADDICKS FORCES IN DELAWARE, 


ognized the Addicks contingent. The 
Addicks faction adopted the name 
Union Republicans in 1896, and were 
not downcast by their rebuff at 
St. Louis. They redoubled their ef- 
forts, but the split in the party resulted 
in Democratic victory that fall, and in 
1897 a Democrat was chosen senator. 
A WILD SCENE. 

In 1897 the new constitution was 
promulgated, and by its provisions 
the total membership in the Legis- 


lature on joint ballot was raised 
from thirty to fifty-two. The elec- 
tion of 1898 resulted in sending to 
the Legislature thirty-one Republicans 
and twenty-one Democrats. One Ad- 
dicks man and one Regular Republi- 
can did not take their seats, and the 
total vote was reduced to fifty on joint 
ballot, with twenty-six votes required 
to elect a senator. The Addicks or 
Union Republican vote had grown to 
fifteen, while the Regular strength was 
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fourteen. The Addicks faction had 
agreed previous to the meeting of the 
Legislature that if Addicks did not se- 
cure enough votes to elect, a senator 
should nevertheless be chosen. All 
legislation was ignored, and the bal- 
loting proceeded day by day without 
result. The Regulars voted for a 
dozen different men, but the Addicks 
contingent stuck to Addicks alone, 
and declared flatly that “Addicks or 
nobody” was their decision. Near the 
close of the session, three members 
elected as Regulars and_ pledged 
against Addicks went over to him, 
making his total eighteen. On the 


last day of the session, the rumor had 
got abroad that the Legislature was 
“fixed,” and that Addicks would win. 
The Legislative Hall was packed, the 
excitement was intense, and Addicks’s 
sympathizers were offering bets on his 


DR. CALEB R. LAYTON, SECRETARY OF STATE AND ADDICKS'S 
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election. Finally on a roll call, a 
Democrat amazed his associates and 
the spectators by saying “J. Edward 
Addicks.” The crowd yelled “Judas!” 
“Traitor!” and when two more Demo- 
crats flopped to Addicks, making his 
vote twenty-one, with only five more 
needed, the crowd surged upon the 
floor with curses and shrieks of “Kill 
them!” “Lynch the traitors!” The 
Democratic politicians who were pres- 
ent were wild with passion, and it 
looked as if the session would end in 
riot and murder. The Democrats 
were taken by surprise, and were at 
their wits end to know how to check 
the stampede that had been prepared. 
The Democrats would not vote solidly 
with the Regulars for adjournment, 
and the Democratic and Regular lead- 
ers were therefore confirmed in their 
suspicion that at least five more 
Democrats had been ‘‘fixed,” 
and that Addicks would win 
if the balloting proceeded. 
Democrats who had the pri- 
vilege of the floor then 
promptly gave their atten- 
tion to the Democratic mem- 
bers, who were threatened 
with lynching if they proved 
traitors. Some of the Demo- 
cratic members had a great . 
yearning to absent them- 
selves. One man pleaded 
that he was ill and must 
leave the hall. The bal- 
loting was stopped, and he 
was accompanied by three or 
four tried and trusted Demo- 
crats, who forced him to 
return. The presiding of- 
ficer was a Regular, and by 
skilful employment of dila- 
tory tactics the deadlock was 
maintained. A howling, curs- 
ing mob followed the three 
treacherous Democrats from 
the hall, threatening vio- 
lence, but by the aid of 
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the police the ‘‘con- 
verted” Democrats 
were hustled to the 
station and got 
aboard a train. 
When they reached 
home a mob of their 
indignant constitu- 
ents was gathered 
to give them a 
warm welcome, but 
they got off the 
train before it 
reached the station 
and sneaked to 
their homes by 
back ways. Their 
houses were bom- 
barded later in the 
day by stale eggs, 
brickbats and pis- 
tol-shots, and they 
have been pursued 
“ever since with ex- 
ecration and con- 
tempt bv all men. 


HANNA AS A PEACE- 
MAKER, 


In 1900 two con- 
testing delegations 
were sent to the Re- 
publican National 
Convention at 
Philadelphia in 
June, and to the 
surprise of Delaware the Addicks 
delegation was recognized and re- 
ceived the stamp of party regu- 
larity, though they still retain the 
name of Union Republicans. The 
credit for this action has been attrib- 
uted to Senator Hanna, National 
Chairman, and in a public statement 
made in March last he admitted that 
he had no patience with the “stub- 
bornness” of the Regulars and their 
leader, Colonel DuPont. His influence 
was exerted in favor of Addicks on the 
ground of expediency, and because he 
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STATE SENATOR SAMUEL M. KNOX, LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION TO 
ADDICKS IN THE LEGISLATURE, 


had become convinced that by such 
a step alone could Republican sena- 
tors be elected. The sequel will show 
that he little understood the nature of 
the Delaware contest or the character 
of the men engaged in it. The recog- 
nition vouchsafed the Addicks men en- 
couraged his followers to make great- 
er efforts, but it also urged the Regu- 
lars, who represent the conscience 
vote in the party, to stouter resistance, 
and drew the Regulars and Democrats 
into closer union in offering common 
defense against the common enemy. 
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In the elections of 1900 the rival fac- 
tions united on legislative tickets in 
New Castle County, maintained sep- 
arate tickets in Kent and Sussex 
Counties, patched up a compromise 
on state officers and joined on the 
presidential electors for McKinley. 
The result was twenty-three Demo- 
cratic members of the Legislature and 
twenty-nine Republicans, of whom 
eighteen were accounted Addicks men 
and eleven nominally Regulars. There 
was one vacancy in the United States 
Senate, caused by the Addicks dead- 
lock of 1899, and the term of Kenney, 
Democrat, ending March 4, tgo1. Ex- 
traordinary efforts would be made, it 
was known, to force a compromise 
and prevent two vacant senatorial 
seats; and the Regulars and Demo- 
crats took extraordinary precautions to 
strengthen their men and to prevent 
any mishap, whether by corruption or 
any other means. Willard Saulsbury, 
the aggressive and able Democratic 
leader, sent, as chairman of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee, letters to 
trusted Democratic leaders in all parts 
of the state, urging them to attend 
constantly the legislative session and 
hold their men rigidly in line. Every 
Democratic member was placed under 
quiet surveillance, in order that notice 
should be given of any “evil communi- 
cations” that might appear to tempt 
them. The Democratic members cau- 
cused time and again and pledged 
themselves, individually and_ collect- 
ively, never to vote for Addicks. The 
balloting for senator began on Jan- 
uary 15th, and the last day of the ses- 
sion was March 8th. Addicks received 
sixteen votes steadily until near the 
end of the session, when two others 
who, it was known, would vote for him 
when their votes were needed, went 
over, making his total eighteen out of 
twenty-seven necessary to elect. The 
staunch leader of Regulars in the Leg- 
islature, Senator Samuel M. Knox, 
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had announced that Addicks could not 
possibly be elected by Republican 
votes, and his prophecy was fulfilled 
largely through his own courage and 
resolution. Seven of the Regulars un- 
der his lead held out against what they 
deemed to be a dishonor and dis- 
grace to their party and state when 
the strongest possible pressure was 
exerted. Senator Hanna summoned the 
Regulars to Washington repeatedly 
and practically ordered them to com- 
promise on Addicks. The Regulars 
were offered the Collectorship of the 
Port of Wilmington and other pat- 
ronage. One of the United States 
senatorships was dangled before Mr. 
Knox on condition that he would help 
elect Addicks. The faithful seven and 
‘he other Regular leaders were begged, 
cajoled and threatened, but they stood 
firm. On the last day of the session a 
single ballot was taken, with the result 
that Addicks received twenty-two 
votes, including four compromise or 
“want-to-win” Regulars. The Demo- 
crats did not waver, and Senator 
Knox, having previously reached a 
private understanding with the Dem- 
ocrats, made the motion to adjourn. 
The motion was carried amid the 
curses of the Addicksites, and Dela- 
ware was left without representation 
in the United States Senate. Gen. 
James H. Wilson, the gallant cavalry 
officer of the civil war, who has since 
rendered conspicuous service to his 
country in Cuba, and more recently in 
China, said :— 

“Other states have surrendered to 
the mercenaries. Look at Clark go- 
ing back to the Senate from Montana, 
and Quay from Pennsylvania. But 
Delaware has refused to be bought. In 
its entire history the state has done 
nothing nobler than in the case of Ad- 
dicks.” 

TWO VIEWS. 

There is another view represented 

by Senator Hanna, who has said that 
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the Regulars were perverse, that State 
Senator Knox was the most obstinate 
man he ever met, and that Republicans 
failed in their duty by not electing two 
senators, Addicks included. The answer 
of the Regulars was that it was evident 
that different men had different con- 
ceptions of duty. They denied that 
they were self-seeking, and pointed to 
the fact that they had voted during the 
recent session for fifteen men for sen- 
ator, and had even offered to vote for 
two Addicks men other than Addicks 
himself, while the Addicks faction had 
not only rejected the proffered com- 
promise, but had voted for Addicks 
for both terms, and caused two vacan- 
cies by following the monstrous “rule 
or ruin,” dog-in-the-manger policy of 
“Addicks or nobody.” As for Ad- 
dicks himself, they insisted that he 
presented a moral question outside of 
and above political considerations, and 
that they never would support him, 
though the “sun should grow cold.” 
They charged that Addicks is not a 
Republican, having wrecked the party 
in a spirit of pure malice; that he in- 
troduced a degrading system, which 
resolved itself into the sale of the state 
to the highest bidder, and that they 
had pledged “themselves and _ their 
sacred honor” to combat this system 
in the interests of the cause of self- 
government which depends for its 
safety, in the last resort, to the hon- 
esty of the man in the jury box and the 
man with the ballot. In urging these 
arguments upon Senator Hanna, they 
might as well have talked to the deaf. 
He held that they should have elected 
two senators, but the fact remains that 
the following seven members of 
the Legislature who withstood the 
pressure of all kinds and defeated, 
with Democratic aid, J. Edward Ad- 
dicks, are enrolled among Delaware’s 
heroes: Samuel M. Knox, Harry E. 
Ellison, Richard T. Pilling, William 
Chandler, William R. Flynn, Richard 
Hodgson, Theodore F. Clark. 
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Addicks, who was confident of elec- 
tion the last time, on account of 
Hanna’s support, had rented a house 
in Washington and the news of his 
stunning defeat was telegraphed him. 
His reply, which came immediately, 
was characteristic of his pertinacity. 

“Pick yourselves up; get at them 
and prepare to wipe the earth up with 
them. I am with you to the last ditch, 
and have only fairly gotten inter- 
ested.” 

When Addicks entered the fight, he 
was utterly unknown. Now he has 
half the party at his back, and some 
of these people have come to be- 
lieve that because he has spent his 


-money, he should reap the benefit. 


How much further this “subtle poison” 
may sink into the public mind is a 
problem. Senator Hoar, in his Lin- 
coln Day address, evidently referring 
to the Montana and Delaware cases, 
said :— 

“The millionaire who would corrupt 
a great state to get a great office must 
be made to feel that his success will 
bring with it neither joy nor honor. 
Let public scorn blast him. Let him 
be avoided as one with a leprosy. 

“We shall not, probably, revive the 
ignominious punishments of the past. 
But if they are ever revived, let him be 
their first victim. The whipping post, 
the branding on the forehead, the 
cropping of the ears, the scourging at 
the cart’s tail are light punishments 
for the rich man who would debauch a 
state, whether it be an old state, with 
an honorable history, or a young and 
pure state, in the beginning of its his- 
tory. If we cannot apply them liter- 
ally and physically, let the aroused 
public sentiment of his countrymen 
pillory and brand and scourge the in- 
famous offender. Leave him to his 
infamy. Let him be an outcast from 
the companionship of free men. 
“**Give him a cloak to hide him in, 

And leave him alone with his shame and 

sin,’ ” 
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By Jutta TruittT BisHop. 


= |OME straight up to No. 367 

- Maple street,’ Jonas had 
written to me. “Or, bet- 
ter still, wire us on what 
train to expect you and 
we will meet you at the depot.” 

Jonas and Effie were settled at last, 
keeping house, instead of boarding, 
and I was due in the city and was ex- 
pected to look them up. I hoped that 
the ordeal would not be too much for 
me. I had been dreadfully in love with 
Effie myself, though Effie said it didn’t 
count, as I had made it a point to fall 
in love with every girl I had ever met, 
and she was only one of a long proces- 
sion. It was like Jonas to go in and 


win the girl I was making love to, in- 


the very moment of my wildest infat- 
uation; and I had told him at the time 
that I considered it sneaking. But all 
that happened a year ago, and I 
thought it possible I might meet Effie 
now without wishing to murder Jonas, 
especially as the youngest of those 
Craig girls had come home from 
school, and—however, that really 
doesn’t matter. 

I stepped down from the train with 
my valise in my hand, and looked 
around over the crowd vainly for 
Jonas. How like the indifference of a 
brother that was! Trust a brother for 
failing to meet you after you have 
wired him just when you were coming. 
For a minute or two I thought of go- 
ing to a hotel and giving Jonas the go- 
by altogether. It would serve him 
right. Then I remembered that Effie 
would suppose I was afraid to trust 
myself near her, and would plume her- 
self on it all the rest of her life. 

I flung my valise into an open cab 
and flung myself after it. 

“No. 367 Maple street,” I said, sulk- 
ily, to the driver ; and in a moment the 
cab was jolting over the wretched cob- 
blestones, which were slippery with the 
rain that had just begun to fall. 


The rain was falling harder when 
the wheels finally grated against the 
curbstone, and the driver was adjust- 
ing his oil coat as he opened the door 
for me and announced :— 

“Here you are, sir—No. 367 Maple.” 

The light at the corner illuminated 
the front of the house and showed the 
figures painted on the transom. I paid 
the driver and let him go, and then ran 
up the steps and rang the bell. While 
I stood there waiting,. I wondered 
which would come to the door—Jonas 
or Effie. I hoped it would be Jonas, 
for I didn’t care for her to see me until 
I was freshened up a bit. 

Neither came. After a while I rang 
the bell again, and yet again, with the 
same result. Then it occurred to me 
how strange it was that there was no 
light in the house, when they must 
have been expecting me, too. 

Another turn at the bell. This time 
there was some response. A woman, 
evidently a servant, came along the 
yard at the side of the adjoining house, - 
and said in the tone of one imparting 
general information :— 

“They ain’t nobody at home— 
they've gone to the h’opery—an’ it’s 
the servants night h’out.” 

Then she went back and left me to 
my fate. 

The rain was pouring. No cars 
traversed that street. Judging by the 
distance I had come, I must be miles 
from a hotel. The cab I had arrived 
in was the last one I had seen, and 
there was probably not another one in 
the city, for I was filled with a deep 
disgust that took in the city and every- 
thing belonging to it. 

It was impossible to think of ven- 
turing out in all that rain, which was 
soon driving in with such force that I 
began to be wet, even in that shel- 
tered doorway. I must make a run 
for some other part of the house and 
try to get into a drier place. 


NO. 


My run brought me to a little ver- 
anda covered with honeysuckle, at the 
side of the house, and there was 
another door. While I stood look- 
ing at the door, in the shadows, I was 
seized with an inspiration. I took my 
home latch key out of my pocket and 
tried it in the lock. 

Joy! 

I opened the door and walked in, 
and set my valise down with a sigh of 
relief. Aha! Jonas, my boy, you might 
have known your brother better than 
to try to lock him out, I said, gleefully, 
to myself, remembering the times 
without number when I had pillaged 
Jonas’s store of apples, and read his 
juvenile love letters. And then I struck 
a match. 

After that I spent several minutes 
striking more matches and trying to 
learn the combination of a tall lamp 
covered with a crinkly and flounced 
affair which I have since discovered 
was a red silk lamp-shade. I finally 
lighted the lamp, and at the same mo- 
ment set fire to the shade. I extin- 
guished the fire by putting the shade 
on the floor and stepping on it re- 
peatedly. Then I left it where it had 
fallen. It would teach Effie a lesson, 
for a great frilled affair like that on a 
lamp is exeedingly dangerous. 

I found that this was the back par- 
lor, and I walked around and looked 
at everything, and was filled with as- 
tonishment. Really, Jonas must have 
done very well, indeed, to furnish a 
house in this kind of style in the short 
time he had been in business. 

The high-pitched barking of a dog 
in some nearby room began to annoy 
me very much. I now went in search 
of the dog, taking more matches and 
lighting another lamp or two on my 
way. I passed through the parlor and 
the hall—a very handsome hall—and 
into a bedroom on the other side, and 
there was the dog; a wretched little 
pug, which barked with such wicked 
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and explosive energy that it almost 
turned a somersault with every bark. 
Evidently there was nothing further tu 
te done until that dog was fastened 
down some way. I have always been 
a man of expedients. I chased the 
pug into a closet, and after a brief but 
violent gymnastic exercise succeeded 
in turning a waste-basket over the lit- 
tle beast, and then weighted the basket 
down with a large lump of coal. 

So Effie had gone to nursing a pug! 
Well, I never would have thought it of 
her. I shut the barking and howling 
little brute in the closet and deter- 
mined I would do him some bodily 
harm before my stay was over. 

There was a neat little dressing- 
room adjoining. I peeped into it and 
found several suits of Jonas’s clothes 
hanging along the wall, and an armful 
of linen. For the first time I remem- 
bered that my own clothes were damp, 
znd I hastened to do just what Jonas 
would have insisted on if he had been 
there; I put on some dry clothes. ii 
goes without saying that the clothes 
in which I attired myself were the best 
I could find in Jonas’s outfit. Ha! The 
rascal! He was putting on a good deal 
of style these days. I don’t know 
when I ever looked better than I found 
myself looking as I finished my toilet 
before the tall mirror in the dressing- 
room. I decided that I would say 
nothing to Jonas at first about having 
appropriated his property, and would 
let him admire my new suit to the full- 
est extent before I told him. How 
pleased he and Effie would be at the 
easy and off-hand manner in which I 
was making myself perfectly at home! 

After that I wandered into the din- 
ing-room, and was charmed to observe 
that the materials for a post-opera 
lunch had been thoughtfully set on the 
table, and that there were places for 
three. Aha! So they were expecting 
me, then! But, as I was ravenous, I 


decided to eat my share now, and not 
12 
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wait. Happy thought! I ate a very 
generous lunch. After that I went 
back to the bedroom, lighted one of 
Jonas’s cigars, which I found in a case 
on the dressing-table, stretched myself 
out in an easy chair with my feet to 
the grate, where a warm fire yet 
glowed, and smoked and dreamed. 

I have always thought that there was 
where I made the mistake—right there. 
If I had not been dreaming I might 
have heard the carriage draw up to 
the sidewalk at that silent hour of the 
night. As it was, however, I was not 
aroused until an agitated hand was 
trying to insert a key into the lock of 
the front door. I sat up then with a 
smile of satisfaction at the surprise I 
was going to give Jonas and Effie. 
Just then the hall door opened. 

“Thunder!” remarked a voice. “I 
thought we turned all the lights out 
before we started!” 

I dropped back into the chair. The 
voice did not belong to Jonas! I had 
never heard it Lefore! 

“Why, Frank!’ cried a feminine 
voice, filled with horror ; “we were not 
using the hall lamp this evening at 
all!” 

A wild panorama of things flashed 
before me. I saw myself wearing 
Frank’s clothes, and smoking his ci- 
gars, and eating his lunch, and making 
myself generally at home in his house. 
There was nothing for it but to run, 
and I did not stand upon the order of 
going. A door was just in front of me. 
I dashed through it and locked it be- 
hind me, and found myself in another 
bedroom. On into: another room, 
bolting the door again; and there I 
was in a cul-de-sac. The only door 
of exit led into the hall. I paused and 
listened, in an agony. 

“Oh, my poor darling, little Fido!” 
screamed the feminine voice, as the 
dog was discovered. “What an awful, 
cruel monster he must have been!” 

“Well, at least, Annie, he didn’t hurt 
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the dog,” said another feminine voice, 
with a ripple of laughter in it. “I 
think he deserves a good deal of sym- 
pathy in that. The temptation must 
have been dreadful.” 

Loud outcries announced the discov- 
ery of cigar smoke, and still further 
thunderous roars from Frank told that 
he had found his best suit missing. I 
stood aghast and heard references to 
the police, and the jingling of an ex- 
cited telephone bell, followed by calls 
for three or four men to be sent up 
from Station E. 

“Jumping Jehosaphat !” I murmured 
prayerfully. I found myself wilting 
palpably in Frank’s clothes, which I 
had donned with such glee an hour be- 
fore. I saw myself dragged forth in 
disgrace by a quartette of blue-coated 
ruffians, while the two women smiled 
on my exit, and Fido grinned with joy. 
In that single moment I spent a whole 
long night at Station E, locked up 
with “drunks and disorderlies,” and 
Jonas came down in the morning and 
called me a fool, while he was making 
arrangements for my release; and 
Effie pitied me when I went to the 
house. Never! That could not be 
pict:red. I would die first. And I 
clutched at the collar of Frank’s suit, 
and beat my brow with my fist and 
groaned. 

And then I recovered consciousness 
enough to discover that Fido was out 
in the hall barking at the door of the 
room in which I was concealed, until 
his bark had trailed off into.a mere 
inane shriek. If they had the least 
confidence in Fido’s intelligence I was 
lost. But no—the procession came 
along the hall, and Fido was taken up 
and borne toward the dining-room, 
barking at every step, and was called 
a poor, silly darling. whose nerves 
were all unstrung by the horrid, 
wicked man that put the “itty bitsy 
sing” under the basket. 

I knew what awaited them in the 


‘IF YOU CAN THINK OF ANYTHING, PLEASE DON’T HESITATE TO ASK FOR ins 
Drawn by C. D. Graves. 
I opened the door the 


dining-room. 
merest crack and peeped out. The 
hall was clear! Now was my time. 

With my best home-run gait I sped 
across the hall and to the back parlor, 
into. which I had first broken with 
that infernal key of mine. 


It was done! I was inside and the 
door was shut behind me. 

And then I fell up against the wall 
and gasped. I had missed the direc- 
tion! There was only one other way 
in which I could make a confounded 
fool of myself that night, and now I 
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had done that. This was not the back 
parlor at all, but a snowy bedroom, 
with a young lady standing in the mid- 
dle of it, looking at me. 

She continued to look at me for 
some time. After a while she said :— 

“Is there anything more you would 
like to have? If you can think of any- 
thing, please don’t hesitate to ask for 
it; but be quick, for the-police will be 
here soon.” 

She was moving disdainfully toward 
the door; but her stinging tones had 
roused me, and I stood in her way. 

“Tam scarcely in a position to ask 
for consideration,” I said, with spirit ; 
“but I do beg you to believe that this 
is all an unfortunate mistake. Will 
you believe me, on my honor as a‘gen- 
tleman, when I tell you that I will ex- 
plain it all some day, and that, if you 
help me to escape from this painful 
predicament, you will be glad when 
you know the truth?” 

We heard Frank and his wife in loud 
discussion of the coolness of the burg- 
lar who had eaten lunch in their din- 
ing-room, and Frank proposing to 
make of the said burglar an example 
that would be remembered, while 
Frank's wife cried hysterically— 

“Where is Edith? I do wish she 
would stay with us! We are all going 
to be murdered before the police get 
here,.I know that just as well!” 

The young lady pushed past me 
with sudden resolution, and opened 
the door a little. 

“Don't worry about me, Annie,” she 
called brightly. “I don’t care to see 
the police, so I shall just shut myself 
in. 

Then she closed and locked the door 
and turned to me again. 

“TI have almost told a lie for you,” 
she whispered, coldly. “Worse than 
that, I am going to help you out at my 
window. Once outside, you will have 
to take vour chances.” 

IT bowed my thanks and was moving 
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toward the window, when I remem- 
bered the valise, and all the incriminat- 
ing evidence it contained to identify 
me with the wearer of Frank's suit. I 
told her about it, and she smiled and 
slipped out of the room by another 
coor. Presently she came back with 
the valise, and there was a gleain in 
her eyes as I thanked her again. 

“We are under many obligations to 
you for not having set fire to the 
house,” she said demurely. 

I was getting so much the worst of it 
that I could not speak, but how I 
longed to be on equal terms with the 
pretty virago, where I could have a 
fair field and no favor. I ground my 
teeth with helpless rage against the 
ridiculous combination of circum- 
stances which had me appear like a 
fool or a knave before a woman like 
this. 

We heard the heavy feet of the offi- 
cers at the door and their ring at the 
bell, and then the young lady softly 
raised the window and unfastened the 
blinds. 

“When you get to the street,” she 
counseled softly, “don’t run very fast, 
because that would look so suspi- 
cious.” 

I sprang lightly to the ground. Her 
hand was lying on the window sill, and 
I leaned over and kissed it. I consid- 
ered that she owed me that much for 
the sharp speeches she had made 
when she had me at her mercy. The 
blinds closed with emphasis. 

I walked, valise in hand, to the side- 
walk, and then I started up the street, 
not running in the least, but simply 
moving with celerity. At the further 
end of the block I plunged into the 
arms of a man who was coming out of 
a cottage, and we both reeled. 

“Hang it, what you racing about the 
streets like that for?” he roared, rub- 
bing his shoulder and glaring at me; 
then he flung himself at me and almost 
shook my arm off, shouting with a 
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grin of delight. “Bob, you young ras- 
cal! Where have you been?” 

I dropped my valise and sat down 
upon it. 

“Jonas,” I said sternly, “where do 
you live?” 

“Why, right here, at No. 307,” he 
said, cheerily. “Where have you been 
all this time? We went to the station 
to meet you, but were too late, and so 
we came back home, and have been 
waiting for you ever since, and awfully 
uneasy. Come right in, Bob. I was 
just starting out to make a round of 
the hotels and see if I could find you.” 

I had been feeling in my pocket for 
his letter, and now I spread it out be- 
fore him under the light of the hall 
lamp. 

“Jonas,” I said severely, 
number is that ?” 

“He looked at it with interest. 

“Why, that’s No. 307,” he said with 
conviction. “Can't you read writing?” 

“Do you call that 307?” I demanded 
with spirit. 

“Great Scott, Bob,” he replied, 
“there it is, as plain as a pikestaff—3, 
o, 7. Can anything be plainer than 
that?” 

“And who lives at 367?” I asked, in 
despair. 

“Oh, that’s Frank Warburton; par- 
ticular friend of mine; splendid fellow, 
too, and has a nice family. And, by 
the way, I was telling them about you 
this morning. They’ve read your sto- 
ries and are anxious to meet you. But 
why ?” 

“Jonas,” I said, bitterly, “I wish 
you’d go to school and learn how to 
write.” 


“what 


The next time I entered the War- 
burton house I went in by the front 
door, and Jonas and Effie were with 
me. I had returned Mr. Warburton’s 
suit in an anonymous package, and 
had a vague hope that this was the end 
of it, and that perhaps the young lady 
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would not recognize me, as the light 
had been dim in the room. I had be- 
trayed no secrets to Jonas; far from it. 

The Warburtons were surprised 
when Fido retired under the piano and 
barked at me so viciously that he had 
to be removed forcibly to another 
room before we could exchange the 
ordinary civilities of a first meeting. 
Mrs. Warburton said she could not un- 
derstand it, for Fido was generally so 
friendly. Even the lovely face of Miss 
Edith Warburton gave no sign of rec- 
ognition. This was better than I ex- 
pected. A warm glow went over me 
as I thought of it. Perhaps they 
would never know, after all. 

But when I asked Miss Edith to 
sing, and followed her to the piano, my 
eyes fell upon a curious object hung 
up in a little nook at the end of the in- 
strument. It was a half-burned red 
lamp shade! 

She was looking at me, and her eyes 
were brimming with laughter. 

“That is a relic,” she said. “We 
keep it to remind us of a terrible man 
who invaded our house”. 

She was turning over the music, and 
I was between her and the group at 
the other end of the room. 

“And you told the terrible man,” I 
retorted, “to ask for anything in the 
house he might want, if he hadn’t a!- 
ready taken it. Well, there is some- 
thing in the house the terrible man 
wants, and some of these days he is 
coming to ask for it.” 

“What can it be? How I hope it is 
Fido!” replied Miss Edith Warburton. 
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Frank and Jonas have behaved 
pretty well, all things considered, 
though when either of them breaks 
out into Homeric laughter when there 


. is nothing to laugh at I know what he 


is thinking of. As for Miss Warbur- 
ton, she knew as well then as she 
knows now that it was not Fido I was 
going to ask for. 


STERN and rock-bound 
coast, girded by ten thou- 
sand jagged islands, for- 
bidding hills, brown and 
bare or faintly green with 
sparse, low grass, a few villages and 
towns, with men clad in loose, dirty 
white, sitting on their heels or bearing 
burdens on their backs, with half or 
wholly naked children lounging about 
with fat little bellies and filthy little 
bodies, and curiously white-clad, slow- 
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moving women with children slung 
on their hips—a strange land, where 
the traveler rubs his eyes to make sure 
that he has waked from sleep—this is 
what one sees looking on Korea from 
without, and he says, “I will go away. 
I will go to Japan, where the peo- 
ple are clean and busy; or to China, 
where they are busy if they are not 
clean.” And, reasoning so, the trav- 
eler passes by and loses the delights 
of one of the most charming countries 
of Asia. 

Back of these inhospitable hills are 
green valleys, with whispering rivers 
running in them, fed by clear brooks 
leaping down from woodlands; quaint 
old villages filled with their white-clad 
citizens, picturesque farmhouses on 
the hillsides looking down on fertile 
fields, fair roads winding by tablet and 
shrine, past crumbling fortress and 
through the ruined gateways of mar- 
velous stone walls of defense running 
over mountain and valley, roads trav- 
eled by a friendly and industrious peo- 
ple, good natured, with a true sense 
of humor, but calm, slow-moving, 
at once impassive and marveling. 
Cho-sen, “The Land of the Morning 
Calm,” they call their country. From 
the noise and tumult and conflict, the 
black woolen clothes and mechanical 
artificialities of our western life, one’s 
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heart turns to Korea with its still, 
quiet life, and the quaint, white-robed 
figures moving to and fro in it like the 
shades of the ancients. 

And, indeed, Korea is but a bit of 
antiquity. Its history runs back to the 
twelfth century before Christ, when 
King David was ruling in Jerusalem 
and King Keja in northern Korea. 
After ten centuries of independence, 
Keja’s descendants became vassals of 
China, and never since have Korea’s 
destinies been wholly dissevered from 
those of her mighty neighbor until the 
China-Japan war cut the bonds once 
and forever. Khublai Khan made 
Korea the base of his fruitless at- 
tempts to conquer Japan, and then, 
when the Mongol Empire broke up, 
the Koreans came under vassalage to 
the Ming dynasty in China. When the 
present Manchu dynasty overthrew 
the Mings, in return for assistance ren- 
dered by the Koreans, it refrained 
from imposing upon Korea any of the 
changes forced on the Chinese. The 
queue and, indeed, the bound foot are 
not known in Korea. When, accord- 
ingly, the gates of Korea were opened 
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to the world a few years ago, what was 
found in the secluded land beyond was 
the Korea of the fourteenth century, 
preserved almost without change— 
dress and institution and mental no- 
tion embodying for our interest the 
form and spirit of an age which passed 
away fifteen generations ago. 

My companion and I had no desire 
to look only on the outer walls of 
Chosen, and we took passage at Che- 
mulpo on a Korean steamer, one of 
three, I believe, flying the Korean 
flag, bound for the Ta-tong River in 


the north, in the province of Pyeng | : 


Yang. It was loaded with coal and 
listed badly. It had a Korean crew, 
a Japanese captain and a load of 
Korean passengers, who slept in a 
heap in a cabin over the screw and 
under the small national flag, which is 
a circular emblem consisting of two 
tadpoles, one green and one red, each 
swallowing the other’s tail. We left 
the mud flats of Chemulpo in the 
evening and anchored outside for the 
night, and then put to sea in a fog 
which came before a storm. The cap- 
tain nearly ran the ship on a rock, and 
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then, after some hours of tossing and 
amid the groans and misery of his sea- 
sick Korean passengers, came to 
anchor for two days behind an island, 
while the storm blew. We _ had 
eaten up all our food and drunk all 
our bottled water by the time the 
storm was over, and the captain had 
got his ship past miles of rocky coast 
and amid thousands of huge jelly fish 
up to the yellow river which drains 
northwestern Korea. The steamer 
could go only a few miles up the river, 
and we got out into a small boat with 
a sail. It was Sunday morning, so we 
tied up by a landing place where a 
path came down to the water from a 
village back from the bank. The 
Christian villages had flags flying 
over them, the mission converts hav- 
ing devised the plan of running up the 
national flag on their houses and 
churches on Sunday to mark the day 
and the dwellings as different from 
other days and from pagan dwellings. 
There was no flag in this village. The 
old hulks were beached on the bank 
near by. By the village path a score 
of men, with hats of all sorts and sig- 
nificance, were squatting, keeping 
eternal Sabbath. 

As to the matter of dress, no other 
people compare with the Koreans. 
Hats, clothes.and shoes, all are pecu- 
liar. There are scores of va- 
rieties of hats, but, distinctly 
enough, they are worn by 
the men. The women are 
contented with a cloth 
wrapped around the head. 
But the men’s headgear is 
wonderful. The hair itself is 
carefully prepared. An un- 
married man or a boy wears 
his in a jet-black plait, almost 
like an American Indian’s, 
and many of these Korean 
profiles would pass for In- 
dian faces. A married man 
has his hair put up in a 
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top-knot, sometimes in two top-knots. 
There is a form of address and speech 
for boys different from that for adults, 
and the juvenile forms are used to 
every man, however old, who has not 
attained the dignity of marriage and 
top-knot. Over this top-knot a horse- 
hair covering of various shapes is 
worn, and the hat over this. White 
is the mourning color, and white hats 
alone were in order during our stay 
in Korea on account of the death of 
the queen, who had been murdered at 
the instigation of the Japanese Minis- 
ter on October 8, 1895. When a man 
was too poor to buy a new hat he 
pasted a small piece of white paper, 
two inches square, on the top of his 
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old one. Shoes for bad weather are 
made of wood, with high cleats for 
soles, the whole shoe, with’ its turned- 
up sabot-like toe, being cut out of one 
piece of wood. Fashionable _ fair- 
weather shoes are of white cloth with 
slippers over them, and the humbler 
folk wear a sandal made of woven 
withes. The clothes of men and 
women alike are of thin, white stuff 
like mosquito netting or bolting cloth, 
made into very loose, baggy gar- 
ments. With the men these garments 
consist of undershirts or jackets, 
trousers, wadded stockings and long, 
white outercoats. When clean, these 
white garments give a Korean com- 
pany a pleasing, fresh appearance. 
The ordinary woman's dress is a pair 
of loose trousers and skirt, with a 
small jacket over the shoulders, which 
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does not come down to 
the skirt and trousers, 
but leaves the breasts 
accessible between for 
the inevitable nursing 
child. In Seoul, better 
class women_ wear 
another garment, which 
they use as a head cov- 
ering and cape. It is 
made in the form of a 
man’s coat, with sleeves 
which are wholly use- 
less in the garment as 
used by the women, but 
mark it as a badge of 
the marriage state—a 
relic of the days when 
a married woman go- 


band’s coat and throw it over 
her head. The traveler through 
Korea sees women and girls in abun- 
dance. There is little or no attempt 
on their part to hide,* but young 
women between girlhood and mother- 
hood are, for the most part, shyly 
concealed in the private apartments. 

I was in northern Korea shortly 
after the China-Japan war. Some 
months had passed, but the memories 
of the struggle were very sharp in the 
minds of the people, and a Westerner 
was received with great respect. It 
was trom him that the Japanese had 
learned all those terrible ways. The 
hills around the city of Pyeng Yang 
were crowned with the earthworks of 
the two armies, and the innumerable 
stone shrines along the road 
were spattered with the 
marks of bullets. Pyeng 
Yang had not recovered from 
the effects of the struggle. 
The city had lost a portion of 
its former population, and 
many buildings had fallen 
into ruins. But then Korea 
is full of ruins. The Pyeng 
Yang jail is typical of all. 
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ing out would take up her hus- 
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A CROSS COUNTRY WALL, 


The gate was wide open and 
the courtyard was full of prisoners, 
and the surrounding buildings were 
old and tottering. I asked the chief, 
whom one of the two or three listless 
attendants called for us, why the pris- 
oners did not run away. “Oh,” he re- 
plied, “they would be caught and 
beaten again and kept longer. Now 
they will get out soon.” But as I 
looked at them I saw they did not run 
because they could not. The life was 
beaten out of them. The keepers 
brought the heavyred cord with a brass 
hook at the end and trussed up a man 
with it to show how the beating was 
done, and then brought us the stiff 
rods with which victims were pounded 
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over the shins and thighs un- 
til the beaten spots were sim- 
ply masses of festering rot- 
tenness. There was a room, 
black, foul, leprous, in which 
the men were fastened in the 
stocks. The Black Hole of 
Calcutta was scarcely less 
merciful than this. 

Picturesque stone walls 
run around the old Korean 
cities. The river Tatong runs 
fast by the southern wall of 
Pyeng Yang, and from the 
great pavilion over the South 
Gate one looks across the 
river and the miles of fertile 
and far-reaching plains be- 
yond, while a hundred loung- 
ing men and boys look lazily 
on a stranger who is so 
wasteful of human energy as 
to climb about the walls and 
trot along so fast on a warm 
August day. The Koreans 
have reduced lounging to a 
fine art. The yang ban, or 
indolent Korean aristocrat, 
has developed a_ peculiar 
walk, which is the most 
lounging gait in the world. 
It is beyond description— 
this sight of a white-clad yang 
ban, with a fan held up to keep off 
two or three rays of the sun, rocking 
along with a swaying motion that 
awakens keen solicitude lest the per- 
former should lurch over beyond 
equilibrium. Indeed, sometimes at- 
tendants guard him from toppling. 

In this old South Gate pavilion I 
found, one night a moutang woman 
at work. A moutang woman is a sor- 
ceress. The popular religion of Korea 
is practically simple sorcery. Con- 
fucianism is not a religion, and while 
it has shaped the minds of the higher 
classes in Korea, it has influenced but 
little the common people. As _ for 
Buddhism, its priests and temples have 
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A SHRINE IN THE HILLS. 
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not been allowed in Seoul, the capital, 


for centuries, and, apart from a few- 


monasteries in the hills, the people 
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ignore it. They are Shamanists. Spir- 
»its and the dead rule their life, and 
the people propitiate them by sacrifice 
and worship at wayside shrines and 
their ancestors’ graves. Going across 
Korea one will find often a piece of 
rag tied to a tree or around a tele- 
graph pole of “The Roral Korean 
Telegraph Co.,”” as its quaint English 
message blanks read, with a bowl of 
some offering beneath to the spirit of 
the tree or pole. Here and there is a 
bush ladened with old shoes, a propi- 
tiation, I suppose, to the spirit of 
shoes. The ceremony in the old 
South Gate was held to release a 
spirit from hell. In the middle of the 
dense crowd filling the pavilion was a 
rectangular space. At each end stood 
a man with big folds of loose cloth in 
his arms. Beside each of them a 
woman stood. Around them ran the 
folds of the cloth, which also crossed 
the rectangle diagonally. On the folds 
were Chinese characters, and in the 
midst of them, in the open space, 
stood the sorceress, wearing a red 
shirt with red bands over her shoul- 
ders, and long, loose sleeves flopping 
in the air. With her was an old 
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woman beating big cymbals together. 
Before them were the widow and son 
of the man whose spirit was by this 
ceremony to be released from hell. At 
one side a woman beat a drum resem- 
bling two hour-glasses, and behind 
ler were three great tissue-paper fig- 
ures suspended in the air and waving 
wildly. These represented spirits. 
The crowd shunned them awesomely. 
On the floor before the sorceress was 
a little table holding two peeled mel- 
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dead four years, that the devils had 
presumptive rights for three years, 
but that the deceased could now be 
got off, provided, of course, the snou- 
tang woman was satisfied with her 
remuneration. When the performance 
lasted three days, it would often cost 
$100.. The pieces of cloth would be 
burned, the natives said, to make a 
ladder for the spirit from hell to 
heaven. The surplus folds in the 
men’s arms went to the sorceress. 


TAKING IT EASY. 


ons, one red, one yellow, some wine in 
a green bottle and three green apples, 
which it was pleasant to think would 
surely give the little devils cholera 
morbus. The widow, an ugly, scarred- 
faced woman, poured out some wine 
and prostrated herself before the table 
several times. The son, a well-dressed 
fellow, did the same, while the sorcer- 
ess, kneeling down, beat the cymbals 
to call the devils to the offering. A 
native told me that the man had been 


The paper figures would be used by 
the spirit in accompanying the soul up 
the ladder. The excitement of the 
ceremony grew apace, and the old 
pavilion over the gate rocked and 
creaked as if joining in the diabolical 
incantation, and we slipped out into 
the night and the muddy, unlighted 
streets, hearing still through the 
dark the clang of the cymbals and the 
cry of the mistress of hell. 

It was through this same gate, very 
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AN INLAND VALLEY. 


still and prosaic in the 
morning mist, with its re 
red posts and green roof | — 
hanging over the river, 
that we passed out to 
tramp down the country 
to Seoul. In the river a 
man was. washing a 
donkey, with red head- 
trappings. Long boats 
like clumsy gondolas 
were moving up and down. The fields 
were rich with maize, cane, millet, buck- 
wheat, tobacco, ginseng, potatoes, 


cotton, melons and castor oil bean. 
Lodges built on poles stood in the 
melon fields for those who watched 
the ripening crops. 
and 


Here, in a pass, a 


stone seven wooden boards 


ONE WAY OF IRONING. 


THE HOUSETOPS OF SEOUL. 


marked the spot where seven Japan- 
ese scouts were killed. Good springs 
leaped up by the roadside. At night 
innumerable creeping things crawled 
over us, so that at subsequent stop- 
ping places we exacted the unreliable 
assurance that “no biting things” were 
ahead of us. The road ran over splen- 
did hills, with partridges 
and golden_ pheasants 
abounding in the open 
land. Now the = road 
ditched for the most part 
in the country and not too 
bad, ran through a village, 
and the village street is 
~ bottomless mud. Our Ko- 
rean man fell into a deep 
pool and rose to protest 
to all the villagers as he 
waded through, that it was 
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shameful to have such a street. I fol- 
lowed him in English, assuring the 
people that he spoke the truth, and 
quite moderately, that such want of 
municipal pride was shameful, and 
they stared after us as we went, 
grinned and fell back into the poise 
and peace of their morning calm. 

At night we lodged in the villages, 
but not in the houses thereof. A Ko- 
rean house is made of mud walls and 
floor, and heavy projecting rice straw 
roof. It is built on the ground and 
would be very unhealthful but for the 
heating device. Under the floor a flue 
runs to and fro, and at one corner a 
fire is built, whose heat and smoke 
are conducted through the flue to the 
diagonally opposite corner, where a 
chimney runs up the side of the house. 
The flue is covered with flat stones and 
mud, and the whole floor is smoothed 
with oiled paper and covered with 
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matting. During every month of the 
year, at evening, the floors are warmed 
up for the night, and the people lie 
down, without undressing, to sleep on 
them. We could tell when we drew 
near a village in the evening by the 
low-lying bank of smoke. Now the 
floors often waxed warm and were no 
comfort to travelers already hot with 
long travel under an August sun. So 
we opened our cots and slept in the 
courtyards or in the village streets. 

As one draws near Seoul, all the 
roads fill up with travelers. The most 
humorous are the jickymen or porters. 
There are tens of thousands of them. 
Each one has a wooden frame or easel 
for his back, and he bears an incredi- 
ble burden. The jickyman is the 
freight car of Korea. But horses, 
tough creatures, whom the people 
compel to sleep on their legs to make 
them hardy, and splendid, docile bulls 
are met on all the roads. Besides 
these we walk on past officials, trotting 
along on little donkeys or squatting on 
their chairs like tailors, and looking 
out pedantically through great yellow 
or blue goggles. 

At the inns along the road you or- 
der your meal as “a table of rice,” a 
table for each man, unless you have 
your own food with you. It is 
brought on a low, pretty, four- 
legged table and set down ona 
floor before you. On it are rice, 
in a copper bowl, cucumber 
soup, an omelette, salt fish, 
shredded cabbage in salt water, 
salted shrimps, hard bean sauce 
made out of the pressed bean 
extract, of which great quanti- 
ties are said to be shipped from 
China and Korea as the basis of 
Worcestershire sauce. But per- 
haps this is a fable. There are 
many such told in Asia. The 
Koreans are inveterate smokers 
of green tobacco, which they use 
in pipes with tiny bowls and 
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stems two or three feet long. They 
stick their pipes down the back of the 
neck when not using them. There is 
a deal of drinking, too, though they 
have many proverbs against it: 
“Heaven and earth are too small for 
a drunken man,’ “White whiskey 
makes a red face,” ‘‘There is no bot- 
tom to the appetite for drink.” 

One of the curses of Korea, as of 
Persia, is that the King eats up the 
country for the sake of the capital, 
and spends on palaces in one city what 
is sucked from the prosperity of the 
people of the whole land. As one 
comes past the old Chinese buildings 
in which the embassies from Peking 
to Seoul used to lodge, before enter- 
ing the city, and suddenly steps out of 
the deep-cut rock through which the 
road from the north runs, and,looks 
down upon the city, he sees royal pal- 
aces almost as extensive as the rest 
of the city, and the timid King; fear- 
ful of cabal or treachery, has now 
built himself another near the foreign 
ministers, and would build yet one 
more in the very midst of the lega- 
tions. Scarcely anything could be 
more artistic, however, than the great 
piled buildings of his old palaces amid 
groves and lotus ponds, colored with 
Oriental brilliancy and set off by the 
red and yellow mountains which be- 
girt the city and the soft brown tints 
of the rice-thatch roofs, cleft by the 
broad yellow lines of the city streets. 

And, on the whole, the characteris- 
tics of the Korean people are very 
good. They have been oppressed by 
officials who bought the privilege of 
taxing the people, who knew that they 
would be soon superseded by some 
new purchaser, and made hay while 
the sun shone by squeezing out every 
possible dollar. They are an easy- 
going people, and they have their 
faults. We were discussing, one day, 
in the home of an American doctor 
living in Korea, the predominant traits 
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of Korean character. My traveling 
companion at once said, “Stockings, 
trousers and hats.” These are con- 
spicuous in the eyes of a stranger. 
But the doctor said, seriously, ‘First, 
indirectness, procrastination in com- 
ing at things; second, the desire for 
sons to perform the duties of filial 
worship; third, taking things easy, 
troubles and all; fourth, 
the sense of the ridicu- 
lous, the humorous; 
fifth, cheerfulness.” 
They are not a dull, stu- 
pid people, as the Jap- 
anese think. Indeed, 
their own history should 
teach the Japanese bet- 
ter. Much of their early 
civilization, the culture 
of silk worms, architect- 
ure, mathematics, medi- 
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cine, astronomy and 
much else beside the 
priceless secrets of cera- 
mics, the Japanese bor- 
rowed from Korea. From 
the tombs of early Ko- 
rean kings the most ex- 
quisite gray pottery is 
still taken. As a lead- 
ing Korean said to me: 
‘“‘Our people are a good 
people. They are capa- 
ble, and are more reliable 
and intellectually honest 
than the Japanese. The 
Japanese are bright, but 
they are not honest. If 
they don’t want to see a 
fact they will go around 
and cover it over and 
persuade themselves 
that it is not a fact. 
Yes, our people are 
strong. Look at the 


thousands of Catholic 
martyrs, 


with whose 
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blood the Tai Won Kun 
reddened the Han River, 
but who said, as the by- 
standers cried to them 
just to say they did not 
believe, ‘No; we be- 
lieve; we cannot sav 
otherwise.’ ” : 

With a fair govern- 
ment, a sense of secur- 
ity among the people 
and the slightest en- 
couragement given them 
from without, one might 
expect not what would 
be expected of the adap- 
tive Japanese or of the 
irresistible Chinaman, 
but a quiet, orderly peo- 
ple, childlike and sim- 
ple, and pressing stead- 
ily forward toward far 
better times than those 
old Ming days of which 
they have so long 
dreamed. 


THE MAN WHO FEARED. 
A STORY OF CHAPULTEPEC. 


By WILLIAM McCLEop RAINE. 


ROM El Molino del Rey 

the batteries were pouring 

a scattering fire upon 

“Los Yanqueis” hidden in 

the thorny chapparal be- 
low, and Huger’s twenty-four pound- 
ers flung back a grim defiance at them. 
Artillery and infantry kept flaming out 
in an irregular line of belching fire. 
The shrieking of the shrapnel, the spit- 
ting of the rifles and the raucous roar 
from the throats of the heavy guns 
made an indescribable pandemonium 
of noise. Occasionally the sharp, crisp 
order of an officer or the groan of a 
wounded man broke in on the hideous 
medley. More than once a dust-be- 
grimed soldier clambered to his feet 


in a sudden pained bewilderment, only 
to pitch heavily forward on the 
ground. 

Lieutenant Mace was sick of -the 
long artillery duel, and wondered 
when the order would come to charge. 
Somehow the wait at the beginning 
of a battle always shook his nerve. He 
supposed it was the responsibility. 
Every few minutes he got up and 
walked along the line to joke with the 
men, making a target of himself for the 
Mexican sharpshooters above. Once a 
six-pounder went past on the gallop, a 
bovish mounted officer beating the 
near-wheeler with the flat of his sword 
and swearing vehemently. During a 
momentary lull there came to Mace 
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the sound of a bunch of firecrackers 
from the west to tell him that the at- 
tack on Casa de Mata had already be- 
gun. 

Presently a ruddy-faced aide-de- 
camp galloped up with an order for 
Captain Longwood. “Heavy shower 
to be out in without an umbrella,” he 
called merrily to Mace, and next mo- 
ment slithered from his horse to the 
ground, spitting blood, with a bullet in 
his lungs. The horse threw up its 
head uneasily, stood trembling an in- 
stant, then ran neighing along the 
lines. ; 

“Tt’s an order to take fifty men and 
silence that blockhouse over to the 
right,” said Longwood, looking up 
from the paper with bloodless face. 
“Why doesn't he send a regiment? 
Curse it, there’s a thousand men there. 
He's sacrificing us for the rest of the 
army. It’s sure death, I tell you. 
It's murder—that’s what it is!” 

The Lieutenant looked at him curi- 
ously. This good-looking, whining 
Captain of his had not made a very 
fine record for himself so far. At 
Vera Cruz he had been seasick, at 
Cerro Gordo in hospital with a 
wrenched knee caused by a fall from 
his horse, at Contreras and Churubu- 
sco down with a fever. Except for a few 
slight skirmishes he had managed to 
keep out of the fighting without caus- 
ing suspicion. Mace wondered 
whether he were going to show the 
white feather now. It certainly looked 
like it. The man was losing control 
over himself and going to pieces. 
Fear had him by the throat and was 
clutching at his hair. Unless he could 
pull himself together he would be a 
disgraced man. 

Jim Mace called to mind a village in 
Ohio where dwelt a certain fair-haired 
girl with laughing eyes and dimpling 
cheeks. It seemed to him that he had 
loved her since they had first learnt to 
toddle hand in hand. A mysterious 
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glamor had always held him when he 
looked into those smile-kissed, daring 
eyes of hers. He knew that he had 
been in a fair way to win when “Hand- 
some Harry” Longwood sauntered in- 
to the race with smiling ease. The 
rivalry between them had culminated 
when the war began. Jim had 
thought the war all wrong, and had 
not hesitated to say so. Longwood, 
on the other hand, had been loudly pa- 
triotic, and bitterly scornful of all who 
were not ready to volunteer at the call 
of their country. In securing enlist- 
ments he had been especially active, 
and he had been elected captain by his 
company. When he appeared before 
Kitty Morrison in his new uniform 
and gold chevrons, with a handsome 
sword clanking by his side, all eager 
to go forth to avenge his country’s 
wrongs, poor Jim Mace had dropped 
quite out of the running. 

At the last moment Mace had en- 
listed, and had since won his way to 
a commission by desperate valor. 
What mattered it to him now whether 
he lived or died? He looked death in 
the face and laughed, and because 
the grim reaper fears a bold front, he 
slunk away abashed. 

“Handsome Harry” was collapsing 
pitiably. His face already was scarce 
recognizable in its contorted fear. In 
three minutes the man would be ready 
to acknowledge himself a groveling 
coward. The Lieutenant could see 
that the men were beginning to notice 
his condition. Though Longwood 
was no friend of his, yet something in 
him revolted at the thought of an 
officer of his own regiment, and one 
who hailed from the same town as 
himself, making a show of himself be- 
fore the men. ; 

“Guess you'd better let me go 
against the blockhouse,” he said 
gruffly. “You'll have to stay with the 
rest of the company. I'll try and get 
there in time to join you fellows as 
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you go up the hill. That is, if they 
ever do let you go. Looks to me as 
if it’s about time to rush the hill now. 
Wonder what the Old Man is waiting 
for, anyhow.” 

Longwood’s face lightened. “Do 
you think I ought to send you? I 
suppose I ought to stay with the rest 
of the company. Well, I guess the 
blockhouse looks a good deal worse 
than it is. Likely enough you won’t 
have any trouble driving those fellows 
out.” 

“No. It’s quite a picnic. Pity you 
can't go yourself,” answered the Lieu- 
tenant with a sardonic laugh. 

Longwood flushed. “It’s about six 
of one and a half a dozen of the other. 
Well, so long, old man. Meet you on 
top of Molino del Rey. Take care of 
yourself,” he said, with a feeble at- 
tempt at nonchalance. 

“Sure!” answered Mace, without 
noticing the proffered hand, and 
strode away to pick his men for the 
assault. It had been on his tongue- 
tip to tell Longwood in turn to be sure 
to take care of himself, but he had re- 
flected that the advice was unneces- 
sary, and in any case he did not like to 
hit a man when he was down. 

Mace skirted the foot of the hill, 
keeping his men in the shelter of a 
cypress grove till they were opposite 
the point of attack. Half way up the 
hill the stockade of the blockhouse 
bristled with rifles. He knew that 
some thousand men would watch his 
dash for that stockade, and he was 
grimly determined to tear down the 
green, red and vellow rag that floated 
above the little fort, and replace it 
with the Stars and Stripes. 

For fifty yards the men found cover 
in two chapparal-grown arroyos which 
ran side by side to the base of the rise. 
Then they straggled into the open in 
loose formation. Instantly the fire of 
the blockhouse was directed against 
them alone. A shot whistled past, 
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plumped into the earth twenty feet be- 
hind them, and covered a dozen men 
with sand and dirt. A shell exploded 
above them and killed three. The 
Mexican musketry was barking vic- 
iously at them, and it was all Mace 
could do to keep the pace steady. 
There was an almost irresistible de- 
sire to break forward into a run and 
get it over. Now one and now an- 
other went down killed or wounded. 
A withering fire of artillery and in- 
fantry was dropping down on them. 
Still they pushed doggedly on, though 
Mace began to wonder whether he 
would have any men left when he 
reached the top. The flag wavered up 
the hill with its little band of support- 
ers, despite the hail of death which 
poured down on them. There was 
one moment near the blockhouse when 
the volunteers faltered, but the young 
officer in front lifted them forward by 
the contagious enthusiasm of his 
daring. 

A cheer swept along the ranks of 
the waiting troops below and rippled 
up to them. From the blockhouse 
the defenders began to dribble out 
singly and in little groups, making for 
the castle of Chapultepec in panic 
flight. The assailants were converg- 
ing on the stockade, and the steady 
fire gave way to few hurried, scatter- 
ing shots. When the Americans 
swept over the stockade the Mexicans 
were already in full retreat. The 
guns were swung round and turned 
on those who had lately been serving 
them. Presently the Stars and Stripes 
fluttered out from the flagstaff. Cheer 
after cheer rolled down the hill from 
the score or so of ragged volunteers 
who waved hats frantically from the 
breastworks without regard to the fire 
from the castle above, and the cheers 
echoed back to them from the foot of 
the hill. 

Someone struck up “Yankee 
Doodle” just as the column below de- 


‘ WHEN THE AMERICANS SWEPT OVER THE STOCKADE.” 
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ployed with fixed bayonets for the 
charge on Molino del Rey. Major 
Wright's party of five hundred men, 
who had been selected for the assault, 
were still humming it when they began 
the ascent, and the Mexicans above 
wondered what manner of men were 
these who came singing to their death. 
The fire from the fort was terrific, but 
nothing could stop these veterans of 
Contreras and Churubusco. Batteries 
.ripped out at them in a long sheet of 
flame. Shells and caseshot tore holes 
in the advancing line. Sharpshooters 
picked them off with galling precision. 
Not for a moment did they falter. 
Order was forgotten, for every officer 
wanted to get his men first to the 
stockade, and to that intent exposed 
himself recklessly. In that charge, and 
in the fifteen minutes of desperate 
fighting which followed it, eleven offi- 
cers out of fourteen went down. 
Through his field-glass Lieutenant 
Mace noted one officer in particular 
who was far ahead. of the others and 
of his own company. He was the in- 
carnation of dashing gallantry and the 
cynosure of a hundred riflemen. Yet 
he seemed to bear a charmed life, 
though the bullets threw up splashes 
of dirt all around him. Mace sud- 
denly lowered his glasses with an ex- 
clamation of surprise. The man who 
led that resistless charge was Captain 
Harry Longwood of Company G. 
Lieutenant Mace and his men flung 
themselves across the cactus-covered 
hill to join their comrades. In spite 
of the fort guns, which played continu- 
ally on them, and the grape-shot 
whistling viciously about their ears, 
the irregular line went up very 
steadily, reached the crest of the in- 
cline, swept over the trenches, and 
crumpled up the defense. The first 
man to reach the ramparts was Harry 
Longwood. He sprang on the wall 
and waved an invitation to the storm- 
ing party with his sword; then leaped 
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down among the Mexican gunners, 
one man against three thousand. 

From barricades and house-tops, 
from the large column in the field, 
from the castle above, the defenders 
hurled a hail of shot on the Americans. 
For a few minutes the position was al- 
most untenable, but supports hurried 
forward to their assistance, and to- 
gether they drove the foe from their 
guns. Presently messengers came 
riding in with tidings of success. 
The brigade of McIntosh had pene- 
trated to the very ditch which sur- 
rounded the castle of Chapultepec. 
To-morrow the castle must fall and 
open the way to the capital itself. 
There was nothing to mar the general 
satisfaction except the terrible 
slaughter. Nearly eight hundred offi- 
cers and men had fallen. 

It was in-the last brush of the day 
that Lieutenant Mace was wounded. 
A party of Mexicans had taken refuge 
in a large church, from which they 
were still firing upon the Americans. 
Mace was in charge of'the detail which 
broke through the hastily improvised 
barricades and met them in a hand-to- 
hand combat within. Just before the 
natives surrendered, a clubbed musket 
crashed down on his head and put a 
quietus on his activities. 

The young officer came to con- 
sciousness nursing a broken head like 
to split of pain. He moved out into 
the street, where the hot, pitiless sun 
grilled down on a land palpitating with 
the sulphurous heat’ of battle. <A 
sickening torrid wind swept over the 
gasping earth. He was conscious 
only of a feverish desire to quench the 
maddening thirst that tortured him. 
Just as the Lieutenant drained dry the 
canteen which he had unstrapped from 
the body of a dead Mexican, an at- 
tendant of the hospital corps, touched 
him on the arm. 

“This Lieutenant Mace?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir. What can I do for vou?” 
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“There’s a man dying over here 
wants to see you,” returned the other, 
indicating a cypress grove where the 
wounded had been taken. “Better let 
me tie your head first, sir.” 

Mace followed the man mechanic- 
ally to the grove. General Scott, coming 
out from among the long rows of the 
wounded, stopped at sight of Lieu- 
tenant Mace to thank him for the bril- 
liant manner in which he had captured 
the blockhouse. “The honors of the 
day rest with the officers of Company 
G,” he was good enough to say. The 
Lieutenant flushed with pleasure as 
the General turned away. He re- 
solved to tell Longwood part of what 
the General had said, after he had 
begged his pardon for having doubted 
his courage. He admitted to himself 
with a deep humility that Harry Long- 
wood was the bravest man he knew, 
since he had forced himself in agony 
to trample under foot so finely the 
fears that bound him. 

He stepped across wounded men at 
the heels of the hospital attendant to 
where an officer was dictating a letter 
to a man seated beside him. Mace 
caught the last words, apathetic cry 
of farewell, “Oh, Kittie girl, God 
bless you always. Good-bye, dear 
heart, good-bye,” and a lump swelle: 
in his throat. The officer turned, 
ar. Mace saw that he was the captain 
of _ompany G, badly wounded in a 
doze different places. There came to 
the Lie:ttenant the picture of a brown, 
sun-tinted, merry face in far away 
Ohio, agleam with gay defiance, struck 
bloodless and empty of happiness by 
evil news of her lover in the south. 

Longwood noticed the bandage 
round the Lieutenant’s head. 

‘¢Hard hit, old man?” he asked. 

‘“‘No, ascratch. Howisit with you?” 

“I’ve got more than I can carry, 
Jim,” he answered simply. 

At the first sight Mace knew him for 
a dying man, but he began the usual 
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cheerful protest of comfort. 

“Drop it, Jim. I haven't more than 
a few minutes left, and none to waste,” 
the Captain interrupted. “I’ve been 
writing to Kittie. I’ve been telling her 
what a coward I turned out, and how 
you were the man she should have 
chosen. You know I funked the fight- 
ing at Cerro Gordo.” 

“Good heavens, man, you are the 
hero of the battle to-day. The whole 
army is talking about you. I 
never met a braver man,” cried Mace 
impetuously, the hot tears in his eyes. 

The eyes of the dying man lighted 
with a-flicker of happiness. 

“No, Jim. I was a coward all the 
time. I sweated blood, even when I 
went up the hill. The General was in 
to shake hands and tell me that I was 
a credit to the army; but he doesn’t 
understand. You'll tell Kittie I wasn’t 
afraid at the very last, Jim?” The pa- 
thetic humility of this man who had 
fought and won so grim a fight stirred 
the young officer profoundly. 

“T’ll tell her you were the bravest 
man in the whole army,” cried Mace 
brokenly. “I wish to God I had 
known you earlier. Forgive me, 
Harry.” 

“That’s all right, Jim. I reckon 
we've both been a bit high strung with 
each other. So long, Jim.” 

The Captain’s head fell back on the 
knapsack which served for a pillow. 
He murmured the name of his sweet- 
heart, then fell into a light doze. A 
few minutes later he opened his eyes 
again and struggled to an_ elbow. 
Mace slipped a supporting arm round 
his waist. The wild light of battle 
had come back into the Captain’s eyes. 
“Come on, men; come on! The 
Greasers are breaking! We've got 
’em running!” he called hoarseiy. 
“Yankee Doodle ef 

The waving arm dropped limply to 
his side. Captain Longwood had 
been mustered out of the service. 
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LAUNCHING THE 'VARSITY SHELL AT POUGHKEEPSIE BEFORE THE BIG RACE OF THE HUDSON 
RIVER REGATTA. 


THE INTER-COLLEGIATE BOAT RACE. 


By JAMES FRENCH DORRANCE. 


HE university boat races at 
| Poughkeepsie and New 
London are witnessed 
every year by thousands 
of people, who crowd 
slow-going observation trains, fill 
every available steamer and launch, 
or stand in packed masses on shore at 
the start or finish. 

A half-dozen college yells mingle 
their noise at Poughkeepsie. It takes 
a color expert to distinguish the 
shades of difference between the blues 
of Columbia and Pennsylvania and the 
reds of Cornell and Wisconsin. This 
year Georgetown gray, and perhaps 
Syracuse orange, will be added to the 
variety. 

At New London, Yale blue and 
Harvard crimson are easily distin- 
guished; but one is always in doubt 
until nine “rahs” have been reeled out 
as to which university the noise is for. 


The regattas are alike in that there 
is the same extraordinary excitement 
on shore, the same straining of muscle 
and exhibition of endurance by the 
strong young heroes in the boats, and, 
afterwards, the same rejoicing over 
victory or drowning of sorrows. 

The races of 1901 promise to draw 
larger crowds than ever before. Better 
and faster crews will bring into play 
all the fine touches of stroke and form 
which the expert rowing coaches of 
the country have worked out. The re- 
gattas will equal in interest the fa- 
mous contests between Oxford and 


Cambridge, which have for years 
taken place every spring on the 
Thames. 


The cloud which has darkened the 
rowing horizon for several years—the 
impossibility of bringing about an 
open regatta with ten or fifteen col- 
leges represented—now seems likely 
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to be driven away. Harvard and Yale have 
taken the first steps toward creating an Amer- 
ican Henley, and the other rowing colleges are 
co-operating. Perhaps in 1902 there will be but 
one regatta, and such a one as swept down the 
lake at Saratoga or tore up the blue waters of 
Cayuga years ago. 

The amount of work and money that is being 
expended this year to turn out crews worthy to 
uphold the fame and honor of the modern uni- 
versity is surprising. The crowds at the races 
realize this, for they are, for the most part, col- 
lege men, past and present. The great general 
public, which sees these exciting contests 
through the columns of an extra or on the news- 
paper bulletin-board, knows nothing about it. 
Only the undergraduate, who, with blistered 
hands and aching back, has tried for the crew, 
can appreciate the work; only the alumni and the 
unathletic student body know the expense, for 
they bear it all. 

Since the first of the year between 750 and 
1,000 college men have given more or less of 
their time and strength to building up the fifteen 
or more ’Varsity and freshmen crews which will 
race in the coming regattas. At least 300 of 
this number devoted from two to four hours a 
day during this time to work on the rowing ma- 
chines and boats and the general training which 
is necessary. Some of the freshmen have been 
at work steadily since October Ist. 

As far as money cost is concerned, crews are 
the most expensive atheltic luxuries which col- 
leges possess. Football pays its own way, and 
the big teams have enough left over to help out 
track and baseball. But rowing depends on 
charity—the free-will offerings of faculty, grad- 
uates and students. It has no gate receipts, 
and the regatta towns subscribe but little. 

The annual cost of a big university crew un- 
der present training methods is from $6,000 to 
$10,000. This does not include the amount 
spent from time to time for improvements and 
new equipment. It cost $8,000 to put Cornell 
crews on the water last year, and nearly as 
much will be spent this season. The principal 
expense is the salaries of the professional head 
coach and the expert boat-builder. These 
two items alone cannot cost less than $2,500. A 
steam launch is kept in commission for three 
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CORNELL AND PENNSYLVANIA FIGHTING IT OUT ON LAKE CAYUGA, 


months every year, at a cost of $500. 
The training table costs the navy man- 
agement $1,200, although the men pay 
part of their board. Then there is the 
final expense of $1,400 for race week. 
This includes transportation to the 
point of meeting for men, shells and 
launch, and their sustenance while 
there. 

The expense of money, however, is 
small compared to the expense of valu- 
able time, which the undergraduates 
pay freely. While every college has 
its own details of training and its own 
methods of crew selection, all work on 
the same general lines. Some sys- 
tems are more saving of time than 
others, and one of these is in use at 
Cornell, where hard study is made 
more of a necessity than at most uni- 


versities. That the Cornell system is 
efficient is shown by her record of 
twenty big inter-collegiate victories 
since 1875, and in two of these races 
the American and world’s records for 
three miles were badly broken. 
Cornell’s rowing policy has _ for 
years been controlled by one man— 
Charles Courtney, father of the famous 
stroke that bears his name, and one of 
the fastest single-shell racers of his 
generation. He has turned out more 
winning crews than any other Ameri- 
can coach, and Cornell swears by him. 
He has more influence among the un- 
dergraduates than President Schur- 
man, and they care more for his good 
opinion than they do for that of their 
own fathers. He is more loved than 
the college man’s best girl, although 
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the feeling is differently expressed, 
and more feared than the campus po- 
liceman. 

A seat‘in the ‘Varsity boat is con- 
sidered the greatest athletic honor 
which can come to a man at Cornell. 
The “C” won in this way is worn with 
more pride than the identical emblem 
earned by risking life and limb on the 
gridiron or fingers on the diamond. 
This is so firmly impressed upon the 
freshmen that by the time the call 
for crew volunteers is made in Octo- 
ber the first-year men are so filled with 
a desire to “make” the boat that they 
register in scores. This year nearly 
one-third of the entire freshman class 
went to work with this purpose in view 


——— 


NEW CORNELL BOAT HOUSE: ’VARSITY EIGH1S 
STARTING FOR A PRACTICE SPIN ON 
ITHACA INLET. 


three weeks after college opened. 
Many of them had never held an oar 
before, most of them did not know 
port from starboard, but they wanted 
to learn, and no one was disappointed 
from lack of opportunity. 

Every afternoon during the long 
fall term found them at the gymna- 
sium, waiting for their turn at the row- 
ing machines, a modern invention 
which sends crew men to the water at 
the beginning of spring with muscles 
hardened, and very little to pick up but 
skill in using the stroke which they 
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have learned. The machines are placed 
in rows of eight, as in the shells. The 
oars alternate, starboard and port, and 
at each place is a sliding seat, the con- 
trol of which is one of the fine points 
of successful rowing. The oars are 
half length and work under air pres- 
sure, not unlike the way real oars do 
in the water. Some universities have 
rowing tanks and use full-length oars. 


Bit by bit the freshman is taught 
the Courtney stroke. He thinks it 
easy enough when it is explained to 
him by one of the coaches, and won- 
ders why rowing is considered so 
hard. He finds out later. The for- 
mula is easy enough, but it takes 
weeks to carry it out and a whole sea- 
son to get the best possible form. Nine 
out of ten candidates never succeed 
in fully mastering it, and without ab- 
solute proficiency no one gets into the 
boat. 

The stroke has a discouraging way 
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THE CREW OF '76 AND CORNELL'S TRAINING QUARTERS IN EARLY DAYS OF INTER-COLLEGIATE 
ROWING, 


of making a freshman believe that 
it has been conquered, but the coaches 
can pick a dozen flaws at a single 
glance. The slide persists in moving 
before its time. The body seems per- 
petually warped one way or the other, 
calling from the coach the sharp com- 
mand, “Get your body in the boat!” 
for the string of machines is called a 
boat. Perseverance will win even over 
the Courtney stroke. Then comes 
days of putting into practice the com- 
plete stroke. A rocking-chair motion, 
with mind alert to all the smaller de- 
tails, is kept up, day after day, until at 
last one does it mechanically and al- 
most without thinking. 

Perhaps the freshman did not learn 
to swim in his youth, and it is sur- 
prising how many men come to col- 
lege without knowing the first rudi- 
ments of keeping afloat. If this be the 
case, the candidate must spend addi- 


tional time in the swimming tank, go- 
ing through the various stages—dog 
fashion, man-fashion, over-hand and 
on his back—until thoroughly at home 
in the water. No one is allowed in the 
boat until his ability in this regard has 
been demonstrated. 

When college re-opens in January, 
rowing work on the machines is taken 
up again, harder than before. The 
freshmen who have been winning 
miniature honors on the football field 
come to the crew room, hoping that 
their weight and strength will make 
up for a late start. After a few weeks 
the men are divided into squads of 
eight, with one of the handiest at 
stroke. The number of strokes is 
gradually increased until thirty-five a 
minute can be taken. At this rate the 
strain is almost as great as in an 
actual race, and the candidates often 
faint at the machines. 


THE INTER-COLLEGIATE BOAT RACE. 


The ’Varsity men are called out the 
first of the year, and take up the work 
on the machines like the veterans that 
they are. Nearly all of them were in 
their freshman boat, and every one 
has been through the course of train- 
ing which the freshmen have been un- 
dergoing. They row from a quarter 
to half an hour each day, finishing 
their work with a mile run on the gym- 
nasium track. 

The Easter vacation means much 
gaiety at home for the average stu- 
dent. For the crew men it merely 
marks the opening of a new rowing 
era. The machines are left to the 
spiders and dust of the gymnasium, 
and the scene of activity shifts to the 
boathouse on Cayuga Lake inlet. 

This boathouse is an interesting 
place. The lower story has wide slid- 
ing doors, from which an incline leads 
to the water. Inside, shells and barges 
of all kinds are piled in tiers. Most 
of them have records, for each crew 
goes into the regatta with a new 
shell, which is used in practice the fol- 
lowing year. On the walls hang pic- 
tures of famous crews of the past, 
silent examples for the future. 

The ’Varsity men go into paper- 
box-like racing shells as soon as the 
ice goes out, for they are already per- 
fect in watermanship. The _ fresh- 
man, however, puts into practice what 
he has learned in the gymnasium, first 
in the pair, and then in the four-oar 
barge. This work blisters the hands, 
and develops many new muscles to 
a pitch of soreness that attends the 
slightest motion with pain. 

At last they are put into an eight- 
oared barge, wider and heavier than 
the racing shells, and not so likely to 
upset in green hands. The freshmen 
pull this up and down the inlet amid 
much splashing of water, more or less 
clumsy crab-catching, several colli- 
sions with the bank, should the cox- 
swain lose his head, and a general 
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shouting of orders from the coaches. 

The “shake-up,” or sifting out of un- 
likely men, is made when the race is 
still three months away. After this 
the men go into the strictest train- 
ing. Each man becomes a great, stren- 
uous machine, regulating his life by 
the clock, his meals by a common and 
proscribed bill of fare and doing his 
college work as a pleasing digression. 
In spite of the terrible strain, the work 
on the water is healthy, for the men 
add flesh and seldom break down. 

Until a week before the races the 
actual personnel of the various crews 
is unknown except to the head coach. 
During the last few weeks the men 
work harder than ever before, if such 
a thing is possible. There are long 
and exciting races each afternoon on 
the lake, and every effort is made to 
expose possible weaknesses. At last 
a final list of twenty-six men is posted. 
The next day, men, coaches, shells and 
the launch are shipped off to Pough- 
keepsie for a week’s work on the Hud- 
son. 

At last the day for which they have 
been waiting so long has arrived. The 
men rest at quarters until late in the 
afternoon, when the college launch 
tows the shells to the starting point. 
There is a little delay, during which 
the men sit quietly at the oars, and, 
with curious side glances, size up their 
opponents “‘lined up” in other shells 
on either side of them. The coaches 
give a parting word of encouragement, 
and the coxswain tells them to win or 
die in the attempt. 

He is snugly seated in the stern with 
his feet on the pumps and the tiller 
ropes in his hands. An odd-looking 
megaphone is fastened in front of his 
mouth. With his eye on the starter’s 
yacht, he cried “Ready!” Then, sim- 
ultaneously with the report of the gun, 
comes his second command, “Stroke.” 
It is sharp and loud. Eight oars catch 
water together, and the narrow shell 
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springs forward as the sliding seats go 
back. The race has begun. 

Very few crew men have many im- 
pressions during a close race. It is a 
case of keep vour eye on the neck of 
the man in front of you, the ears alert 
for the coxswain’s steady “Stroke! 
Stroke! Stroke!’ which keeps the oars 
in time. An occasional order for No. 
3 to row deeper or 5 to pull harder 
passes unnoticed by all but the men 
concerned. ; 

The oarsman’s brain refuses to 
work in the ordinary way. He thinks 
of but one thing—making the next 
stroke stronger than the last. He 
hardly knows whether his boat is 
ahead or behind, and has not time 
to look. The stroke becomes faster 
and faster. He is rowing as he never 
did before. Presently he feels that 
they are near the end. Can he hold 
out? He dismisses the doubt before 
it is fully formed, with the thought “I 
must.” Black spots are floating be- 
tween his eves and No. 3’s neck. His 
legs want to fly out of the braces and 
tie themselves into a knot. There is a 
rumbling, roaring jumble in his ears. 
He can no longer hear the coxswain. 

Suddenly a sharp vibration goes 
through the boat. The coxswain is 
rapping the side of the shell with the 
handle of the tiller rope. It is the final 
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spurt, and the tired oarsman must fol- 
low each vibration with a stroke, 
throwing into each his utmost 
strength. He tries to count the 
strokes, but fails. He ceases to think, 
but rows on mechanically. 

He wonders what they are stopping 
for, as the pace gradually grows 
slower. Surely the race is not over. 
They are certainly slowing down. Has 
some one given up? Is the rest of the 
crew mad? He would not have 
thought it of them. Well, it was not 
his fault that they lost the race, and 
the fellows will know it. 

Then he hears the old, familiar cry, 
“Cornell, I yell, yell, yell, Cornell.” 
He wonders what the fellows can be 
yelling about. Then he comes out of 
his semi-conscious state. “What! 
We've won the race, did you say? By 
two lengths! I can’t believe it.” His 
joy is strangely nervous and woman- 
like for one so strong. 

It is apt to be morning before the 
tired crew man gets to bed. When he 
wakes he wonders if the game is worth 
the toil. Perhaps he decides that it is 
not, and makes a vow under his breath 
never to try for another crew. The 
spirit of it is in him, however, and he 
is the first man to respond to the call 
for Varsity men for the next year’s 
crew. 


CORNELL CREWS SPRINTING PAST THE BOAT HOUSE FOR COACH COURTNEY'S BENEFIT. 


MARGINALIA 


JOHN MITCHELL, ORGANIZER. 


« HE Army of Labor” takes on a new 

and stronger meaning when we study 

a career like that of John Mitchell, 
president of the United Mine Workers, who 
has consolidated into a single union the 
285,000 men who furnish to the United 
States its supply of bituminous and anthra- 
cite coal. At the age of thirty-two this 
young leader stands, the most conspicuous 
figure in the labor world of the western 
hemisphere, directing and advising men who 
furnish the foundation of all the industries, 
for, without coal the great factories, the 
railroads, the steamers, the light, and heat 


and power plants, would be idle, and count- 
less thousands thrown out of work. He 
has the confidence of the men he manages, 
and their employers feel that he is a power 
to be reckoned with. By steady strides he 
is winning for men who live by muscular ef- 
fort, conditions vastly better than those they 
have ever enjoyed. He is the embodiment 
of determination. In his quiet, rather pale 
face, his square, heavy jaw, his dark brown 
eyes, reposes the power of execution. He 
has the manner of the man who does things. 
There is in his quiet voice, short, abrupt 
sentences, quick gestures, a force which 
stamps him as a man who knows his own 
mind. He is assertive only when address- 
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ing great meetings or in expressing his poli 
to his associates. The anion is hisGod ag 

It is remarkable, to those who know him 
not, that so young a man should not only 
have reached the position he has attained, 
but should be so well able to retain and 
strengthen his hold upon his men; but once 
seen in action, the wonder vanishes. It is 
his commanding belief in what he is doing 
which has won for him. Of all the miners 
the Welsh are the most able, the most argu- 
mentative, the most uncompromising, and, 
serene in their known ability to debate. born 
of constant contests in eisteddfods, they at 
first looked upon the young leader with de- 
rision, but, having heard him speak, their 
patronage disappeared, they exclaimed: 
“That’s the boy for you!’ and were proud 
to beg a hand-shake with “the lad.”’ 

He has not gained his position without 
struggles. They were struggles which broad- 
ened him, which taught him much. His 
life has been a busy one. He was born in 
Braidwood, Illinois, in 1869, of Irish par- 
entage. His father was a miner. He went 
to school, when possible, until ten years 
of age, and then, his parents being dead, 
he got work on a farm. At thirteen he 
was working in the mines, at sixteen he 
had joined the Knights of Labor, and, 
seized with the desire to travel, started 
through the West. working in the mines as 
he progressed and visiting all the states 
where there were mining operations. At 
eighteen he returned to Illinois, a man, 
knowing his fellow men and imbued with 
the conviction that the miners’ condition 
was deplorable and should be improved if 
organization could improve it. At nineteen 
he was elected president of the Local As- 
sembly, Knights of Labor, at Spring Valley, 
Illinois. For the next five years he was 
active in labor matters, attending district 
and state conventions and building a stock 
of information about mining. In 1896 his 
first big step was taken, he was elected 
secretary and treasurer of the Northern II- 
linois Sub-district, embracing all the organ- 
ized territory of the state. The same year 
he was made chairman of the legislative 
committee and stationed at Springfield to 
work for labor legislation. The next year, 
when the miners of the state went on strike, 
he became a national organizer. His rise 
then was rapid, he was chosen to fill im- 
portant positions in the United Mine Work- 
ers and the American Federation of Labor, 
his prestige grew, and, in January, 1899, at 
Pittsburg, he was elected president of the 
United Mine Workers, and re-elected in 
January of this year. 

He is a man eager to sink his personal 
identity in that of the union, and is least 
approachable when the subject is himself. 
He cares nothing for notoriety, and is al- 
most unpleasant when praised. He is work- 
ing for the union. He has opposed an in- 
crease in salary for himself and other 
officers. In March, at a convention of an- 
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thracite miners, he declined an offer of a 
house in Indianapolis, which the admiring 
miners desired to give him, and told them 
to use the money in erecting a monument 
to the nineteen strikers killed by a sheriff's 
posse at Lattimer, Pa. 

But. while he will not talk of himself, the 
facts about the union speak for him. When 
he became president, the organization had 
43,000 members in the bituminous region, 
and none in the anthracite. Four months 
later it numbered 54.000. In a year it had 
grown to 91,000, and in November, 1900, 
it was 130,000 in the bituminous districts 
alone. In the early summer of last year 
the work of organization commenced in the 
anthracite region, and now, where a year 
ago there was no union, 130,000 out of 140,- 
000 mine workers are members. 

The association has gained numerous 
concessions, advanced wages, shorter hours. 
improved standing and has vastly bettered 
the condition of its members. There is still 
more to gain and John Mitchell is striving 
daily and nightly for it; he does not observe 
the eight hour law, his work is never done, 
he is the slave of the union, and, it is fitting 
that this should be said last. and said strong- 
ly, there has never been, despite the temp- 
tations which beset him, any reflections 
upon his uprightness and his honesty. 

And, for the curiosity of the women folk 
be it chronicled that he has a wife and five 
children. 


PERCIVAL RIDSDALE. 


se te 


YEARNINGS. 


Had 1 a pair of seven-league boots 
Like those in fairy lore, 

I'd have my office in New York, 
My home in Baltimore. 


And every Sunday when the sky 
Was cloudless, bright and clear 
I'd take a constitutional 
Around the hemisphere. 


BuTLER-BRANNAN. 


MARGINALIA. 


A LITTLE PENANCE. 


T is seldom that I sit and sew alone; 

for then the ghosts steal in; voices from 

out the past come calling; and a little 
dog long dead, curling up on the hem of 
my skirt, goes fast asleep. 

With the point of my thimble I tapped on 
the wall between our rooms, the room of 
Maman Lisa, my neighbor, who when I 
sneeze cries out in the cracked treble of 
her old-child voice, “Dieu vous benise!”’ 
and my own. 

“Are you in there all alone?” I asked. 

“Oui, oui,” she answered, “toute seule.” 

‘* Have the obli- 
geance to make me 
une petite visite,”’ 
I begged with the 
elaborate courtesy 
I have learned from 


the French. 

“Qui, oui.’’ she 
acquiesced, and 
came. 


Opening the door 
I advanced along 
the hall, took her 
fragile withered- 
leaf hand and led 
her in. Giving her 
the big arm chair I 
stood off looking at 
her a moment—a 

icture outside a 
rame she was in 
her quaint black 
gown, the halo of 
her snowy cap 
about her face— 
then seating my- 
self, fell to work. 

Leaning forward 
she passed herhand 
across the goods. 

““What are you 
making?” she 
asked. 

She shaded her 
eyes with the other 
hand. 

“You know I 
can’t see,’’ she ex- 
panes with a 
augh, part sigh, 
part tear. 

“I’m turning a skirt,” I told her. “I can’t 
have a new gown and go to Italy too, so 
I’m going to Italy.’’ 

We talked awhile irrelevantly of one thing 
and another, I in my imperfect French and 
she correcting me. 

I accepted the correctness with the meek- 
ness of an infant just beginning to talk,—a 
thing you learn to do with learning a 
language. 

“It seems to me,” she ventured by and 
by, “that your hand moves very fast. I 
can see only the white of it as it makes an 
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arc, but it goes fast, very fast. Are you 
sure,” timidly, “that you are sewing it 
right?” 

“As sure as I’m sitting here,” I replied. 

Taking up the hem she ran her fingers 
along to see if it puckered. She shook her 
head. 

“It doesn’t seem to,” she assured herself. 
“Tf I did it that fast though, it would. But 
then,” in a louder tone, “I hear they do 
everything comme ca in America, 4 la 
vapeur, as it were.” 

“They do,” I nodded assent, and sewed. 

Presently: 

“When do you go to the Convent of the 
Little Sisters?” I enquired. 

“The day after to-morrow.” 

There was a pause filled with the 

chill breath of sadness. 

“I'm afraid,” she added, breaking it. 
‘“Don’t be,’’ I remonstrated. ey 
make those operations often and 
successfully. Nearly every time 
they succeed. It is the simplest 
thing, they tell me, in the world.” 

She rested her two hands on the 
arms of the chair. Her head bent 
forward. ‘‘I want 
to see,’’ she mused, 
half to herself and 
half to me, after the 
fashion of old peo- 
ple. ‘‘For a long 
time I have seen 
nothing, or next to 
nothing. Just a 
blur. That's all.’’ 

I sewed. 

“T should like,”’ 
she repeated, ‘‘to 
see. ”» 


Taking up a cor- 
ner of her wide 
white cap string she 
wiped away a tear. 

I sewed hard. 

“T don’t know 
why I was blinded 
so,’’ she went on 
“Tr's A PITY quaveringly. ‘‘Al- 


STE. 


you can’t ways I have done 

SEE ME,”’ whatI thought tobe 

SAID I, ‘I'M so right. I was good to 

PRETTY.’ * mon mari. He wasa 

grand man, mon 

mari. I miss him,”’ 

Another tear! The threads began to 
knot. 


“I was good to my children, too. As 
good as I knew how to be. But there 
must have been something I did that was 
wrong. Some little thing that I did not 
know of. And for that I have been given 
this pénitence.”’ 

The thread broke. The needle was hard 
to thread again, the eye was so small. 

“Mais, c’est une petite pénitence,’’ she 
breathed, and was silent. 

Dropping my work in my lap I looked up 
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at her. I wish I could paint the gentle 
resignation of her face and manner. It 
might strike home to the heart of some 
wretch who knows of sins for which he 
should be blinded, but is not. 

I’m not quite dyed in the wool myself; 
but it struck home to mine. 

She turned to me. 

“T’ve never seen you,” she faltered. 
“Never really seen you.. I can see the 
white of your gown, your hands moving, 
and the place where your face is; but that 
is all. 

“It’s a pity you can’t see me,” said I. “A 
real pity. I’m so pretty.” 

She laughed as I had intended she should, 
and reaching forth her wrinkled hand 
touched mine with a stroke that was like 
the loving stroke of a pet kitten. 

“T like you,” she said. 

Nestling back into the comfort of the 
chair she sat for a long while quiet, half 
asleep, nodding. 

I sewed and sewed, broke threads, 
threaded needles once more and sewed. 

Rousing suddenly: “When you are tired 
of me,” she flurried, “let me know and I 
will go on back to my room.” 

“Iam never tired of you,” I demurred. 

She stroked my hand again, raised herself 
with difficulty and stood. 

“I think I must be going anyway,” she 
smiled, ‘“‘to take my nap.” 

Laying aside my sewing I led her to my 
door, through it to the hall and along the 
hall to her door, where, bowing low in the 
ornate French fashion, I said: 

“Thank you very much, Maman Lisa, for 
your little visit.” 

* ok ok OK OK 


I did not forget her—I never do—but it 
happened somehow that it lacked only an 
hour of her starting for the Convent of the 
Little Sisters before I went in to see her. 

“I was afraid you had gone,” I cried. 

She stood in the middle of the room, 
shrunken by age to the smallness of a child, 
but beautiful. 

“Do you think,” she questioned, “that I 
would have gone without seeing you first?” 

I was silent. 

“You haven't understood,” she sighed. It 
was often, alas! that I did not understand. 

“Perfectly,” I replied. ‘‘ Perfectly.” 

It was this talking of seeing me when 
she could not see me that had saddened me 
into silence. 

I repeated her words. 

She laughed contentedly. 

“You begin to make much progress in 
the French,” she declared; but that was 
only her French courtesy. 

Motioning me to a seat she took one. 

“It requires courage.” she began. The 
voice was little above a whisper. 
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“Everything in life requires courage,” 
asserted I staunchly, “but this operation is 
so simple I am sure you needn’t be afraid. 
I am sure.” : 

But I was not so sure. 

“Don’t stay long,” I begged, taking leave 
of her after a time. ‘Have it over and done 
with and come on back home, for I shall 
miss you.” 

x * kK *k x 

I did. The first day it seemed like death, 
the silence of the room. Her daughter, a 
tall, fair, frail woman with two large eyes, 
brought in my linen. 

“She has gone then,” said I. 

“Ves,” 

I was stretched on my couch, resting. 
She came and stood over me. I could find 
no words to speak to her. Never had I 
so regretted my imperfect French. I took 
her hand. The tears rose to her eyes. She 
covered her face with the other hand and 
fell to sobbing. 

“Ne pleurez pas. Ne pleurez pas,” was 
all I could say; but I put my arms around 
her neck and kissed her. 

* * * * & 


For two weeks the deathlike stillness 
reigned in the room. No slow soft foot- 
steps crossed it;.no subdued cough echoed: 
and when I sneezed no old-child voice cried 
laughingly out: “Dieu vous benise.” 

Then she came back. 

From the tall fair daughter I had heard 
the news. 

I flinched from going to her, I let the 
hours slip by, but at length I went. 

She sat by the window, her face turned 
to the light. 

I crossed the room and stood before her. 

“Ts that you, Henriette?” she asked. 

Henriette is her daughter. 

“No,” I answered. “It is not Henriette. 
It is I.” 

“I know your voice,” she said. “I remem- 
ber it. I used to see the white of your 
hands moving and the blur of your face. 
You are standing before me now. Aren’t 
you?” 
er wavering fingers she touched my 
skirt. 

“Yes,” I assented. “I am here.” 

“T can’t see anything at all now,” she 
complained. “Not the white of your hands 
nor the white of your face. Nothing!” 

The old-child voice broke. 

“Mais c’est une petite pénitence,” it 
sobbed, and you are so pretty!” 

I sank on my knees before her. I took 
the little withered wavering hands and held 
them to my lips. 

“Maman Lisa.” I said, “don’t let that 
worry you. Don’t care about that. It was 
all a joke. I used to be pretty—pretty as 
a picture—but I’m not—any more.” 


Zor ANDERSON Norris. 
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AN EXPENSIVE PASSENGER. 


SHORT, heavy-set man_ walked 

briskly up to the general office of the 

P& RR ., and stopped at the 
General Passenger eee office. He was 
well dressed, and of rather striking appear- 
ance. He had a keen eye and a thoroughly 
business-like air, and there was something 
about the man to arrest attention. 


**IS MR. YORK IN ¢” 
Drawn by 8. H. Persick. 


He was evidently familiar with the place, 


for, without a moment's hesitation, he 
opened the door and walked in, at the same 
time consulting a handsome gold watch, 
with a diamond set in the lid. 

“Ts Mr. York in?” he asked, as he stepped 
up to the railing. 

“Mr. York went out a couple of hours 
ago, and did not say when he would return,” 
replied the clerk. 

“Oh, well, it’s really immaterial. for he 
said that possibly he might not be in when 
I called this evening, but promised to issue 
a pass for me and leave it here. Henry King 
is the name, and you will oblige me, by as- 
certaining whether he has done so.’ 

- “Certainly; I will Jook in his desk, but I 
have some doubts in the matter, for Mr. 
York generally mentions such things to 
me.’ 

“Of course’ he may have forgotten it, but 
pleas¢’ bé kind enough to look it up for me 
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as quickly as possible, for I wish to go to 
Chicago on the 7.30 train, and it is after 
seven now.” 

The clerk was gone about two minutes, 
and carefully looking through the General 
Passenger Agent’s desk found no envelope 
marked for Henry King. 

“I do not find it, and have every reason 
to believe that no pass has been issued in 
your name. I am sorry, but can do noth- 
ing for you,” said the clerk politely. 

“There must be a mistake somewhere, 
for Mr. York promised me positively that 
he would leave it here for me, and it is a 
serious disappointment to not get it; if it 
is not here he has without doubt forgotten 
it, and I shall bring the matter to his mind 
in a very forcible manner, for he owes me 
the favor, and I am entitled to it. Please 
say to him on his return that I called and 
complimented him on his excellent mem- 
ory.” 

The man paused as though an idea had oc- 
curred to him. 

“Possibly he has left it at the ticket of- 
fice, and I shall go there at once and in- 
quire. If Mr. York has failed me in the 
matter I promise he shall hear from me in 
a manner that he will not forget. But he 
can hardly neglect so trifling a favor if he 
will but remember a great service I ren- 
dered him at one time, when it stood him in 
great need. I thank you for your courtesy. 
Good evening.” And King turned on his 
heel and left the room. 

Ransom, the clerk who had waited on, 
King, was accustomed to meeting all kinds. 
of callers on all sorts of errands, but the last 
one puzzled him, for ‘forgot’ was not in 
Mr. York’s vocabulary. 

When King left the General Passenger 
Agent's oftice he went directly to the ticket 
office, and presented himself at the window. 

“Did Mr. York leave a pass here for me? 
Henry King is the name. I have just come 
from his office, and was informed that he 
was not in and that nothing was there for 
me. 

The ticket agent stepped to a table, looked 
in a certain pigeon hole in a small cabinet, 
and shook his head. 

“Not here,” he said. 

“To say the least this is very strange,” 
said King. It must be an oversight, and by 
which I am somewhat inconvenienced. Mr. 
York positively promised to issue me a pass 
to-day, and, considering the obligation he is 
under to me, I am very much surprised at 
his disregard for his word. However, I can 
pay my fare, so please let me have a ticket 
to Chicago.” 

He drew a blank receipt from his pocket, 
filled it out for the proper amount, and 
shoved it, together with a crisp $20 bill, un- 
der the wicket. ‘ 

“Sign the receipt, please,” said King; “I 
may have use for it.” And he did. 

The agent eyed King suspiciously, and as 
the latter walked briskly away, with the air 
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of a victim of injustice, remarked to one of 
the ticket sellers:— 

“That’s a smooth fellow, and there’s some- 
thing peculiar about him that makes you 
notice him. I don’t know what makes me 
think so, but I would not be surprised if 
he’s up to some crooked game, and I’ll bet a 
cent we'll hear of him again. I almost wish 
I hadn't signed that receipt, although I’ve 
done it before.” 

King went at once to the 
baggage-room, and while 
his small trunk was being 
checked, complained about 
Mr. York having disap- 
pointed him in not leav- 
ing his pass for him. Rail- 
road men, as a rule, have 
neither the time nor the 
inclination to listen to the 
“tales of woe” which are 
poured out to them in gen- 
erous quantities by the 
abused eeavetie publics for 
they have troubles of their 
own, so no special attention 
was paid to the man’s story, 
although the baggage 
agent afterward remarked 
that this particular cus- 
tomer was easily remem- 
bered. 

Now, just as King 
left the ticket win- 
dow a gentleman 
stepped up and bought 
a ticket to Bates, the 
first station out, for 
which he paid thirty- 
three cents. Many others also bought tickets, 
for travel was heavy that night and the incident 
of the receipt and alleged pass was quite for- 
gotten by the ticket aller: 

The conductor's “Aboard!” rang out 
through the train shed, the bell of the ror 
clanged loudly, the trainmen swung aboard, 
and the train was off. 

In the front seat of the smoker sat two 
men in whispered consultation. They were 
Henry King, he of the overlooked pass, and 
Joe Kent, the purchaser of the thirty-three- 
cent ticket to Bates. 

“Tickets, please.” 

The conductor adjusts his lantern under 
his arm, slips on his eyeglasses and is ready 
for a night’s work. King and Kent hand up 
their tickets simultaneously, the portly con- 
ductor quickly punches them, and slips a 
narrow pasteboard behind the hatband of 
each man, one with two punch marks, for 
Bates, eleven miles out, and one with a sin- 
gle hole, for Chicago. 

The fact is, King and Kent are into a bold 
scheme to beat the railroad company, not 
only for the purpose of one of them getting 
practically a free ride to Chicago, nearly $10 
worth, but <hey are after bigger game. 

The two men had exchanged tickets, so 
that King, who had really paid for a ticket 
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to Chicago, had one for Bates; and Kent 
had the one to Chicago, and had been 
checked through. 

When the conductor had gone half way 
through the car, King goes to the rear of 
the car, takes a sup of water, passes into the 
next car, and takes a seat in the rear. In 
the meantime he has removed his destina- 
tion check, and now pulls his hat over his 
eyes and apparently 
goes to sleep. 

The conductor soon 
approaches, and touches 
King on the arm. 

“Ticket, please.” 

King started up as out 
of a sleep, and said:— 

“T gave you my ticket 
in the other car.” 

“Where’s your check, 
then?” 

“You either did not 
give me one, or else I 
have lost it.” 

“Where are you go- 
ing?” 

“Chicago.” 

“Then you surely must 
have a check, for under 
no circumstances could 
I fail to check a through 
passenger.” 

“Possibly I put it in 
my pocket, and I pre- 
sume this must be it,” 
said King, as he slowly 
drew the check from 
his vest pocket, where 
he had purposely put it. 

“This is only to Bates, the first stop. You 
will either have to get off there, or pay your 
fare on to Chicago. You have about fifteen 
minutes to decide,” and the man in the uni- 
form moved on. 

The train stopped at Bates exactly on 
time, and was soon in motion again. The 
conductor came through the train and 
stopped at King’s seat. 

“Since you did not get off at Bates I must 
ask you for your fare if you are going on to 
Chicago.” 

“I told you, sir,” said King, doggedly, 
‘that I gave you my ticket. Iam going to 
Chicago on this train or be handsomely paid 
for being denied that pleasure.’’ 

“Your check is to Bates, and not to Chi- 
cago. The fare is $8.97, and I haven’t any 
time for further parleying.” 

“T don’t propose to pay two fares for one 
ride,” retorted King. “I have not only taken 
the precaution to take the number of my 
ticket, but have written my name on it, and 
if you will look through your tickets you will 
find No. 170,239.” 

Frowley, the conductor, looked through a 
bunch of tickets, and, sure enough, there was 
ticket No. 170,239, to Chicago, with the name 
“Henry King”’ plainly written across the back. 

“Tt is no fault of mine that you gave me 
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the wrong check, and I can’t afford to suffer 
for your blunder,” said King. ‘“Further- 
more,” he added, “I was careful to take the 
ticket agent’s receipt for the money, which 
I paid for my ticket, $9.30; here it is, ” and 
he displayed it with an air of quiet triumph. 

“T remember, now,” said Frowley, “there 
were two of you in the first seat in the 
smoker. One had a ticket to Bates, and one 
to Chicago, but I don’t believe that one was 
you, or else you and your partner have ex- 
changed checks, a most unlikely thing. You 
will have to pay or leave the train at the 
next station, for the law prevents my put- 
ting you off between stations,” 

Frowley was satisfied that the fellow was 
playing a shrewd game on him. The fact 
of the man’s carrying a receipt, his having 
tried to conceal his destination check, and 
his having changed seats in such a short dis- 
tance made the case suspicious, and his mind 
was made up what to do, and risk the conse- 
quences. He went on working his train. 
The whistle soon blew for Lilly, and the 
train stopped at the platform. A number of 
pesctes alighted, the brakeman waved his 

ntern, and the train moved on. 

Frowley hurried into the coach where he 
had left King, and found that individual ap- 
parently settled down for the night. Frowley 
jerked King’s arm. 

“Will you pay your fare?” 

‘Certainly not the second time,’’ coolly re- 
plied King, straightening up. 

In an instant Frowley’s hand was on the 
air-brake cord. A hissing sound, a sudden 
jerk, and the train stood still. 

Frowley was a powerful man, and in less 
time than it takes to tell it he had King on 
the platform and hustled him down the steps. 

King’s plan had worked. He had been 
put off the train after having produced un- 
mistakable evidence that he was entitled to a 
seat, although we know that he gave the con- 
ductor a ticket to Bates only. Now he 
would play his big trump. 

It was only about thirty rods back to the 
station. King slowly walked to the depot, 
and took the 9.30 train back to the city. 
Next morning he went to the office of his 
attorney, who, by the way, had been pre- 
viously engaged on the case, and a suit was 
brought against the P. & R. R. R. Co. for 
$5,000 damages. Of course it would have 
been smooth sailing to win out on the evi- 
dence in hand. King’s identity could easily 
be established. The receipt was made out in 
his name. At least three of the railroad em- 
ployees could identify him in connection 
with the pass episode. The company had no 
chance to win, although they knew well 
enough that the case was a swindle, and 
their attorney advised them to settle as best 
they could out of court. King was offered 
$1,000 to settle, on the one condition that he 
would tell eee! how the thing was done. 
This he did, for his trick netted him a very 
neat sum for an eyening’s work. 

A. M. Ronpa. 


A MOTHER'S CARE. 


I 


I wish dear Nell would try to be 
More orderly and neat. 

My desk is such a sight to see, 

E’er since she borrowed it from me, 
It passes all conceit. 


II. 
Just look! A sketch she made at school 
Disfigured by a blot, 
Pens, pencils, paper, paper-rule, 
Cards, envelopes and a cotton-spool 
Commingled in a lot. 


III. 
What's this? A letter, I declare, 
Of love,— 
“My Dearest Heart,” 
It reads, 


“Don’t drive me to despair, 
For you and you alone I care; 
Oh, bid me not depart.” 


IV. 
I never dreamed my child could fall, 
And surreptitious grow. 
But stop! I wrong her after all; 
Her father wrote it, I recall, 
Some thirty years ago. 


MARGHERITA ARLINA Hamm. 
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\NGET OF KROKAR IAM OF 
TAMANIAL. 


Abridged by Percy Louis SHAW.] 


L 


Krokar indeed is gone, with all he knows, 
And half the city’s tribute in his clothes, 
But still the tiger Carrolls to his lord 

And many a plum beside the pool-room 


grows. 
IL. 
‘h. threats of Easy! Hopes of strenuous 
Ted! 
ne thing at least is certain,—Moss is 
dead; 


ne thing is certain, bold Mazet has fied, 
And “private business” flourishes instead. 


Ill. 


Some for the loot of Ramapo, and some 
Sigh for another glacier trust to come. 
Ah, take the cash and let the credit go 
Noi heed the rumble of fierce Coler’s 
drum. 
IV. 


“T sent my men through dives invisible 

The church-born uproar of the good to 
quell, 

And bye and bye my men betiencd and 
said: 

‘Oh, Krokar, you yourself are heaven or 
hell,’ 


V. 
“There were the doors to which I held the 
kéy; 
There was the slough where vice breeds 
misery. 


Some talk of quick reform, morality, 
There was, and then no more of that and 
me.” 
VI. 
“For IT remember stopping by the way 
To watch a Potter 


thumping our poor 
clay. 
And with his all-obliterating tongue 
He murmured: ‘Quickly, Krokar, haste 
away.’ 
VIL. 


“But [—‘Waste not your hour in vain pur- 

suit 
Voouanke my hirelings towers of fair repute. 
Better be merry with our fruitful Hall, 
sadder after small and virtuous 
uit.’ 


finite 


VIII. 


“And yet my computations, people say, 

Reduced my fees to better reckoning? Nay 
’Twas only striking from the written page 
The ways of Tweed and his sad yesterday.” 


IX, 


The Chieftain’s finger writes and having 
writ 

Moves on, nor all your piety nor wit 

Can lure it to acknowledge half a line; 

Nor all your tears wash out a word of it. 


X. 


Ah, make the most of what we yet may 
spend 

Before we, too, into the dust descend. 

Dust into dust and under dust to lie, 

Sans votes, sans power, sans tribute and. 
sans friend. 


at et St 


ONE AFTERNOON. 


HE house at West Fiftieth street was 

jammed. It was a 2x4 house and a 5x6 

crowd. Women ofall ages and sexes, with 
here and there a man, like a currant in a 
teacake. 

Miss Rangin stood in a corner with, in 
front of her, the plum she had extracted 
from the crowd. He was a young and green 
plum, but the rarity of male animals gave 
him a scarcity value. 

“I began to think there were no men 
left,” remarked Miss Rangin, sarcastically. 
She was considered by her friends to have a 
cynical temperament. It was she who had 
once said that “gratitude among girls at a 
dance was simply a lively sense of favors to 
come.” 

“Teas are so crowded,” murmured the 
plum, not heeding her remark. “One's coat 
is positively torn off. How do you do?” 
languidly, to a passing woman; “‘so glad to 
see you; thanks; not at all; at 8 o’clock on 
Wednesday; delighted to come, I’m sure.” 
“Awful bore.” he sighed, blinking at Miss 
Rangin, as he swished his coat tails back 
into place, “but people positively will not 
let you dine alone. When you dine out you 
have to talk. I jhate talking while I eat: 
it distracts one so.’ 

“Do you prefer dances?” inquired Miss 
Rangin, solicitously. 

“No, don't like ’em; too heating. Er— 
when did you get back to town?” 

“That's the tenth time I’ve been | asked 
that to-day. I got back a week ago.” 

Here a rush of the crowd separated them. 
and Miss Rangin was drifted againts a tea- 
table. 

“Tea or chocolate?” inquired a shy. dis- 
couraged-looking girl, picking up a cup and 
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saucer, from which a spoon fell with a crash 
amongst the china. 

“Tea, with cream and sugar, thanks,” re- 
turned Miss Rangin, in a Superior tone. She 
had been a bud herself last year, and felt as 
one feels who is no longer a freshman. 

“T wouldn't do that,” exclaimed a voice 
behind her, ‘you surely know what recep- 
tion tea is.” ; 

She turned to see the man whom she had 
thought would come there on her account. 

“T'll resign it in your favor then,” she 
said, holding out her hand. 
fully surprised to see you.” 

He looked at her doubtfully. 

rised myself.’? She handed 
laa the cup of tea. ‘‘How in- 
What is the occa- 
sion of your presence, an 
anniversary, or a celebration 
like a private Fourth of July ?”’ 

“No, it’s a declaration of 
dependence.” ‘ 

“On tea?” she asked, rais- 
ing her eyebrows. ‘ 

He shook his head sadly. 
“How soon are you going 
home?” 

“T don’t know,” and she 
glanced around gaily. “I’ve 
only just come.” 

“Can I go with you when 
you do go?” 

“But you want to go 
now,” she returned. “I 
wouldn’t keep you for the 
world. The attractions of 
tea and toast and_ talking, 
I’m sure, don’t appeal to you.”’ 

“Oh, I'd like to wait im- 
mensely,” he answered, trv- 
ing to put down his tea-cup 
on the edge of an uncertain 
little table. “I’ll stay here 
behind you until you are 
ready.” 

“No, no, now that you are 
here you must do your duty. 
I don’t like to give advice, 
but if you are really going 
to stay, there are some old 
ladies in the next room, to 
whom a man at a tea is surprising but in- 
teresting, and just over there I see a great 
friend of yours.” 

“She doesn’t interest me at present.” 

“She ought to, then, for she is very well 
turned out, and has all the virtues.” 

“Virtues are a mighty poor equipment for 
the social racket.” 

Just here the target of these remarks 
crossed the room to them, greeted Miss 
Rangin cordially, and began to talk to the 
man. Miss Rangin turned airily away and 
made for the door. For an instant the man 
wavered, then brazenly slipped after her 
through the crowd. He caught up with her 
on the doorstep. 

“T thought you were not going so soon,” 


“I'm sur- 


teresting ! 


“I’m delight- 
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he said, grabbing his hat from the man at 
the door. 

“I became bored,” she answered, sweetly. 

“May I take you home then?” 

She gazed around vaguely, murmuring, 
“the carriage is here somewhere.” 

“Devil take the carriage,’’ said the man to 
himself. Then, appealingly, to the girl, 
“Miss Rangin, I've come way up from down 
town, struggled into my best and most un- 
comfortable clothes, and come to this thing” 
—with a wave toward the house—‘“and all 
to see you, and now you say you are going 
home in the carriage.” 

She clasped her hands behind her back 
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‘*DEVIL TAKE THE CARRIAGE!” 
Drawn by UW. S. Eddy. 


and smiled. “If you will promise to control 
your temper,” she said, “and as you look 
very nice in your clothes, you might take 
me home in the carriage and have a cup of 
tea—real tea, not coming-out tea—unless,” 
she suggested, cautiously, “you have some 
one you wish to see, or something you want 
to say, in ‘this thing,’ ’’ nodding her head 
toward the house. 

“I have something I’ve long wanted to 
say,” he returned, earnestly, “but not in 
there.” 

“Tf it is amusing,” said the lady with the 
cynical temperament, “we'll discuss it when 
we get home.” 

And they did. 

F. S. Hoppin, Jr. 
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A BRILLIANT JURIST. 


HE Secretary of War, Elihu Root, is 

i achieving the same high distinction in offi- 

cial circles as has marked his career in the 
practice of law. His success is based upon 
an unusual combination of qualities. He 
is a student and a good business man, a 
scholar and eminently practical, dignified, 
and yet gifted with a rare sense of humor. 
He was born in Clinton, N. Y., 1845, was 
graduated from Hamilton, 1864, and the 
New York University Law College, 1867. His 
progress at the bar was swift, and in 1883 he 
was made United States District Attorney 
for the Southern District of New York, at 
the remarkably early age of thirty-eight. 
He made an efficient prosecuting officer, and 
so won the respect of the people that he was 
sent to the State Constitutional Convention 
in 1894, and was made chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee of that body. 

He has taken an active part in nearly all 
the great municipal movements, and is iden- 
tified with the best interests of the city. In 
his mental composition there is much that 
reminds the observer of the famous Chinese 
Premier, Li Hung Chang. He has the same 
prodigious memory, the same keen sense of 
humor, and the same quaint power of ask- 
ing questions of questioners. This peculi- 
arity is of great service at times in the trial 
of law cases, and of immense effect in politi- 
cal councils and in private life. 

Once he was called upon by a committee, 
who wanted his views upon some public 
matters. He received them with delightful 
urbanity, entertained with generous hand, 
and finally bowed them out thoroughly 
happy with their reception. When the 
committee came to compare notes they dis- 
covered that they had not secured a single 
opinion from the great lawyer, but had on 
the contrary given him all the information 
they possessed upon the subject. 

Clever reporters, who know him, fight 
shy of interviewing him. One of the famous 
scribes of a New York daily said:— 

“Interview Root? That's very easily said, 
but it is almost impossible to do. I have 
tried it a dozen times, and every time he in- 
terviewed me without my knowing it.” 

On one occasion a Washington politician 
alluded to some street brawl in Cuba as a 
riot. His statement was promptly ques- 
tioned by a friend, and he turned to the 
Secretary and said: “It may have been only 
a brawl, but I know that wherever there 
is a smoke there is a fire.” 

The Secretary looked up quietly and re- 
marked :— 

“Which you suppose to be the case with 
your Havana.” 

When president of the New England So- 
ciety some one asked Mr. Root: “Why is it 
that although all good New Englanders are 
said to go to Paris, when in reality they go 
to New York?” 

The Secretary thoughtfully responded:— 
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rom a snap-shot taken on the way to Cuba. 


ROOT. 


“T presume they go to Paris to die, but 
to New York to live.” 

Mr. Root’s tact is extraordinary. He ac- 
cepted his present office upon the retirement 
of General Alger, over whom at the time 
raged an excited storm. Both the friends 
and foes of the latter attempted to enlist the 
sympathies of the new incumbent, but their 
endeavors were utterly fruitless. From his 
accession to the present time his department 
has been managed with such skill as to win 
the respect of his political enemies. 


es st 
A FABLE FOR MODERNS. 


N a community of animals the fox once set 
I himself up as a doctor. Proposing to his 

customers to be perfectly fair, he said he 
would take no pay except where there was a 
cure. He prescribed in all cases of sickness 
and took a fee from all that got well. This 
seemed fair enough to the animals, and even 
generous. But the fox soon became rich, 
since every one that got sick recovered many 
times while he died only once; so that each 
animal contributed often to the fox and only 
once got his services for nothing. 
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Frou dusk until dawn they are hurrying on, 
Unfettered and fearless they flee; 

From morn until eve they plunder and thieve— 
The hungry, white wolves of the Sea! 


With never a rest they race to the west, 
To the Orient's rim do they run; 

By the berg and the Sloe of the northland they go 
And away to the isles of the sun. 


They wail at the moon from the desolate dune 
Till the air has grown dank with their breath; 

They snarl at the stars jrom the treacherous bars 
Of the coasts that are haunted by Death. 


They grapple and bite in a keen, mad delight 
As they feed on the bosom of Grief; 
And one steals away to a cave with his prey 

And one to the rocks of the reef. 


With the froth on their lips they follow the ships, 
Each striving to lead in the chase; 

Since loosed by the hand of the King of their band 
They have known but the rush of the race. 


They are shaggy and old, yet as mighty and bold 
As when Goa's freshest gale set them free; 

Not a sail is unfurled in a port of the world 
But is prey for the wolves of the Sea! 


Herbert Bashford. 


“7— HEARD THE EXULTANT, CLEAR-TONED SHOUT OF ‘CLEAR SHIP FOR ACTION!’” 
Drawn by Charles Grunwald 


“Toggles * of the ‘Monitor’.”’ 
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THE STORY OF ONE OF THE MOST TERRIFIC BATTLES IN THE HISTORY 
OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 


(a) FTER saw logs are cut and 
7) hauled to the banks of a 
@| river, they rest until the 
spring floods. Then they 
are floated to the mills. 

To accomplish this apparently 
simple feat a large crew is required. 
The men work twelve, sixteen, even 
eighteen hours a day in ice water; 
sleep in temporary camps; and con- 
stantly expose themselves to a hun- 
dred dangers. One of the greatest 
of these is encountered while breaking 
jams, which, contrary to general belief, 
are of common occurrence. 

In a swift stream running through 
an accidental bed, great masses of 
logs pile up with astonishing rapidity. 
A little obstruction, a sudden narrow- 
ing or shoaling of the channel, an in- 
stant’s check of any kind, at once the 
advance guard tumbles together, the 
following timbers grind down on the 
obstruction thus formed; the water 
banking up quickly behind the tempo- 
rary dam, presses the locked pieces 
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immovably together. Then it becomes 
a question of working with peevy, 
axe or even dynamite, under the sheer 
face of timber, until a sudden crack! 
warns the rivermen that the mass is 
about to vomit down on them. They 
escape at the last moment over the 
logs floating in the slack water below 
the jam. A single mis-step means 
death. I have seen men save their 
lives by diving from before a break- 
ing roll-way into the icy river, and 
allowing themselves to be carried 
down stream through the rush of 
waters. 

Ordinarily it is expedient to break a 
jam as soon as possible. Once the 
river begins to fall, the logs settle, 
and so press the more firmly together. 
A very slight decrease in the volume 
of the water will lock the timber im- 
movably. On the other hand, if the 
jam happens to form between high 
banks, sooner or later the river will 
back up sufficiently behind it to flow 
over it. Naturally, when this hap- 
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pens, the logs on top are lifted, floated 
down, and precipitated over the breast 
of the jam into the stream below, 
where they either kill the men working 
at the breaking, or stick upright in the 
river bottom as a further obstruction. 
The formation of a jam, then, is a sig- 
nal for feverish activity, and the man 
who is “driving” the river never 
breathes freely until his logs are once 
more racing down the current. 
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vent it from sweeping through every- 
thing and scattering abroad over Lake 
Michigan. That would mean total 
loss, for salvage would cost more than 
the lumber was worth. As a matter 
of fact, the jam did get beyond control, 
and such a miracle did manifest itself. 
The way of it was this :— 

The first intimation outsiders re- 
ceived of the possibility of danger 
came to them on June 26th. Three 
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THE JAM ABOVE THE BRIDGE AT GRAND RAPIDS, 


Probably the biggest jam in the 
history of logging occurred in the 
Grand River of Michigan in the sum- 
mer of 1883. It involved over one 
hundred and fifty million feet of logs. 
It is a little difficult to convey an idea 
of an hundred and fifty million feet. 
Such a mass would weizh, for instance, 
about thirty-seven million tons. If 
piled evenly ten feet high in a river 
bed a hundred feet wide, it would 
extend about ten miles. Singularly 
enough tremendous day and_ night 
efforts were put forth, not to break 
the jam, but to hold it. The men in 
charge knew that, once this tremend- 
ous force should get beyond control, 
nothing short of a miracle would pre- 


of the pile-driver men in the employ 
of the company which had contracted 
to do the driving, asked for two days 
vacation in order that they might take 
in Barnum’s circus at Muskegon. 

“Can't let vou off, boys,” said the 
bookkeeper in reply. 

At the refusal the men grumbled 
somewhat and loudly considered the 
advisability of going anyway. One 
of the company’s officers here inter- 
posed. 

“We need you, boys, every one of 
you,” said he, “and if its worth any- 
thing to you to give up your holiday, 
I guess the company will make it 
right. We're going to have all Grand 
River down on us in no time.” 


THE GREAT LOG JAM. 


That evening a tug took the men 
back to the boom, where, early the 
next morning, they and their com- 
panions began a three weeks’ struggle. 

The company’s booms, or enclos- 
ures, contained about fifty millions of 
pine logs. The enclosures were made 
of piles driven upright in the river 
bottom, close together, and bound at 
the top by timbers bolted strongly 
to either side. The main boom occu- 
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tely below was Lake Michigan and 
total loss. 

When the three men reached their 
driver, they found that the river had 
already swelled greatly in volume. 
Heavy rains were partly accountable; 
but cloud-burst floods from Crockery 
Creek district, above Grand Rapids, 
had rolled the streams to freshet vol- 
ume. A man stood all night on the 
swing, reporting at intervals the pro- 


SCENE IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OF THE IRON BRIDGE. 


pied half the channel for a distance of 
two and one-half miles, and was sup- 
plemented at the upper end by a float- 
ing swing 150 feet long, entirely clos- 
ing the river. This swing was oper- 
ated by means of a winch and an end- 
less chain, exactly on the principle of 
a Harlem clothes-line between two 
houses. In the narrow strip, so di- 
vided off, the logs of all the sawmills 
of Nortonville, Spring Lake, Ferrys- 
burg and Grand Haven awaited sort- 
ing and distribution. Besides this, 
above the main boom various tempor- 
ary booms had been put in to accom- 
modate the extra amount of timber 
which an immediately preceding dry 
season had accumulated. —_Immedia- 


gress of the water as it crept up the 
piles. By morning it was very near 
the top. Men were at once set to 
raising the height of the boom by 
tying logs firmly to the bolted tim- 
bers. At other places the pile drivers 
drove strengthening buttresses here 
and there where weak spots showed. 
Still other men stretched from the 
boom piles to the shore, strong cables 
across the field of logs, in order that 
the swift current might not jam them 
all at the down-stream end of the en- 
closure. The cables were borrowed 
of a barge company, and were of 
fifteen-inch manila rope. 

So, although the water was boiling 
through at mill-race speed, affairs 
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were going well. The logs bound to 
the bolted timbers would prevent the 
saw logs from jumping or flowing over 
the top of the boom; the buttresses 
would keep them from breaking out 
through the piles, and the cables 
would hold them, in sections, from too 
great pressure below. 

While this comforting conclusion 
was being reached 
at Grand Haven, the 
Grand Rapids booms 
had broken, and one 
hundred million feet 
of logs had rushed 
down stream to jam 
at the Detroit & Mil- 


waukee railroad 
bridge near Grand 
Rapids. Suddenly 


the affair had be- 
come serious. 


The D. & M. 
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bridge, fortunately, was a new struc- 
ture built entirely of iron. Should 
it be carried out, however, nothing 
could prevent the jam from sweep- 
ing away the other and_ lighter 
structures down stream. Then _ it 
was a clear race from Grand Haven. 
No one was sanguine enough to im- 
agine for a moment that the wooden 


WRECK OF THE IKON BRIDGE ON WHOSE DEFENSIVE POWER THE HOPES 
OF GRAND RAPIDS WERE BUILT. 


THE GREAT LOG JAM. 


defenses at Grand Haven would op- 
pose even a momentary barrier to the 
shock. The result would be that all 
the hundred and fifty million feet of 
the combined booms would sweep out 
into Lake Michigan, there to be irre- 
trievably lost. 

The blow to the State’s prosperity 
can hardly be estimated. Besides a 
loss of some mil- 
lions of dollars’ 
worth of sawed 
lumber — which 
would mean the 
failure, not only 
of many of the 
mill companies, 
but also of the 
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season, industry of every description 
would be practically paralyzed. 

The most strenuous efforts, then, 
were concentrated on the new iron 
bridge. It was a massive structure, 
each of whose bents weighed over a 
hundred tons. Braces of oak beams 
were at once slanted where they would 
do the most good; chains strengthened 


HOW THE STRAY LOGS WERE STRUNG ALONG AFTER THE JAM 


HAD PASSED. 


bankers holding their paper, and so of 
firms in other lines of business—thou- 
sands of men would be thrown out of 
employment; and, what was quite as 
serious, the destruction of the bridges 
would mean the total severance of all 
railroad communication between east- 
ern and western Michigan. For a 


BRIDGES WERE CARRIED ON THE 
SURFACE OF THE JAM, SOME- 
TIMES FOR THIRTY MILES, 

the weaker spots, and on 

top and all about ton after 

ton of railroad iron held 
the -vhole immovably. It 

did not seem possible that 

any force could stir such a 

mass. 

The jam extended up 
river for over three miles, 
but fortunately floated. If 
it had jammed to the bot- 
tom of the river, the water 
would have backed up be- 
hind it as behind a dam; 
but now, luckily, the river 
had a clear channel below the logs and 
the bridge. A slight fall of the stream 
would suffice to lock the affair beyond 
the possibility of accident. This fall, 
of a few inches only, actually occurred. 
As the local paper jubilantly expressed 
it: “It’s a hundred dollars to an old 
hat she holds.” 
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Then, without the slightest warn- 
ing, in seven minutes, the jam gath- 
ered its might and carried away the 
elaborate defenses as though they had 
been made of straw. Old man Jinby 
rode frantically into Grand ‘Rapids, 
like a second Paul Revere, screaming 
out that the flood had broken loose. 
The other railroad bridges with the 
exception of the Lake Shore, did not 
even offer a check. Five hours later 
about half of the logs boiled into sight 
at Grand Haven, fifty miles away. 

It is impossible to describe the ex- 
citement and consternation — that 
reigned in Grand Rapids as the rush- 
ing timbers shot down the current 
past the city. No old-established 
country could 
ever understand 


it. Destruction 
threatened not 
only men’s for- 
tunes, but their 
very life-work in 
building up a 
community. As 


the heavy iron 
bridges one after 
the other crum- 
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thing could stop the rush this side of 
Lake Michigan. 

The first period of security at Grand 
Haven had been of but short dura- 
tion. All that day and the following 
night the water had steadily risen at 
the rate of an inch an hour. Soon it 
became evident that the boom piles 
would never suffice to hold the enor- 
mous pressure when once the full 
force of the freshet should bear on 


them. Especially was this true ‘of the 
temporary booms up stream. In 


order to hold the logs from pressing 
against the main boom it became nec- 
essary to shut the swing across the 
river. Before doing so, however, the 
pile-driver started to drive three 
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BRIDGE WRECKS JUS1 
BELOW GRAND 
RAPIDS. 
clumps of piles 
in the opening, 
against which 
the swing, when 
shut, should rest. 

Two of the 
clumps had been 
driven, and 
bound together 


pled up like matchwood and were 
borne out of sight down stream on 
the very top of the jam, no one for a 
moment entertained the hope that any- 


by -cables. The 
third was in the process, when, with a 
crack and a roar, the upper booms, 
giving way, projected their logs upon 
the opening and the driver. Fortu- 


ale 


“THE GREAT LOG JAM. 


nately, the man in charge of the swing 
did not lose his head. He succeeded 


in starting the long arm; the logs, 
rushing in back ofit, hurried it shut, . 
jammed, and heaped up in a formid- 
able tangle behind the barrier. 

The huge driver was lifted bodily in 
the air and deposited with a crash 


ITS ENCOUNTER, 


half on the bank and half in the water. 

For the moment all was safe. But 
the pressure had begun. Behind the 
swing the logs were banked solidly to 
the bottom of the river, and behind 
them the water gathered power every 
instant. Already the main boom was 
feeling it. The great fifteen-inch cables 
tightened slowly but mightily ; some of 
the piles began to groan; here and 
there a log up-ended across the level. 

Now for four days and nights en- 
sued a grim struggle for supremacy 
that has probably never been equalled 
in industrial history. Twenty million 
tons of logs and a river of water 
pushed steadily and relentlessly; sev- 
enty-five men threw before them the 
ingenious obstructions invented by 
determination and desperation. The 
pile-driver worked day and night plac- 
ing clumps, each of sixteen piles, 
bound to solidity by chains, and so 
arranged in angles and slants as to 
direct the enormous pressure toward 


THE RAILROAD BRIDGE BELOW GRAND RAPIDS SHOWED SIGNS OF 
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either bank. Another drove similar 
clumps here, there and everywhere 
that need arose. Men stretched haw- 
sers. Others did nothing but watch 
for the weakening places. The groan- 
ing and creaking of the mass was said 
to be especially terrifying—it must 
have been so to the devoted band who 
worked without sleep 
under the frowning 
brow of destruction. 

Not an instant of 
those eighty-four 
hours was wasted. By 
the most tremendous 
exertions the men 
seemed just able to 
keep even. It ap- 
peared that a breath- 
ing spell would bring 
the deluge. Piles 
quivered, bent slowly 
outward —at once. 
immediately before 
the logs behind could stir, the driver 
must do its work. At night it was 
the worst. No man could tell, while 
bracing one spot, how soon another 
might give way to let loose his de- 
struction. The water rose steadily; 
the logs grew more and more restive, 
the defenses weaker and more inade- 
quate. Spectators marveled how the 
jam held, yet hold it did, and without 
rest the dogged little insects under its 
face toiled to gain an inch on the 
waters. 

So tremendous was the pressure at 
this time, that here and there over the 
surface of the jam single logs could 
be seen popping suddenly into the air, 
propelled as an apple seed is projected 
from between a boy's thumb and fore« 
finger. Some of the fifteen-inch manila 
ropes stretched to the shore parted. 
One, which passed once around an 
oak tree before reaching its shore 
anchorage, actually buried itself out of 
sight in the hard wood! Bunches of 
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piles bent, twisted or were cut sheer 
off as though they had been nothing 
but shocks of Indian corn. The cur- 
rent was so swift that the tugs could 
not hold the drivers against it; and, 
as a consequence, before commencing 
operations, especial mooring piles had 
to be driven. 

The excitement was intense. Men 
who have served in the war tell me 
that the intoxication of battle was 
nothing to it. In this combined the 
elements of desperation and the spirit 
cf the American pioneer bent on vic- 
tory. 

The crew worked marvels. 


Few of 


WHERE THE BRIDGE 
SHOULD HAVE 
BEEN. 


them thought for 
an instant of 
quitting. Once, 
after two nights 
without sleep, 
they began to 
grumble a little. 
John Walsh, who 
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and for ten minutes puffed tobacco 
into the air. ; 

“Now,” said John, knocking the 
ashes from his pipe, “come on and let’s 
get something done!” 

They responded to a man. It was 
the consummate art of leadership. 

John Walsh wore a hook in place 
of one hand, but hé was a_ won- 
der for all that. His resourcefulness, 
courage and unbending firmness had 
much to do with winning the battle. 
He was there for one thing—to drive 
piles in the right places—and nothing 
could turn him from his purpose. If 
a man was not actually working, he 
had no business 
on the No. 4 
driver, even 
though he might 
happen to be one 
of the owners. 
One intruder re- 
fusing to leave 
quickly enough, 
John promptly 
knocked him 
overboard into 


had charge of No. 
4 driver, did not make the mistake of 
commenting or of raising objections. 
“Boys,” said he, irrelevently. “Let’s 
have a smoke.” 
So they sat down on the logs, while 
every moment cried out for its labor, 


WHERE THE BRIDGE WAS, 


the shallow water between the driver 
and the bank. Then as the fellow did 
not rise, John fished for him in the 
most matter of fact manner with his 
iron hook, threw him on the bank, un- 
conscious, and went on driving piles! 


THE GREAT LOG JAM. 
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SHORE BRIDGE, 


Another time, the jam broke sud- 
denly just as John had a pile in the 
carrier ready to hammer into place. 
The driver was picked up bodily and 
carried some distance. The crew were 
pretty well frightened, but the instant 
the craft came to a standstill, Walsh 
cut loose the hammer and drove that 
pile. He had placed it in the carrier 
for the purpose, and he was going to 
finish the job if he were carried to 
Jericho! 

At this point the men in charge or- 
iginated one of those daring and orig- 
inal plans which take their conception 
peculiarly in the American genius. As 


WHERE THE JAM CAUGHT? FOR A TIME ABOVE THE LAKE 


the reader can see, the main difficulty 
lay in that the flood was denied an out- 
let because of the logs jammed to its 
very bed. Already, although the pres- 
sure was but slightly relieved by it, 
the river had begun to spread laterally, 
thus carrying many of the upper logs 
past the jam to the lake. The plan 
was to dig a new channel for the river 
around the jam! Think of the mag 
nificence of the conception! 
A dredge was at once floated down 
from Grand Rapids. So swift was 


ONE SPAN OF THE BRIDGE CAN BE SEEN BOTTOM UP, 
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the current that when the tug which 
accompanied and guided the dredge, 
accidentally turned broadside to the 
channel for a single instant, she was 
at once thrown so far on her beam 
ends that the water poured into her 
main hatch. The dredge finally got 
to work. In two days she had com- 
pleted above the swing a new channel 
some thirty-five feet wide. A great 
part of the river immediately began 
to flow in this new bed; the pressure 
was relieved, and so the danger point 
was passed for the moment. 

Now ensued the breathing space, 
during which the Grand Rapids logs 
hung at the iron bridge near that city. 
For some reason, in spite of the local 
confidence above, Grand Haven never 
doubted for a moment that the bridge 
would go eventually. Defenses were 
strengthened. After a time, since 
nothing happened, it was resolved to 
clear another channel through the jam. 

To accomplish this men had to ven- 
ture under the very breast of it, to pry 
at the key logs until a portion of the 
face started, and then in some manner 
to escape out of danger. While en- 
gaged in this work, news arrived from 
Lowell and Plainfield, above Grand 
Rapids, that the waters were again 
rising. It became necessary at once 
to close the opening already made in 
order that the logs might not break 
through it to the lake. To do so the 
driver had to creep up into the very 
jaws of death. The tug captain re- 
fused to tow the craft to her station. 

“Tt isn’t safe!” he expostulated. 

“You get right off this tug 
cried the owner. “Go over to the 
middle of that ten-acre lot and lie 
down on your face! See if you'll feel 
safe there! Here, Jim, you take this 
tug.” 

A long line was made fast to the 
stern of the driver and tied to a tree 
out of danger around a down-stream 
bend. As the craft crept up between 
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and under the threatening timbers, 
men paid out this line, so that always 
they retained connection with a point 
of safety. In case of necessity they 
could let go forward, drop down with 
the current past the bend, and swing 
themselves out of peril with the stern 
line. The tug would have to escape 
as best it could. 

As has been stated, the piles were 
driven in bunches of sixteen, bound 
together by chains. The clumps were 
further connected by a system of boom 
logs and ropes to interpose a contin- 
uous barrier. The driver placed and 
bound the clumps, the tug attended to 
the rest. 

Shortly before venturing on this 
hazardous undertaking, they received 
word from Grand Rapids that the 
bridge had gone, and that the logs 
were on their way down the river. At 
this the rivermen gave up hope. Many 
>fthem ceased their exertions. The Gov- 
ernment driver, which had been plac- 
ing five extra booms at intervals down 
stream, ynmoored and quit. The case 
appeared quite hopeless. If Grand 
Rapids could not hold a hundred mil- 
lions with iron defenses, Grand Haven 
could certainly do nothing against 
them with wooden! The mere impact 
would suffice to jar them loose. 

“That settles my fifty thousand dol- 
lar house!” said one lumberman. 
“Twenty dollars a month is good 
enough for me now.” 

One firm alone refused to yield. 
They were the owners of driver No. 
4, the employers of John Walsh, and 
had retained the generalship during 
the long battle. A last stand was 
offered. 

“Boys,” said the two members of 
this firm, “if she starts to go, save 
yourselves the best way you can. 
Never mind the driver, stay on top!” 

And so the tug and the driver crept 
slowly up the boiling water under the 
jam. 
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GO AHEAD!” HE CRIED TO ‘THE MAN ON THE BOOM.” 
Drawn by Louis Cramer. 


A pile was placed in the carriage, 
the hammer descended. At once logs 
commenced to shoot out of the water 
end foremost all around them. The 
pile had been driven into the foot of 
the jam, so loosening timbers at the 


bottom of the river. Luckily none of 
them hit either of the boats squarely, 
or the craft would have been stoved 
in and sunk. The fault of position was 
remedied, and the work begun. 

Four times the jam quivered. Four 
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HOW THE MAIN JAM LOOKED—A VIEW DOWN STREAM. 


times it paused again on the brink of 
discharge. 

“One more’ll hold her!” said Walsh, 
anxiously. 

The pile was placed. Without delay 
the heavy chains were thrown around 
the winch, and the steam power began 
to draw the clump together. On the 
other side of the little channel the tug 
lay moored fore and aft. John Walsh 
stood on the boom coolly tying the 
last cumbersome knot of the system 
of defense. Clark Deremo, all alert, 
grasped the spokes of the wheel. In 
the engine room, Norris, his hand on 
the throttle, stood ready to throw her 
wide open at the signal. A man at 
either end watched the owner’s up- 
raised hand, prepared to cut the moor- 
ing lines when it should descend. 

“Look out, John,” said the owner, 
quietly, “she’s getting ready.” 

The man addressed folded the knot 
over without reply. 

Up-stream the jam _ creaked, 
groaned, settled deliberately forward, 
cutting a clump of piles like straw. 

“She’s coming!” warned the owner. 

“Give me every second vou can,” 
replied Walsh, without looking up. 


He was just making the last turns. 
The mass toppled slowly, fell into 
the swiftcurrentandleaped with a roar. 
The man in the waist of the tug 
watched with cat-like attention. 

“Jump aboard!” he cried to the man 
on the boom, and his raised hand de- 
scended at last. 

With the motion the two axes sev- 
ered the mooring lines, the wheel 
whirled, the little craft shot from its 
leash like a hound. And so fine had 
they cut it that the first logs smashed 
their stern rail! But the opening was 
closed. 

The driver had escaped around the 
bend, as planned. If either craft had 
been fairly caught, it would have been 
overwhelmed. Subsequently Walsh 
and his brave crew ventured in to 
strengthen some neglected spots. They 
took the places on No. 3 driver of a 
crew which absolutely refused to un- 
dertake such perilous work. 

Thanks to the new river channel 
which had been excavated around the 
head of the jam, the logs from Grand 
Rapids could be awaited with some 
degree of confidence. The logs would 
simply be shunted into the new open- 
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ing and scattered over the broad 
marshes of Stearn’s Bayou. The hope 
seemed reasonable. But with the 
very first rush came an iron bridge, 
which jammed square across the chan- 
nel, effectually blocking it. 

This looked like the proverbial last 
straw. The bridge was fearfully and 
wonderfully twisted. It took two days 
to remove it, nut by nut, bolt by bolt, 
piece by piece. During that time the 
old scenes had all to be re-lived. Men 
worked as though mad. Excepting 
them, no one ventured on the: fiver, 
for to be caught meant.to die. Old 
spars, refuse timbers of all sorts— 
anything and everything was requisi- 
tioned that might help form an ob- 
struction above or below water. Sleep 
was forgotten. Food was brought 
directly to the scene of work. 

Other men were equally busy hunt- 
ing for piles. They took them where- 
ever they found them without atten- 
tion to their owners. Farmer’s 
trees were cut out, and the farmers 
held at bay with peevies; pines belong- 
ing to divers and protesting proprie- 
tors were felled and sharpened; Hol- 
land and Muskegon furnished their 
quota by rail; even Uncle Sam, the 
inviolable, was commandeered in a 
most cavalier fashion. The D. & M. 
railroad company owned a fine lot of 
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crew of men took them by force. 
Once, when other means failed, John 
Walsh was found up to his waist in 
water, felling the trees of a wood, and 
dragging them to the river byacable 
attached to the winch of his driver. 

And so, finally, for the second time, 
the auxiliary channel was cleared. 
Gradually the pressure lightened. In 
three days more the danger had 
passed. The impossible;was achieved. 

All the rest of the summer was spent 
in the hardest kind of work. The 
tangle had to be straightened; the logs 
which had been carried inland a mile 
or more, to be restored to the river. 
All must be sorted. Grand Rapids 
had to ship its cut back by railroad. 
The Boom Company expended in all 
over sixty thousand dollars, but it 
saved the community millions. 

The men connected with this mighty 
crisis are to be found still in western 
Michigan. The owners are wealthy 
business men; John Walsh is consid- 
ered the most reliable contractor in 
his town; the seven members of No. 
4's crew have risen to various posts of 
responsibility afloat and ashore. And 
this again is characteristically Ameri- 
can. The fire that carried them 
through the weeks of the ‘‘Big Jam” 
was no momentary flicker; it has shone 
steadily to guide them to success. 
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WHERE THE JAM WAS STOPPED. AT THE RIGH 
IS SEEN THE FAMOUS ‘“‘SWING.” 

piles which, with remarkable short- 

sightedness and lack of public spirit, 

they refused to sell at any price. A 
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6 AX INTRANTIBUS,— 
“Peace to all who enter.” 
These are the words, 
written in white letters 
above the gate of the porter’s lodge, 
which greet the eye of the visitor to 
the Abbey of Gethsemani. 

On the 26th of October, 1848, a band 
of monks of the Order of Our Lady of 
La Trappe, left the Abbey of Melleray, 
near Nantes, on the Lower Loire, 
France, and turned their faces towards 
the new world. This band was com- 
posed of forty religious, sixteen choir 
fathers, and twenty-four lay brothers. 
The crowded condition of the French 
Abbey necessitated this movement, for 
room was so scarce that postulants 
could not be received. On May 26th 
of the same year, Rev. Father D. 
Maxime, Abbot of Melleray, had com- 
missioned two of his \ 
flock to go to the 
United States for the 
purpose of selecting 
a site for a new mon- 
astery. With the as- 
sistance of Mgr. 
Flaget, then Bishop 
of Louisville, these 
men contracted for 
1,400 acres of land 
belonging to the Sis- 
ters of Loretto, in 
Nelson County, the 
price paid being 
20,000 francs 


($5,000). 


Father Maria Eutropius, Prior of 
the Abbey of Melleray, was given 
charge over the band of pioneers. A 
detailed account of their eventful jour- 
ney would make a small volume. They 
set sail from Havre on the second day 
of November, 1848,and arrived in New 
Orleans on the sixteenth of December. 
Proceeding by steamboat, they came 
to Louisville ten days later, and the 
fifty miles which yet lay before them 
were accomplished in three dray 
wagons. When their new home was 


reached, they found nothing but a few 


cabins gathered together on the de- 
clivity of a hill. These they occupied 
with grateful hearts, and Gethsemani 
was founded. 

The growth of the order in America 
was steady and rapid. One by one the 
old buildings were torn down and re- 
builded. Two 
years after the 
coming of the 
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Trappists, their Superior, Father 
Eutropius, went to Rome to recom- 
mend the new colony to the fatherly 
protection of the Pope. The Sover- 


eign Pontiff received him graciously, 
and placed in his hands a rescript bear- 
ing date of July 21, 1850, by which the 
new monastery, before only a priory, 


THE DORMITORY, 


was raised to the dignity of an Abbey. 
Upon his return, Father Eutropius was 
elected first Abbot of Gethsemani. 
Here he labored for nine years, when 
ill-health caused him to return to 
France, and to resign his office. Father 
M. Benedict succeeded him as Abbot 
in 1861. Father Benedict was, per- 
haps, the most austere Abbot that 
Gethsemani ever had. 
The rigid rules of the 
order were carried 
jy out to the letter dur- 
ing his administra- 
tion. But for all that 
he was greatly loved, 
and his resignation 
in 1889 was received 
with sincere regret 
by all the brother- 
hood. The third Ab- 
bot of the Order was 
Father M. Edward, 
elected in 1890. Serv- 
ing in this capacity 
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for five years, poor health drove him 
to France, whence he tendered his 
resignation.* 

The fourth and present Abbot of 
Gethsemani, Father M. Obrecht, was 
elected in 1898. 

Leaving Louisville any morning 
about eight-thirty, a two hours run 
over the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road will bring you to the station of 
Gethsemani. Here you will find a dis- 
tillery, a store, and a few cottages. A 
narrow dirt road winds over a hill 
towards the north. Following this 
road for a mile and a half—a delight- 
ful walk—you will arrive at the Abbey 
of Gethsemani. A magnificent avenue 
of elms, planted in double rows, leads 
up to the porter’s lodge. These trees 
are eighty-six in number, and were 
brought from France by the first colo- 
nists, fifty-three years ago. The ave- 
nue formed by them is four hundred 
and forty-five feet long, and eighty-six 

* Abbot Edward died the seventh of March, 


while this article was being written. AUTHOR. 
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feet wide. Over the gate to which we 
have come, in a niche, is a life-size 
statue of the Virgin, with the Infant; 


HLay Brother al Ye Woodprle, sas 
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below these figures are the words 
already quoted, “Pax Intrantibus.” The 
gate is kept closed and locked. A wire 
hangs down from a hole high up in 
the shut gate, with a small wooden 
cross fastened to its end. Pull this 


gently, and the silvery notes of a bell 
are heard, quickly followed by the 
shuffling of feet, and the door is 
opened. Before you stands a brown- 
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cowled figure, who greets you with the 
words “Deo Gratias,” or ‘“Benedicat.”’ 
You enter, and are shown to a wait- 
ing room on the left, where mementoes 
of the Abbey may be obtained at a 
small price. Your business and your 
name are ascertained by the 
brother who admitted you, who 
straightway seeks the Superior 
with this information. He re- 
turns very soon, and beckons 
you to follow. Leaving the 
waiting room, you come to two 
more gates, opening into the 
first court. A placard upon the 
brick walls bears this inscrip- 
tion, in bold letters: ‘‘ Women 
are forbidden under pain of ex- 
communication to enter these 
gates.” 

This first court is practically 
a flower garden, with palms and 
plants and shrubs artistically 
arranged. At one side are two 
greenhouses, where the flowers 
are preserved in winter. In the 
center of the court is a shrine 
enclosing a life-size statue of the 
Virgin. In the trellis-work sur- 
rounding this shrine these 
words are set, in large letters: 
“DULCIS VIRGO MARIA 
SALVE.” Crossing the court 
you ascend eight large stone 
steps, and enter the monastery 
proper. 

Once within the bare hallway 
a feeling of awe descends upon 
you, for it is evident that you 
are out of the world. The hall 
is devoid of ornament. On the 
walls are framed mottoes, taken 
from the Scriptures, and from 
the writings of the Saints. Here 
is one of the more prominent: 
“If you desire to enter here, 
leave your body at the door. Here 
is space only for your soul.” The 
room at the left is the reception room, 
furnished with two tables and a 
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few chairs, and here the guest- 
master hears what you have to 
say. If you are there for an hour to 


look over the place, he will courteously 
give you his time and attention. If 
you come as a guest to spend a few 
days, he will show you to a 
room and minister to your 
needs. 

Upon the wall.of the recep- 
tion room is hung a painting of 
the Magdalene, by Van Dyck. 
This work of art is nearly three 
hundred years old, and was a 
gift to the monastery from a 
Mrs. Barron, of Baltimore. It 
was brought from France dur- 
ing the troublous times of the 
Revolution, and is now valued 
at several thousand dollars. 
Upon a small side table lies a 
ponderous volume full three 
feet long, eighteen inches wide 
and four inches thick. Opening 
this, we find the entire Psalms 
in Latin, done by hand in differ- 
ent colored inks. It was the 
life work of one of the brothers 
at the Abbey, and was bound 
by the monks, who possess a 
bookbinding establishment. On 
the ground floor of this wing are 
the rooms of the Abbot, Prior 
and Sub-Prior, and rooms for 
postulants seeking admission 
into the order. Leaving the 
reception room and coming 
into the hall again, two broad, 
high doors admit us into a clois- 
ter, running the entire length of 
the building. The walls are 
hung with pictures of saints, of 
Christ on the cross, and of the 
Virgin. Another door leads us 
to a latticed corridor, where we 
can see the second court, plant- 
ed as a vineyard, with a cistern in the 
center. Along the walls of the corridor 
are similar pictures, and an occasional 
niche reveals the bust of Pope Leo 
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XIII. or of some bishop. The cor- 
ridor terminates at a door giving en- 
trance to the chapel of the monks. 
Within the church you are impressed 
strangely with a sense of mystery and 
silence. The church is built in the 
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form of a cross. At the head of the 
cross is the altar, glowing with its mul- 
titude of tapers. Before the altar a 
hanging censer burns continuously. In 
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front of this censer three ropes hang 
down nearly to the floor. These ropes 
are connected with sweet-toned bells 
far overhead, which are rung during 
services. The lower part of the cross 
forms the monks’ choir, where the 
brotherhood gather seven times a 
day to perform their religious rites. 
These seven services are, respectively: 
Lauds, Prime, Tierce, Sext, None, 
Vespers and Compline. Two of these 
are often sung together. The arms 
of the cross are supplied with plain 
wooden benches, where visitors may 
sit. The church is built in the Gothic 
style, and is very beautiful and impos- 
ing. It is so arranged as to form two 
chapels; one for the community and 
one for the laity. It has fourteen 
altars, all of which are of stone, but 
two, which are of wood. 

From the church we come to the 
chapter room, which adjoins it. Here 
the holy Rule—by which the monks 
live—is explained by the Superior 
every morning. Here, also’ the 
“Culpa,” or public accusation of 
faults is made, and due _ penance 
imposed. At one end of the room 


is a kind of dais, with the seats 
Abbot, 


of the Prior and  Sub- 
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At the other end are the con- 
Here, too, we are shown 


Prior. 
fessionals. 
the wooden cross which came over 
with the first band of Trappists from 


France. It is in this room that the 
monk spends all of his time not em- 
ployed in manual labor, or prayer or 
sleep. A narrow stairway conducts us 
to the common dormitory of the 
monks. The beds are separated by 
partitions, forming cells six feet four 
inches long, five feet nine inches wide, 
and six feet high. The bed is a straw 
mattress placed on a few boards, with 
one comfort for covering. This room 
is not heated even in the most rigor- - 
ous weather. 

On this same floor are the library, 
tailor shop and infirmary. In this in- 
firmary the old, the feeble and the sick 
are quartered, and for their benefit 
mass is celebrated here every morn- 
ing at four o’clock. The refectory is 
on the ground floor of the east wing of 
the building, and is a room seventy- 
three feet long and twenty-nine feet 
wide. In it are five wooden tables. 
Four of these are for the choir relig- 
ious and lay brothers, while the fifth 
is placed upon a platform at one end 
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of the room, where the Abbot, Prior 
and Sub-Prior sit. Though apart 
from the rest of the table, their fare 
is the same as the others. They all 
sit upon stools, formed of a piece of 
plank nailed to two uprights. Their 
fork and spoon are of wood, and their 
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Brown bread and lintels compose his 
food. During Lent one meal a day of 
bread and water sustains life. Peanuts 
are sometimes served as dessert. 

At the back of the church, sur- 
rounded by a high brick wall, is God’s 
Acre, the last resting place of the Trap- 
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knife is of the poorest quality. The 
plates are of tin, and a brown stone 
pitcher about ten inches tall sits before 
each brother. In this is water, and 
on feast days, cider. On one side of 
the room is a pulpit, which a reader 
occupies during the meal. The Trap- 
pist never eats meat, fish or eggs. 


pist monk. To this solemn spot each 
member of the community directs his 
steps once a day, to meditate on the 
vanities of the world, and to pray for 
his comrades who have gone before. 
On our way to this graveyard we pass 
a grotto, a fac-simile of the Grotto of 
Lourdes, in France, where the Holy 
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Virgin appeared to St. Bernadette 
and said: “1 am the Immaculate Con- 
ception.” Here we see the figures of 
the saint and Virgin. The graves are 
made in symmetrical rows, and in such 
a way as to leave a space between each 
grave for another. So when a line of 
graves is made, they start over again, 
digging new ones between the old 
mounds. In this way a brother always 
knows where his resting-place is going 
to be, to the exact spot. And to this 
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custom is due, perhaps, the foolish 
superstition that each day the monks 
take a shovelful of dirt out of their 
own graves. Each grave is covered 
with ivy ; otherwise the ground is bare. 
At the head of each grave stands a 
small, black iron cross, with the name 
of the departed brother and the date 
of his death on it, in plain white let- 
ters. Priests are buried with their 
head at the feet of the lay brothers, so 
that even in death they can overlook 
their flock. No coffin enfolds the body 
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of a departed monk. He is simply 
wrapped in his cassock and laid away. 
This rule applies to the Abbot as well 
as to the humblest lay brother. There 
are about eighty monks buried here. 
And here, too, strange to say, the 
bones of one woman rest. Her grave 
is marked by a plain marble shaft, on 
which we read, “Ann Miles, Benefac- 
tress.” We learn from good Father 
Columban, the guest-master, that this 
lady succored the Abbey in time of 
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need, and all she asked in return was 
that her body might rest in the monks’ 
graveyard. Her prayer was granted. 

No women are allowed beyond the 
porter’s lodge. An exception is made 
in the case of the President’s wife or 
the Governor’s wife, who are allowed 
to go through all the place once. 

The community at Gethsemani is 
composed of three classes. The choir 
religious, the vow lay brothers, and 
the oblate lay brothers. The choir re- 
ligious are those whose education es- 
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pecially fits them for this office. They 
memorize the Psalms in Latin, and 
chant the entire Book of Psalms twice 
a week. Their garb is a white cassock, 
which in length barely escapes the 
ground, with a black scapular over 
it. Their vows are for life. The 
vow lay brothers, as their name indi- 
cates, are the working class of the 
order who have taken life vows. They 
sow, plant, reap, cut wood and perform 
all sorts of manual labor. Their cas- 
sock is brown. The oblate lay brothers’ 
duties are identical with the vow lay 
brothers, the only difference being 
that the former are not bound, and may 
leave the monastery whenever they 
please. The entire brotherhood wear 
cowls, and are girt about the waist 
with a broad leathern belt. Their vow 
is poverty, obedience and _ silence. 
When they meet each other, they 
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salute by bending the head. They 
cannot speak except by permission of 
the Superior, and when one brother 
knocks at the door of a room where 
another brother may be, a stamp of 
the foot is the sign for him to enter, 
instead of speaking. During the “Great 
Silence,” which lasts from six in the 
evening till six in the morning, not a 
word is spoken by any. And in the 
cloisters eternal silence reigns, not 
even the Superior speaking there. 
When any one comes and seeks ad- 
mission into the order, the rule by 
which they live is first explained to 
him. If he expresses himself willing 
to abide by it, a room is given him, and 
he becomes a postulant. At the ex- 
piration of two weeks he is given the 
His novitiate lasts 
two years. During this time he is free 
to leave if he should so desire. When 
two years are gone he takes the vows, 
and the world is lost. 
It seems strange to us of the world 
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how men can live as these do here. 
But a visit to the Abbey will dispel this 
mystery to a great extent. Father 
Cyprian, the Prior, is a man of vast 
learning, but he will tell you plainly 
that they are losing this life to gain 
the next. And should you who read 


this ever tire of the noise and strife of 
the world, a brief sojourn at Geth- 
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semani Abbey, with its solitude and 
quiet peace, will surely bring you rest. 
No one who knocks is ever refused 
admittance ; a clean, comfortable room 
and bed are given you, with three ex- 
cellent meals a day. When you leave 
no board bill is presented, and the 
blessings of these good men follow 
you as you step into the world dgain. 


THE UNDOING OF ELBERTSON. 
A STORY OF LATTER DAY POLITICS. 


By WILLIAM MAcLEop RAINE, 


, —tre-BERTSON, 76. 
¥ Ricker, 51. 
| Ae Cole, 34. 


That was how the vote 
stood when the Cole and 
Ricker factions just succeeded in forc- 
ing an adjournment of the Legislature 
after the ninety-seventh ballot for 
United States Senator had been taken. 
Even the adjournment was a near 
shave, the waverers being held in line 
just long enough to secure it and pre- 
vent the election of Elbertson on that 
evening. State Senator Jerry Dunne, 
grim fighter though he was, conceded 
to his chief, Judge Ricker, that Gov- 
ernor Elbertson would be elected on 


the ninety-eighth ballot, and that it 
was all over but the shouting. He 
went so far as to say that nothing less 
than a miracle could change the situa- 
tion, since adherents of both Ricker 
and Cole were already on a stampede 
to get under the Governor's banner. 

This was on Wednesday afternoon. 
Next morning, between nine and 
eleven, occurred the miracle. It would 
be a safe bet that Howard M. Elbert- 
son does not know to this day that the 
determining factor in the choice of a 
United States Senator was the rob- 
bing of an apple orchard by three 
barefoot, tow-headed Irish lads. 

The fickle goddess Luck had begun 


** CLAYTON WHEELED IN HIS REVOLVING CHAIR, HIS BLACK EYES SNAPPING FIRE.”’ 
Drawn by Clare Angell. 
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to take a hand in the game long before 
Jimmie Riordan fell grievously sick 
with the colic, induced by an overdose 
of green apples, but from that time she 
moved events swiftly forward to their 
denouement. Jimmie howled so dole- 
fully that his mother, ignorant of the 
apple episode, conjured up dire visions 
of fearful diseases and sudden death. 
When the suburban electric car 112 
appeared, she flagged it and brought 
Motorman Riordan into the cottage 
for a consultation. In consequence 
the car arrived down town fifteen min- 
utes late, and the Hon. Frank Clay- 
ton had walked the two miles from 
his house to his office in a vile humor. 
The night before Mr. Clayton had 
given a select dinner in the interests 
of Governor Elbertson’s candidacy, at 
which he had secured, by means not to 
be inquired into too closely, enough 
votes to elect that gentleman. Dur- 
ing the course of the evening, under 
stress of excitement, Clayton had 
eaten and drunk unwisely for a dys- 
peptic, and he had naturally spent a 
sleepless and troubled night. All the 
way down town his wrath, simmered 
and boiled. He was in that frame of 
mind when it is easy for one to be- 
come persuaded that the world has en- 
tered into a conspiracy against him, 
and he succeeded in working himself 
into an execrable temper, so that by 
the time he had reached the offices of 
Gallup & Clayton he was ready to hit 
savagely the first head that offered. 
As it chanced, the red poll of 
“Teddy” Black was tke first to offer 
itself a sacrifice. Young Black was 
studying law with the firm, and he was 
as full of ambition as the committee 
room of a convention is of smoke. 
There was a certain unimportant place 
in the land office which his soul longed 
mightily for, as a nice, easy way of 
furnishing the funds for him to con- 
tinue his law studies, and he hit upon 
this morning to wait upon Clayton to 
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ask the promise of the appointment. 
He had talked with Clayton in regard 
to it before, but the matter had not 
come to a definite settlement, though 
Black had been led to believe that the 
lawyer would secure the place for him. 

Clayton was reading a letter when 
Black entered the inner office. It was 
from a client, whose case had been 
thrown out of court, owing to a care- 
less technical flaw in the complaint 
which Clayton had drawn up. It is al- 
most superfluous to add that the let- 
ter had not increased the lawyer’s 
good humor. 

“What do you want?” he barked. 

“T came to see you, Mr. Clayton, 
about that place in the land office we 
were talking about the other—” 

“You can’t have it,” snarled the law- 
yer, abruptly, without looking up from 
the letter. 

“Why, I understood you to say—" 

“It doesn’t matter what you under- 
stood. You haven't sufficient claim to 
the place, and you can't have it,” re- 
torted Clayton, doggedly, still osten- 
sibly buried in the paper before him. 

Black was nothing if not persistent, 
and there was something indescrib- 
ably irritating in the tone and manner 
of the politician. The temper of the 
young man was beginning to rise un- 
der what looked like a studied insult. 

“T don't know why I haven’t suffi- 
cient claims to it,” he answered, flush- 
ing. “Before the election I worked 
for the party like a dog. The central 
committee kept me speaking about all 
the time. They never did let up on 
me. Looks to me as if I had decided 
claims to it.” 

Clayton wheeled in his revolving 
chair, his black eyes snapping fire. 
“Very well; take your claims some- 
where else. I don’t see them, and I 
don't care to listen to your exposition 
of them. I may add that I’m not in 
politics solely for the furtherance of 
your political ambitions, Mr. Black.” 
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Then, as the other started to speak, 
he banged his hand down on the desk 
in front of him. “That's all there is to 
it. The matter is closed so far as I 
am concerned.” 

“Seems to me you have changed 
your mind in a hurry,” the young man 
ventured, rebelliously. “You as good 
as promised me your influence.” 

Clayton indulged in angry person- 
alities. He took a brutal pleasure in 
“turning down” the young fellow as 
hard as he could. There was a good 
deal of the bully about Clayton, 
usually suppressed, but occasionally 
in evidence, and he felt better after he 
had finished dressing down his clerk. 
In fact, his little diatribe quite re- 
stored him to his normal condition. 

“Teddy” went back to his desk in 
the outer office, boiling with impotent 
rage. He had been insolently tram- 
pled upon, and he was hot to resent it 
if he could only find a way. The sound 
of gay whistling a few minutes later 
from within Clayton’s room struck 
him like a blow in the face. Curiously 
enough, of all the sneering things that 
the lawyer had said none hurt so much 
as his reference to Black’s speeches as 
“schoolboy heroics.” The description 
had enough of truth to make its vic- 
tim writhe. He remembered now 
having noticed old campaigners smile 
at some of his finest periods, and retro- 
spectively his self-esteem was sore 
wounded at its most delicate point. It 
was a long time before he could com- 
pose himself sufficiently to work. 

When he did return to the pleadings 
which he was studying, the undercur- 
rent of his mind still dallied with the 
thought of a feasible revenge. Per- 
haps that was why he glanced over the 
paper before him without at first real- 
izing its importance, but gradually 
it came to him that this was a very 
important private document, which 
must have slipped among these old 
law papers by some accident of care- 
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lessness. He looked up quickly to see 
that he was unobserved, then slid the 
document into his inside coat pocket. 

He picked up his hat and walked 
quickly to the elevator, for he wanted 
to get away by himself where he could 
examine his find undisturbed. He de- 
tected big possibilities in it, if it were 
what it seemed to be. Already his 
mind was actively devising the best 
means of utilizing it for his own ad- 
vantage and to the disadvantage of 
the Honorable Frank Clayton. -If his 
use of the paper hurt anybody else, in- 
cidentally, that could not be helped, 
and certainly was not his fault. He 
had the interests of Teddy Black to 
look after first of all. 

When the office boy came in, an 
hour later, to the headquarters of the 
Ricker forces to say that a young man 
wanted to see Judge Ricker immedi- 
ately, he stood before two men who 
were enduring the foretaste of defeat 
and found it very bitter to the palate. 

“Tell him I’m busy—can't see any 
one just now,” said Ricker, gloomily. 

The boy seemed to have anticipated 
this answer, for he stood his ground. 
“Says it's very important, and won't 
wait; says it is about the election.” 

The Judge said evil things about the 
election. 

“Better see him. He may have 
something of importance to tell,” sug- 
gested Dunne. 

“Yes, he probably wants to tell me 
that he is going over to Elbertson. 
I've had six men tell me that this 
morning,” laughed the Judge, ruefully. 

But the office boy, remembering his 
tip, had already disappeared, and pres- 
ently a young man stood in his place. 
Dunne thought he recognized him. 

“Good morning. Studying law with 
Gallup & Clayton, aren’t you?” he 
asked. 

“T was,” returned Black. 
them this morning.” 

Jerry Dunne flashed a_ speaking 


“I quit 
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look at his chief and sat up straight in 
his seat. Something in the truculent 
manner of the speaker was eloquent 
of resentment and suggested to Dunne 
that he had come to sell a secret. The 
State Senator waited with cool alert- 
ness for him to begin, which Black 
seemed to find a difficulty in doing. 

“I hear that Governor Elbertson 
has secured a majority and expects to 
be elected this morning,” he said at 
last, awkwardly. 

Dunne took the cigar from his 
mouth and leisurely blew a ring of 
smoke into the air before he answered, 
gravely: 

“Did you come to tell us this? It’s 
very good of you, I’m sure.” 

Terence Black grinned. “No, I pre- 
sume you knew that. The fact is—” 
There he stopped, apparently reluc- 
tant to tell what the fact was. 

“Yes?” insinuated Dunne, gently. 

“The fact is that I have become 
convinced that the election of Gov- 
ernor Elbertson to the Senate will not 
be for the best interests of the party 
or the state. I have been led to be- 
lieve this by reason of certain private 
information which has come to me, 
and I have decided to turn the matter 
over into your hands, to do with as 
you see fit, subject to certain stipula- 
tions on my part.” Black recited the 
little speech he had prepared so care- 
fully as if it had been a proclamation. 

Ricker’s face had taken on a look of 
anxious hope and expectation, but 
Jerry Dunne never winked an eyelash. 

“May I ask the nature of this evi- 
dence or information you speak of? 
I‘or instance, is it oral or documen- 
tary?” he asked, indifferently. 

“T don't mind telling you exactly 
what it is. I have documentary evi- 
dence in his own handwriting to show 
that Governor Elbertson deliberately 
betrayed the interests of the people 
in behalf of a corporation. I obtained 
possession of it this morning in rather 
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a curious way. Of course you gentle- 
men are both aware that Elbertson 
was elected Governor on the reform 
ticket, personally pledged to the mu- 
nicipal ownership of the waterworks 
by this city. Owing to the terms of 
the charter of the present water com- 
pany, it was necessary to pass a bill 
through the Legislature in order to in- 
sure the legality of municipal owner- 
ship. You will remember that when a 
bill to this effect was presented to the 
Governor for his signature, he vetoed 
it on the ground that the bill as it 
stood was fatally defective in form. 
His veto message was so able and so 
convincing that he gained great credit 
with the people for refusing to indorse 
a bill which would have proved a 
mere sham and a failure.” , 

“This is all very true, but I fail to 
see what bearing it has on the case,” 
broke in Ricker, impatiently. 

“You will see in a minute,” answered 
Black. “The lobbying for the water 
company was done by Clayton. The 
bill which passed the Legislature and 
went to the Governor for his signature 
was drawn up by him. I happen to 
know this, because I found the first 
draft of the bill in the office this morn- 
ing. On the margin of the paper I 
find certain notes in the handwriting 
of Governor Elbertson, proposing 
changes in the form. Those changes 
were made in the bill before it was 
submitted to a vote; they were made 
in almost the identical words he used, 
and these changes were the very 
points in the bill which he shows in 
his message to be defective. 

“In other words, he himself helped 
to change the bill in order to give him 
a more plausible excuse to veto it,” 
suggested Judge Ricker. “One might 
have expected a trick like that from 
Clayton, but I am surprised at Elbert- 
son. Que diable allait-il faire dans cette 
galore?” 

“T don’t savvy Latin myself,” ans- 
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wered the Hon. Jerry Dunne placidly. 
“But I think I do see this, that if this 
thing is worked right, Elbertson’s 
cake is dough." 

“They will deny the handwriting 
and swear it is a forgery. The whole 
story may hurt us more than it does 
him,” said Ricker, pacing nervously 
up and down the room. 

“I found pinned to the paper a let- 
ter from Governor Elbertson to Mr. 
Clayton explaining more definitely the 
changes he proposed, and his reason 
for them,” put in young Black. “He 
asks Clayton in the letter to burn them 
both.” 

Jerry Dunne got up from his seat 
with the light of battle in his eyes. 
“That settles it, then. We've got 
them where the wool is short. Did 
you say you have the papers with you, 
Mr. Black ?” 

Terence Black hesitated, and the 
politician interpreted his hesitation so 
correctly and so baldly that the young 
man had the grace to blush. 

“Oh, er—the conditions you spoke 
of, Mr. Black. I seem to have heard 
somewhere that you wanted a place in 
the land office. Is that right?” 

Young Black had the instinct of his 
race for making the most of his polit- 
ical opportunities. Yesterday a place 
in the land office had been the one 
thing to be desired, but now that he 
stood in a position to demand some- 
thing better, he would have counted 
himself a fool to. let false modesty 
stand in his way. There was a fat lit- 
tle sinecure in the customs office at 
South Willapa. It carried with it no 
work:and good pay,—the very thing 
for a penniless young lawyer just 
ready to branch out for himself. He 
asked the promise of it boldly. 

Dunne looked at him in surprise, 
just touched with admiration at his 
impudence. “You're not over modest, 
Mr. Black. I suppose you know that 
there are a dozen very prominent party 
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workers who would not object to tak- 
ing that job. There would be some 
talk if it were given to so young a man 
as you, and one so new to politics.” 

“Elbertson would give it me in 
exchange for the papers I have in my 
pocket,” suggested Black, with just 
the suggestion of a threat in his voice. 

Dunne looked at Ricker, who took 
the cigar from his mouth and nodded 
slightly. ‘Very well, Mr. Black. The 
place is yours,” said Jerry. 

“Do I hear Judge Ricker say so?” 

“Yes, I shall make it a point to see 
that you get it.” 

Black turned over the papers to 
them, and for five minutes the two 
men examined them in silence. At 
the end of that time Jerry spoke. 

“T think we’re ready to send for Mr. 
Clayton now,” he said, grimly. “I 
suppose you don't want him to see you 
here, Black?” 

“Yes, sir; that’s just what I do 
want,” answered Black. 


II. 


Confident expectancy was written 
all over the smiling face of the Hon. 
Frank Clayton as he came jauntily 
into the Ricker headquarters. He felt 
that he was coming to receive the un- 
conditional surrender of the enemy. 
He lifted his eyebrows at sight of the 
scowling face of Black, but it was evi- 
dent from his manner that he had no 
suspicion of what was coming. 

“We sent for you, Clayton—” be- 
gan Dunne. 

“I guess I know why you sent for 
me, Jerry,” smiled Clayton. ‘It was 
to tell me that Judge Ricker is going 
to withdraw in favor of Elbertson. 
Isn't that about it ?” 

“Well, not exactly,” answered Jerry, 
dryly. “TI sent for you to arrange for 
the withdrawal of Elbertson in the 
manner most consistent with dignity 
to yourselves.” 

The cool assurance of the other 


* "A PALPABLE FORGERY,’ HE MANAGED TO SAY.” 


Drawn by Clare Angell. 
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staggered Clayton for an instant. 

“Eh? What’s that? Well of all the 
nervy things—why, we’ve got the elec- 
tion in our pocket, and you know it.” 
He laughed hardily, then stopped to 
say, with a touch of patronage in his 
voice: “Come, Jerry. We’ve got you 
beaten. Bluffs don’t go. What’s your 
little game ?” 

“You had us beaten an hour ago, 
but the tables are turned. Now we’ve 
got you beaten,” corrected Dunne. 

A dread of having slipped up some- 
where in his calculations swept over 
Clayton, but, though his mind groped 
desperately with the situation, he 
could find no ground for fear. He 
was visibly perturbed, but he laughed 
again, and he himself noticed that the 
laugh rang nervous. 

“I’m from Missouri; I have to be 
shown. Speak your little piece.” 

“Well, we’re here to show you. The 
fact is, Clayton, we have competent 
evidence to show that while Elbertson 
was ostensibly working for municipal 
ownership of the waterworks, he was 
in reality knifing it in the interests of 
the water company. 

“IT hear you say it,” drawled Clay- 
ton, insolently. 

“You'll hear me prove it in the Sen- 
ate an hour from now unless Elbert- 
son withdraws in the meantime,” re- 
turned Dunne, composedly. 

“Am I to be honored with a sight 
of this damning evidence?” sneered 
the other. 

Jerry signalled 
stepped forward and locked the door. 
Then State Senator Dunne handed to 
Clayton the typewritten copy of the 
bill. The latter had thought it safely 
destroyed, and the sight of it startled 
him. ‘ 

“A palpable forgery,” he managed 
to say. . 

“I expected you to say that. Is this 
a forgery, too?” Dunne passed over 
to him the letter. 


to Black, who. 
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For a long time Clayton looked at it 
in silence. He felt as if he were caught 
in a trap and could find no way to 
break out. His brain seemed numb. 
He could not think in presence of this 
hideous fact, so much worse than any- 
thing he could have expected. It was 
burning itself upon him that in not 
burning the letter as he had been di- 
rected, he alone would be responsible 
for Elbertson’s defeat. Presently he 
spoke, and his voice was dry and 
husky. 

“You'll have to give me a few min- 
utes to talk with Elbertson. I thought 
I had destroyed this cursed thing.” 

He went out heavily, dispirited and 
discomfited, a beaten man. All the 
jaunty insolence and insouciance had 
vanished from his manner. The three 
men in the room looked after him, and 
one of them had the malignant light 
of triumph shining in his eyes. 

“T don’t envy him the quarter of an 
hour he is going to spend with Elbert- 
son,” said Jerry. 

“No; there appears to me to be the 
making of a very pretty quarrel in the 
situation,” laughed Ricker. 

“T’d give a hundred dollars to be 
there and see it,” put in Black. 

Jerry turned on him curiously. 
“You seem to have it in for him some- 
how. What’s your down on him? I’m 
rather sorry for the poor devil myself. 
He put up a winning fight if it had not 
been for this unforeseen  circum- 
stance.” 

“Are you? I’m_ not,” returned 
Terry, savagely. “I’m paying a debt. 
Say he knifed me in a business deal. 
Say I can’t swallow that d——d pat 
ronizing smile of his. Say I don’t 
like the color of his hair. Put it any 
way you like, so you remember that 
I’m doing this to square accounts. If 
it had not been for that I should have 
gone to Elbertson.” 

Dunne laughed lightly. 

‘Well, I don’t know as it is any of 

vv 
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my business. I’ve got enough to do 
attending to my own little vendettas 
without running Clayton’s for him.” 

“He didn’t like it, did he? Not quite 
so cocksure when he left as when he 
came in,” gloated Black. “Maybe he’ll 
learn from this that men aren’t to be 
treated like dogs with impunity.” 

Clayton was away so long that 
Ricker grew nervous. ‘They will be- 
gin balloting pretty soon,” he said, 
pacing restlessly up and down. 

“T guess I'll be there with these 
documents when they do,” returned 
Jerry, through a nimbus of smoke. 

When Clayton returned he had 
pulled himself together again. He 
was once more the suave politician, 
ready to acknowledge defeat, if he 
must, but not to show himself over- 
whelmed by it. 

“This is the last call for dinner in 
the dining car, I suppose?” he asked, 
tentatively. ‘‘No use talking—money 
no object, I presume ?” 

“No, sir; we’re not blackmailers. 
We're in this fight to win,” answered 
Jerry. “Either you make the election 
of Judge Ricker possible, in which 
case we turn over to you these papers, 
or else we make public the whole 
story. It does not matter to us which 
you choose.” 

“Well, Elbertson withdraws. Of 
course I know I have to thank Mr. 
Black for this pleasant little surprise 
party. I trust you have promised to 
take good care of him, Jerry, and not 
let him starve for want of lucrative 
employment. The curious thing is 
that I remember burning these papers. 
I suppose I must have burnt the car- 
bon copy of the bill and so made it 
possible for him to steal the original.” 

Black’s eyes flashed. “Steal isn’t 
the word, Mr. Clayton. I simply didn’t 
propose to stand by and see such men 
prey on the public any longer. I ad- 
mit that I had my own little private 
account to settle.” 
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“You’re a very public-spirited citi- 
zen, Mr. Black,” retorted Clayton. 
Then he quoted, contemptuously :— 


‘*His honor rooted in dishonor stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true!”’ 


The young man flushed. ‘“You’ve 
got the devil of a nerve to tell me that 
after the way you jumped on me this 
morning. I was not bound to you by 
any ties of gratitude or honor, and I 
take the liberty of repeating to you 
your own words, ‘That I am not in 
politics entirely to further your po- 
litical ambitions,’ Mr. Clayton.” 

“T should judge from the sample you 
have given us this morning that you 
have the dear public’s interests alone 
in your mind,” sneered Clayton. 

Ten minutes later a whisper passed 
like fire through the State House that 


‘Elbertson was going to withdraw. 


Excited legislators confided to each 
other that there was something new 
on the boards which they did not un- 
derstand. Back-country members, 
whose votes had been paid for, won- 
dered whether it was possible after all, 
that the goods were not to be delivered. 

When Clayton rose in his place, cool 
and matter-of-fact, as usual, he was the 
focus of a hundred pair of excited 
eyes. Those who expected a sensa- 
tional announcement were disappoint- 
ed. He merely stated that, owing to 
a sudden attack of heart failure, the 
physicians of Governor Elbertson had 
insisted on absolute freedom from 
worry for the next few months, and 
that it had been found imperative for 
him to seek rest in travel. It was, 
therefore, his duty regretfully to an- 
nounce the withdrawal of Governor 
Elbertson from the senatorial race. 

The ninety-eighth ballot for United 
States Senator had just been taken, 
and the mobof grave legislators were 
shouting themselves hoarse like school- 
boys. Judge Ricker had been elected 
by an overwhelming majority. 


CROSS WAYS. 


By EpEN PHILPOTTS, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ CHILDREN OF THE Mist,” Etc. 


Concluding the novelette begun in the June number. 


The scene is laid in the wilds of the Dartmoor Mr. Philpotts knows so well— 
a desolate country dotted with the ruins of ancient powder mills. Anthony May- 
bridge, a young gentleman of more heart than head, is sent by his parents into the 
country in order to efface the memory of an unhappy love affair. He lodges with 


Daccombe, an elderly farmer, whose oldest son, Dick, a surly, ill-natured fellow, is 
engaged to a sweet girl, Jane, who lives with the family. The girl’s innocent sym- 


pathy for Anthony is repaid by him with equally 
must needs put a wrong interpretation upon it. 


innocent admiration, but Dick 
He insults Anthony to his face, 


and the latter determines to give the lout more reason for his anger.—THE EDpITOR. 


IV. 


to reserve the problems of 


Mc DACCOMBE was wont 
the working day until night- 
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} ( trouble. 


fall; and her husband solved them as 
best he could during those brief min- 
utes that intervened between the ex- 
tinction of the candle and his first 
snore. An honest but unsentimental 
man, love for his offspring had never 
particularly marked his mind. He was 

contented that his sons should 


7 “quarrel, and that Dick should 


/ thrash Davey when he felt so 
, disposed, for it saved him the 
He held that each did 
the other good. 

This cheerless fact now ap- 
peared, for upon a night soon 
after Christmas, Mrs. Daccombe 
approached her husband upon a 
matter of sentiment, and won 
colder comfort from him than she 
expected. He gave her an obvious 
opportunity to approach the subject, 
otherwise it is doubtful whether she 
would have had the courage to do so. 
That day, to the farmer’s astonish- 
ment and gratification, Anthony 
Maybridge had returned from a 
brief Christmas vacation. The 
holiday extended over a fort- 
night, and Daccombe fully be- 
lieved that he had seen the last of 
his pupil; but Anthony returned, 
declared a renewed interest in 
matters agricultural, and gave 
the farmer to understand that he 
should continue to reside at 
Cross Ways for the present. 
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Now Jonathan laughed as_ he 
stretched himself on his bed; he 
laughed and wondered what had 
brought young Maybridge back to 
the Moor. Whereupon his wife read 
him the riddle. 

“Not you, nor yet the work, nor yet 
the shooting,” she said. “’Tis right 
as you should knaw, however, for 
trouble’s brewing, if I can see, an’ ’tis 
our awn son will smart for it.” 

“Us have all got to smart, off an’ 
on, though how that moon-calf of a 
boy be going to hurt Dick or Davey, 
I can’t tell.” 

“Not Davey—though ’twas him as 
found it out, I reckon. He’s venom- 
ous against his brother—always was, 
worse luck. Dick rubs it into the 
bwoy, and Davey hurts him with bit- 
ter mouth-speech when he can. “Tis 
this way, that young gen'leman be 
getting a deal too fond of Jane Stan- 
berry by the looks of it. That’s what 
he’s comed back for, I reckon. Davey 
spat it out essterday when Dick clout- 
ed his head. Her wasn't theer, so the 
boy up an’ said as Dick’s temper 
would weary the Dowl, an’ that Jane 
was looking away from him to a bet- 
ter. Lucky I was by, else Dick would 
have done the li'l twoad a mischief. 
He grawed thunder-black, yet I could 
see by his wrath he knawed the tale 
were more than Davey’s spite.” 

“Them two takes after your family, 
mother, an’ no mistake. Yet I hope 
they won't turn gaolbirds.” 

The woman felt the tears in her 
weary eyes. She wiped them away 
and turned in bed. 

“They’m as God made ’em, master ; 
please Him they'll be better friends 
come Davey grows up. But what 
must us do?” 

“Do? Naught.” 

“Surely you've got your son’s good 
at heart? Think what ’tis for Dick to 
see that wicked girl coolin’, coolin’ by 
inches. Gall for him, poor dear!” 
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But the man only laughed, sleepily. 

“Strongest wins in this world. If 
Richard ban’t stout enough to keep 
his woman by his awn arts, us can't 
help him.” 

“You might send this young chap 
"bout his business.” 

“An’ fling away two pounds a week ? 
No fay! Girls is easier picked up than 
two pound a week. Let Dick do 
what’s in him. He ban’t ’feared of 
that slack-twisted, yellow-haired chap, 
be he? Let him show the maiden 
which is the better man, an’ not come 
bleating to his mother like a hungry 
lamb to a ewe.” 

“He never comed hisself !” 

“Well, what’s to hinder him from 
using his fists? Nought brings a 
man down in a girl’s eyes like a good 
hiding. Let ’em settle it same way as 
the tom-cats do.” 

“T do b’lieve your heart be made o’ 
moor stone.” 

“Good job if ’twas. Ban’t no use 
being built o’ putty, nor yet pity, ‘pon 
Dartymoor. Now shut your clack an’ 
let me go to sleep.” 

The woman sighed and closed her 
eyes. 

“T'll tell Dick what you say. Good 
night, master.” 

V. 

Anthony Maybridge had, in truth, 
discovered that everything depends 
upon the point of view. What was a 
deed past understanding in one wo- 
man, appeared to him quite defensible 
for another. He had grown into a 
very steady admiration of Jane Stan- 
berry, and he told himself that her at- 
tachment to the warrener was a seri- 
ous error. This he firmly believed, 
apart from the other question of his 
personal regard for Jane. He dis- 
cussed the matter with a grand im- 
partiality, and felt confident that her 
future must be ruined if shared with 
such a surly and cross-grained churl 
as Richard Daccombe. 
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Presently he expressed the same 
fear to Jane herself, and she was much 
astonished to find no great indigna- 
tion flame up in her mind before such 
a proposition. She confessed the 
thought had occurred to her, and 
asked Anthony how it could have 
struck him, also. Whereupon he de- 
clared that his suspicion was awakened 
solely from disinterested regard for 
her welfare and future happiness. In 
brief, a situation stale enough devel- 
oped, with that brisk growth to be ob- 
served in all similar complications 
when thev are exhibited by primitive 
natures. Such seeds grow in virgin 
and uncultured hearts with a rapidity 
not manifest where the subjects are 
sophisticated and bound about with 
the etiquette of their order. 

Jane Stanberry observed the radical 
differences between these men; she 
found Dick’s cloudy spirit and gloomy 
nature grow daily darker by contrast 
with the ardor and sanguine tempera- 
ment of Anthony. Indeed, Richard 
did grow more morose, as was to be 
expected, while he watched such a 
play develop, and apparently stood 
powerless as any other spectator to 
change the plot of it. 

But at last his sense of wrong 
pricked passion and he stirred himself. 
Most firmly he believed all fault lay 
with Maybridge alone, and he attrib- 
uted to that youth a guile and subtlety 
quite beyond his real powers of mind. 
Dick accused his rival of having se- 
duced the love of Jane against her in- 
ner will—a thing obviously not possi- 
ble—and upon that judgment he pre- 
pared to act. 

For her part, the girl let conscience 
sting until the stab grew dull and 
failed to disturb her comfort. Each 
exhibition of ferocity from Richard 
lessened her uneasiness and justified 
her in her own eyes. She plotted to 
meet the other man in secret; yet, still 
she played a double part and out- 
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wardly pretended that Dick was all in 
all to her. 

So stood things when Mary Dac- 
combe spoke to her son; and his 
father’s advice seemed good to the 
man and chimed very harmoniously 
with personal desire, for he had 
reached a point where he itched to 
bruise and batter his adversary. 
Chance helped him in this ambition, 
and a discovery fired him to instant 
force of arms. 

Returning home from the Moor 
upon a night when it was supposed 
that he meant to stop in his hut on the 
warren, the man came through the 
ruins, and was astonished to see a 
light glimmering from the silent deso- 
lation. It had grown late on a cold, 
moonlit night in late January, and 
nothing could have been more unex- 
pected than the presence of any 
human being in the old powder mills 
at such a time. Supposing that he had 
surprised his brother Davey, Dick 
crept silently to the spot, and pres- 
ently discovered that the brightness 
gleamed in two bars set at a right 
angle and flashed from the door of a 
ruin. The place was windowless, but 
the ill-fitting entrance revealed a 
flame within. Richard recognized the 
building as Case House No. 4, and at 
once associated the intruder with his 
brother. Even as he did so, his heart 
beat faster at the thought of danger— 
not to Davey, but to himself. Creep- 
ing closer, however, voices reached 
him, and he discovered that not his 
brother, but Anthony Maybridge and 
Jane Stanberry were there together. 

Tingling with passion, he had some 
ado to keep from kicking in the door 
and bursting upon them, but he de- 
sisted, and with an effort crept away 
to reflect. Almost immediately upon 
his departure he heard them follow- 
ing, so he turned and met them at the 
little bridge. 

“A fine night for a walk wi’ another 
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man’s girl,” he said, suddenly appear- 
ing out of darkness and standing in the 
way of the guilty pair. “You thought 
I was out of hearing, no doubt, as 
you’ve thought often enough of late, 
I'll swear, when I was closer than you 
reckoned. For two pins I'd blow your 
fool’s head off your shoulders.” 

Jane shrank back, and Maybridge 
stammered and stuttered. 

“That’s not the way to talk,” he 
said. 

“Talk! God’s truth, I ban’t here 
to talk—I leave that for you. 
What be you doin’ wi’ my maid 
these many days? Tell me 
that!” 


“] will, I’m glad of this, == 
I’ve felt an awful brute lately; || = 
but you'll make me feel bet- —= = 


ter in a minute. 
telling Jane that she’s mak- — 
ing a big mistake to marry 
you. It's my honest opinion, and I 
ought to have told you.” 

“Honest! Wonder the word doan’t 
choke you, you gert, hulking, lazy 
clown! Behind a man’s back to do it! 
Thief that you be.” 

“Not at all. I’ve never hidden from 
Jane—” 

“Shut your mouth, you hookem- 
snivey fox, or I’ll hammer your white 
teeth down your throat! Stand up to 
me, now, this instant moment, an’ 
us’ll see who’s the best man. ’Tis time 
this here woman knowed the straw 
you’m made of, for all your size.” 

He flung down his gun and his coat, 
then turned up his sleeves and waited. 

“We can’t fight before a girl—im- 
possible,” said Anthony. 

“Doan’t she want us to? Ban’t she 
hungry to see us do it? Come on, or 
I'll beat you like a dog.” 

“What’s the good of making an ex- 
hibition of yourself, Richard? I was 
the runner-up in the amateur heavy- 
weights two years running. I can 
smother you, but I don’t want to.” 


I’ve been ~—*—,~* 


Drawn by Margaret Fernie. 

“Doan’t blow so loud afore you see 
what ’tis to fight a chap in the right,” 
cried Richard with passion. 

So we shift our standpoint at the 
beck of chance and call virtue to our 
aid when accidentally enrolled under 
her banner. He stood where he had 
trampled his little brother’s fish into 
the ground and laughed at the child’s 
rage. ’ 

“You'd better go,” said Maybridge 
to Jane. “I’m awfully sorry about 
this, but—” 

He was cut short, for the other 
rushed in and struck him a heavy blow 
on the side of the face. Anthony 
shook his head and snorted. 

“Tf you will have it, you shall,” he 
said; “but I’m sorry, because you're 
right and I’m in the wrong—more or 
less.” 

Jane fled at the first blow, and the 
battle began. Maybridge quickly 
proved that the looseness of his great 
limbs was combined with other gifts 
proper to a boxer. He _ smarted 
doubly: from the other’s insults and 
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only lusted to do injury. Once 
Maybridge might have knocked him 
out of time, but he desisted; then, 
angered by a brutal kick on the calf of 
the leg, he got inside Dick’s arms, 
clenched, gripped the 
bef, smaller man likea bear, 
1 , and with a cross-but- 
tock hurled him 
heavily backwards. 
They had fought to 
the river’s 
bank, and now, 
luckily for the 

| loser’s neck, he 
\ fell into the 
'| water. He 
struggled to his 
Ht | feet and stood 
,| a moment in 
the dancing 
play of moon- 


from the sense that they were de- 
served. He had ill-used Richard, and 
his dislike for him, once loosed, was 
proportionately bitter; for we can 
easier forgive those who have wronged 
us than those whom we _ have 
wronged. 

Stung thus, the young man let 
his strength and skill have vent. 
He took and gave some punish- <= 
ment, but he was a disciplined 
fighter and very easily kept out of 
the heavy rushes of the keeper. 
Then, at the first opportunity 
which Richard offered, Maybridge 
knocked him squarely off his legs 
with a tremendous blow over the 
heart. He rose slowly, but the 
edge of his strength was gone. 
His anger nearly choked him 
before this reverse, while 
Maybridge, on the other 


hand, had fought himself into 
a good humor. Presently, at 
close quarters, he hit rather 
low, and Dick cursed him. 
“Fight fair, you devil!’ he 


light upon the 
foaming 
stream. Then 
he crawled to 
the bank, and 


had scarcely the 
strength to 
climb it. There 
he lay panting 
for some time. 
Anthony 
brought him 
his coat, and of- 


gasped. 

“Fair enough,” puffed the. | 
other. “Well up on your | |}: 
small ribs. You'll see the 
mark when you look in th« | } je 
morning.” rail 

By mutual con- , 


sent they rested ) 
presently; then fered to give 
the battle was re- oe ; a 
newed, and, know- ME nome 5 ut Dic 
ing himself beaten COLU MI ae heer 
: Jes 
eae OF WL AME his He with 


the game, Richard 
Daccombe let his 
temper loose and 
fell to fighting like 
a mad dog rather 
than aman. Now 


difficulty, walk- 
ed along beside 
his conqueror. 
“This is the 
| beginning,” he 


SHOT 

UP INTO va } 

TRIE snr K' . if i HI 
\4 


it was the other's Hy ly lt | | | said, ‘‘not the 
turn tocry caution, 1k } | ) end. If you 
but there was little use, for k Drawn by con't leave 
the keeper had no ears; he iat / Margaret Fernie. Cross Ways be- 
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fore the week’s out, you never will— 
not alive.” 

“Don’t talk rot like that. I thought 
you were a good sportsman, anyway, 
but you're not, it seems, and that’s the 
worst you can say against any man. I 
was going—God’s my judge that I’m 
telling you the truth. I was going 
away to-morrow—for a time, at any 
rate. She wished it. But now—now 
you threaten me as if you were a cut- 
throat, I shan’t move—not an inch. 
And if there’s any blackguardly at- 
tempt on your part to do me an injury, 
I'll break your neck, Daccombe; so, 
now you’re warned. Anyway, I’ve 
shown I was right. A girl would be 
a mad woman to marry such a lu- 
natic.” 

“Talk on, now, if you’ve got the 
wind to do it,” answered Richard, “but 
the last word will be mine.” 


VI. 


A deadly malignity dominated the 
beaten man after his reverse, and, in- 
asmuch as Jane Stanberry, now at the 
cross ways of her life, fell from honor 
and played a base part out of fear, her 
lover continued to believe that his 
enemy alone was responsible for Jane’s 
weakness. He blamed the girl, but 
his love did not diminish, and he con- 
tinued to believe that Anthony May- 
bridge once removed, she would re- 
turn to him with eyes that again saw 
clearly. He attributed his conqueror’s 
conduct to a wicked strength of pur- 
pose, whereas mere feebleness and an 
amorous nature were responsible for 
it. The woman was at least as guilty 
as the man, and now an added blame 
belonged to her, for while Anthony 
henceforth openly declared himself the 
rival of Richard, she held the balance 
a little longer between them—chiefly 
from fear of Mrs. Daccombe. Her 
decision was made, yet very carefully 
she concealed it, and Richard con- 
tinued in error. - 
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From his mistaken conclusion and 
smarting still with venom bred of the 
wounds Anthony had inflicted, the 
keeper proceeded to a criminal deed. 
Such active hatred as he now felt 
would stick at nothing, and a fortnight 
after his reverse came the black in- 
spiration that he waited for. 

A veiled antagonism reigned be- 
tween the men after their battle; then 
matters seemed to sink into customary 
course. Richard absented himself 
from home more than usual; Anthony 
abandoned shooting and took to hunt- 
ing instead. 

Once more it happened that the 
warrener saw a light burning in No. 4 
Case House by night, and, passing by, 
heard Maybridge within, whistling to 
pass the time until Jane’s arrival. 
Richard slunk by awhile, and pres- 
ently, like a ghost, Jane flitted by him. 
A flash of light fell upon the waste as 
she opened the door, then all grew 
dark again. Still the wronged lover 
remained within ear-shot, and accident 
killed his sudden gust of passion 
against the girl, for he heard a sob, 
and listened to a weak, vain protest 
from her against the double part she 
was constrained to play. She accused 
Anthony of drawing her to him against 
all honor and right feeling; whereupon 
the listener departed, not desirous to 
hear more and confirmed in his judg- 
ment of facts. 

-He visited the old Case House in 
the middle of the next day, and grit his 
teeth at sight of a rough carving— 
two hearts with familiar initials be- 
neath them. Then he examined the 
concealed blasting powder and sur- 
veyed its position with respect to the 
main walls of the building. Satisfied 
of this, he proceeded into the air, took 
a heavy clasp-knife, cut down a foot 
beneath the grass and turf and re- 
moved two bricks from the foundation 
of the Case House. Within them was 
a thin layer of concrete; there fol- 
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lowed the match-boarding, and then 
came the gunpowder. Calculating the 
exact spot of his excavation, Richard 
entered the hut and pursued his work 
from inside, after carefully moving the 
powder beyond reach of any spark that 
might be struck from his attack on the 
concrete. With light, numerous blows 
he gained his end and soon had a clean 
hole running from beneath the maga- 
zine to the ground outside. This he 
filled with gunpowder, replaced the 
mass of the explosive above it, re- 
turned the bricks to their original po- 
sitions and covered up the space out- 
side with turf and dry fern. 

A scrap of touchwood and a match 
would do all the rest. 

Richard Daccombe completed his 
preparations just in time, for as he 
moved away to the Moor he saw his 
brother Davey in the valley. There- 
upon Dick hid behind a rock to sur- 
prise the youngster, unpleasantly, 
should his goal be the Case House; 
but Davey had either seen his brother 
or knew that he was not far distant. 
At least he showed himself too wary 
to run any risk and pursued an inno- 
cent matter of climbing a pine tree 
for a wood-pigeon’s nest. Nor did he 
come down again until Richard had 
gone upon his way to the warren. 


VII. 


Events by no means conspired to 
shake Richard’s evil determination. 
Lulled to fancied security and a belief 
that his indifference indicated a change 
of mind towards her, Jane continued 
her attention to Dick; and he ab- 
stained from upbraiding her, for he 
took this display to be love, and felt 
more than ever assured that May- 
bridge, once out of the way, the girl 
would waken as from a dream to the 
reality of his regard and worship. Her 
conduct, indeed, obscured his own af- 
fection, but he came of a class that 
takes life and its tender relations cal- 
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lously. The only ardent and worthy 
emotion that had ever made his heart 
throb quicker was this girl. His love 
was still alive, nor could anger kill it 
while he continued blind to the truth 
that she no longer cared for him. 

A fortnight after his visit to the 
Case House, Dick descended by night 
from his den upon the high Moor, and 
the dim flicker of a flame he had long 
desired to see strung his nerves to 
steel. For fulfilment of his plan it 
was necessary that he should come 
pat on the interval between the ar- 
rival of Anthony Maybridge at his 
trysting place and Jane’s subsequent 
approach. Twice he had been too 
late; to-night he arrived in time, and 
his opportunity waited for him. May- 
bridge was alone. The light burnt in 
silence. Then came a solitary foot- 
fall on the hollow floor above the gun- 
powder. 

Daccombe had calculated every ac- 
tion that would combine to complete 
and perfect the deed now before him. 
Nor had he disdained to consider the 
result. No witness could rise up 


‘against him; his enemy would be 


blown out of physical existence, and 
his own subsequent revelation, that 
some tons of blasting powder remained 
forgotten in the old magazine, must 
serve to explain the. rest. A spark 
from Anthony’s pipe would be a very 
simple and satisfactory solution of the 
matter. 

The man set about his murder 
swiftly and stealthily. He had already 
driven a heavy staple into the door of 
the Case House, and now, without a 
sound, he fastened his victim firmly 
in, using some lengths of brass rabbit 
wire for the purpose. Then he crept 
down below the level of the building, 
scratched away the turf and fern and 
moved the loosened bricks. He felt 
the powder dry under his hand, 
brought a large lump of rotten wood 
from his breast pocket, where he had 
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long carried it, and struck a match. 
Soon the touchwood glowed, and he 
set it down, leapt from his work and 
hastened away along the path by 
which Jane must presently approach. 
Thus he designed to intercept her 
progress, and, upon some pretence or 
excuse, draw her from the zone of 
danger. As to that last point, how- 
ever,.he was doubtful. The amount of 
the powder he could not accurately 
tell, and the extent of the explosion 
remained to be seen. Richard cal- 
culated that three minutes, if not a 
longer period, must elapse before fire 
would gnaw up the dead wood and 
reach the powder; and now, as he 
moved hastily away, the seconds 
lengthened into minutes and the min- 
utes most horribly dragged. An in- 
finite abyss of time widened out be- 
tween the deed and its effect. He 
lived his life again; and still he peered 
through the darkness with his eyes 
and strained upon the silence with his 
ears that he might not let Jane Stan- 
berry pass him and go ignorantly to 
destruction. 


He was a quarter of a mile from’ 


the Case House, when it seemed as 
though the heavens were opened and 
Doomsday suddenly loosed upon the 
world. An awful and withering explo- 
sion swept the glen like a storm. 
First there leapt aloft a pillar of pale 
fire that rose and spread as the erup- 
tion of a volcano spreads. The ter- 
rific glare painted long miles of the 
moor, and, like the hand of lightning, 
revealed the shaggy crowns of the 
trees on many a distant hill; while 
long before its livid sheaf of flame had 
stunk came such a crash and bellow of 
sound as might burst from the up- 
heaval of a world in earthquake. 
Upon this appalling detonation a wave 
of air swept in sudden tempest. Rich- 
ard was blown off his feet and dashed 
to the ground; and as he fell the hills 
echoed back the explosion in crash- 
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ing reverberations that rolled out of 
the darkness, rose and fell, and rose 
again, until, after a hundred repeti- 
tions flung hither and thither over the 
peaks of the land, they sank through a 
growling diminuendo into silence. 
And the silence was terrific by con- 
trast with the awful clamor it suc- 
ceeded, even as the darkness was in- 
tense that followed upon such an un- 
wonted and far-flung glare of light. 

Richard Daccombe got upon his 
feet, and the tinkle of broken glass 
was in his ears, with the murmur of 
affrighted voices, for the concussion 
had shattered nearly every pane at 
Cross Ways and mightily alarmed the 
dwellers there. 

VII. 

When he reached home, the young 
keeper found his parents already out of 
doors, with the whole household as- 
sembled about them. 

Mary Daccombe praised God at 
sight of her son, uninjured. 

“°Tis the end of the world by the 
sound of it,” she said. ‘Where be 
Davey, too?” 

His father questioned Richard, and 
the man declared his ignorance of all 
particulars. 

“An explosion at the old powder 
mills, or else a bolt from heaven,” he 
answered. “I must have passed by 
the very place, I reckon, not five min- 
utes before the upstore.” 

“A thunder planet, for sartin,” de- 
clared an ancient soul, whose few 
teeth chattered between his words. “I 
can call home when a com-com-comet 
was reigning fifty years an’ more 
agone, an’ ‘twas just such open 
weather as us have had o’ late.” 

Mr. Daccombe felt anxious for his 
stock in certain byres and cow-houses 
that lay to the west of the powder 
mills. But, first he held up a lantern 
and counted the company. 

“Be us all here?” he asked. 


“Davey’s out somewheers,” ans- 
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wered his wife; “ess, an’ Jane Stan- 
berry be—” 

She broke off and looked at the far- 
mer. 

“Down-long, I s’pose,” he said care- 
lessly ; then he turned to Richard. 

“Us can’t blink these meetings be- 
tween ’em, Dick. Best man wins 
where a maid’s the prize. Or which 
she thinks be the best. Awnly God 
send her ban’t in the powder mills to- 
night.” 

“°Tis most certain she be,” ans- 
wered Mary Daccombe. “Her didn’t 
know as the young man—Mr. May- 
bridge—was called off sudden te 
Moreton to serve ’pon a committee 
for the hunt dinner next month. A 
chap rode out, and he saddled his 
mare hissel and rode off wi’ him di- 
rectly after he’d ate his meat.” 

“Jane didn’t know?” asked Richard. 

“No; she went out counting to find 
him, I’m afraid.” 

“And he’m at Moreton?” 

The man asked in a voice so strange 
that none failed to note it, even in this 
dark moment of fear and turmoil. 

“Her went to wait for him usual 
place, no doubt,” said Jonathan Dac- 
combe. “Us had better come an’ 
look around for her, an’ Davey, too— 
not to name the things in the long 
byre by the wood.” 

A hideous cry suddenly cut Jona- 
than short, for a storm had swept the 
sinner’s brain upon these words. He 
saw what he had done, and the shock 
overset the balance of his mind. 

“Come!” he cried, “I’ve killed her; 
I’ve ended her days in a scatter of 
blood and flesh! Naught to show for 
the butivul round body of her now. 
But her shall have Christian burial, if 
‘tis awnly a hair of her head left to 
put in the churchyard; an’ Pll mourn 
for her on my knees afore they string 
me up!” 

“God’s goodness! what gabble be 
this?” asked his father. 
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“There’s him still—still alive wi’ no 
smell of fire about him. T’Il—I’ll—” 

He broke off and gazed round him 
wildly. 

“Upon the Moreton road as he 
comes home along!” he said. Then the 
wretch turned to hurry away. At the 
first step, however, he stopped and stood 
as still as a statue, for he had heard 
what was hidden from the ears of the 
rest. Then they, too, caught the sound 
of footsteps and a murmuring in the 
night. Richard remained without 
moving, and his eyes glared into the 
dark and his jaw had fallen. Then, 
taking shape and coming slowly into 
the radius of lantern light, there 
moved a woman and a boy. 

Jane Stanberry approached, holding 
Davey by the hand, and at sight of her 
Richard Daccombe screamed out his 
shattered senses and fled as one pos- 
sessed of an evil spirit. In vain they 
made search for him by night and 
day, and it was not until more than 
eight-and-forty hours had passed that 
they found him wandering in the great 
central loneliness insane. There they 
ministered to him and brought him 
home; and time so dealt with him that 
he sank into a harmless, haunted 
idiocy—a horror for his father, a knife 
in his mother’s heart. 

Now it happened that Richard’s 
brother, upon the keeper’s departure 
from the Case House on a day already 
noted, had descended from his pine 
tree, made close investigation of the 
elder’s deed and guessed that such 
preparations were directed against 
one man. From that day until the 
time of the catastrophe. David kept 
silent watch upon all occasions when 
Jane and Anthony Maybridge met 
there- Hidden within a dry drain 
some ten yards distant, he had played 
sentinel until the night of Richard’s 
revenge. Then he had crept from his 
cover the moment the other’s: back 
was turned, reached the smouldering 
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touchwood, and with amazing courage 
extinguished it; afterwards, releasing 
the girl as quickly as possible and bid- 
ding her run for her life to the shel- 
ter of a grinding-house two hundred 
yards distant, he had once more set 
the rotten wood on fire and hastened 
after Jane. 

She, mystified and indignant, was 
yet conscious that the boy must be 
obeyed, and so fled, as he bid her. Yet 
both would have perished but for their 
protection behind the stout ruin of 
a grinding-mill. And now, the fear of 
death upon their faces, they came 
trembling home, and with them unwit- 
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tingly they brought retribution. 
To-day a black-bearded man with 
brown, empty eyes and a mouth al- 
ways open, shambles about the blasted 
heart of the old powder mills. He 
babbles to himself, with many a frown 
and pregnant nod and look askance; 
sometimes he watches the trout in the 
river; sometimes he plucks feverishly 
at the blossoms of the broom and 
spearwort and other yellow flowers. 
These he stamps under foot as one 
stamps fire. Davey is his brother's 
keeper, and shall be seen always at 
hand. At his word Richard Dac- 
combe obeys like a dog—shrinks with 
fear if the boy is angry, fawns and 
laughs when the boy is kind. 


Drawn by Margaret Fernie. 


GOOD NIGHT. 


By GorDAN V. May. 


Good night. 

The tiny stars peep out on high; 

The silvery moon; the dark blue sky. 

The zephyrs whisper; the owls cry. 
Good night. 


Good night. 

The busy marts of trade are still; 

The water murmurs o’er the mill; 

While softly sings the whippoorwill. 
Good night. 


Good night. 


Good night. 

The children scamper off to bed, 

And “Now I lay me down,” is said; 

The candle snuffed, the Bible read. 
Good night. 


Good night. ° 
The church bells toll; the west winds sigh; 
The hearth-fires flicker, and then die, 
While prayer is raised to God on high. 
Good night. 


So when the night of death is nigh, 
And Heaven’s gates before us lie, 
We'll gently whisper as we die, 


Good night. 


THE ROAD TO FRONTENAC.* 


By SAMUEL MERWIN. 
CHAPTER VII.—ContTinuep. 


Synopsis of previous chapters——Time about 1787. Captain Daniel Menard had just re- 
turned to Quebec to enjoy his first holiday in seven years. Five years before he had 
been captured by the Onondagas, and winning their admiration by his stoicism under 
torture, had been adopted into the tribe. Of late his superior officer had treacherously 
captured a party of friendly Indians, and Menard foresaw trouble. He was ill at ease 
therefore when the Commandant ordered him to Frontenac with dispatches and requested 
him to act as escort to a noble young Frenchwoman who was obliged to go thither. Ac- 
companied by the maiden, a Jesuit missionary, a dashing young officer of engineers, named 
Danton, and two canoemen, Menard set off up the river, not without grave misgivings. 
Furthermore, a sudden meeting with three strange Indians, who declared they belonged to 
the Mission, troubled him, and Menard grew doubly anxious when he saw that Danton 
instead of attending to his duties neglected them to pay his addresses to the maid. After 
several adventures, the party is nearing their destination when one night it is attacked 
by a big Indian war party. After a spirited defence, in which several of the voyageurs 
are killed or wounded, the survivors are captured and laid bound and helpless upon the 


shore.—THE EpI!Tor. 


WARRIOR carrying a mus- 
ket under his arm, walked 
slowly around the prison- 
ers making signs to them to 
be silent. The others had 
withdrawn to the shadow of the bank; 
the sound of their voices came indis- 
tinctly across the strip of shore. In- 
different to the pain in his arm, 
Menard struggled at his thongs, and 
called to them in Iroquois: 

“Who of my brothers has bound 
Father de Casson? What new fear 
strikes the breasts of the sons of the 
night-wind that they must subdue with 
force the gentle spirit of their Father, 
who has given his years for his chil- 
dren? Is it not enough that you have 
broken the faith with your brother, the 
child of your own villages, the son of 
your bravest child? Need you other 
prey than myself?” 

The guard stood over Menard and 
lifted his musket. Menard laughed. 

“Strike me, brave Tegakwita. Show 
that your heart is still as fond as on the 
day I carried your torn body on my 
shoulder to the safety of your lodge. 
Ah, you remember? You have not 
forgotten the Big Buffalo? Then why 


do you hesitate? The man who has 
courage to seize a father of the Church 
surely can strike his brother. This is 
not the Tegakwita I have known.” 

Father Claude broke in on Menard, 
whose voice was savage in its defiance. 

“Have patience, my son. I will 
speak.” He lifted his voice. “Tegan- 
ouan! Father Claude awaits you.” 
There was no reply from the knot of 
warriors at the bank, and the priest 
called again. Finally a chief came 
and looked stolidly at the prisoners. 

“My Father called?” he said. 

“Your father is grieved, Long Ar- 
row, that you would bind him like a 
soldier taken in war.” The priest’s 
voice was gentle. “Is this the custom 
of the Onondagas? It was not al- 
ways so.” 

“My father fought against his chil- 
dren.” 

“You would have slain me, Long 
Arrow, had I not—” 

The Indian walked slowly back to 
his braves, and for some moments 
there was a consultation. Then the 
other chief came to them, and, with- 
out a word, himself cut the thongs that 
bound the priest’s wrists and ankles. 


*Begun in March, 1901. 
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There was no look of recognition in 
his eyes as he passed Menard, though 
they had been together many a long 
hunt. He was known as the Beaver, 
and was one of the lesser chiefs. 

As the Captain lay on his back, 
looking first at the kneeling Indian, 
then at the sky overhead, he was 
thinking of the Long Arrow, again 
with a half-memory of some other oc- 
casion when they had met. Then, 
slowly, it came to him. It was at the 
last council, to decide on his release 
from captivity, seven years before. 
The Long Arrow had come from a 
distant village to urge the death of the 
prisoner. He had argued eloquently 
that to release Menard would be to 
send forth an ungrateful son who 
would one day strike at the hand 
which had befriended him. 

Father Claude was on his feet, 
chafing his wrists and talking with the 
Beaver. The Long Arrow joined 
them, and for a few moments the 
chiefs reasoned together in low, digni- 
fied tones. Then, at a word from the 
Beaver, and a grunt of disgust from 
Long Arrow, Father Claude, with 
quick fingers, set the maid free, and 
took her head upon his knee. 


“Have they hurt her, Father?” 
asked Menard in French. 
“No, M’sieu; I think not. It is the 


excitement. The child needs rest.” 
“Will they release you? It is not 
far to Frontenac. It may be that you 
can reach there with Mademoiselle.” 
“No.” The priest paused to dip 
up some water, and to stroke the 
maid’s forehead and wrists. “They 
have some design which has not been 
made clear to me. They have prom- 
ised not to bind me or to injure what 
belongs to me among the supplies. 
But the Beaver threatens to kill us if 
we try to escape, Mademoiselle and I.” 
“Why do they hold you?” 
“To let no word go out concerning 
your capture. I fear, M’sieu—” 
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“Well?” 

The priest lowered his eyes to the 
maid, who still lay fainting, and said 
no more. A long hour went by, with 
only a commonplace word, now and 
then, between the prisoners. The 
maid revived, and sat against the 
canoe, gazing over the water that 
swept softly by. Danton lay silent. 
Once a groan slipped past the Cap- 
tain’s lips at a twitch of his wounded 
arm, and Father Claude, cheered by 
the prospect of a moment’s occupa- 
tion, cleaned the wound with cool 
water and bandaged it with a strip 
from his robe. 

Preparations were making for a 
start. A half-dozen braves set out 
running down the beach, and shortly 
returned by way of the river with two 
canoes. The others had opened the 
bales of supplies (excepting Father 
Claude’s bundle and the maid’s, which 
he kept by him) and divided the food 
and ammunition among themselves. 
The two chiefs came to the prisoners 
and seated themselves on the. gravel. 
The Long Arrow began talking. 

“My brother, the Big Buffalo, is 
surprised that he should be taken a 
prisoner to the villages of the Onon- 
dagas. He thinks of the days when 
he shared with us our hunts, our 
lodges, our food, our trophies; when 
he lived a free life with his brothers, 
and parted from them with sadness in 
his voice. He had a grateful heart for 
the Onondagas then. When he left 
our lodges he placed his hand upon 
the heart of our chiefs, he swore by 
his strange gods to keep the pledge of 
friendship to his brothers of the forest. 
Moons have come and gone many 
times since he left our villages. The 
snow has fallen for seven seasons be- 
tween him and us, to chill his heart 
against those who have befriended 
him. Twice has he been in battle 
against us when we might have taken 
him a prisoner, but the hearts of our 
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braves were warm toward him, and 
they could not lift their arms. When 
there have been those who have urged 
that the hatchet be taken up against 
him, many others have come forward 
to say, ‘No; he will yet prove our 
friend and our brother ” 

Menard lay without moving, look- 
ing up at the stars. Danton, by his 
side, and the maid, sitting beyond, 
were watching him anxiously. Father 
Claude stood erect, with folded arms. 

“And now,” continued the Chief, 
“now that the white government and 
Onontio, the greatest of war chiefs, 
think that they are strong arid 
can with a blow destroy our villages 
and drive us from the lands our gods 
and your gods have said to be ours by 
right,—as it was our fathers’,—now 
there is no longer need for the friend- 
ship of the Onondagas, whose whole 
nation is fewer than the fighting 
braves of the great Onontio. The war 
song is sung in every white village. 
The great canoes take food and pow- 
der up our river for those who would 
destroy us.” 

Menard was still looking upward. 
“My brother,” he said, speaking 
slowly, “was once a young brave. 
When he was called before his great 
chief, and commanded to go out and 
fight to save his village and his broth- 
ers and sisters, did he say to his 
chief, ‘No, my father, I will no longer 
obey your commands. I will no longer 
strive to become a famous warrior of 
your nation. I will go out, alone, 
without a lodge, without a nation, to 
be despised alike by my brothers and 
my foes.’ Or did he go as he was bid, 
obeying, like a brave warrior, the 
commands of those who have a right 
to command? Does not Long Arrow 
know that Onontio is the greatest of 
chiefs, second only to the Chief 
Across-the-Water, the father of red 
men and white men? If Onontio’s 
red sons are disobedient, and he com- 
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mands me to punish them, shall I say 
to my father, ‘I cannot obey your will? 
I will become an outcast, without a 
village ora nation?’ ‘he Long Arrow 
is wise. He knows that the duty of 
all is to obey the father at Quebec.” 

“The Big Buffalo speaks with wis- 
dom. But it may be he forgets that he 
met a band of peaceful hunters from 
our nation, who went into his stone 
fort because they believed that his 
white brothers, if not himself, would 
keep the word of friendship. He for- 
gets that they were made to drink of 
the white man’s brandy, and were 
chained together to become slaves of 
the great, kind Chief-Across-the- 
Water, who loves his children and 
would make them mighty in his land. 
Is this the father he would have us to 
obey? Truly, he speaks with an idle 
tongue.” 

Menard lay silent. His part in La 
Grange’s treachery and in carrying 
out later the Governor’s orders would 
be hard to explain. To lay the blame 
on La Grange would not help his case, 
at least until he could consult with 
Father Claude and be prepared to 
speak deliberately. 

“My brother does not reply?” 

“He will ask a question,” replied 
Menard. ‘What is the will of the chiefs 
with the sons of Onontio?” 

“The Big Buffalo has seen the pun- 
ishment given by the Onondagas to 
those who have broken their faith.” 

“I understand. And, of course, we 
shall be taken to your villages before 
this death shall come.” 

The Long Arrow bowed. 

“Very well,” said Menard, in his 
slow voice, “as the Long Arrow, brave 
as he is, is but a messenger, obeying 
the will of the nation, I will withhold 
my word until I shall be brought be- 
fore your chiefs in council. I shall 
have much to say to them: it need be 
said only once. I shall be pleased to 
tell my truths to the Big Throat, 
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whose eyes can see beyond the limits 
of his lodge; who knows that the hand 
of Onontio is a firm and strong hand. 
He shall know from my lips how kind 
Onontio wishes to be to his ungrateful 
children.” He paused. The Indians 
must not know yet that the Govern- 
or’s campaign was to be directed only 
against the Senecas. The mention 
of the Big Throat would, he knew, be 
a shaft tipped with jealousy in the 
breast of the Long Arrow. The Big 
Throat, Otreouati, was the widest- 
famed orator and chief of the Onon- 
dagas ; and it was he who had adopted 
Menard as his son. Above all, the 
Long Arrow would not dare to do 
away with so important a prisoner be- 
fore bringing him before the council. 

The maid was leaning forward, fol- 
lowing their words intently. ‘Oh, 
M’sieu,” she said, “I cannot under- 
stand it all. What will they do with 
you?” 

Menard hesitated, and replied with- 
out turning his head: “They will take 
us to their villages below Lake On- 
tario. They will not harm you, under 
Father Claude’s protection. And then 
it is likely that we may be rescued be- 
fore they can get off the river.” 

“But yourselves, M’sieu? They are 
angry with you. What will they do?” 

“Lieutenant Danton and I must 
look out for ourselves. I shall hope 


that we may find a way out. Further 
than this I cannot say.” 
The Long Arrow was _ looking 


closely at them, evidently resenting a 
woman’s voice in the talk. At the 
silence he spoke, in the same low 
voice, but Menard and Father Claude 
read the emotion underneath. 

“It may be that the Big Buffalo has 
never had a son to brighten his days 
as his life reaches the downward years. 
It may be that he has not watched 
the papoose become a fleet youth, 
and the youth a tireless hunter. He 
may not have waited for the day when 
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the young hunter should take his seat 
at the council and speak with those 
who will have none but wise men. I 
had such a son. He went on the hunt 
with a band that never returned to 
the village.” His voice rose above the 
pitch customary to a chief. It was 
cold in its intensity. “I found his 
body, my brother, the body of my son, 
at this place, killed by the white men 
who talk to us of the love of their gods 
and their Chief-Across-the-Water. 
Here it was I found him, who died be- 
fore he would become the slave of a 
white man; and here I have awaited 
the man who killed him. It is well 
that we have not killed my brother to- 
night. It is better that we should take 
him alive before the council of the 
Onondagas, who once were proud in 
their hearts that he was of their own 
nation.” 

The maid’s eyes, shining with tears, 
were fixed on the Indian’s face. She 
had caught up with her hand the fly- 
ing masses of her hair and braided 
them hastily ; but still there were locks 
astray, touched by the light of the 
stars. Menard turned his head and 
watched her during the long silence. 
Danton was watching her, too: he had 
not understood the chief’s story, but 
it was clear from her face that she 
had caught it all. It was Father 
Claude who finally spoke. His voice 
was gentle, but it had the air of au- 
thority which his long experience had 
taught him was necessary in dealing 
with the Indians. 

“The Big Buffalo has said wisely. 
He will speak only to the great chiefs 
of the nation, who will understand 
what may be beyond the mind of oth- 
ers. The heart of the Long Arrow is 
sad, his spirit cast down, and he does 
not see now what to-morrow he 
may,—that the hand of the Big Buf- 
falo is not stained with the blood of 
his son. We will go to your village, 
and tell your chiefs many things they 
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cannot yet know. For the Big Buffalo and 
his young brother, I shall ask only the jus- 
tice which the Onondagas know best how 
to give. For myself and my sister, I 
am not afraid. We will follow your 
course, to come back when the 
chiefs shall order it.” 

The two Indians exchanged 
a few signs, rose, and went to 
the scattcred group of 
braves, who were feasting 
on the white men’s stores. 
In a moment these had 
thrown the bundles to- 
gether, and were getting 
the canoes into the water. 
Two warriors cut Danton’s 
thongs and raised him 
roughly to his feet. He 
rubbed his wrists where 
the thongs had broken the 
skin, and stepped about to 
take the stiffness from his 
ankles. Then he bent down 
to set Menard loose, but 
was thrown roughly back. 

‘‘What's this? What’s the 
matter? Do you _ under- 
stand this, Menard?” 

“T think so,”’ replied the 
Captain, quietly. 

‘‘What is it?” 

“A little compliment for 
me, that is all.” 

Danton stood looking at 
him in surprise, until he 
was hustled to the near- 
est canoe and ordered to take a pad- 
dle. He looked back and saw four 
warriors lift Menard, still bound hand 
and foot, and carry him to the other 
canoe, laying him in the bottom be 
neath the bracing strips. lather 
Claude, too, was given a paddle. Then 
they glided away over the still water 
into a mysterious channel that wound 
from one shadow-bound stretch to 
another, past islands that developed 
faintly from the blackness ahead and lean arms of the Indians swung with a 
faded into the blackness behind. The tireless rhythm, and their paddles 
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“With hts back to 
the door, stood 
an I[ndian.,’’ 
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slipped to and fro in the water with 
never a sound, save the drip, drip of 
the return stroke and now and then a 
low splash. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MADEMOISELLE MAKES NEW FRIENDS. 

The prisoners were allowed some 
freedom in the Onondaga village. 
They were not bound, and they could 
wander about within call of the low 
hut which had been assigned to them. 
This laxity led Danton into supposing 
that escape was practicable. 

“See,” he said to Menard, “no one 
is watching. Once the dark has come 
we can slip away, all of us.” 

Menard shook his head. “Do you 
see the two warriors sitting by the 
hut yonder, and the group playing 
platter among the trees behind us? 
Did you suppose they were idling?” 

“They seem to sleep often.” 

“You could not do it. We shall 
hope to get away safely; but it will 
not be like that.” 

Danton was not convinced. He said 
nothing further, but late on that first 
night he made the attempt alone. The 
others were asleep and_ suspected 
nothing until the morning. Then 
Irather Claude, who came and went 
freely among the Indians, brought 
word that he had been caught a league 
to the north. The Indians had bound 
him and tied him to stakes in a 
strongly guarded hut. This much the 
priest learned from Tegakwita, the 
warrior who had guarded them on the 
night of their capture. After Menard’s 
appeal to his gratitude he had shown 
a willingness to be friendly, and, 
though he dared do little openly, had 
given the captives many a comfort on 
the hard journey southward. 

Later in the morning Menard and 
Mademoiselle St. Denis were sitting 
at the door of their hut. The irreg- 
ular street was quiet. excepting for 
here and there a group of naked chil- 
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dren playing, or a squaw passing with 
a load of firewood on her back. An 
Indian girl cante in from the woods 
towards them. She was of a light, 
strong figure, with a full face and long 
hair, which was held back from her 
face by bright ribbons. Her dress 
showed more than one sign of mission 
life. She was cleaner than most of the 
Indians, and was not unattractive. 
She came to them without hesitation. 

“Tam Tegakwita’s sister. My name 
is Mary; the fathers at the Mission 
gave it to me.” 

Menard hardly gave her a glance, 
but Mademoiselle was interested. 

“That is not your Indian name?” 
she asked. 

“Yes—Mary.” 

“Did you never have another ?” 

“My other name is forgotten.” 

“These Mission girls like to ape our 
ways,” said Menard in French. 

The girl looked curiously at them, 
then she untied a fold of her skirt and 
showed a heap of strawberries. “For 
the white man’s squaw,” she said. 

Mademoiselle St. Denis blushed and 
laughed. 

“Thank you,” she replied, holding 
out her hands. The girl gave her the 
berries and turned away. Menard 
looked up as a thought came to him. 

“Wait, Mary. Do vou know where 
the voung white chief is?” 

“Yes. He tried to run away. He 
cannot run away from our warriors.” 

“Are you afraid to go to him?” 

“My brother Tegakwita is guarding 
him. Iam not afraid.” 

Menard went to a young birch tree 
that stood near the hut, peeled off a 
strip of bark, and wrote on it — 

“If you try to escape again you will 
endanger my plans. Keep your ‘pa- 
tience and I can save you.” 

“Will you take him some _ berries. 
and give him this charm with them?” 

She took the note, rolled it up with 
a nod and went away. Menard saw 
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the question in Mademoiselle’s eyes, 
and said: “It was a warning to be 
cool. Our hope is in getting the good 
will of the chiefs.” 

“Will they—will they hurt him, 
M’sieu ?” 

“T hope not. At least we are still 
alive and safe; and years ago, Made- 
moiselle, I learned how much that 
means.” 

The maid looked into the trees with- 
out replying. Her face had lost much 
of its fulness of outline, and only the 
tan concealed the fact that it was sadly 
worn. But her eyes were still bright, 
and her spirit, now that the first shock 
had passed, was firm. 

Father Claude returned, after a 
time, with a heavy face. He drew 
Menard into the hut and told him what 
he had gathered: that the Long Ar- 
row and his followers were planning a 
final vengeance against Captain Me- 
nard. All the braves knew of it; 
everywhere they were talking of it 
and preparing for the feasting. 

“They will wait until after fighting, 
won't they?” 

“No, M’sieu. It is planned to be- 
gin soon, within a day or two.” 

“Have you inquired for the Big 
Throat?” 

“He is five leagues away, at the 
next village. We can hardly hope for 
help from him, I fear. All the tribes 
are preparing to join in fighting our 
troops.” 

Menard paused to think. 

“It does look bad, father.” He 
walked up and down the hut. “The 
Governor’s column must have fol- 
lowed up the river within a few days 
of us. Then much time was lost in 
getting us down here.” He turned 
almost fiercely to the priest. “Why, 
the campaign may have opened al- 
ready. Word may come to-morrow 
from the Senecas calling out the On- 
ondagas and Cayugas. Do you know 
what that means? It means that I 
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have failed,—for the first time in my 
life, Father,—miserably failed. There 
must be some way out. If I could 
only get word to the Big Throat. I’m 
certain I could talk him over. I have 
done it before.” 

Father Claude had never before 
seen despair in Menard's eyes. 

“You speak well, M’sieu. There 
must be some way. God is with us.” 

The Captain was again pacing the 
beaten floor. Finally he came to the 
priest and took his arm. “I don't 
know what it is that gives me courage, 
Father, but at my age a man isn't 
ready to give up. They may kill me, 
it they like, but not before I've car- 
ried out my orders. The Onondagas 
must not join the Senecas.” 

“How—” began the priest. 

Menard shook his head. “I don’t 
know yet,—but we can do it.” He 
went out of doors, as if the sunlight 
could help him, and during the rest of 
the day and evening he roamed about 


- or lay motionless under the trees. The 


maid watchéd him until dark, but kept 
silent, for Father Claude had told her, 
and she, too, believed that he would 
find a way. 

Late in the evening Father Claude 
grew worried. Menard was still some- 
where off among the trees. He had 
come in for his handful of grain, at 
the supper hour, but with hardly a 
word. The Father had never suc- 
ceeded, save on that one occasion, 
when Danton was the subject, in car- 
rying on a long conversation with the 
maid; and now, after a few sorry at- 
tempts, he went out of doors. 

While he meditated he was half- 
conscious of voices near at hand. He 
gave it no attention until his quick ear 
caught a French word. He started 
and hurried to the hut, pausing in the 
door. By the dim light of the fire 
that burned each night in the center 
of the floor, he could see Mademoiselle 
standing against the wall, with hands 
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clasped and lips parted. Nearer, with 
his back to the door, stood an Indian. 

The maid saw the Father, but did 
not speak. He came forward into the 
hut and touched the Indian's arm. 

“What is it?” he asked in Iroquois. 

The Indian stood, without a reply, 
until the silence grew strained. Made- 
moiselle had straightened up and was 
watching with fascinated eyes. Then, 
slowly, the warrior turned, and _ be- 
neath buckskin and feathers, dirt and 
smeared colors, the priest recognized 
Danton. He turned sadly to the maid. 

“T do not understand,” he said. 

She put her hands before her eyes. 
“I cannot talk to him,” she said, in a 
broken voice. “Why does he come? 
Why must I—” Then she collected 
herself and came forward. Pity and 
dignity were in her voice. “I am 
sorry, Lieutenant Danton. I am very 
sorry.” 

The boy choked, and Father Claude 
drew him, unresisting, outside the hut. 

“How did you come here, Danton?” 

Danton looked at him defiantly. 

“What does this mean? Where 
did you get these clothes ?” 

“It matters not where I got them. 
It is my affair.” 

“Who gave you these clothes?” 

“Tt is enough that I have friends, if 
those whom I thought friends will not 
aid me.” 

The priest was pained by the boy’s 
rough words. 

“T am sorry for this, my son,—for 
this strange disorder. Did you not 
receive a message from your captain?” 

Danton hesitated. “Yes,” he said, 
at last. “I received a message,—an 
order to lie quiet and let these red 
beasts burn me to death. Menard is a 
fool. Does he not know that they will 
kill him? He is a fool, I say.” 

“You forget, my son.” 

“Well, if I do, must T stav here for 
the torture because my captain com- 
mands? Why do you hold me here? 
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Let me go. They will be after me.” 

“Wait, Danton. What have you 
said to Mademoiselle?” 

The boy looked at him, and for a 
moment could not speak. 

“Do you throw that at me, too, 
Father? It was all I could do. I 
thought she cared for her life more 
than for—for Menard. No, let me 
go on; I have risked everything to 


come for her, and she—she—. I did 
not know it would be like this.” 

“But what do you plan?” The 
priest's voice was more gentle. 


You cannot go to Frontenac alone.” 

“T don't know,” replied Danton, 
wearily, turning away. “I don’t care 
now. I may as well go to the devil.” 

Without a word of farewell he 
walked boldly off through the trees. 
Father Claude. stood watching him, 
half in mind to call Menard, then 
hesitating. Already the boy was com- 
mitted; he had broken his bonds, and 
to make any effort to hold him meant 
certain death. Perhaps it was better 
that he should take the only chance 
left to him. The hut was silent. He 
looked within and saw the maid still 
standing by the wall. Her eyes were 
on him, but she said nothing, and he 
turned away. He walked slowly up and 
down under the great elms. At last 
he looked about for the Captain, and, 
finding him some little way back in the 
woods, told him the story. 

Menard's face had aged during the 
day. His eyes had a dull firmness in 
place of the old flash. He heard the 
account without a word, and at the 
close, when the priest looked at him 
questioningly for a reply, he shook his 
head sadly. His experiment with Dan- 
ton had failed. 

“He didn’t tell you who helped 
him?” 

“No, M’sieu. It is-very strange.” 

“Yes,” said Menard, “‘it is.” 

Early the next morning Father 
Claude went out to find Tegakwita’and 
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learn what news had come in during 
the night of the French column. Run- 
ners were employed in passing daily 
between the different villages, keeping 
each tribe fully informed. 

Menard sat before the hut. The 
clearing showed more life than on the 
preceding day. Bands of warriors, 
hunting and scouting parties, were 
coming in at short intervals, scatter- 
ing to their shelters or hurrying to the 
long building in the center of the vil- 
lage. The growing boys and younger 
warriors ran about, calling to one 
another in eager, excited voices. As 
the morning wore along, grave chiefs 
and braves, wrapped in blankets, walked 
by on their way to the council house. 

The maid, after Father Claude had 
gone, watched the Captain for a long 
time through the open door. The con- 
versation with the Long Arrow on the 
night of their capture had been burned 
into her memory; and now, as she 
looked at Menard’s drawn face and 
weary eyes, the picture came to her 
again of the chief sitting by the river 
in the dim light of the stars,— and of 
the white man who had fought for her, 
lying before him, speaking with a calm 
voice. 

With a restless spirit she went out 
of doors, passing him with a little 
smile, but he did not look up. A group 
of passing youths stopped and jeered 
at him, but he merely gave them a 
contemptuous glance. She shrank 
back against the building until they 
had gone on. 

“Do not mind them, Mademoiselle,” 
said Menard, quietly. “They will not 
harm you.” 

She hesitated, by his side, half in 
mind to speak to him, to tell him that 
she knew his trouble and had faith in 
him, but his bowed head was forbid- 
ding in its solitude. All about the hut, 
under the spreading trees, was a 
stretch of coarse green sod, dotted 
with! tiny yellow flowers and black- 
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centered daisies. She wandered over 
the grass, gathering them until her 
hands were full. Two little red boys 
came by and paused to cry at her, 
taunting her as if she, too, were to 
meet the fate of a war captain. The 
thought made her shudder, but then, 
on an impulse, she called to them in 
their own language. They looked at 
each other in surprise. She walked 
toward them, laying down the flowers 
and holding out her hand. A little 
later, when Menard looked up, he saw 
her sitting beneath a gnarled oak, a 
boy on either side eagerly watching 
her. She was talking and laughing 
with them, and teaching them to make 
a screeching pipe with grass blades 
held between the thumbs. 

“You have made two friends,” he 
called in French. 

She looked up and nodded, laugh- 
ing. “They are learning to make the 
music of the white brothers.” 

The boys’ faces had sobered at the 
sound of his voice. They looked at 
him doubtfully, and then at each other. 
He got up and walked slowly toward 
them. 

“T will make friends, too, Made- 
moiselle,” he said, smiling. ‘‘We have 
none too many here.” 

Before he had taken a dozen steps 
the boys arose. He held out his 
hands, saving, “Your father would be 
friends with his children.” But they 
began to retreat, a step at a time. 

“Come, my children,” said the maid, 
smiling at the words as she uttered 
them. “The white father is good. He 
will not hurt you.” 

They kept stepping backward until 
he had reached the maid's side; then, 
with a shout of defiance, they scam- 
pered away. 

“There,” he said, “you may see the 
advantage of a reputation.” 

She looked at him, and, moved by 
the pathos underlying the words, 
could not frame a reply. 


( To be continued.) 
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ali’ you look into the litera- 
ture of work you will find 
the term “Rough Necks.” 
There was a time, not yet 
beyond the memory of the 
present generation of scientific labor, 
when it had a meaning and a fair one. 
The men that went by it were bluff, 
hardy fellows, picked up from the four 
corners of outdoor labor, rovers and 
wanderers, good mechanics, but those 
who liked’ something more exciting 
than the humdrum of the shop, called 
now here, now there, by the demands 
of the great new American trade, the 
day of iron construction in bridge and 
massive building, when skeleton frame 
and spanning steel fabric were first 
coming into play. 

“Rough Necks” there are no longer, 
though at times when the descendants 
of these pioneers sit about and tell 
stories of their hazardous experiences 
the words may be heard, pronounced 
half laughingly. Now and again, by 
rare good fortune, an old-timer like 
“Skibber Hicks’ may be met with. 
But it is men of a new type that hold 
the field. In place of “Rough Necks” 
it is to-day bridgemen and structural 
iron workers, young men for the most 
part, not a few of them men of edu- 
cation and parts, all mechanics of the 
highest skill. 

In the eyes of all.men, not hidden in 
shops nor buried in the bowels of the 
earth, they are continually plying their 


muscular yet delicate and venturesome 
craft. Look up fifteen stories along 
the steel ribs of a great business struc- 
ture just under way and the structural 
workers are like insects creeping over 
the great metal limb. Then climb up 
beside them, if you can, and look down. 
The street below seems peopled with 


* flies. 


With but a plank, perhaps a beam of 
iron only, as a resting place between 
earth and sky, the workers are doing 
wonderful things, just how wonderful 
you must be up there to see. There 
on a platform 1oo feet in the air stands 
a little forge. One man stands before 
it heating rivets and then passes them 
on to another, who drives them home. 
Further along, on another section, a 
compressed-air riveter, with its long 
pipe, does two men’s work. Again 
the grouping takes on a different form. 
Hanging down from a trolley that is 
part and portion of a giant traveler, 
hangs a bar of steel. There are half a 
dozen tons of it or more. Chains 
grasp it a little above the middle, so 
that the bar hangs vertically at an 
angle, like a pencil between the fingers. 
The trolley is so mechanically perfect 
that not only can it move the piece 
just over the point where it is wanted, 
but the hoisting engineer far away can 
lower it neatly by fractions of a foot. 

Down it comes, in obedience to sig- 
nals from the men, who grab it with 
hands or hooks. The swinging bar is 
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Seventeen stories up. 


guided into place to a nicety. It may 
be a post (upright), a diagonal, an up- 
per or lower cord bar in this great 
span. Fitted in, it now awaits its pin. 
On a wire rope from the traveler 
above comes dangling a smaller steel 
bar, a ram. A gang of men seize it, 
twisting it at right angles to them. 


Back and forth they swing it, until, 
gaining finally the proper momentum, | 
they crash it against the pin again and 
again, drivingsit home by inches. 

I ‘‘sat in” (one night in this Year of 
Grace 1901) a group of bridgemen 
and a warm and cozy room of a board-- 
ing-house in one of the larger Ameri- 
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can cities, and had drawn for me hour 
‘after hour, rough plans of beam, cord, 
post diagonal, pin, batter post, mem- 
ber and span, catching glimpses of me- 
chanical wonders and niceties by the 
way. They were told so rapidly and 
enthusiastically that only a scientist 


A 
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could have appreciated their fine 
points, and heard meanwhile stories 
of hazard and risk. I commenced to 
understand how it was that a man 
down in Pennsylvania to-day, a man 
with one crippled hand, acknowledged 
one of the greatest structural iron men 


The Panther Creek Viaduct on the Wilkesbarre & Fastern R. R. in course of construction, 
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Riveting by compressed air on a suspension bridge. 


and bridge builders in this country, 
William Wennas, could, though no 
trained engineer, rise as he had done. 
For in the men before me there was 
a quality of speech and mental fiber 
that set them apart from labor’s ranks, 
and made them what the world of the 
present calls “specialists.” 

In my travels among these iron men 
of the bridges I discovered very nearly 
the same characteristic running 
through them as a class, knowledge 
and habits of speech one does not or- 
dinarily think of among workingmen/ 
Not that all out of these hundreds 
show it. Some men, when spoken to, 
had not the facility of educated speech. 
I dare say they could rivet quite as 
well, had as trained an eye and as clear 
a mechanical head. But the fact re- 
mains that an astonishingly large per- 
centage of these men impress the stu- 
dent of social facts at sight. 

Thus, after a day in the clouds, 


treading on narrow beans at “leery” 
heights, one bridgeman—a man, by the 
way, who is known all over the country 
from his feats of riding on box-cars 
when “broke” and wanting to get to 
another city without paying railroad 
fare—was found reading John Sher- 
man’s “Reminiscences,” with intelli- 
gent interest enough to regret that he 
could not understand all the details 
of the financial struggles in Congress. 
And the present writer would defy any 
man to tell more clearly, translating 
the technical terms into simple Eng- 
lish, the story of how a span was laid 
down, how iron was “telegraphed,” 
than did three worthies of steel, Billy 
Beatty, Johnny Brown -and John 
Davis, one night. Beatty, though a 
bridgeman of but five years’ standing, 
had in that time been in twenty-seven 
states and territories, and the others 
are as widely known. 

After all, it is the man who builds 
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An expert iron worker bolting on the 
top story. 
rather than the machine that helps 
him. One thing you notice in ali 
this raising of iron and steel that is 
done as true as a hair, that the laborer 
has little part in it. There is no place 
for the unskilled, ignorant man in this 
trade any more than there would be in 
a football game. What each foreman 
wants is the “know,” the workman of 
the trained eve that has turned his 
trade into a profession. One inexperi- 
enced fellow may hold the lives of 
fifty in the hollow of his hand. 
There is a ‘nigger-head man,” let us 
say, who does not knov. his business. 


Driving it home. 
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An American structural iron feat—a portion of the iron bridge, 3 1-2 miles long, at Richmond, 

Va., the upper structure from centre to right is the giant traveler of 340 tons, its top 100 

Jeet from the ground, 246 feet long. The spans of the ‘bridge’ below are 132 fcet long 
and weigh 240 tons apiece, but the traveler holds each tn turn while it is lowered into place. 


His duty is to care for the line that 
controls the lowering or raising of 
the cord (bar) of iron that now must 
be put into place. The line is wrapped 
four or five times around a “spool” (a 
cylinder or oval of metal), and is to 
be paid out by him. If he lets the line 
slip, disaster is spelled. He is sup- 
posed to be competent and to obey 
signals. There may be men on that 
bar or on adjoining beams that would 
be hurled through space by the slight- 
est jar. “Move it a hair,” he is or- 
dered (a little). ‘Move it a red hair!” 
(a very little). Tranquilly intent upon 
his work, the brid -eman goes on. But 
the ‘“nigger-head man’ has been 
known to lose control of his linev ; 

In the interest of the moment,. in 
the carrying out of his work, the struc- 


tural iron-worker forgets all the dan- 
ger. He tells of risks, narrow escapes, 
deaths of close friends one night, 
bright and early the next morning he 
is walking along a four-inch beam, 150 
feet above water or land, with never 
a thought of the danger. “Leery?” 
(afraid; dizzy). “Why, no!” one man 
after another answers. “I don’t know 
why not, though, except that we never 
do. A hundred feet above ground is 
very nearly the same as ten to us.” 
And the man that falls and gets badly 
hurt comes back as soon as he gets 
out of the hospital, and it makes no 
difference to him. 

The absence of dialect that will be 
noted in the anecdotes scattered here 
and there in this article, often told as 
closely as possible in the iron men’s 
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own weds, needs some explanation. 
The reason is that there is practically 
no dialect among them. Nearly all 
are workmen that are widely traveled, 
nearly all are American-born, with any 
provincialisms they may have had 
knocked off by contact with men from 
other sections. Americans, Scotch- 
men, Irishmen, Englishmen, make up 
the roll of these iron-workers, with a 
few Canadian’ Indian half-breeds, who 
are highly esteemed for their endur- 
ance, strength and skill. “I never 
knew but one Italian iron man,” said 
one of the oldest bridgemen in the 
country, “but he was a good one. We 
take another kind of men, you see.” 
What this trade or profession has 
come to be may be told from a figure 
or two. “The National Order of 
Bridgemen and Structural Iron Work- 
ers’ (the union which is said to have 
among its members 95 per cent of the 
skilled men) has over thirty “locals” 
in this country and Canada, and its 
c New York “local” alone numbers 
The great Dayton viaduct nearing completion, 3,000 mer, The trade, despite the 
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skilled men in it, is not thoroughly or- 
ganized as yet, and wages vary in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. The wage 
rate runs from $5 a day (from eight to 
ten hours) down to the vanishing 
point, the present New York rate be- 
ing $3.76 for a day of eight hours, 
with double pay for overtime. Thus, 
regardless of his skill, the iron man 
finds it difficult to make more than $22 
or $23 a week, though on rush jobs, 
when men must be had hurriedly and 
were hard to get, men have earned up 
to very nearly $50 a week by working 
overtime. 

Iron men come into the trade in 
many a way, and thus while there are 
only two sorts of structural iron-work- 
ers in reality—the incompetent, whom 
the foreman sends to the rear at a 
moment’s notice, and the competent— 
there are in practice several grades; 
the iron men themselves, the “snakes” 
and the “bull gang.” The “‘snake’”’ is 
simply a new man, clever, skilful and 
willing enough, but who needs a little 
breaking in. “He is a man,” says the 
old bridgeman, “who can get out on 
the work all right and isn’t a bit 
‘leery,’ but who doesn’t know what to 
do when he gets there. He may be 
such a clever feller, though, that he 
will only be a ‘snake’ a few days.” 

With the “bull gang”’ it is different. 
In all bridge and building construction 
there is a certain amount of “toting” 
to be done. Machinery can do much 
in the way of transporting, but it does 
not always pay to rig up elaborately 
to accomplish something that two or 
four strong men can do in a few mo- 
ments. Nor does it pay to use the 
comparatively high-priced iron men 
for odds and ends of fetching and car- 
rying. Here the “bull gang” comes 
into play, a body of ordinary laborers 
and young fellows, who are battered 
from pillar to post as they are needed. 
Let a boy be likely, quick, observing 
and handy, some foreman is sure to 
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pick him out when he needs another 
man. The “pushers” (the assistant 
foremen) have their eyes open as well 
for this sort of youngsters. Thus a 
boy suddenly becomes an iron man at 
a jump, his nerve already trained for 
heights, his foothold sure. Many a 
good bridgeman has come out of some 
“bull gang.” 
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The first stage of the Dayton viaduct, which 
connects hills 157 feet high and 1150 feet apart. 
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An aerial dinner. 


It is now here, a thousand miles 
away to-morrow, with these men. 
Their trade makes them rovers, going 
wherever a great job may be. At this 
moment they are in Philadelphia, now 
in a town on a Canadian river, in 
camp far in the thinly settled parts of 
the Southwest, even abroad. In New 
York to-day there are some men who 
have only recently returned from In- 
dia. A gang came back from Egypt a 
few months ago, having performed a 
notable exploit in bridging the Nile. 
There are American iron men down in 
Cuba, and contracts have been signed 
for over a score of bridges in South 
Africa,‘all to be done by Americans, 
to be started when the Boer war has 
run its course. ; 

There is one consideration which 
is of much importance. Each en- 
gineer has his own methods. As one 


bridge is built, so is frequently not 
another. A tradition of erection is 
broken in the twinkling of an eye by a 
man that has new ideas of how to doa 
thing. A foreman of an iron gang no 
longer has to figure out a problem. 
The engineer's office works it out for 
him. He is given a blue print with the 
precise way each piece of steel or iron 
should go marked out upon it, each 
piece numbered. From the mills the 
pieces come, numbered correspond- 
ingly. The foreman has simply to fol- 
low the blue print of the architect ab- 
solutely to duplicate it in steel, pick- 
ing out as he wishes it, each indi- 
vidual bit of steel with its number 
marked upon it in red paint. It is the 
iron man’s job to erect “rigging” to 
get his pieces up, to put them in place 
and fasten them together. 

A simple proposition, but it must be 
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accomplished high in the air, juggling 
with tons, handled on a time limit. 
“Stunts,” as the trade knows them, 
that would have seemed out of the 
question a few years ago, are now 
done readily by specially devised ma- 
chinery and the impromptu ingenious 
devices of competent foremen. The 
steel frame of even the highest 
sky-scraper is now but an_ ordi- 
nary piece of work, the sole trick 
being to reduce the time record. 
On the Cleveland and Ohio bridge, 
girders weighing fifty-five tons each 
were swung aloft, and one reliable old 
iron man tells of how he has seen a 
weight of sixty-three tons in mid-air. 

The new Quebec bridge, the iron 
work of which will be commenced this 
summer, is said to have the longest 
and heaviest span in the world. Its 


. precise spot needed, 
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channel span will be 1,800 feet long 
and 28,000 tons of iron will be used in 
the entire job. At Dayton, Pa., there 
stretches a viaduct between mountains 
1,150 feet apart, 157 feet high. It was 
built by a cable of an inch and a half 
diameter between the mountains, each 
end held by two 8x16 timbers eigh- 
teen feet long, buried tweive feet in 
the ground. On a trolley running 
upon this the iron was moved to the 
“telegraphed,” as 
the iron men say. 

The building of a “bridge” of struc- 
tural iron along the James river at 
Richmond, Va., three and a half miles 
long and fifty feet high, is another of 
the interesting tasks the iron men 
have been upon recently. The “tray- 
eler,” which, moving out upon each 
span as soon as it was finished, and 


The working platform at the top of a suspension bridge. 
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Bridgemen bolling in mid-air. 


then carrying the beams and girders in 
its long iron arms, placed them in their 
proper position and held up the en- 
tire new span until its weight of 240 
tons was complete and it was all fast- 
ened together firmly, from fifty feet 
overhead, is credited with being the 
finest traveler ever built. It was 246 
feet long and weighed 340 tons. To 
hold it in position when it was bearing 
the weight of each nearly completed 
new span, it had on its back end four 
car loads of iron and rails, weighing 
120 tons in all. 

With the workers themselves _ it 
is the sudden, the unexpected, that 
always happens. On the East River 
3ridge, one day in February of this 
year, a young fellow stepped back- 
wards off his platform while passing 


on a rivet. He shot down, feet fore- 
most, with a wild look of terror on 
his face, his mouth opened for one 
single scream. The men of his gang 
caught one glimpse of his face as it 
went over the edge; and when the man 
was picked up, his eyes were staring, 
wide open, looking upwards. 

Among the things that iron men 
have to fear are the flying off of red- 
hot burrs from iron while riveting, 
the breaking of planks, the giving way 
of rigging, which, in an instant, may 
bring down a derrick, a traveler, into 
a heap of collapsed iron. 

But hear the iron men and their own 
stories. A group of them sat one 
night in my presence and spun yarns. 

“Out on the Louisville bridge,” said 
John, as he took a fresh puff of his 
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cigar, “the false work suddenly gave 
way. The false work, you know” (to 
me), “is the temporary wood bracing 
we work upon while building. The men 
below could see it buckling; the fellers 
on top knew when they started to 
work on it in the morning that it 
wasn't safe. All at once, as I say, it 
went. One of the fellers made a jump 
for the river. It was 200 feet down, 
but he tried it. As he jumped he in- 
terlocked his legs (he had on big, 
_ heavy boots). Those boots’ weight 
carried him down straight. He struck 
the water on his feet and wasn’t hurt 
at all. A few days later he was out 
walking, slipped, fell 
three feet, and broke a 
leg. That’s true; I 
knew the man.” 

“A feller fell twenty- 
two feet once in Pitts- 
burgh,” put in another 
man, “in sand, too, and 
oroke his neck.” 

“That shows you how 
it goes,” said Billy. 
“You can never tell. | 
remember a man who 
was standing on a tray- 
eler up eighty-nine feet. 
The light of a line that 
was picking up a stick 
of timber swung over 
and took him off his 


feet, knocking them 
right from under him. 
But he came down 


square on those feet of 
his, let me tell you, 
after falling 
the whole 
eighty -nine 
and the only 
harm it did 
him was to _ 
drive his 
hip up four 
inches. That 
was all.” 
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“I had the strangest experience 
once,” said one of the youngest of the 
crowd. “All of us know how the burrs 
fly while riveting is going on. A 
piece of red-hot metal, small as it is, if 
it hits in the right spot will put a man’s 
eye out. That wasn’t the way with 
me. I’ve two good eyes left. But I 
happened to have my mouth open and 
the red-hot burr flew right in my 
throat. It burned the roof of my 
mouth badly, and then dug into my 
right cheek, somehow. But the doctor 
at the hospital could never find the 
bit. They thought it must have 


worked out in some way and that I 
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a screw bolt on a top brace. 
stands on two planks without protection. 
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must have swallowed it. 

“Do you remember the span over 
the South Channel at Cornwall, Onta- 
rio, in 1898? I can tell you exactly the 
time—it was almost noon, on the 6th 
of September, on a Tuesday—when 
the pier gave way. There were six- 
teen men killed in that. The 
bridge was almost finished, and was 
ready to turn over to the railroad peo- 
ple in a week or two. It had three 
camel-back spans, and its piers were 
supposed to be on blue hard pan. A 
coffer dam had been built over one 
cf these and filled up with concrete and 
cement. Big, solid blocks of stone had 
been put upon that. 

“We had been given the foundations 
for it all right, and we'd put our iron 
work on that. There was a big trav- 
eler up, and when the pier gave, and 
two spans crumbled with a crack, the 
traveler, of course, came down. One 
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man on it never tried to jump, and 
rode the traveler as it fell, hanging 
on to a cord (of steel). He was never 
hurt. That particular steel bar hap- 
pened to stop ten feet away from the 
water, and he simply climbed off.” 

“Once,” said Billy, returning to his 
reminiscences, “a man I knew, who 
was working on the ridge of an iron 
house roof, lost his hold and com- 
menced to slide down the corrugated 
iron. It was a slide of about twenty- 
five feet to the edge, and then came 
a drop of fifty feet, as he knew,on some 
heaps of scrap-iron. Down he went, 
and just at the edge a rivet caught his 
corduroys and held him there.” 

“T’ve seen a sheet of iron come round 
unexpected and slice the side off a 
man’s face,” announced a quiet little 
bridgeman in the group, and there 1s 
many another story I should like to 
have space to tell. 


The Columbia River bridge (State of Washington) nearing completion. 


S the embodi- 
ment of an al- 
leged undying 
affection, ‘*Tog- 
gles” began 
his career amid 

¢ much _ peace. 

The development of the same was 
otherwise. It took him through 
scenes writ large in the history 
books, and led up to an end which— 
well, there was about the end 
of “Toggles” nothing to suggest the 
modest affair which began it. 

Said affair was one of the heart. 
Also, it was brief. Jack Stocking 
never stayed ashore long enough for 
protracted land business of any sort. 
So it was necessary to act promptly, 
if at all. This was a thing Jack Stock- 
ing well knew how to do. 

The re-fitting of the frigate Sabine 
brought to Jack forty-eight hours’ 
shore leave. In the first ten minutes 
of this blessed time he sighted the 
Widow MacManus. The two plump 
arms of her she leaned on the counter 
and looked placidly through the open 
door past a wondrous hued wooden In- 
dian, out into Water street. 

By way of introduction, Jack made 
purchase of an eighteen-inch plug of 
tobacco. During the wrapping of this 
he led Mrs. MacManus to tell how the 
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late Patrick, rest his soul, had left her, 
these three years gone, with two likely 
childer and a well-established trade in 
tobacco and the accessories thereof. 
While she was making change Jack 
chucked her under the chin, speaking 
these words of comfort: “He had 
much to lose, ma’am, for you’ve a face 
as purty as the figger-head of a Bom- 
bay clipper.” 

This latter sentiment, I regret to 
state, Jack Stocking had used in every 
port from Rio to Rangoon, but never 
more convincingly. 

“Sure, better men than yerself have 
said as much,” replied the Widow Mac- 
Manus, wise in the ways of deep-sea 
sailors. 

“But never one with his heart wag- 
ging his tongue as mine does this min- 
ute, Mrs. MacManus.” 

There was more of this. It all 
ended in the exchange of a Port Said 
shawl, dug from the bottom of J. 
Stocking’s ditty bag, for a three 
months’ old kitten, about as big as 
Jack's fist and black as the fore peak 
on a cloudy night. 

“*Togeles’ I'll call him,” quoth Mr. 
Stocking, balancing the gift on a broad 
palm, “an’ he'll bring me luck.” 

“He will that; but why ‘Toggles?’ ” 

“For a token. A toggle, ma’am, is 
somethin’ we uses aboard ship to make 
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one rope’s end fast to another—like a 
bowlin’ to a bridle. This here ‘Tog- 
gles’ makes me fast to the neatest 
widdy woman ashore.” 

Whereat the gallant Jack caught the 
glowing cheeks of Mrs. MacManus be- 
tween his two palms and took such 
toll of her ripe lips that you might 
have thought it the parting of a bob- 
stay in a gale. 

“Ah-h-h-h, Jack,” sighed the widow, 
“it’s a winnin’ way ye have. Good- 
bye; I'll wait a year an’a day for ye.” 

Then it was that “Toggles” learned 
to take passage in the fullness of a 
blue blouse, in which unusual quarters 
he was soon quite at home. 

But the plans of men-o’-war’s-men, 
like those of land-farers, may stick in 
stays or veer to unguessed quarters. 
“Toggles” was but a bare inch longer 
and a week older when he received 
these confidences from Jack Stocking: 
“*Toggles,’ you tarred bunch of mis- 
chief, listen to me, sir! We've done it 
now, haven't we? Gone an’ volun- 
teered to ship aboard an iron pot, full 
of guns and donkey engines, with 
never a stick or yard or piece of hon- 
est oak in sight. An’ they say she'll 
take us all to Davy Jones afore she 
pokes her nose into green water! 
What do you think, ‘Toggles’ ?” 

But “Toggles,” having no theories 
whatever on innovations in naval 
architecture, stretched the length of 
his back on the sun-warmed top of a 
water butt and reached up a pair of ex- 
pectant paws. 

“Play, would you?” said Jack. 
“Well, if you feel that way about it, 
the thing must be right. There are 
them as says she’ll sail no better’n a 
stove lid in sweet water, but we'll trv 
her, ‘Toggles,’ and afore we go 
aboard we'll say good-bye to the 
Widow MacManus as brave as if we 
were goin’ to sink every ship in Jeff 
Davis’ blooming navy." 

And say it that way they did. 
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Few men ever made such a trip, 
and surely never another cat. “Tog- 
gles” began it sound asleep in the fold 
of a triced-up hammock. He awoke 
to see the berth-deck lanterns swing- 
ing to the tune of a madman’s jig, to 
hear the crash and smash of tumbling 
water above his head, and to realize 
that he had had no supper. “Toggles” 
also noted that sea-boots, ditty bags 
and other usually quiet things were 
sliding and rolling about the deck be- 
low him in most promiscuous man- 
ner. Having much wisdom for so 
young a cat, “Toggles” buried his 
nose under a hind leg and snuggled 
down for another nap. 

From a most vivid chase after a fat 
mouse, “Toggles” was aroused by the 
disturbing sound of sloshing water. 
Poking his head out of his canvas 
cradle, “Toggles” observed some half- 
score of able seamen, who clung to 
deck stanchions and shouted things 
at each other above the roar of sea 
and wind. Well it was that “Toggles” 
understood not a word, for the drift of 
their talk was that the ship, which 
they misnamed with ingenious pro- 
fanity, was about to sink. 

“Tt ain’t the goin’ down I mind,” 
said one; “but I’m eternally cursed if 
I like bein’ drowned like a pup in a 
gunny sack.” 

“An’ who said ye were goin’ to 
drown?” bellowed Jack Stocking. 

“Tf you'd heard what I did a-comin’ 
outer the anchor-well, you wouldn't 
ask, Mr. Stocking, but you’d wanter 
git aboard that tug as is a-yankin’ us 
to perdition.” 

“What might be some of them 
things you heard at the anchor-well?” 

“°Tis not for the likes o’ me to 
name them sounds, Mr. Stocking, but 
if they don’t come from the Old Boy's 
pit I’m a haymaker.” 

“Tt's a banshee that’s warnin’ us,” 
added one whose red whiskers framed 
a face with the color of fear on it. 
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Just then Jack Stocking 
saw the glint of ‘‘Tog- 
gles’” eyes. Jack madea 
slide for the hammock 
rail at the first convenient 
roll. ‘‘‘Toggles’,” said he, 
‘there’s a whole watch 
scairt blue because of a 
foot of water in the hold 
and noises in the anchor- 
well; while here you are, 
as black a cat as ever 
fended bad luck from any 
craft, an’ calm as the 
chaplain on a Sunday 
mornin’, Let’s you an’ me 
go listen to this here ban- — 
shee. Let’s show these ~ 
sailor men, who said they were 
anxious to ship in a tin frigate 
an’ burn powder, how much 
sand they’ve got.” 

Now, neither Jack Stocking nor 
“Toggles” had ever heard such noises 
as came from that black well far up in 
the eyes of the plunging J/onivor. 
There were cries and groans such as 
souls in distress might utter. Cer- 
’ tainly they were not human. 

But between Jack and “Toggles” 
there were only two things, in sky, 
water or on the land, of which either 
had fear. One of these was a dog, 
which “Toggles” could not abide; the 
other was a snake, which made J. 
Stocking a coward. These noises, 
however, carried neither growl nor 
hiss. So ‘Toggles’ merely sniffed 
curiously the bilge-scented air, and 
Jack, after a period of thoughtful at- 
tention, laughed scornfully. 

“Your banshee,” said Jack Stocking 
to the watch, “is no more than a tune 
the Atlantic’s playin’ on our hawse 
pipes. Come, men, lay aft to the hand 
pumps; there’s the bos’un callin’.” 

At this moment twenty able seamen 
were ready to go to the captain’s quar- 
ters with a demand such as no good 
sailor should ever make, for things 


pelt ; 


““Toggles’ I'U call him.” 
Drawn by Charles Grunwald, 


looked black. Had there been nothing 
save Jack Stocking’s word, it might 
have come to this. But even a lands- 
man knows, or should, that a black cat 
can scent the devil a long way. And 
“Toggles” had given no sign. 

This point did Jack Stocking, being 
gifted with mastery of strong words, 
set forth, and much else that was later 
explained, concerning those strange 
noises, in intricate technical terms by 
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the wise and daring men who built a 
craft which carried her anchor buried 
under her forefoot. It was the 
straightness of “Toggles’”’ back, how- 
ever, which won the day. 

Once more during that nerve-rack- 
ing night did the strange boat seem 
like to founder, but not again was hope 
cast off, either in wardroom or quar- 
ters, and when, late on the evening of 
the second day, the Afonitor passed in 
between the sentinel capes, “Toggles” 
and the name of “Toggles” had be- 
come as a fetish to the berth-deck. 

“°Twas him as pulled us through.” 
This was the verdict. So he was fed 
on milk filched from the officers’ 
stores, making his meal in high state, 
with every man jack of the starboard 
watch looking on. And how good it 
did taste! 

“Toggles’” little pink tongue had 
barely snapped up the last drop, when 
out of the distance came the sullen 
voice of great guns busy with work of 
destruction. Just what had happened, 
“Toggles” could not guess. He saw 
the starboard watch tumble up com- 
panionways as one man. Then there 
was ominous, breathless _ stillness. 
“Toggles,” unimpressed, combed his 
whiskers, as his mother had taught 
him to do after eating. Next there 
came the shrill treble of the bo’sun’s 
piping and the tramp of many feet. 
He heard the exultant, deep-toned 
shout of “Clear ship for action!” It 
was taken up and repeated until it 
echoed from turret top to fireroom. 

“Toggles” had washed all but a 
small spot behind his left ear, when 
Jack Stocking scooped him up and 
dumped him into his hammock with 
a scant: “Lie you there, my hearty.” 
Then he was away again. As a half- 
grown cat, “Toggles” knew that a 
long night of sleep was his due. But 
who could sleep with hammers bang- 
ing above and below, orders bawled 
hoarsely here and there, winches 
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creaking, men dragging heavy things 
about and the hiss of rising steam in 
one’s ears? Not “Toggles.” ‘Do 
these men-creatures ever rest?’ he 
asked himself. : 

At daybreak there was a lull, and 
Jack Stocking, his eyes aglow, 
brought news. “Toggles” gathered 
that dire things were about to happen 
to some one or something, for Jack 
kicked off his shoes and stripped to 
the waist. Others did the same. The 
ceck was alive with preparation. 
“Toggles” watched a dozen _half- 
naked men trotting around with the 
capstan bars, and chanting grimly as 
they went. After awhile there was a 
call to stations, and for many minutes 
“Toggles” could hear no sound save 
the rumble of the screw. 

All at once “Toggles” heard some- 
thing which made him prick up his 
ears and open his eyes very wide. It 
was the most terrible sound he had 
ever heard, and it came over the water 
from no great distance. Back and 
forth against the iron sides of the 
deck it was hurled, until “Toggles” 
wondered if it would ever stop. Again 
it came. But still there was silence in 
the turret above, where Jack had 
gone, and from below only the peace- 
ful purr of the engines. 

At last, up in the turret, something 
happened. Something went off with 
a bang which sent “Toggles” all in a 
heap to the bottom of his hammock 
fold. “Toggles” could only think of 
the time when he was a very small 
kitten indeed, that the Widow Mac- 
Manus had fallen from a step-ladder 
and landed on a tin dishpan. That 
had jarred the house. But this hap- 
pening in the turret had shaken the 
whole ship and made the deck lan- 
terns shiver as if with a chill. 

“Toggles” hoped it would not hap- 
pen again. But it did. So did other 
things. Besides terrifying roars, 
there were tremendous thumps and 
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“And how good it did taste.”’ 


crashes, one after another, faster and 
faster, until “Toggles” wished himself 
back in the quiet little shop on Water 
street, where one could curl up in a 
sunny corner of the window and 
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snooze undisturbed for hours at a 


time. 


These doings kept up for ever so 
long. Probably no cat ever was so 


thoroughly 


miserable. 


“Toggles” 
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wished Jack would come. He was 
hungry; oh, so hungry. Also, he was 
frightened. He maioued pitifully, but 
the air was full of something which 
made him sneeze when he did it. Now 
and then men hurried through the 
berth-deck, but they did not look like 
any men ‘‘Toggles” had ever seen be- 
fore. They were as black as ‘‘Tog- 
gles” himself, except where there 
were brown and red streaks, mostly 
about the nose and ears. None seemed 
to see the little black head and the ap- 
pealing eyes which stared at them 
from above the hammock rim. 

All things, however, have an end. 
So at last there was quiet, and “Tog- 


gles,” still hungry and wretched, went. 


to sleep. He dreamed he was inside 
a wash boiler, at which a hundred bad 
boys were pelting stones. Well might 
his dreams be troubled, for he had 
been through a struggle whose echoes 
shouted into the ears of an astonished 
world that all warships save two were 
vain things—and it had made him 
sleepy. 

This was the fashion of “Toggles’ 
hattle-seasoning. The time came 
when he cared no more for the rattle 
of solid shot on the Monitor's iron skin 
than did Jack Stocking, and Jack 
swore by the seven-headed god of an 
Eastern folk, that next to a week’s 
shore leave at Teneriffe, he liked best 
this fighting with eleven-inch guns in 
the bowels of a cast-iron jigamaree. 

In action “Toggles” seemed to 
breathé in the very spirit of war, along 
with the saltpetre fumes. Was it the 
latent fighting instinct of uncounted 
generations of aggressive black tom- 
cats which surged restlessly through 
his veins? I don't know. But the first 
click of the turret gear, as it was 
wound up for a skirmish with the 
shore batteries, would set him on the 
move. First he would turn up at the 
top of the magazine ladder, then he 
would be found watching the pistons 
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from the engineer's chair, and next he 
would dodge through the turret man- 
hole to perch unconcernedly on the 
base of a gun-carriage. 

Jack Stocking was fond of saying 
that “Toggles’” tail would bristle at 
sight of the Merrimac two miles to 
windward. But then, Jack always 
could tell a good yarn. It is an undis- 
puted fact, however, that twice during 
an engagement “Toggles” slipped out 
on the flat deck to show his scorn of - 
the entrenched sharpshooters by 
washing his face almost under their 
very noses. 

Many accomplishments did “Tog- 
gles” acquire during those long, lazy 
days, when the Monitor, like a bull- 
dog on watch, lay at anchor just out 
of shell range, guarding the Federal 
fleet. He learned to give and take 
cuffs with as much coolness as the 
best fist fighter in the crew, and not a 
man of them but had felt the needles - 
in “Toggles’” paws. He liked best. 
however, to curl up under the awning 
on the turret top, and when not other- 
wise occupied, he allowed the captain’s 
cook to serve him choice tid-bits from 
the wardroom mess. But at night he 
berthed with Jack Stocking, in spite 
of all other allurements. 

Whether from the virtues of sea air, 
good food or much petting, “Toggles” 
developed into as fine a cat as ever 
walked a deck. From much boxing, 
the muscles on his fore shoulders 
stood out like the biceps of an athlete. 
His coat was as sleek as the captain's 
shore togs, and he walked with a dig- 
nified strut that a rear admiral might 
envy. 

Such was “Toggles” when sailing 
orders came to the Monitor, and, with 
her work at Hampton Roads finished, 
she started north under tow. The 
story of that disastrous trip you well 
know, but of the great grief of “Tog- 
gles”, when, in an heroic attempt to 
cut away the fouled towline, Jack 
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Stocking was washed overboard, you 
can know nothing. 

“That ‘ere ‘Toggles’,” said one of 
Jack’s mates, who told me this story, 
‘jess seemed to know what had hap- 
pened. He jess maioued and maioued 
like he was mad. When we see they 
wan't no more use tryin’ to keep the 
water outer the old kittle, and begun 
to git away the boats, we tried to 
ketch ‘Toggles’ to take with us. But 
if you'll believe it, sir, he wouldn't let 
us within a yard of him. I was the 
last man to leave the turret, and as I 
had my foot on the ladder to climb 
out I heard a yowl. There was that 
‘Toggles’ a-sittin’ on the breech of 
Jack’s gun, jess a screechin’ his heart 
out. ‘Come along o’ us, “Toggles,”’ 
says I, ketchin’ him by the back of the 
neck. ‘Maiou!’ says ‘Toggles,’ dig- 
gin’ his claws into the back of my 
hand. ‘All right, “Toggles,”’ says I; 
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‘but if yer bound to go to kingdom 
come along o’ Jack, why not finish in 
style?? An’ with that I jess shook 
him into the muzzle of the port Dahl- 
gren and clapped in the tompion fer to 
keep out the wet. That, sir, were the 
end o’ ‘Toggles’.”. : 

“And the Widow MacManus?” 
said I. 

“Her?” said the friend of Jack 
Stocking. “Married a Kildare County 
truck driver a month after we left for 
the Roads.” 

And now, if you think “Toggles” 
unworthy a place in history, just re- 
member—and these are but the bald 
facts—that he was the first of his kind 
to sail aboard an ironclad, that once he 
helped save the ship, and that. when 
he went to his long rest it was down 
into twenty fathoms of salt water, 
with a sixteen-thousand-pound gun as 
a winding sheet. 
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. By I. A. Hourwicu. 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE WHIC!i CASTS MUCH LIGHT ON THE PRESENT TROUBLES IN 
ST. PETERSBURG. 


iS WHE charming possessor of 
N} a pair of sky-blue eyes, 

which fascinated the 

| writer a score of years 

ago, has never learned 
that she was, indeed, at the bottom of 
his first quarrel with the reigning 
house of the Romanoffs. 

In February, 1879, the famous clin- 
icist, Prof. Manassein, summarily or- 
dered me out of St. Petersburg, under 
penalty of death in case I should re- 
turn. Two years of cheap restaurant 
diet, coupled with the poisonous cli- 
mate of St. Petersburg, were too much 
for the stunted body of a Russian 
classical student. My sister, my 
friends, when bidding me farewell at 
the railway depot, had little hope of 


ever seeing me again. But the care of 
a mother will do what medicine has 
given up in despair. A few months of 
country life in the invigorating air of 
my native pine woods made me 
stronger than ever before. The only 
thing that had worried me, while 
others despaired of my life, was the 
loss of an academic year, as the strin- 
gent rules of the University of St. 
Petersburg denied me the privilege of 
passing my annual examinations in the 
fall. But she had it all arranged. The 
dean of the faculty of mathematics at 
the University of Kiev was an old- 
time friend of her family. After listen- 
ing to her presentation of my case, he 
consented to extend the time of my 
examinations and admit me mean- 
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while to the advanced courses. 

“Suppose I go to Kiev, yet she will 
soon be gone from there.” 

She was preparing to take up the 
study of medicine, and the only medi- 
cal college for women was then, as to- 
day, located at St. Petersburg. So, 
against the advice of the doctors, I 
decided that I felt strong enough to 
go back to St. Petersburg. 

I became affected with graphoma- 
nia early in life. In the cold spring 
days and in the few rainy days of that 
beautiful summer I found a diversion 
from the monotony of the country cot- 
tage in writing my maiden essay, 
which had kept me awake many a 
night at St. Petersburg,—it was to 
give -an answer ‘to the all-absorbing 
problem of the day: “What is consti- 
tutionalism ?” 

The year 1879 was a dreadful year. 
Plots of political assassination were 
followed in rapid succession by what 
was euphemistically termed “political 
trials” and executions of young con- 
spirators. It was a guerrilla war, 
where a handful of young men and 
women, backed by the sympathy of 
the educated portion of the nation, 
defied one of the mightiest military 
powers of Europe. The demand for 
political freedom, for constitutional 
government, was universal. But that 
was against the orthodox doctrine of 
“socialism” as it was then understood 
by the “pure Socialists.” It led to 
hobnobbing with the bourgeoisie; it 
turned the minds of the revolutionary 
youth from Socialist propaganda 
among the common people to mere 
political rainbow-chasing. Had not 
the experience of America, that Mecca 
of all political radicals, demonstrated 
the futility of republican institutions 
without economic equality? Democ- 
racy was but “a delusion and a snare.” 
Sow the seeds of social revolution,— 
never mind that the work be slow,— 
a political revolution will follow as a 
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result!—such was the credo of the 
“pure Socialist.” Was I not a Simon- 
pure Socialist? Why, of course, I was 
opposed to the agitation for constitu- 
tional government. 

I shall not forget that sunny Sep- 
tember afternoon, when I last enjoyed 
the privilege of walking as a free man 
along the broad “perspectives” (ave- 
nues) of the beautiful northern capi- 
tal. The early fall, when the summer 
vacation is over and lectures have not 
yet commenced, is the most poetical 
season with the Studcntenschaft,—a 
world to itself, for which there is no 
name in English. New acquaintances 
are picked up, attachments are formed 
which may melt away with the next 
spring snow, and perchance may ripen 
into a union for life. And, above all, 
reigns supreme:the samovar,* the dis- 
passionate witness of interminable 
discussions de rcbus omnibus ct de qui- 
busdam altis. 

So, at our “five o'clock tea” it was 


‘agreed to meet again in the evening, at 


my room, where I was to read my 
paper, “What is Constitutionalism ?” 
The samovar was merrily puffing in 
the center of the table, around which 
were seated my audience, consisting 
of my sister (then a medical student), 
a friend of hers and three male 
students. The reading was followed 
by a discussion, which was just devel- 
oping some very interesting points, 
when both halves of the door were 
suddenly thrown wide open, and the 
room was invaded by a crowd of po- 
lice officers, janitors and “witnesses.” 
These “witnesses” are usually private 
citizens held up on the street while 
going about their business and or- 
dered by the police to accompany 
them to the raid. They symbolize 
publicity, which the law prescribes 
aS a guarantee of fair treatment. 
Yet the law intended that all 
searches should be made in the day- 
time; in practice, however, the oppo- 
* Tea-pot. 
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site has been the rule, “so long that ence,” said I, braving the officer. 
memory runneth not to the contrary.” It was a favorite saying with a 
“We have come to make a search friend of mine in Russia that the Rus- 
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in your apartment,” said the captain. sian “‘radicals’’ were good fellows, but 
“Would you show us your corre- the trouble with them was that they 
spondence ?” all could read and write; so they would 

“I do not preserve my correspond- write epistles to each other, and when 
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the police happened to catch one he 
would pull a string of correspondents. 

The first “search” with a Russian 
of advanced views (not necessarily a 
Socialist) is something like the first 
battle with a soldier. I knew that I 
was gone,—perhaps forever. The 
manuscript was in my own handwrit- 
ing, and, worst of all, was accompa- 
nied by a letter addressed “to the edi- 
tor,” in which I expressed the confi- 
dence that my article, being strictly 
in line with the accepted doctrine, 
would be given the same opportunity 
as that of the “constitutionalistic ex- 
Prof. Dragomanov.” This was an allu- 
sion to a pamphlet published shortly 
before by the Zemla i Volya,* the offi- 
cial organ of the Social-Revolutionary 
party. It goes without saying that 
both the paper and the pamphlet were 
issued from an “underground” print- 
ing shop, but the police kept track of 
all “underground” publications; then 
the very name of Prof. Dragomanov, 
a few years previous summarily dis- 
missed from the - University of Kiev 
for “harmful tendencies,” and at that 
time a refugee at Geneva, was a con- 
necting link in the chain of circum- 
stantial evidence. Worse than that, 
there was my notebook, which con- 
tained, among other things, the fol- 
lowing verse :— 

“And Abram said unto Lot: 
Separate thyself, I pray thee, from 
me: if thou wilt take the left hand, then 
I will go to the right; or if thou depart 
to the right hand, then I will go to the 
left.” (Genesis xiv., 8, 9.) 

This quotation—horribile dictu—con- 
cluded my ill-fated article. 

All these thoughts flashed like light- 
ning in my mind. The manuscript 
was inviting from the bureau the curi- 
ous gaze of the unwelcome callers; so 
while they were busy ransacking my 
trunks, which contained nothing but 
clothing, I cautiously took the manu- 
script and went to the open win- 

* Land and Liberty. 


* * x 
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dow. It opened into a typical St. 
Petersburg quadrangle courtyard; the 
house was inhabited almost exclu- 
sively by students. The search in my 
room attracted the attention of the 
neighbors, and very likely, had I 
dropped the paper, some student 
might have taken the pains to pick it 
up and destroy it. But in those days I 
was still full of that superstitious awe, 
common to most Russians, which in- 
vests the secret police with omnis- 
cience and omnipresence. 

“Certainly,” I thought, “they have 
taken the precaution of ‘stationing a 
watch in the yard, so if I drop the 
manuscript it is sure to fall into the 
hands of the police.” I therefore 
leaned out of the window, as if trying 
to throw out something, and hid the 
manuscript in the bosom of my 
“blouse” (it was in those days in style 
among Russian students to dress like 
workmen). <A hope still lingered in 
my heart that I might find a chance to 
leave the room and dispose of the pa- 
per by and by. 

No one in the room noticed my 
movements except one of the “jani- 
tors,” who, in St. Petersburg, com- 
bined with their usual duties certain 
police functions, at the expense of the 
landlords, of course. I saw him whis- 
per something to one of the “gentle- 
men in citizen’s clothes,” and I knew 
that my last hope was gone. The de- 
tective walked straight to me and took 
the manuscript out of my shirt bosom. 

After the police had examined 
everything in sight, they told all of us 
to follow them. We walked to the 
nearest station house, which was only 
a few blocks away. It was a mere 
stopping place; six carriages were sent 
for and we were driven, each in a sep- 
arate carriage, escorted by an officer, 
to the city police headquarters. All 
the way, a distance of a few miles, I 
was trying in vain to explain how it 
had all come about. The officer would 
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give me no information. He probably . 


knew nothing about it himself. 

Although it was Sunday, and it 
must have been at least eleven in the 
evening, the office was in full running 
order. I was taken into a very large 
room on the ground floor, with vaults, 
instead of a ceiling, and found myself 
face to face with a prisoner who was 
guarded by a sentry in full uniform. 
I had met the man a few times before. 
It was all clear to me now. 

Of my three male listeners arrested 
at my room, one, Vladimir Ivanovich 
Vvedensky, was a recent acquaint- 
ance. I had seen him several times 
the year previous in the company of 
my friends in the university halls and 
commons, where students would en- 
gage in conversation at the table with- 
out formal introduction. In fact, in- 
troductions were not considered good 
form. Any student was liable to be 
arrested any day upon some suspi- 
cion or simply as a witness. Should 
he show fright and begin to tell tales, 
the fewer names he knew, the better. 

A week or two previous to the 
events just narrated, I met Vvedensky 
in the ‘university hall. He greeted 
me, although I did not even know his 
name, and we stopped for a little chat. 
He told me,among other things, that he 
was preparing for his examination in 
public law, but had no place to study; 
he was penniless and could not afford 
to rent a room, so he had to stay with 
friends, who received too many call- 
ers. (I ought to explain, perhaps, 
that Russian university libraries are 
merely circulating libraries, and pro- 
vide no reading rooms for students). 

That fall I had come early to St. 
Petersburg; my sister was to follow 
two or three weeks later, so I engaged 
rooms both for her and myself. As 
her room was, meanwhile, vacant, I 
invited Vvedensky to stay with me 
until she. should come. He accepted 
the invitation, and on the evening of 
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the same day he “moved in” with all 
his belongings, consisting of a port- 
folio filled with lithographed notes of 
university lectures, and a red blouse 
of the style worn by Russian peasants, 
and for that reason popular among 
students in those democratic days. 

My new room-mate introduced me 
to a company of his countrymen, who 
boarded next block with a Mr. Steib. 
This was the prisoner whom I met in 
the police headquarters. 

Mr. Steib was a remarkably inter- 
esting character. His great merit 
was that of being a manual laborer. 
A manual laborer!—one of those 
whom we were so eager to convert, 
but could not reach without jeopardiz- 
ing our liberty. True enough, there 
were many artisans who boarded stu- 
dents. Yet he was no ordinary pro- 
prietor of a boarding-house, with 
whom one had to be on the lookout, 
lest he might become suspicious of his 
roomer and report him to the police 
as “politically unreliable.” Mr. Steib 
was himself an old-time Socialist, and 
had suffered for his convictions (so 
he said). He had been arrested as far 
back as 1871, in connection with the 
great Netchayev conspiracy. He had 
been instrumental in organizing a few 
strikes in St: Petersburg. The police 
and the employers boycotted him as a 
dangerous agitator, so he, had to make 
a living by boarding students. 

Now he was planning a new strike. 
It would be no small affair, involving, 
perhaps, a few hundred men in one 
factory. Oh, no! Why, he felt confi- 
dent he could easily organize a strike 
which would draw from twenty to 
thirty thousand men in the capital. 

Events of the last four or five years 
in St. Petersburg have brought a 
movement of such dimensions within 
the realm of reality. But in 1879, the 
very existence of a permanent class of 
factory workmen was questioned by 
most economic writers, and a strike of 
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twenty thousand sounded like a 
dream. 


What was the object of the strike? . 


That was immaterial. <A strike was 
“agin the government,” as the Irish- 
man would put it, and no matter what 
the objects or the consequences, it 
would “breed a revolutionary spirit 
among workmen.” This was the 
formula, and it was universally ac- 


cepted. 
And the means? <A _ good, fiery 
“proclamation” strewn broadcast 


among factory workers could not fail 
of effect. I was not convinced. 

“How many could read your procla- 
mation? Would they understand it?” 

Mr. Steib was ready with an answer. 
Why, Zemlya i Volya was read at 
lunch in the factories, and the articles 
were openly discussed. 

That seemed too good to be be- 
lieved. Yet, while things may have 
looked rosy-colored through optimis- 


tic glasses, there must be, I thought,’ 


a grain of realism in the story. 

Mr. Steib and his tenants had al- 
ready thoroughly laid out their plans. 
They could not, of course, procure a 
printing press without a license. But 
a lithographic stone would answer the 
purpose. Besides, there was the fur- 
ther advantage that lithographic 
stones were used in bookbinding as 
well (Mr. Steib said so, and he was a 
practical bookbinder); so the press 
would look like an innocent book- 
binding bench. Orders for bookbind- 
ing could be easily obtained from 
students, and that would give a legiti- 
mate appearance to the shop. 

On that memorable Sunday, Mr. 
Steib sent word to me to call in the 
afternoon. I found at his house 
another “workingman,” a friend of 
his, and a few of my new student 
friends. There were refreshments on 
the table, wine, brandy and beer. Mr. 
Steib’s tenants and their friends were 
all of the “clerical estate,” and had 
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graduated from theological semina- 
ries, which were noted in Russia for 
the highly developed habit of drink- 
ing, prevalent among the students. 
The company had evidently liberally 
partaken of the host's hospitality; I 
was told that it was Mrs. Steib’s birth- 
day. I was not, however, of the Levit- 
ical tribe, and so I soon went home. 

What happened after I had left I 
learned, but in jail. A “proclamation” 
was written by Ivan Kafsky, one of 
Steib's tenants. A friend of Kafsky, 
who had just the day before come 
back from his vacation, happened to 
call on him socially. Unluckily for 
him, he had a beautiful handwriting, 
and was requested by Kafsky to copy 
the proclamation. The “bookbinding 
press” was cautiously removed from 
Steib’s room, which opened into the 
hall, into Kafsky’s, which was per- 
fectly private. They went to work, 
and were only half through with the 
job when they were overtaken in the 
act by the police, who had been given 
a timely tip by Mr. Steib. 

Clandestine printing shops were, in 
that vear, the nightmare of the police. 
The capital was regularly ‘supplied 
with circulars and periodical publi- 
cations from secret presses, but the 
“conspiracy” baffled all efforts at de- 
tection. To discover a secret printing 
shop, albeit not the particular one the 
police were after, was no mean credit 
for a secret agent of the famous “IIT 
Section of His Imperial Majesty's 
private office.” 

And now, to dispel all suspicion, 
here he was before me, with a mili- 
tary guard at his side. I had but a 
short while to wait until I was duly 
assigned to a detective with a face al- 
most hidden under an abundant 
growth of black hair. If there are 
typical criminal faces, as the Italian 
criminologists would make us be- 
lieve, there are also typical -detective 
faces. During my visits to various 
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“Mr. Von Plehwe went straight to the manuscript. 
Draun by Maurice Sterne. 


police officers I often had the oppor- the captain and duly receipted for; 
tunity to observe specimens of that whereupon I was conducted to a 


pitch-black and luxuriant vegetation. cell about 8x12, and the door was 
It was very late when I was brought locked behind me. 
in a hired carriage to the Alexandro- I skip the eleven days I spent in 


Nevskaya station house, delivered to that small cage full of vermin and 
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smoke, alone, without books, com- 
pletely cut off from the world. On 
the twelfth day an officer of gen- 
darmes took me in a carriage to the 
headquarters of the state police. I 
was left alone in a large waiting-room. 
The mysterious silence of the place 
was anything but comforting to my 
highly strung nerves. I did not wait 
long, however, before I was brought 
into the private office of the Chief of 
the St. Petersburg District Board of 
Gendarmes. He proceeded at once 
with a formal examination, question- 
ing me from a printed interrogatory, 
which he held before him. 


“Your name?” “Your | age?” 
“Nineteen years.” “Your occupa- 
tion?” “Student at the University of 


St. Petersburg.” “Where do you re- 
side?” “Well, vou see it,” said I in 
a subdued voice, wondering what he 
meant by this question. The wit was 
unintentional, I may assure my reader, 
as I was in no mood to crack jokes; 
but the irony of the situation made the 
colonel angry. 

“Answer the question,” said he, in 
tones apt to make one shiver. “When 
you are treated with courtesy, you 
must ‘behave civilly.” 

I offered an apology, but he would 
not listen, and remained — sullen 
throughout the examination. By the 
time he was through with the formali- 
ties, entered Assistant District-Attor- 
ney Von Plehwe, then still a young 
man without reputation, but with 
boundless ambition, who saw in the 
“political cases” the opportunity of his 
life. His meteor-like rise from ob- 
scurity to the high station of Assist- 
ant Minister of the Interior and head 
of the Department of State Police 
within the next two or three years was 
generally credited to the brilliant 
abilities displayed by him in handling 
the “mustacheless and beardless_ vil- 
lains” (as we were styled by sycophant 
newspapers). 
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Waiving examination in a “politi- 
cal case” is construed as defiance to 
the government, something like con- 
tempt of court in this country. Though 
the Russian Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure expressly says that no one need 
incriminate himself, yet this is a mere 
dead letter, since the prisoner is prac- 
tically forced to be a witness for the 
prosecution. The anomaly of the pro- 
ceeding is fully acknowledged by the 
law, which does not permit a party to 
a criminal action to testify under oath. 
It naturally follows that falsely testify- 
ing in a “political case” is not consid- 
ered reprehensible in Russia. Of 
course, the rule that a party cannot 
impeach or contradict his own wit- 
ness, or is bound by his testimony, has 
no application under this inquisitorial 
made of procedure. 

Without wasting any time, Mr. Von 
Plehwe went straight to the manu- 
script. During the long hours of en- 
forced solitary meditation I had spun 
up a yarn which had some semblance 
of plausibility. My defense was that 
I had been merely hired by the author 
to copy the manuscript. It was too 
thin, however, for Mr. Von Plehwe, 
who readily pointed out to me the un- 
fortunate quotations in my notebook 
as contradicting my story. I replied 
that the passages had struck me as in- 
teresting, so I had noted them in my 
memorandum book. 

“ Where did you meet the author ?” 

“In the Public Library.” 

“What is his name?” 

“T pledged him my word and honor 
that I would tell his name to nobody.” 

“Well, if you will not furnish proofs 
that you are not the author, we shall 
consider you the author.” 

“But I think the burden of proof is 
on you to show that I am the author.” 

“We shall not argue these ques- 
tions,” said he, with an ironical smile. 
“If you wish to save yourself you had 
better tell us the name of the author.” 
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“Can I break my word of honor?” 

“That is your business.” 

There were in my notebook a few 
entries of small sums, a quarter, a half 
a rouble, with various initials against 
them. Those were amounts collected 
by me among fellow-students for the 
so-called “Red Cross,” a secret chari- 
table society for the relief of political 
prisoners. I could give no satisfac- 
tory explanation of those entries, ex- 
cept that they were a few months old 
and 1 could not remember what they 
stood for; I thought I might have bor- 
rowed or loaned the money. But the 
prosecution really did not want my 
explanation. They knew only too well 
the meaning of those entries, and that 
was conclusive. 

I denied all knowledge of the litho- 
graphic shop at Steib’s. 

“Do you know anybody connected 
with the Zemlya i Volya newspaper ?” 

The question struck me as rather 
suggestive. I suspected that Steib’s 
“friend,” in whose presence I had 
mentioned the matter, might have 
given it away to the gendarmes. Of 
course I flatly denied such knowledge. 

The examination was oral. Official 
stenographers are unknown in Russia. 
After it was over, the prosecuting at- 
torney proceeded to write down my 
testimony, reading every sentence 
aloud to me. I objected to his word- 
ing; so I was permitted to write it 
down myself in my own way. 

When I finished writing the colonel 
made me sign my testimony, and read 
to me an order of commitment, under 
Section 252 of the Penal Code. I in- 
quired what that section was. He 
handed me the Penal Code, pointing 
out to me the first subdivision of the 
section, which read :— 

“Those guilty of composing and cir- 
culating written or printed matter, 
and of delivering addresses in public, 
wherein an effort is made to dispute 
or question the integrity of the pre- 
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rogatives of the Sovereign Power, al- 
beit without directly and openly in- 
citing to rebellion against the same, or 
audaciously to disapprove the form of 
government or order of succession to 
the Throne established by the laws of 
the state, shall be punished by for- 
feiture of all civil rights and exile, with 
hard labor, for the term of from four 
to six years.” 

I read no further. One may well 
imagine the effect it made upon me. 
Since the fatal day of my arrest I tried 
to lull myself into the belief that I 
might yet get off with deportation to 
one of the northern districts of Euro- 
pean Russia. But hard labor in the 
mines, and after four years of that life- 
long penal settlement in Siberia, which 
follows as a matter of course a sen- 
tence to hard labor,—the very thought 
of it was like the shadow of death. 

Now, as a matter of law, that subdi- 
vision of the section did not apply to 
me at all, since there was not a parti- 
cle of evidence of “circulating” the 
manuscript, and the mere act of com- 
posing it was, under a further subdivi- 
sion, punishable by imprisonment in 
a military fort for a term not exceed- 
ing a year and four months. Besides, 
being under age, I was entitled, as a 
matter of right, to a reduction of at 
least one-half of the fullterm. But 
Mr. Von Plehwe, who drew the order, 
and the colonel knew the law. What 
was the object of frightening a boy 
with imaginary penalties? 

The examination continued until 
very late in the afternoon. A fairly good 
dinner was ordered for me from the 
neighboring restaurant. Presently, all 
I had ever read or heard about tor- 
tures in the famous Third Section viv- 
idly arose in my imagination. During 
that summer rumors connected a pro- 
fessor who held the chair of pharmacy 
in the Medical Academy, with the tor- 
tures which were said to have been 
resorted to against Solovyev, the man 
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who, on April 14, 1879, attempted the 
life of Alexander II. Now I did not at 
all feel sure that my soup was not 
drugged. I dreaded the possibility of 
being made to talk while unconscious, 
and, perchance, to betray my friends 
into the hands of the torturers. 

I had left the police station before 
breakfast, and was now very hungry; 
yet I did not touch the soup; there 
was a piece of meat in it; I squeezed 
it out almost dry, and repeated the 
same with the steak. Needless to say 
the soup was as good as could be had 
in an average restaurant. One may 
see from this incident how the mania 
of persecution originates among Rus- 
sian political prisoners, who fill the 
madhouses at an appalling rate. 

The Russian state police have been 
frequently accused of resorting to 
physical torture in order to force tes- 
timony out of their victims. These 
rumors have never been verified. 
But is mental anguish better than 
physical pain? For over eight months 
I was kept in preliminary detention, 
‘and at no time during that period was 
my mind completely relieved from the 
phantom of hard labor in the mines. 
My mother came to St. Petersburg 
to visit me in prison; she assured me 
that she had consulted the best law- 
yers in the capital, and had been told 
that the extreme penalty for my of- 
fense could not exceed eight months’ 
imprisonment in a military fort. I 
would not believe it: why, had I not 
read with my own eyes the section un- 
der which I was held? 

When, a few months later, I learned 
of the execution of Rozovsky, a boy of 
my age, whom I had _ personally 
known, while vet in high school, I was 
prostrated. It is the execution of this 
boy that is portrayed with such tre- 
mendous realism by Count Tolstoi in 
his “Resurrection.” His “erime” con- 
sisted in circulating revolutionary 
proclamations. I compared his case 
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with mine,—why my _ offense was 
graver than his; he had only circulated 
revolutionary proclamations, while I 
was the author of a pamphlet. True, 
a revolver was found in his trunk 
(another grave offense), but he made 
no use of it,—yet he was executed. 

I do not know what would have 
been my fate; but, fortunately for me, 
Alexander II., frightened by the at- 
tempt to blow up his winter palace, 
called Count Loris Melikoff to the 
head of the government with unlim- 
ited powers. The short period of the 
Count’s rule was named, in derision, 
“the Dictatorship of the Heart.” . 
Count Loris Melikoff made some pre- 
tence of leniency toward political of- 
So, after eight and a half 
months of preliminary detention, I was 
conveyed, under the escort of two 
armed chaperons, to my parental roof 
and placed under “police supervision.” 
The term was fixed at three years, 
which implied, as a matter of course, 
an interruption of my studies at the 
university. 

What became of the rest of the 
party broken up by the raid at my 
room? There was no evidence what- 
soever against them, so they were de- 
tained only from eleven days to one 
month, after which they were released, 

The fair reader wants to know 
about the girl in the case. While I 
was in jail she sent word to me 
through my mother that she would 
call on me if I desired; to comply with 
the rules for visiting political prison- 
ers, she suggested she would pretend 
to be engaged to me. This expression 
of sympathy filled me with emotion. 
the more that not a word of love had 
ever passed between us. But I re- 
garded myself a doomed man; I 
thanked her, but declined her kind- 
ness for fear lest it might involve her 
in trouble with the state police. I 
never saw her again. Our roads in 
life crossed but once and parted, 
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By Joun W. RuckMAN, First LIEUTENANT 7TH U. S. ARTILLERY. 


——Ta)VEEN in Colonial times 
Chesapeake Bay and the 
James River were famous 
as the scenes of colonial 
and military operations. 
These waters were first entered by 
Ralph Lane, governor of the Roanoke 
colony, who, about 1586, sailed into the 
bay as far as the mouth of the Elizabeth 
River, but missed the channel, and 
found only shoal water. In 1607, the 
Newport expedition, while searching 


The Fort walls and the water battery. 


for the site of the Roanoke colony, was 
driven past the latter, and, on reach- 
ing the bay, sailed in, naming the head- 
lands Capes Charles and Henry. At 
the latter place a party of thirty landed, 
and two were wounded by Indians. The 
expedition then proceeded up the har- 
bor until alarmed at the shallowness of © 
the water. They came to anchor and 
sent a boat party over to the northern 
shore, where, close in to land, they 
found a channel varying from six to 
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St. John's Chapel, Hampton. 


twelve fathoms, and “The deep water 
for anchorage, putting the emigrants in 
good comfort,” the north shore was 
named Point Comfort, which has since 
become Old Point Comfort, to distin- 
guish it from New Point Comfort fur- 
ther up the bay. In addition to this, 
it is called Fort Monroe and Fortress 
Monroe by the military and postal de- 
partments respectively. 

This and neighboring places were ex- 
plored by John Smith in 1607, and at 
Kiquotan (or Kecoughtan), now the 
site of Hampton, he smoked the pipe of 
peace with a tribe of Indians. 

It was May when this expedition ar- 
rived in the present Hampton Roads, 
the beauty of the new land was beyond 
description. They found the dogwood 
and other trees and plants in bloom, 
the shores covered with dense woods, 
and myriads of wild fowl upon the 
waters. As in a paradise, they con- 
tinued up James River, and settled at 
Jamestown, some fifty miles above its 
mouth. In their early records they in- 
form us that turkeys weighing seventy 


pounds were frequently found,and that 
fish-hawks were seen carrying off rock- 
fish two feet long. What to us seems 
most incredible is the statement that 
buffaloes roamed up and down the 
tributaries of the Chesapeake until the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 
To early settlers, who had never seen 
such animals, the opossum and flying- 
squirrel caused great wonder. 

The first colonists disapproved of 
work; they were perfectly willing to 
gather up gold along the shore, but 
they found no gold, and made no pro- 
vision for the winter. Their food soon 
became scarce, the new climate began 
to have its effect, and, as in all such 
cases, famine and fever, which ever 
walk hand in hand, were commencing 
to thin their ranks. Many times on the 
point of dissolution, and as many times 
saved by the energy and foresight of 
John Smith, the colony struggled on 
until it was firmly established. Al- 
though Jamestown has long’ since 
passed away, it did not disappear until 
other settlements were founded and the 
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colonization of the province assured, 
and made continuous from 1607. 
Molina, a Spanish spy, who visited 
Point Comfort in 1611, reported to his 
government that he saw there a small 
work called Fort Algernon, which con- 
sisted of stockades and posts without 
stone or brick. It contained seven iron 
cannon, and was manned by about forty 
persons capable of bearing arms. It is 
said that the channel was so narrow in 
those days that it could be defended by 
a small, short-ranged piece of ordnance 
called a sacre. Either the channel has 
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materially changed since then or this 
statement is incorrect; otherwise it 
would have required for defence the 
heaviest guns of those days. Lossing 
tells us that a small fort was erected 
there in 1630. It thus appears that the 
strategic value of the place was early 
recognized. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD—1I775-1781. 


This was not lost sight of during the 
Revolutionary period. Dunmore, who 
was governor of the colony, was at the 
capital in 1775. The uprising of the 
people, due to his tyranny and Patrick 
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Henry's eloquence, caused the gov- 
ernor to flee to his ships in the York 
and drop down to the lower bay. 
Hampton, anticipating attack, called 
for aid, but before it arrived Dunmore’s 
ship entered Hampton Creek, bom- 
barded the town, and sent armed par- 
ties to set it on fire. Riflemen in 
houses along the shore drove the ships 
from the creek. That night Colonel 
Woodford arrived with one hundred 
Culpepper men, and these, with other 
riflemen, took position, as before, in the 
houses on the creek, and awaited the 


Soldiers’ barracks, looking across the parade. 


morning. At break of day the ships, 
with re-enforcements, renewed the at- 
tack, and were received with a deadly 
fire from the houses. The crews soon 
became demoralized, would not expose 
themselves, and refused to obey their 
officers. The ships in trying to get 
away were run aground and sunk. 
Dunmore next tried his luck on Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth. His depreda- 
tions along the James and his threats to 
liberate and arm the slaves, drew out 
the determination of the people to drive 
him from the country. A detachment 
of minute men under Colonel Wood- 
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ford immediately entered Norfolk 
County and attacked him at Great- 
Bridge, where he had fortified himself. 
He was driven from his works and in 
two weeks, after more fighting, he was 
driven from Norfolk to his ships. There 
he was so harassed by riflemen in the 
houses that he threatened to destroy 
the town if the firing were not discon- 
tinued and supplies provided for his 
fleet. Compliance with these condi- 
tions was politely declined, and the 
British frigate Liverpool arriving, Dun- 
more became very brave, and, on De- 
cember 31st notified the town that he 
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should bombard next morning. For 
once he kept his word. The whole 
town was destroyed, excepting St. 
Paul’s Church, whose walls retain to 
this day a cannon ball from the Liver- 
pool’s guns. 

Woodford then abandoned the place, 
and Dunmore, unable to get supplies, 
was starved out, and went to Gwyn’s 
Island in the Chesapeake. There, on 
July toth, he was attacked by the Vir- 
ginians, and defeated with great loss in 
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men and ships. He left the island in 
considerable haste, went for a few days 
to Lynnhaven Bay, and then left Vir- 
ginia for ever. 

Yorktown needs no introduction. Af- 
ter being rid of Dunmore, this part of 
the colony enjoyed comparative peace 
until the spring of 1781, when the trait- 
or Arnold was sent down to raid the 
country. He sailed into Hampton 
Roads and thence to Portsmouth, then 
up the James and across to Petersburg. 
Cornwallis reached the same place on 
May 2oth, and took command of all the 
forces. The latter had come up from 


One of the bastions. 


Wilmington, N. C., with the intention 
of raiding Virginia. His campaign in 
the south had not been very profitable, 
and he had now come up to see what 
he could do towards conquering this 
rich province, which furnished all the 
supplies to the southern rebel armies. 
This move proved a fatal mistake. 
Cornwallis maneuvered for some 
time near Richmond, raided the coun- 
ry in all directions, frightened the Gov- 
enor and Legislature out of their wits, 
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and then moved to Williamsburg. He 
was observed by Lafayette, who had 
come from New York to check Arnold, 
but his plan had failed for want of naval 
co-operation. 

Seing under orders to send _ rein- 
forcements to Clinton in New York, 
Cornwallis started for Portsmouth, via 
the Jamestown-Suffolk road, 
arriving at this place his previous or- 
ders were countermanded, and he was 
directed to select a position on the 
coast, central to Virginia, to fortify 
himself, and await developments. The 
developments came thick and fast. He 
caused reconnaissance of Point Com- 
fort and other places along the shore to 
be made, and selected Yorktown as the 
point from which he could best co-op- 
erate with the fleet. 

With his movement from Williams- 
burg commenced that series of moves 
and combinations upon the strategic 
chessboard in which one side lost a 
continent, and the other secured the 
greatest prize ever won by any people. 

Having decided on Yorktown, Corn- 
wallis began the movement on the Ist 
of August, and had practically finished 
it by the 4th. He embarked his troops 
at Portsmouth and sailed through 
Hampton Roads; Tarleton took his 
cavalry on transports to Hampton 
Creek, swam the horses ashore and 
marched across the country to the des- 
ignated place. 

Lafayette placed detachments at Suf- 
folk, Williamsburg and Gloucester. On 
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August 30th, DeGrasse entered the bay 
with twenty-six ships of the line; on 
September 3d, St. Simon threw up a 
small fort at Point Comfort, and landed 
3,200 men; on the 5th, the British Ad- 
miral Graves arrived at Cape Charles 
with nineteen ships of the line and at- 
tacked the French fleet, but without de- 
cisive result. De Grasse kept Graves 
occupied without bringing on a battle 
until the roth. On the roth, DeBarras 
arrived with seven ships of the line and 
fourteen transports, and entered the 
bay, followed by DeGrasse, and Graves, 
having no chance of success, departed 
for New York, leaving DeGrasse in 
possession of the sea. From this day 
forward relief of Cornwallis by water 
became impossible. On the 14th, 
Washington himself reached Williams- 
burg. His army, aided by the French 
in transportation from Head of Elk and 
Baltimore, arrived on the 25th. 

In this manner all the troops were 
taken up the Roads and James River, 
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and without difficulty placed in rear of 
Cornwallis. To the latter, with escape 
by sea cut off and an army double his 
own in his rear, it became only a mat- 
ter of time when he must surrender. 
The armies quickly closed in, and on 
the 17th of October the preliminaries of 
surrender were arranged. 

A large number of the guns captured 
from Cornwallis may now be seen with- 
in the main work of the fort. These 
guns are the largest sized used in those 
days for field and siege operations. If 
he had chosen Point Comfort instead of 
Yorktown, his heavy guns would have 
controlled the roads and cut off the up- 
per bay and the James from t!. . Ameri- 
cans. This would greatly have compli- 
cated their problem, and might have 
changed the result. 

The important facts to notice here 
are that all these movements revolved 
around Point Comfort as a strategic 
pivot; that fifty-two ships of the line 
were concentrated at one time in the 
bay, being the largest number of such 
ships which, up to that time, had been 
arrayed against each other at a single 
point; and that the side which retained 
possession of the sea was victorious. 
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PERIOD OF 1812-1815. 


During the war of 1812 a British fleet 
occupied the Chesapeake, and terrified 
and pillaged the people along its 
shores. On June 22, 1813, Cockburn’s 
fleet attacked Craney Island, which de- 
fended the mouth of Elizabeth River 
and Norfolk, but was defeated with 
heavy loss. 

On June 25th, the same fleet anch- 
ored in Hampton Roads, and landea 
2,000 men at Point Comfort to attack 
Hampton. The fleet then proceeded to 
the creek and bombarded the town. 
The small garrison of 450 men, as- 
sailed by land and sea, were forced to 
withdraw. The British burned the 
town, and for two days committed out- 
rages beyond description. 


PERIOD OF 1815-1861. 


After the war of 1812 the nation be- 
gan to consider the question of coast 
defense. The unprotected condition of 
the coast, and the ravages to which the 
inhabitants had just been exposed, 
seem to have brought the country to 
its senses, and the humiliation resulting 
from the loss of the nation’s capital, 
without material resistance, was deeply 
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Where Jefferson Davis was confined. The prisoners were placed in the first three arches on the right. The casemates are 
two rooms deep, the back ones having embrasures looking out upon a ditch, Sentinels walked in front of the doors and 
also beyond the ditch. The quard occupied adjoining rooms. 


felt by the people. Commencing about 
1816, our engineers soon developed 
and began toexecute what for that time 
was an efficient scheme of defense. 
Point Comfort was embraced in this 
scheme, and in 1817 the present elab- 
orate works were commenced. The 
site of Fort Monroe was, it appears, a 
salt marsh similar to those in the neigh- 
borhood. It is connected with the 
mainland by a narrow neck about one 
hundred yards wide. 

The main work of the old fort con- 
sists of a wall thirty-six feet above 
mean-tide level, and is made up of 
seven bastions connected by seven cur- 
tains, whose general appearance is 
shown in the accompanying photo- 
graphs. A ditch varying from seventy- 
five to 150 feet in width= sur- 
rounds the wall. The ditch connects 
with the sea, and permits the water 
within to rise and fall therewith, and 
the depth of water at high tide varies 
from five feet at the edges to ten at the 
center. The parapet wall measures 
about a mile and a quarter, that of the 


covered-way a mule and six-tenths, en- 
closing 86.1 acres. The ditch is 
spanned by three large bridges, and 2 
drawbridge connects each with a sally- 
port leading through the parapet wall. 
All fronts bearing on the channel are 
arranged for two tiers of fire, one in 
casemates and one above in barbette. 
Provision was made for 371 guns, and 
both parapet and covered-way are 
adapted for musketry fire. 

The amount of material used in con- 
struction was enormous, and to express 
the number of cubic yards of earth and 
stone would require a string of figures 
reaching across the page. The cost up 
to and including 1875 was $2,258,- 
453-05. 

Fort Calhoun, now called Fort Wool, 
and Rip-raps, was begun about the 
same time as Monroe, and its total cost, 
including 1872, was $2,243,371.37. It 
was never finished, and now consists of 
an enormous pile of broken stone upon 
which stands a half-completed case- 
mate fort. 

The manner of constructing these 
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forts is interesting, and throws some 
light on customs and practices then in 
vogue. The work was almost wholly 
done by slaves, who were brought to 
the place by their masters and leased 
te the engineers in charge. The slave 
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the wall.” Each squad of slaves had its 
best man, and when a new squad ar- 
rived, the best man was started around 
the wall in one direction and the best 
man of the old squad started around 
the other way. When the two met 


A general view of the Fort and reservation, 


owner received fifty cents a day for 
each slave, and the Government fur- 
nished each “labourer,” as the slave 
was called, with two suits of working 
clothes, a pair or two of shoes, rations, 
quarters, and occasionally a little to- 
bacco. The “labourers” worked with 
very little clothes and generally without 
shoes. They lived in barracks, and 
were subject to a kind of military dis- 
cipline. The owners were regular in 
coming in to collect the hire for their 
slaves, from which we may infer that 
the “constituents” of those days knew 
how to appreciate a good thing to a 
degree worthy of the present genera- 
tion. 

The “labourers” worked from sun- 
rise to sunset, except on Saturday af- 
ternoon, when they had an hour or two 
for recreation. As handed down by 
word of mouth, from an old slave who 
carried the water-pail for the original 
surveyors, these hours were spent in a 
curious amusement, called “walking 


there was a grand fight, and the one 
who was second best went over. On 
these occasions large crowds would 
gather to see the fun, and, by betting 
on the result, stimulate the interest in 
the struggle. 

Sometimes discipline had to be en- 
forced, but, as the following order from 
the records shows, the authorities had 
means at hand :— 

FortRESs MonrOE, October 20th, 1826 
ORDERS: 

All laborers who absented themselves from 
this post during the past or present week with- 
out leave, will be deprived of their rations of 
whiskey till 1st of December. 


(SIGNED) 25 cine sion haaee F 
Lt. Colonel, Corps of Engineers. 


Doubtless this method of punishing 
was effectual, but in the present more 
humane days would be considered un- 
necessarily cruel. 

PERIOD OF 1861-1865. 

Fort Monroe was the only important 

military post in the south not wrested 
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from the Union early in 1861, and it re- 
mained continuously in possession of 
the Union forces during the war. The 
position was manifestly so important 
that President Lincoln classed it with 
Washington, and decided that it must 
be held at all hazards. At first great 
fears were felt for its safety, but troops 
were hastened forward and the place 
secured. On account of its fine harbor 
and the strength of its position, Fort 
Monroe at once became a center and 
final rendezvous for expeditions along 
the coast. 

On May 22d, General B. F. Butler 
took command, with view to the mili- 
tary occupation of the Atlantic coast. 
On the 24th he made a reconnaissance 
in force towards Hampton. The enemy 
retreated and tried to burn the bridge 
over the creek. Butler now having 
about 12,000 men, established camps at 
Hampton and Newport's News. 

On this day three fugitive slaves en- 
tered the fort and gave themselves up. 
Their owner had gone away to the war 
and intendedto send the fugitivessouth 
to work on fortifications. Colonel 
Gray, representing the owner, came in 
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and demanded them. After consider- 
able shrewd sparring on both sides, 
Butler said, “You are using slaves on 
your batteries, and I shall detain these 
as contraband of war,” and the phrase 
“contraband of war,” from that day 
forth, became synonymous with slave. 
A stampede of slaves soon took place 
toward the fort, and in a few days goo 
men, women and children were within 
its walls, never again to return to 
bondage. 

On August 18th, General Wool re- 
lieved Butler. So far, the garrison had 
been used merely to secure the place 
from capture, but henceforth it was to 
be used as a center for expeditions 
against the Atlantic coast. 

Butler planned and commanded the 
first of these, which teft Hampton 
Roads on August 26th, and was suc- 
cessful against Hatteras. On October 
29th the Sherman expedition left the 
same place with sealed orders. It re- 
sulted in the capture of Hilton Head 
and Port Royal, S. C. On January 
11, 1862, Burnside’s expedition left the 
Roads for Albemarle Sound, where, af- 
ter a loss of several ships in a storm, 
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the fleet entered the Sound and con- 
quered a large portion of the coast of 
North Carolina. 

We now come to the event which, in 
historic importance and romantic inter- 
est, towers high above all others con- 
nected with the place, and, in fact, 
above all events of the Civil War. The 
conflict between the Afonitor and the 
Merrimac beyond doubt cast the decid- 
ing vote in the outcome of the struggle. 

To explain the situation, it will here 
be necessary to repeat briefly the his- 
tory of the events leading up to this 
famous battle. News of the bombard- 
ment of Sumter reached the navy yard 
at Portsmouth on April 14, 1861, and 
the next day nearly all the officers of 
the yard and half those of the Cumber- 
land resigned and went south. With- 
out any apparent necessity for so do- 
ing, it was decided to burn and abandon 
the yard. By this act were lost nine 
vessels, or about one-fourth of the U. 
S. Navy; all the shops and stores of 
the yard, and 3,000 cannon of all cali- 
bers. Before abandoning the yard, the 
water valves of the frigate Merrimac 
had been opened and the vessel sunk. 
This ship was burned with the rest, but 
only to the water line, and was soon 
afterward pumped out, raised and re- 
built by the Confederates. The deck 
was covered by a roof-like casemate 
armored with four inches of iron, and 
extending about two-thirds of the en- 
tire length. The casemate was pro- 
vided with ten ports, four on each side 
and one at each end. At the broadside 
ports 11-inch guns were mounted, and 
1o0-pounder Armstrong rifles at ‘the 
ends. 

The Cumberland and the Congress lay 
at Newport's News watching the mouth 
of the James. ‘Uheir crews had slept at 
their guns all winter expecting attack. 
About twelve o'clock, March 8th, the 
Merrimac came down from Norfolk, 
passed the Congress and made for the 
Cumberland. After firing a few broad- 
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sides at her, the iron-clad rammed, 
striking the Cumbcrland and makiug a 
large hole in her starboard bow. The 
former could not extricate herself, and 
was being carried down with her vic- 
tim. Captain Selfridge says in his ac- 
count of the fight that had the forward 
spardeck anchor been loosened at that 
moment, it would have caught the 
Merrimac and carried her down; but in 
a moment the ram broke off, remaining 
in the ship’s side, and the opportunity 
was lost. 

The crew of the Cumberland fought 
with heroic courage and devotion, but 
fate was against them; their lighter 
guns were of no use against the armor 
of their antagonist, and their wooden 
sailing ship could not leave its position 
and manoeuver to advantage. Leav- 
ing the Cumberland in a sinking condi- 
tion, the Merrimac turned to the Con- 
gress, which was now aground, and not 
approachable, and fired a few volleys 
into her. The crew made a gallant de- 
fense, but the ship was soon on fire in 
several places, and, the case being 
hopeless, they surrendered. 

The Minnesota tried to go to the aid 
of the two ships attacked, but ran upon 
a shoal, and lay at the mercy of the 
Merrimac, which now proceeded to at- 
tack her. The Merrimac could not ap- 
proach to ram, and, feeling confident of 
an easy victory next day, fired a few 
shots at the Minnesota, withdrew and 
anchored above Sewall’s Point for the 
night. 

On the day of this fight a strange lit- 
tle vesselwas hurrying from New York, 
and was drawing near the scene. En- 
tering the Capes at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, its commander heard the 
booming of cannon and rightly divined 
the cause. With feelings of sorrow and 
regret that he was too late, he began 
to prepare for battle, throwing over- 
board all top hamper and useless arti- 
cles, adjusting the turret and making 
necessary dispositions. Having ar- 
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rived at Fort Monroe at nine o'clock 
the commander of the Monitor re- 
ported to the fleet flag officer, and they 
and General Wool held a council of 
war and decided to protect the Minne- 
sota. 

The Monitor left New York on 
March 6th, in command of Lieutenant 
Worden, U. S. Navy, and had arrived 
at its destination after a stormy pas- 
sage in which it twice came near to be- 
ing swamped. During the forty-eight 
hours trip scarcely an eye had been 
closed, and now, after another sleep- 
less night, the crew was going to en- 
gage in the most experimental, uncer- 
tain, and yet the most eventful battle 
in history. 

When the council was _ finished, 
Worden took on ammunition and went 
to the Minnesota and took station be- 
hind her at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing of March oth. At 6 A. M. the 
Aferrimac appeared, and coming down 
almost to the Rip-raps, turned up the 
channel and moved toward her. 
Both ships commenced firing, and at 
this moment the Monitor came out 
from behind her charge, and going 
straight to the Merrimac laid herself 
alongside her. The memorable con- 
test began at 8:45 A. M. and lasted 
several hours, which in eternity are 
as nothing; but in these brief mo- 
ments, as it were, results were ac- 
complished whose traces upon history 
will remain to the end. 

Towards the end of the fight a shell 
struck the pilot-house of the Monitor 
and injured it, and seriously wounded 
Worden in the eyes, depriving him of 
sight. Until Ensign S. D. Greene was 
notified and could relieve him, the ves- 
sel drifted without direction. On ex- 
amination of the pilot-house, Greene 
found that it was not seriously injured, 
and turned to renew the fight, but 
found that the Merrimac had started 
up the river toward Norfolk. The 
Monitor then resumed its position 
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behind the Minnesota, and remained 
there until the latter was floated and 
taken to Fort Monroe the next day. 

Greene directed the manipulation of 
the turret and fired all the shots him- 
self, owing to the great difficulty ex- 
perienced in finding and aiming at the 
enemy. It was difficult to start and 
stop the turret; the enemy when found 
could only be seen through the small 
space in the ports above the muzzles 
of the guns; and great care was re- 
quired in order not to shoot into his 
own pilot-house. Forty-one shots in 
all were fired from the turret, any one 
of which would have been fatal to the 
Merrimac had it been delivered below 
the water line. 

On April 11th the Merrimac came 
down and remained near Sewall’s 
Point, while two auxiliaries captured 
two transports and took them from 
the mouth of Hampton Creek. On 
this occasion two heavy guns mounted 
on the shore fired two shots at the 
Merrimac, which were probably the 
only ones ever fired from the fort with 
hostile intent. 

The Confederates abandoned Nor- 
folk on May 8th and the Union forces 
took possession on the toth. The 
Merrimac was found to be unsea- 
worthy, her draught was too great to 
pass the obstacles in the James, and 
nothing remained but to destroy her. 
She was run ashore on the night of the 
11th near Craney Island and set on 
fire, and the magazine exploding soon 
after, the famous ship was completely 
destroyed. 

The success of the Monitor secured 
the sea to the Union and made Mc- 
Clellan’s Peninsular campaign possible. 
On March 23d the advance corps of 
his army disembarked at Fort Monroe 
and marched up the main road, over 
the bridge and out towards Big Bethel. 
In the next few days came the re- 
mainder of that great army of 120,000 
men, McClellan arrived in the Roads 
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on April 2d, and with his staff landed 
on the 4th. The enemy were in- 
trenched on a line from Yorktown to 
Warwick, on the James, and, curiously 
enough, occupied the exact lines held 
by the British eighty years before. 

The capture of Yorktown, Williams- 
burg, Norfolk, and the complete pos- 
session of the sea and the lower James 
removed the active fighting from Fort 
Monroe, to which it was not to return 
throughout the war. The importance 
of the fort as a strategic center, how- 
ever, was not diminished, and it con- 
tinued as a position of prime impor- 
tance till the end. 

After the fall of Richmond, large re- 
wards were offered for the arrest 
of Davis and his Cabinet. Davis, 
Stephens and Clay were arrested, and 
on the 22d of May were delivered for 
confinement at the fort. They, with 
others, were confined in the first case- 
mates of the first front for several 
months. They were removed thence 
to Carroll Hall, a brick building on the 
northwest side of the fort. After some 
time Davis was permitted to go about 
the inside of the walls on parole. At 
this ‘time his family joined him, and 
they lived in casemates selected by 
themselves. He was finally liberated 
on bail, and later the proceedings 
against him were dropped. 

We have now closed the period of 
the war, which embraces the most 
stupendous events in history. 

THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 

The Artillery School, which had been 
discontinued in 1835, was reorganized 
in 1858, and continued in operation 
until the beginning of the Civil War, 
i 1861, when it was again broken up. 
On November 13, 1867, the school for 
artillery officers was re-established 
under the name of the United States 
Artillery School. This institution re- 
ceived but little encouragement at first, 
but the necessity for it became better 
appreciated, and during the last fifteen 
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years it has rapidly improved as a 
school of technical artillery. 

Hampton Roads is the principal 
rendezvous for the ships of the Atlan- 
tic squadron, and warships singly or 
collectively may be seen there most of 
the time. Many of Admiral Samp- 
son's ships left the Roads for that 
southern cruise which initiated the 
blockade of Havana. Commodore 
Schley’s flying squadron remained in 
the Roads until about the middle of 
May, as a protection to the great ship 
yards at Newport’s News and Norfolk. 
He left under telegraphic orders, and 
started on that chase after Cervera, 
which terminated at Santiago. 

During the greater part of the 
Spanish War this all-important artil- 
lery position was commanded by Major 
John L. Tiernan, an officer of great 
ability with thirty-seven vears of con- 
tinuous service to his credit. 

On the morning of the 3d of June, 
General Duffield and staff, with the 
33d and one batallion of the 34th 
Michigan volunteers, arrivedandrested 
on the parade, preparatory to their 
departure on the Yale in the afternoon 
for Santiago. During the three hours 
rest they literally stuffed a mail-box 
nearby and then piled their letters up 
around it. From the mass of letters. 
one would suppose that every man 
wrote home to his mother, wife, sister, 
etc. One large, fat, good-natured, 
baby-faced looking fellow constantly 
called out, “I want my ma,” causing 
great laughter amongst his compan- 
ions. Some of us who looked on were 
more sympathetic,and felt that, though 
only in fun, he was speaking very 
closely the thoughts of his heart, and 
that his words were striking danger- 
ously near the feelings of his laughing 
companions. We said a hurried good- 
bye to our friends among them. In 
two weeks we saw some of them 
brought back—but no matter, they 
had done their duty. 
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THE REV. JOHN JASPER, OF ‘‘SUN-DO-MOVE"” FAME, 


OHN JASPER, the famous negro 
preacher who died in Richmond last 
spring, was in several respects the most 
remarkable man of his race this country has 
ever produced. Most people know of him 


only as the author of the famous sermon 
in which he attempted to prove the stability 
of the earth and the moving of the sun; 
but there was something back of his popu- 
larity, a genius and a personality, of which 
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his famous sermon was but an indication. 
He was possessed of an individuality that 
was little short of wonderful, and one had 
but to see him to understand that it was 
Jasper’'s character and not the whims of 
the newspapers that placed him and kept 
him before the American people. 

Though as ignorant of books as could 
possibly be imagined, John Jasper was the 
shrewdest of the shrewd when it came to 
matters of homely common sense. He was 
a humorist of marked ability and an actor 
who in his sphere has seldom been sur- 
passed. These attributes, combined with a 
consummate skill as an orator and the in- 
herent nature of a religionist and a poet, 
made him what he was. His magnetism, 
when he arose and threw himself into his 
speeches, made many learned people declare 
that he was an unmistakable genius. 

The birth of the man far out in the rural 
districts of Virginia, of a mother of won- 
derful African shrewdness and a father of 
much popularity as a preacher, or “zorter,” 
as the vernacular has it, has a considerable 
significance in his career. From July 4, 
1812, the date of his birth, until near the 
close of the Civil War, Jasper was a slave. 
He was the youngest of twenty-four chil- 
dren, and he grew up and formed his char- 
acter in an atmosphere noted for emotional- 
ism and religious simplicity, and as far re- 
moved as can possibly be imagined from 
scholastic learning or the world of scien- 
tific research. He absorbed the very spirit 
of the olden days, and to his death he clung 
to the old ways, and scorned new-fashioned 
things and thoughts as the basest sacrilege. 

It was while working in a Richmond to- 
bacco factory about the year 1839 that Jas- 
per “got religion.” It seemed to dispossess 
him of his faculties and transport him to 
boundless heights. His marvelous “’speri- 
ences” were told to every one with whom he 
came in contact, and the foreman of the fac- 
tory was so amused at his behavior and so 
impressed with his skill as a talker that he 
let him preach to his heart’s content. Jas- 
per learned to read a little, and from that 
time he made‘ a business of preaching. 

After the war, during which he spent 
much of his time nursing Confederate sol- 
diers, Jasper preached and built up a church 
in Richmond. His preaching was happily 
received by all the old-time negroes, of 
whom there were many in Richmond. But 
Jasper did not like the educated negro, and 
he did not hesitate to express himself upon 
the subject of his dislike. He took delight 
in ridiculing “des edycated fools,” and with 
such plain talk, often from the pulpit, he 
estranged himself from the body of colored 
preachers of the city. After Jasper’s great 
notoriety in the press, some of these men 
proclaimed from the pulpit that Jasper was 
an ignoramus and deserved no_ notice. 
Tain’ nothin’ but jealousy,” declared Jas- 
per. ‘‘Dey’s all jealous o’ me fer I preaches 
de Gospel and dey preaches books.” 
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But the old preacher’s influence grew in 
spite of it all. His sermons were irresis- 
tible to the colored element with all of their 
emotionalism, and he gathered into his 
church a membership that increased until it 
included more than two thousand of the 
most influential negroes of Richmond. 

When the old gray-headed preacher. 
mostly legs and arms, got into the pulpit 
and exhorted with his marvelous gestures, 
his congregation became spell-bound. They 
believed everything he had to say, and were 
transported. with him, into other worlds. 

One Sunday, about fifteen or twenty years 
ago, after a long series of his typical ser- 
mons, John Jasper arose in his pulpit, 
looked significantly about him, and took his 
text from the book of Exodus, Chapter 
xv., verse 3: “The Lord is a man of war: 
the Lord is his name.” This sermon was 
the most powerful he had ever preached. 
In it he threw all his mental, spiritual and 
bodily strength; for in his opinion it was 
religion, represented by him, opposed to 
science, represented by his contemporary 
preacher brethren, some of whom he be- 
lieved were going straight to the bad. 

This sermon, the well-known “Sun-Do- 
Move” discourse, was the culmination of his 
powers, and stands today, perhaps, as Jas- 
per’s best and most typical production. It 
was based upon the most literal interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures, and was what he 
thought the truth and the only truth re- 
garding the physical nature of the univers:. 
He had, from listening to school-childrenr 
and young semi-educated preachers speak 
along geographical lines, determined that the 
world was going wrong, and he felt called 
upon to grind to powder the theories and 
absurdities of the “new-fangled upstahts.” 
and right royally did he set about to do it. 

Beginning with Genesis and going through 
to Revelations, he collected together all the 
verses that seemed to teach that the sun 
moved and that the earth was not a ball. 
He felt absolutely certain that the Bible was 
true, and he could not see why anybody 
could disagree with its plain teachings. 
“Bredren,” he said, “ef de Bible say de sun 
rise an’ set den it do rise an’ set! An’ how 
ken it rise an’ set ef hit don’ move? 

“In de tenth chapter o’ de book o’ Joshwy, 
an’ de twelf, thirteenth an’ fo’teenth verses. 
dar is proof strong ernuff fer us all. De 
Lawd said, ‘Sun, stand thou still on Gideon, 
and thou moon in the valley of Ajalon. 
And the sun stood still and the moon stayed 
until the people avenged themselves upon 
their enemies. And there was no day like 
that before it or after it.’”” The old preacher 
stopped there and paused a long time. 
Finally, he said:— 

“Bredren, ef de sun stood still once when 
*twas a-movin’ an’ den stahted to movin’ 
ergin, hit is a-movin’ now! 

“Dey say de earth is roun’. Dat ain’ so, 
bredren: it can’ be so, for de book o’ Reve- 
lations, Chapter vii, verse 1, read, ‘And I 
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saw four angels standing on the four cor- 
ners of the earth.’ An’ now, bredren an’ 
sisters, we is livin’ on a fo’-corndered earth; 
an’ ef de earth is got fo’ cornders, how in 
de name o’ Gawd ken it be roun’? 

“Ef de worl’ is roun’ an’ turn over ev’y 
night, how we hol’ on? Is we got claws 
on our feet like pecker-woods? 

“Dey say ’tis so many billions an’ squil- 
lions o’ miles fum hyar to de sun. ow 
dey know? Is anybody been dar? How 
dey know it take a cannon-ball a mont’ to 
go dar? Kena cannon-ball carry a cookin’ 
stove an’ victuals ter sport a man on de 
way dar? Gawd, folks, is dat any argy- 
mint?” 

These are but a few of the thousands of 
illustrations he used in his ‘“‘SSun-Do-Move” 
sermon. The sermon was delivered perhaps 
a hundred times, and each time it contained 
some new thought and some additional ar- 
gument. It was not a burlesque show or 
a sham stump speech, for every time Jas- 
per spoke it he believed in it the more 
thoroughly himself. When he went on a 
tour to preach the sermon he felt that he 
was on a crusade to enlighten a world run 
mad with science and learning. He believed 
the salvation of men depended upon their 
literal faith in the Scriptures as expressed 
in his sermon, and that he was called to 
dispel the curse that had come upon the 
world through the getting of knowledge. 

There were many other discourses just as 
good as this, though not so well known. 
In every one he wrought himself up into a 
pitch that was astonishing. In preaching 
one Sunday on the final triumph of Christ’s 
kingdom he soared aloft in his imagery. 
The audience, white and black, were 
wrought up to the highest pitch. 

“An’ Death,” he said, “whar will Death 
be den? Chained—tied fas’ to de golden 
chariot o’ de Lawd. He will be groanin’ 
an’ stumblin’ an’ fallin’! And taking up 
one foot in his hand, with the suppleness 
and the activity of a trapeze dancer, he 
hopped and hobbled and sprawled and fell 
around the pulpit until the congregation, 
run wild with the perfection of the acting, 
almost thought they were in the very pres- 
ence of the chained Death, and the women 
shrieked and shouted and the men rose in 
their seats and shouted like wild. 

In his speech John Jasper was denuncia- 
tory and as sarcastic as a man could be. 
He roasted his enemies alive. His strong 
point was his ability to ridicule his oppon- 
ents. He could say more in a cynical grunt 
or a laugh or a wave of his long arm than 
most men can say in a paragraph. 

Jasper could argue all day, if necessary, 
and none could beat him. He knew noth- 
ing of syllogisms, of their premises and 
their conclusions, but he proved what he 
said by staking upon it his own character. 

“Ef tain’ so, frien’s, go into de highways 
an’ de by-ways an’ de streets an’ de hedges 
an’ tell ev’ybody you meet dat John Jasper 
is a liar!” 
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When conducting funerals Jasper was at 
his best. His poetic and emotional nature 
seemed to borrow inspiration when brought 
into the presence of death and eternity. But 
he was painfully conscientious and truthful 
in these matters, and did not hesitate to 
“preach de sinnahs into hell.”” One time 
while preaching the funeral of a very wicked 
man he said, “Dis is a very onpleasant task 
befo’ me, but it is got to be done. Dis 
man, my friend, was a tuhrrable sinnah, a 
cussin’ man, a thievin’ man an’ a lyin’ man. 
I can’t see how he ken be saved in de golden 
city. I b’leeve, fo’ Gawd, dat his soul is 
gone straight to hell like a blue-head pigin. 
Let his life be a warnin’ to you, po’ sinnahs, 
to shun de paths he trod!” 

In the pulpit he often referred to slavery 
days, and with a wonderful effect. One day 
when preaching to a large congregation, 
composed largely of ex-slaves, concerning 
the persecution of the Christians in Jeru- 
salem, he said: “Ah, de Christians had 
a hard time of it in dem days. Dey went 
to Sister Marthy’s house, an’ dey run ’em 
away fum dar. Dey went to Sister Mary’s 
house, an’ dey got run erway fum dar. Dey 
was chased out de alleys, an’ dey was hunted 
an’ persecuted an’ buked.” Here he stopped 
for a full minute; and then burst out in a 
loud, long guffaw laugh—“Minds y’all o’ de 
patter-rollers, don’t hit?” 

And the whole congregation, remember- 
ing the system of patrols of slavery days, 
rose to their feet and shouted and cheered 
and laughed. 

John Jasper was a veritable philosopher. 
He had not the least fear of death. 

“T got my trunk packed an’ my perlise by 
my side—des ready fer orders to move. 
Death! I ain’ no mo’ skeerd o’ death—I 
don’t min’ him no mor’n I does de crawlin’ 
of a summer fly.” 

The old preacher made a considerable sum 
of money preaching over and over for rich 
people who desired to hear it, the famous 
“Sun-Do-Move” sermon, but he turned it 
all over to the church. He had little faith 
in banking institutions, and was averse to 
the use of paper money. After his death, 
when his property was divided up among 
his wife, his son and his daughter, about 
$3,300 in coin, mostly half-dollars and quar- 
ters, were found in his strong-box at home. 
Jasper’s daily life was almost that of a 
hermit. He did not mingle to a great ex- 
tent with his people, but spent his time at 
home reading his Bible. He was married 
four times, the last time to a young woman. 

He preached for sixty-two years in Rich- 
mond, and was closely identified in many 
ways with the conservatism and the dig- 
nity of that well-known city. It is truth 
to say that his death was keenly felt by the 
Richmond public, but especially by the 
white citizens, who loved him best, and 
among whom were his greatest admirers 
and his sincerest friends. 


PLuMMER F. Jones. 


ALL ABOARD FOR PARADISE. 


HONI SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE. 


LAUGH on the stairs, the rustle of 

a gown, a faint perfume and Daphne 

Boyne put foot in the hall. It was 
the night of the Assembly ball. The “little 
army of the rejected” at once fell in about 
her, and before you could say “please,” her 
card was filled with a score of names. 

Daphne Boyne had the town in her train, 
and the half of it enrolled in the “little 
army.” She would smile on you with her 
beautiful curving lips, then toss you a glance 
from her gray eyes and you capitulated, 
proposed and were rejected. At that you 
joined the “little by 
army.” I never 
knew a man to play 
at love with Daphne 
Boyne. Some 
started in that way, 
but before they 
knew it they were | 
serious enough. In- 
deed, it was a very 
superior experience 
to be rejected by 
that girl. The won- 
derful thing about 
it was that she al- ; 
ways performed the = 
coup de grace with 
as little permanent 
damage to the 
man’s pride as pos- | 
sible, and with great 
credit to her tact. | |.) 
It was shortly after lia\ 
my own enlistment |, 
in the “little army 
of therejected” that  \ 
a woman who had 
long been my friend 
confided to me that 
Daphne Boyne was 
“the most serious, 
conscientious and 
really expert flirt” 
she had ever 
known. I have not 
called on that wo- 
man since. 
Daphne Boyne’s 

father is an Irish- 
man, some time of- 


ficer $ in Her Ma- “ Daphne, by a miracle, 
jesty’s, now His sat alone.” 
Majesty’s, troops in 

the Colonies, re- 


tired. From him she inherited her wonder- 
ful gray eyes with the long black lashes. 
From her mother, who was a Creole of 
Trinidad, where Boyne married her when 
he was a captain, she got her tall, slender, 
imperishable figure. Thank Heaven, Daphne 
will never grow fat. 

It was Daphne’s blue night. Her gown 
was of turquoise blue; her slippers and 
stockings matched, and she carried a huge 


\ H//)X ‘a nicest ugly girl 
yy I ever knew, for 
/ a 


blue feather fan. 

At the fourth dance I observed that Ash- 
ton was offensively attentive to Daphne, 
and that he was insolently gay. Envious 
eyes watched him conduct her to a palm 
hidden seat in the conservatory. Ashton 
is hideously rich, in addition to which he 
is fat and assertive, but he is rated even 
higher than Ar in the mater’s Bradstreet. 
I saw him again after the fifth dance and 
recognized another recruit to the “little 
army of the rejected.” But he was not a 
thoroughbred; he sneered and sulked. 

Between the sixth and seventh dances 
I overheard an unimportant conversation. 

Jack Vernon had just came in and 

crossed the room to the corner in 
— which Daphne, by a miracle, sat 
alone. 

“But I have no 
dances left,” I heard 
Daphne say. “I’m 
sorry. You should 
= have come sooner.” 

Vernon was _ look- 
ing at her card. 


——— “Why, here’s Ash-- 
$i ton’s name down for 
ey ny two waltzes and a 


two-step,” he said. 

“Which is no con- 
cern of yours,” re- 
plied Daphne. “But 
you might take me 
out and find an ice 
for me.- I think the 
heat has made my 
head ache.” 

I do not know 
what happened while 
Daphne and Vernon 
were looking for that 
ice, but I do know 
that two of Ashton’s 
waltzes slipped away 


undanced,_ with 
Ashton in the 
smoking room 
drinking brandy 
and soda. 

The next 
dance was a 


quadrille I 
was in it with 
Gertrude 
Tromp, the 


partner. 
Daphne and Vernon were on the side. 
Ashton was also in our set. 

Daphne and the girl opposite her had 
just executed the “ladies change” with 
grace and precision, and were beside their 
respective partners again. On the instant 
the girls in the set were aflutter. At first 
I could not understand it. I looked at 
Daphne, who was laughing and talking mer- 
rily. Then I saw her glance at the floor in 
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the middle of the set, and her voice was 
instantly hushed. Her eyes ran rapidly 
around and she read the situation. Ash- 
ton was grinning vindictively. Vernon’s 
face was serene and expressed nothing. 

The music started. Vernon’s hand sought 
Daphne’s and they moved across the floor. 
Half way over Vernon stooped swiftly, 
picked up a turquoise blue garter with a 
jeweled clasp, and slipped it into his pocket. 
After that the dance went on stupidly, as 
quadrilles do. During it I took note of 
the gowns the girls wore. The one opposite 
was in white; she on the left in yellow, 
and the girl by my side wore pink. 

I observed later that Vernon danced Ash- 
ton’s two-step with Daphne and that when 
he left her her eyes followed him across the 
room. I had never seen her look at a man 
like that before. 

The band had droned through the last 
waltz. I was beside Daphne and Vernon 
as he took her through the hall to put 
her in her carriage. The dimple played in 
her flushed and happy face. Vernon looked 
tremendously serious, and I heard him say: 
“I’m going away to-morrow. To the mine, 
you know. I shall be gone several months.” 

The dimple faded out. “Are you?” asked 
Daphne, simply. 

“Yes. May I write to you?” 

“No-o,” she replied slowly, as if consid- 
ering the matter. “But if anything of im- 
portance should occur I will write to you 
and you may reply.” 

When Daphne reached home her father 
was waiting for her. Perching herself on 
the arm of his chair she related the inci- 
dent of the quadrille. 

“It was so delicate of him,” she said, 
running her fingers through his soft white 
hair. “Don’t you think so?” 

“The young scamp. And did he not re- 
turn it to you?” 

“The very idea!” exclaimed Daphne, in- 
dignantly. 


ALL IN THE POSTSCRIPT, 


A man in a blue flannel shirt and a pair 
of muddy boots sat in a bare little room in 
the boss’s shanty of the “Blue Goose” mine, 
glooming at a pencil sketch tacked to the 
wall. He was the picture of acute lone- 
liness and plucked at a sparse and bristl 
brown beard. He was a charming and tal- 
ented man, but the rearing of a good-look- 
ing or even presentable beard was beyond 
his accomplishment. Could the “little army 
of the rejected” have seen him at this time 
it would have rejoiced. 

The “Blue Goose” was a wretched hole 
in a miserable Western mountain side, but 
from it was taken a very comfortable for- 
tune every month. It had been developed 
by the lonely man with the sparse beard, 
and his share of its production went to his 
credit in a New York bank with fine punc- 
tuality. But even that did not reconcile 
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him to the deadly gloom of the “Blue 
Goose.” 

The pencil sketch on the wall was of a 
girl’s head. The eyes were sweet and frank, 
the curving lips were smiling, in the right 
cheek there showed a dimple and the head 
was crowned with a mass of waving black 
hair. It was a clever sketch, and the man 
had worked hard on it, his memory serving 
him for model. But it far from satisfied 
him. He thought it did not do justice to 
the original, but this, however, did not de- 
ter him from spending hours every day 
looking at it. 

Presently he arose and went to a desk. 
He unlocked a drawer and took out a pack- 
age. It was wrapped and re-wrapped in 
several folds of paper. The last wrapping 
was a mass of soft white tissue. When he 
unfolded this he brought forth a blue gar- 
ter which he held reverently in his hand 
and remained a long time looking at it. 

Down the mountain road came the jangle 
of bells on the mail carrier’s mule. It drew 
nearer and nearer and stopped. The man 
with the garter had not heard the bells. He 
was picturing in his mind a certain dance 
he had had in a ball room more than two 
thousand miles away. The door opened 
and a bushy head was pushed into the room. 
The man hastily concealed the garter. 

“Here’s yer mail,” said the head. 

“Throw it on the table,” growled the man, 
who was replacing the many wrappings 
about the garter. When he had finished 
he put the package back in the drawer, 
which he locked. Then he sauntered over 
to the table and listlessly turned over the 
pile of letters. At the very bottom he 
found a large square, violet scented en- 
velope addressed to him in a distinctly fash- 
ionable but almost illegible angular hand. 
He seized it, stared at it and then fell to 
kissing it wildly, until he had well-nigh 
obliterated the address. He pressed it to 
his breast and sobbed twice, a little hysteri- 
cally, after which he grew calmer and tore 
it open. This is what he read:— 


Dear Mr. Vernon: 

I told you I would write to you if any- 
thing of consequence occurred. It has. 
You remember my fox terrier Dum-Dum, 
don’t you? Well, he’s dead. poor dear. 
Please say you are sorry. Sincerely, 

Darune Boyne. 


There was a postscript of course. It was 
only two words, but it stumped Vernon. 
He read it forwards and backwards and 
from every angle. He even turned it upside 
down. At last he decided that it said, 
“Write soon.” 

“Poor girl,” he murmured, “the loss of 
Dum-Dum must have been a great blow. 
She evidently wants sympathy.” And he 
sat down at once to answer the letter. He 
wrote page after page of the most interest- 
ing and entertaining facts; all about his 
work, the mine, the characters he had met, 
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etc., etc., but never a word of the love that 
was devouring him. : 
“There,” he said, when he had finished, 
“that ought to bring another.” Then he 
sat down to wait. ; 
A month passed; then another, and his 
beard grew longer and more bristly—but 
no letter. It was well 
into the third month of 
his waiting and he was 
growing _hollow-eyed. 
Again came the jangle 
of the mule’s bells and again the violet- 
scented envelope. With trembling fingers he 
tore it open and read, this time eagerly, hun- 
grily, but without sobs or tears or kisses:— 


Dear Mr. Vernon:— 

I know you are dying to hear the news. 
Whom do you think is going to be married? 
I know you will never guess. (His heart 
stopped beating and he hurried to the end). 
Why, dear Gertrude Tromp. You remem- 


white tissue.” 


“* The last wrapping 
was a mass of soft, 
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ber her, of course. If I am not mistaken 
you and she were once great friends. (He 
heaved a vast sigh of relief). She is the 
dearest girl. I know you will be glad to 
hear the good news. 
Very sincerely, 
DapHNeE Boyne. 

LiL Pe 

Once more che enigmatical and elusive 
postscript. Again he interpreted it, “Write 
soon.” 

He did so at great length, detailing in 
the most interesting and scientific manner 
how the “Blue Goose” lode had dipped to 
the East and been lost, but how he had 
found it again and developed a bed of the 
richest ore in the State. 

One afternoon, two weeks after he had 
sent his letter away, he was mooning in his 
room with a blue garter and two letters on 
the table before him. He happened to be 
lying back in his chair, his eyes a trifle 
higher than the letters, along which 
he was meditatively squinting. Sud- 
denly he sprang to his feet as white 
as muslin. He picked up one of the 
letters and began to study the post- 
script attentively. He looked at it 
this way and that, and then held it 
flat and almost on a level with his 
eyes. 

“Great Scott!” he cried, “What an 
ass Iam! No! Yes! It is; it must 
be! Now it’s as plain as print. It 
says ‘with love,’ and all the time I 
thought it said, ‘write soon.’” 

He looked at his watch. There 
remained forty minutes in which to 
get to Tres Pinas to catch the 
“Overland Express.” It was Wed- 
nesday. If he caught the train he 
would be in New York Friday night. 
He ran to the stable and saddled 
his horse in a shorter space of time 
than it ever had been saddled before, 
the meanwhile shouting instructions 
to his petrified foreman. Then he 
almost fell down the mountain side 
and into Tres Pinas. By some mira- 
cle he did not break his neck. 

He caught the train. 


LIFE IN THE GLORIANA. 


Among the burdens of a certain 
callow millionaire was a piece of 
ground situated in the upper West 
Side of the Island of Manhattan. It 
was a long, narrow lot. The street 
stopped at the south end of it, split 
and ran around it. It looked like a 
tiny bit of park, some sixty feet long 
by twenty feet wide, set in the pave- 
ment. Around and about it were 
ornate apartment houses of marble and yel- 
low brick and wrought iron. 
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One morning the millionaire called into 
council one Dugan, his builder. 

“Dugan,” he said, ‘what shall we do 
with that lot? You must make it pay some 
way.” 

Dugan considered. 
thing to do wid it,” he said. 
on it fer brides.” 

“Rather small for flats, eh?” 

“The cosier brides is the better they likes 
it,” said the sage Dugan. “Ye see, sor, the 
lot is just about as long and as wide as a 
Poolman car-r, an’ that’s what brides likes. 
An’ then, too, brides is always seasonable, 
an’ the supply will never run short as long 
as there is wimmin an’ preachers.” 

The very day that work began on the 
apartment house that was to be dedicated 
to the victims of Cupid, the Limited Ex- 
press pulled slowly out of the Grand Cen- 


“There’s only wan 
“Build flats 
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tral Station with an exceptionally pretty 
girl, with laughing lips and flushed cheeks 
and excited eyes, on the rear platform. 
Beside her stood a tall young man with the 
brim of his Alpine hat full of rice. Long 
white satin ribbons fluttered from the hand 
rails of the car. 

“Good bye, Daphne!” shouted the girls 
in the station. A batallion of solemn young 
men in frock coats lifted their high hats 
with the precision of a machine. It was 
the parting salute of the “little army of the 
rejected.” The pair on the platform went 
into the car, which was called the “Gloriana.” 
That was the beginning of their wedding 

journey. 

It was Spring and Daphne 
Vernon and her husband were 

breakfasting in a window over- 
looking the park. They were 
back from their honeymoon, and 
life thenceforth was to be very 
‘real and serious. 

“And now,” said Daphne, ris- 
ing from the table, “I am going 
house hunting. If I find any- 

thing suitable we shall move in to-mor- 
rOoW. 

“Be sure it is small enough,” said Ver- 
non. I hate large apartments.” 

As Daphne walked up the avenue she 
espied at the junction of two other 
avenues a building rising like a match 
box set on end. 

“What a ridiculous building it is,” she 
thought. Over the door was carved the 
name “Billancoo,” with a marble Cupid 
on either side. On the threshold stood 
a colored boy in livery. 

“He looks like a sleeping-car porter,” 
thought Daphne. She entered a small 
hall, in one corner of which was a spiral 
staircase and in another an elevator of 
ornamental iron and rosewood. <A 
pleasant-looking young man sat at a 
desk. 

“Would you like to inspect the apart- 
ments?” asked the young man. Daphne 
said she would, and the young man whisked 
her to the top of the building in the eleva- 
tor. They emerged into a hall of marble 
and mosaic and deep window seats. The 
young man opened a mahogany door and 
motioned Daphne to enter. 

“Dear me!” she exclaimed. 
sleeping car.” 

“Or a compartment car,” suggested the 
young man. 

They walked through a narrow corridor, 
with windows on one side and a paneled 
wood wall on the other, into a gem of a 
room. A piano was set into the wall and 
matched the elaborately paneled wood- 
work. A brilliant light streamed through 
the windows. Daphne expected every in- 
stant to feel the apartment move off and 
carry her over the roofs which she could 
see below her through the windows. 

“This,” said the young man, “is a Pull- 


“It is like a 
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man car flat, designed especially 
for brides.” Daphne blushed. 
“Nothing could be more com- 
plete or convenient,” he con- 
-inued. “Living in one of them 
s acontinuation of the honey- 
noon. Housekeeping is a dream. 
You are the first applicant and 
his is the choicest apartment.” 
“T will take it,” said Daphne. | 
That afternoon Daphne took 
7ernon to see the apartment. 


Vhen she had ushered him 
irough the corridor into the 
arlor, she looked about her 


roudly and said: “Isn’t it too 
wely?” 

“Hurrah,” cried Vernon. “All 
iboard for Paradise!” 

“IT shall name it the ‘Glori- : 
na,’”? said Daphne. ‘We began 
ur honeymoon in the ‘Gloriana’; 
1 the ‘Gloriana’ we will perpetu- 
-e it.” Her husband’s arm 
yuched Ler slender waist. They 
eard a rumble. The flat seemed 
» move. Hastily springing to 
1e window they looked out. The 
20fs of the houses below were 
uite motionless. “It must have 
een the elevator,” said Daphne. 
Before night they had bought 
ieir furniture, a wagon load of 
amboo chairs and things, and 
vere ready to move in. Besides 
ae parlor there was a paneled 


‘ining-room with tables that 
fitted into slots between the 
windows, a smoke room, and a_ buffet 


of a kitchen, with a dumb waiter, were off 
the dining-room. In the sleeping compart- 
ment the walls were covered with pale blue 
velours, and the bed folded against the wall. 
The bathroom was tiled with cupids and 
rosebuds. All over the house were cun- 
ningly concealed closets, bookcases and cup- 
boards. One in the buffet, they decided, 
had been made especially for bottled beer. 

“IT am going to do my own cooking,” 
announced Daphne. “I am so glad I went 
to the cooking class last winter. Do you 
know, Jack, I can cook eggs twenty differ- 
ent ways.” 

“T am awfully fond of eggs,” said Jack. 

Daphne cooked the breakfast. They had 
shirred eggs, bread, coffee and grapes. Jack 
went down town and Daphne to her 
mother’s for luncheon. When she returned 
at 3 o’clock she met a very pretty young 
woman in the elevator. They looked guilt- 
ily at each other, and the newcomer left 
the elevator at the floor below Daphne's. 

“Bride,” said the elevator boy. “She calls 
her flat the ‘Praxiteles.’ Just moved in.” 

When Jack came home at 5 o’clock he 
brought Fred Hampton. 

“Just think of the luck, Daphne,” said 
Jack. “Fred has rented the flat below us. 
We call ours the ‘Gloriana,’ Fred. What 
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do you call yours?” 

“Sara calls it the ‘Praxiteles.’ 
SMOKE |] After the car we took our wed- 

ding journey in.” 

“Won’t you come up to din- 
% ner?” asked Daphne. “It is such 
a trouble to get dinner the day 
one moves in.” 

The Hampton’s came to din- 
ner, and they had scrambled eggs 
and twist bread and bottled beer 
and pears. It was a very jolly 
little dinner. Daphne cooked it 
in the chafing dish, that is except 
the bread and beer and pears. 

The following morning some 
bamboo chairs and things were 
moved into the third flat, and a 
pretty girl in a new tailor-made 
gown superintended the work. 
Daphne met her in the lower hall 
and bowed pleasantly. 

“I live in the top car,” she 
said. ““Won’t you come up and 
have a cup of tea? It is so diffi- 
cult to make luncheon the day 
one is moving.” The girl in the 
tailor-made gown accepted. 

“I. am Mrs. Fanshawe,’’ she 
said, blushing and _ stumbling 
over the name. “I call my flat 
the ‘Tehuantepec’ after a car I 
know.” 

“Mine is the ‘Gloriana,” said 
Daphne, and they both laughed 
knowingly. 

They had scrambled eggs and 
twist bread and tea for luncheon, 
and it was delicious. 

Before night the first floor apartment was 
taken and another pretty woman stood 
by while the workmen carried the furniture 
in. Jack went down when he came home, 
introduced himself and asked the latest 
tenants up to dinner. 

“My name is Dorrington,” said the new 
man. “Allow me to present you to Mrs. 
Dorrington. We should be very glad to 
dine with you if it is not too much trouble. 
What do you think of the ‘Alabazan’? 
That’s what we call our flat. After a car 
we once traveled in. Rather original idea, 
don’t you think?” 

“Yes, very,” replied Jack. “We call ours 
the ‘Gloriana.’” 

They found Daphne in a delightful gown, 


‘with bared arms, making dinner in the 


chafing dish. Her cheeks were pink from 
the heat and she was a picture. They sat 
down to a very cosy little dinner of scram- 
bled eggs and twist bread and beer and 
Southern strawberries. 

After the Dorrington’s were gone, Jack 
said: “Daphne, what’s become of those 
other nineteen ways of cooking eggs?” 
“Tm afraid I’ve forgotten.” said Daphne. 

“Oh, well, never mind. I’m awfully fond 
of scrambled eggs; always was. But sup- 
pose we have them boiled for breakfast, 
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for a change. What do you say?” 
“Very well,” replied Daphne. “I'll try.” 
That is life in the “Gloriana.” And all 
the while four sleeping cars, piled one atop 
of the other, whirl four happy couples into 
the paradise of perpetual honeymoon. 
Grant RICHARDSON. 
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THE ROBBING OF APPLING COURT. 


O many chickens had disappeared from 
S the coops of the farmers along the Augusta 

and Grovetown road, that the chief suffer- 
ers made up a search-party to examine some 
of the cabins in a darkey settlement known 
as “Africa.” Several negro homes had been 
visited, when, attracted by lights and voices, 
they came upon that of Napoleon Lee Grant 
Alphonse Green (contracted for climatic rea- 
sons to “’Phonse”’), and knocked at the 
door. As they did so the murmur of voices 
was lost in the sound of shuffling feet, and 
the hissing of something damp thrown on 
the fire. 

“Ah! burning the remains! We'll go right 
in. We've got ’em!”’ exclaimed the sheriff. 

But he had reckoned without his host; all 
their knocks and pushes fell upon a barred 
door. Ina short time it was slowly opened 
wide enough to permit a black head to 
be thrust out upon the night, as a subdued 
voice murmured, , 
“Wait a minute, 
gentlemuns 
—prayers is ober, 
but Bro’ ’Phonse ' 
am givin’ us a re- 
count ob a visyun / 
he am had wid a 
angel ob de Lord, 
Sah!” 

“A prayer-meet- 
ing, eh? Well 
we'll go right in,” 
said the sheriff 
good - naturedly. 
“Go on, ’Phonse,” 
he added, as they 
entered, address- 4 
ing a spare, very © y=-~ 
black negro, who 49% 
was standing in 
the middle of the 
room, and who 
after one anxious 
glance obeyed, 
seemingly con- ‘ 
cluding the “recount” of his vision in these 
words: 

“Yes, brudders, the angel ob de Lord 
wus here in dis very room—a standin’ right 
dar atween me an’ de fire dar. I see him 
wid dese very eyes!” He rolled their whites 
around upon the assembled crowd of mute 
listeners and paused impressively. 

Here the sheriff, who had been sniffing the 
air, smothered a laugh as he exclaimed, 


‘* Yes, brudders, de angel ob de Lord was here in dis very room.”* 
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“Keep right on, ’Phonse—and while you’re 
about it tell us if the angel brought this 
peculiar smell that fills the room on his 
pocket handkerchief. And say,” his eyes 
busy all the time, “he didn’t leave that, did 
he?” pointing to a half-burned white feather 
on the hearth as he spoke, and watching 
with amusement the circle of startled black 
faces as he continued; “and ’Phonse, that 
angel was a heap too close to the fire. 
I’m afraid he was the wrong kind. Look 
here, ’Phonse, you'll have to go along back 
with us, unless you prove mighty certain 
that that angel was here and that he was 
the right sort, too—the other kind doesn’t 
count.” 

“Come, prove it to him ’Phonse,” the 
others assented, laughing, ‘“‘and he’ll let you 
off. Prove it to us!” 

’Phonse’s face, the only one which did not 
show fright, lengthened as he rose to the 
occasion, groaning as over the wickedness 
of unbelievers, and turning to the sheriff he 
exclaimed: “Lordie, Boss! Yu is dun did dat 
yu’se’f, sah. Ain't I jest tolt yu dat angel 
was a stan’in’ right dar afore de fire, a tell- 
in’ uf me how Satan kep’ count uf our faults 
same as aiggs, ready ter hatch ’em inter sins 
jest as soon as we give him a chance ter 
warm ’em up a leetle? Yessir, he wur a 
stan’in’ right dar—wif he snowy wings a 
trailin’ on de floor—an’ dey ain’t no tellin’ 
what else he mout a tole me; but first thing 
I knowed he give 
a leetle screech, 
an’ I see de end 
ob he wing wus a 
blazin’; uf co’se he 
didn’t know nuth- 
in’ erbout fire 
whar he come 
frum, so I jumps 
right in an 
snatched out dem 
feathers what wus 
cotch afire. Co’se 
he say he wus ob- 
leeged ter me; 
den he caution me 
a leetle moh ’bout 
jedgin®’ yuther 
folks, case he say 
—* de man what stare 
* he eyes out at he 
- bruthers faults am 
de same one what 
hab ter look 
crosseyed ter see 
he own sins; an’ 
wid dat he flies off, like he wus in 
too big a hurry ter pick up dese leetle 
pieces. Yessir, dat whar de smell an’ de 
feather cum from, sah. Lordie, Marse Boss 
an’ Marse Capting,”’ he added picking up 
the feather and handling it round to be in- 
spected, “anybody wid no sense ertall kin 
see dat feather am too white ter come outen 
anything ’xceptin’ of er angel er er goose. 
Ain’t dat so, Marse Henry, sah?” 
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“Eh? How many geese have been missed 
in the neighborhood, Henry?” broke in the 
sheriff tentatively. ‘Hum, let me _ see;” 
counting; ‘‘one, two, three, four, five, six 
seven—none! we are all here, and time the 
flock scattered. ’Phonse, you’ve won this 
time. Keep right on in that straight and 
narrow path. So long!” 

“Boys,” he continued, as they trouped out, 
“we have done worse than ’Phonse and his 
friends, for we have robbed Appling Court- 
house. Well, well—as Uncle Peter used to 
say, ‘we is all got our own leetle special cus- 
sednesses; hit’s one thing in one pusson, an’ 
another in de yuther; but then yu can’t ex- 
pect a pig an’ a peacock ter hab de same no- 
tion about tails, er a pretty girl an’ an ele- 
phant ter hab de same idea ob what's pretty 
in noses!’” He stopped suddenly, for as 
they passed the big road they heard the low 
crooning wail of “Sitting on the Golden Al- 
tar 


“ Don’t yu want ter go ter Jordan 


est like John? 
Why don’t yu put de right shoes on? 
A sittin’ on de golding altar. 
What kine ob shoes am dem he war, 
Dat he go sailin’ fru de air— 
Fur ter set on de golding altar?” 


swing out on the night like a pzan of vic- 


tory and thanksgiving. 
ETHEL HATTON. 
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FANTOCCINI. 


Up now! skip and caper, 
Ogle, grin and glance! 
Men of wood and paper, 
Every one an aper— 
Dance, my puppets, dance! 


Bow and scrape, good master! 
Courtesy low, sweet dame! 

Swing the circle faster, 

Dance nor fear disaster— 
Life is all a game. 
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Up and down the middle, 
Forward all, now go! 

Scrape the squeaky fiddle— 

Joy shall pluck the riddle 
From the heart of Woe. 


See them jump and caper 
When I pull the strings! 

Miss, with waist so taper, 

Truth ’s an idle gaper, 
Love ’s a bee that stings. 


Ho! my bonny beauty! 
Flushed with dance and wine. 
Drink the nectar fruity— 
Heed no call of Duty, 
With her cup of brine. 


Now, my merry fellow, 
Show us how you prance! 

Gilded thick with yellow— 

What! your head is mellow? 
Viva ignorance! 


Mingle, mingle, mingle! 
Ladies, lords and fools; 

Folly’s bells may jingle 

Wisdom’s ears to tingle— 
Hail! the motley schools! 


Now then, skip together, 
To your latest breath! 

Never mind the weather 

While I hold the tether— 
Dance to merry death! 


Faster fly and faster! 

Let the preacher prate! 
Death may bring disaster, 
Still ye mind your master— 

Manikins of Fate! 


EDWIN STILLMAN. 


re SF SF 
DEGRADATION AND COMFORT. 


lion seeing that dogs were much better 

housed than he, left the forest to live 

awhile ina kennel. After sleeping one 
night he arose with fleas. ‘I shall now have 
to be uncomfortable all day,” said he, ‘for 
having been comfortable with dogs one 
night.” 

AUSTIN BIERBAUER. 


Mid=Hugust. 


ugust, Sweetbeatt of the Sun, 
Summer work is nearly done. 
While the idle days are going 
List tby ardent lover’s wooing. 


How tbe year is in its prime 

Take tby brief vacation time. 
Stubbly fields are brown and yellow, 
Pippins ripe are growing mellow. 


Tiger lilies, gorgeous, stately, 
Flank the meadows sborn so lately ; 
Banners of the golden=rod 

Lift above the dusty s0d. 


Ranks on ranks of shining corn, 
Jeweled by the dew of morn, 
Whisper in the evening airs 
Like a legion saying prayers. 


Farmer=boys on loaded wains, 
Parvest moons on gatbered grains ; 
Tender bearts a bit forlorner, 
Summer’s turned anotber corner! 


E. C. Tompkins. 


Drawn by Louis Betts. See “The Swan Creek Blizzard,” page 325. 
Such a man was Bill, and such a horse Jingo. 
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crossed the 
Murray, and all 


Victoria was 
agog with the 
news. It was 


not his first in- 
vasion of that 
Colony, nor was 
it likely to be his 
last, unless Superintendent Kilbride 
and his mounted myrmidons did much 
yetter than they had done before. There 
is no stimulus, however, like a tremb- 
ling reputation. Within four-and- 
twenty hours Kilbride himself was on 
the track of his old enemy, whose 
heels he had never seen, much less his 
face. And he rode alone. 

It was not merely his reputation 
which was at stake, though nothing 
could restore that more effectually than 
the single-handed capture of so no- 
torious a desperado as Stingaree. The 
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Superintendent was not unnaturally 
actuated by the sum of three hundred 
pounds now set upon the outlaw’s per- 
son, alive or dead. Moreover, he had 
reason to remember the hindrance his 
troopers had been to him upon the last 
occasion; and, whatever else he lacked, 
Superintendent Kilbride had courage 
enough to furnish forth a squadron. 
He was a_ black-bearded, high- 
cheeked Irish Australian, eager of tem- 
perament, keen to a fault, restless and 
irascible, but, upon the whole, as dan- 
gerous an enemy as another good 
fighter could desire; and Stingaree 
fought finely in an infamous cause; 
that was even too generally admitted, 
and the old tale of popular sympathy 
with a picturesque rascal responsible 
for not the least of the Superintend- 
ent’s difficulties. It was, however, but 
another of those obstacles which were 
more easily surmounted alone than at 
the head of a talkative squad; and with 
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this conviction Kilbride pushed his 
thoroughbred on and on through a 
whole cool night and three parts of an 
Australian summer's day. Imagine, 
then, his disgust at the apparition of a 
mounted trooper galloping to meet 
him in the middle of the afternoon, and 
within a few miles of a former hiding- 
place of the bushranger, where the 
Superintendent had strong hopes of 
finding and surprising him now. 

“Where the devil do you come 
from?” cried Kilbride, as the other 
rode up. 

“Jumping Creek,” was the crisp 
reply. “Stationed there.” 

“Then why don’t you stop there and 
do your duty?” 


“Stingaree!” said the ‘ laconic 
trooper. 

“What! Do you think you're after 
him too?” 

“Tam after him.” 

“Soam I!” 


“Then youre going in the wrong 
direction.” 

The Superintendent flushed a warm 
brown from beard to helmet. “Do you 
know who you're speaking too,” cried 
he. “I’m Superintendent Kilbride, 
and this business is my business and 
no other man’s in this Colony. You 
go back to your barracks, sir! I’m 
not going to have any d——d fool in 
the force charging about the country 
on his own account.” 

The trooper was a dark, smart, 
dapper young fellow, of a type not 
easily browbeaten or subdued. And 
discipline is not the strong point of 
forces so irregular as the mounted 
police of a crescent Colony. But 
nothing could have been more admir- 
able than the way in which this rebuke 
was received. 

“Very well, sir, if you wish it; but I 
can assure you that you are off the 
track of Stingaree.” 

“How do you know?” asked Kilbride 
rudely; but he was beginning to look 
less black. 

“T happen to know the place. You 
would have some difficulty in finding 
it if you never were there before. I 
only stumbled across it by accident 
myself.” 
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“Lately?” 

“One day last winter when I was out 
looking for some horses.” 

“And you kept it to yourself?” 

The trooper hung his head. “I 
knew we should have him across the 
river again,” he said. “It was only a 
question of time; and—well, sir, you 
can understand!” 

“You were keen on taking him vour- 
self, were you?” 

“As keen as you are, Mr. Kilbride!” 
owned the younger man, raising a pair 
of bold blue eyes, and looking his 
superior fairly and squarely in the face. 

Kilbride returned the stare, and what 
he saw unsettled him. The other was 
wiry, trim, eminently alert ; he had the 
masterful mouth and the dare-devil 
eye, and his horse seemed a part of 
himself. A more promising comrade 
at hot work the Superintendent could 
not desire, and the work would be hot 
if Stingaree had half a chance. After 
all it was better for two to succeed 
than for one to fail. “Half the money 
and a whole skin!” said Kilbride to 
himself, and rapped out his decision 
with an oath. 

The trooper’s eyes lit with reckless 
mirth, and a soft hurrah came from 
under his breath. 

“By-the-bye, what's your name,” 
said Kilbride, “before we start?” 

“Bowen—Jack Bowen.” 

“Then I know all about you! Why 
on earth didn’t you tell me before? It 
was you who took that black fellow 
who murdered the shepherd on Wool- 
shed Creek, wasn’t it ?” 

The admission was made with due 
modesty. 

“Why, you’re the very man for me!” 
the Superintendent cried. ‘You show 
the way, Jack, and I'll make the 
going.” 

And off they went together at a 
canter, the slanting sun striking fire 
from their buttons and accoutrements, 
and lighting their sunburnt faces as it 
lit the red stems and the white that 
raced past them on either side. For 
a little they followed the path 
which the Superintendent had taken 
on his way thither; then the trooper 
plunged into the thick bush on the left, 
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and thenceforth it was follow-my- 
leader, in and out, out and in, through 
a maze of red stems and white, where 
the pungent eucalyptus scent hung 
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‘“Stingaree’s at 
home after all.’ 


heavy as the sage- 
green, perpendicular 
leaves themselves; and 
so onward until the 
Superintendent called 
a halt. 

“How far is it now, Bowen?” 

“About a couple of miles, sir.” 


“And it will be light for another 
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hour. There's nothing to be gained 
by keeping up this pace; we make 
more noise, and we can’t use our eyes 
so well; besides which I want to talk 
to you, Bowen. Suppose we easy 
down and have a smoke ?” 

“There’s nothing I should like bet- 
ter, sir.” 

So their reins dangled while they 
cut up a pipeful apiece, and presently 
the dull blue smoke was curling up- 
wards into the dull green foliage, pro- 

ducing subtle half-tint harmonies 

and momentary arabesques as the 
horses ambled neck and neck. 

‘Native of this Colony?” puffed 

the  Superin- 

tendent. 


Drawn by Charles Grunwald. 
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“Well, no—old country originally— 
but I’ve been out some years.” 

“That’s all right so long as you’re 
not a New South Welshman,” said 
Kilbride, with a chuckle. ‘“‘I’ll be shot 
if I wouldn’t almost have turned you 
back if you had been!” 

Bowen smiled. 

“Victoria is to have all the credit, 
is she?” 

“Anyhow they shan’t have any on 
the other side or Ill know the reason 
why!” the Superintendent swore. ‘“I— 
I—by Jove, I’d as lief lose my man 
again as let them have a hand in tak- 
ing him!” 

“But why ?” 

“Why? Do-you live so near the bor- 
der, and can you ask? Did you never 
hear a Sydney-side drover blowing 
about his blooming Colony? Haven't 
you heard of Sydney Harbor till you're 
sick? And then their papers!” cried 
Kilbride, with columns in his tone. 
“But I'll have the last laugh yet! I 
swore I would, and I will! I swore 
I'd take Stingaree—” 

“So I heard.” 

“Yes, they put it in their infernal 
papers! But it was true, and it is 
true—take him I will!” 

“Or die in the attempt, eh?” 


“Or die and be d——d as I de- 


serve!” 

All the bitterness of previous failure, 
indeed of notorious and much-criti- 
cized defeat, was in the Superintend- 
ent’s tone; that of his subordinate, 
though light as air, had a touch ot 
insolence which an outsider could not 
have failed—but Kilbride was too ex- 
cited—to detect. The outsider would 
probably have foreseen a rivalry which 
no longer entered the Superintendent’s 
head. 

Meanwhile the country was chang- 
ing even with their now leisurely ad- 
vance. The timbered flats in the re- 
gion of the river had merged into a 
gully which was rapidly developing 
into a gorge, with new luxuriant 
growths, such as the tree-fern, which 
added greatly to the density of the for- 
est, suggesting its very heart. The 
almost neutral eucalyptian tint was 
splashed with the gay hues of many 
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parrots, as though the gum-trees had 
burst into flower. The noise of run- 
ning water stole gradually through the 
murmur of the leaves. And suddenly 
an object in the grass struck the sight 
like a lantern flashed at dead of night; 
it proved to be an empty sardine-tin 
pricked by a stray lance from the set- 
ting sun. 

“We must be near,” whispered Kil- 
bride. 

“Weare there! You hear the creek? 
He has a gunyah there—that’s all. 
Shall we rush it on horseback, or creep 
up on foot?” 

“You know the lie of the land, 
Bowen; which do you recommend?” 

“Rushing it!” 

“Then here goes!” 

In a few seconds they had leapt their 
horses into a tiny clearing on the 
banks of a creek as relatively minute. 
And the gunyah—a mere funnel of 
boughs and leaves, in which a man 
could lie at full length, but only sit 
upright at the funnel’s mouth—this 
wild-beast’s lair seemed as empty as 
the space on every hand. The only 
other sign of Stingaree was a hank of 
rope flung carelessly across the gun- 
yah roof. 

“He may be watching us from 
among the trees,” whispered the Su- 
perintendent, looking sharply about 
him. Bowen did the same thing, 
with one eye shut—a peculiar trick of 
his—and then shook his head. 

“T don’t think that, sir.” 

“But it’s possible, and here we sit for 
him to pot us!  Let’s dismount, 
whether or no.” 

They slid to the ground. The 
trooper found himself at the mouth of 
the gunyah. ‘‘What if he were in there 
after all!” said he. 

“He isn't,” said Kilbride, stepping 
in front and stooping quickly ; “but you 
might creep in, Jack, and see if he’s 
left any sign of life behind him.” 

The trooper turned his blue eyes 
full upon the other, and one of them 
shut again. ° 

“Oh,” cried Kilbride, “I’ll go in my- 
self if you like!” 

The men were standing between the 
horses, and their revolvers cocked. 
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Bowen's answer was to hand _ his 
weapon over to the Superintendent 
and to creep into the gunyah on his 
hands and knees. 

“Here's something or other,” his 
voice cried thickly from within. It’s 
half buried; wait a bit.” 

“Look as sharp as you can!” 

“All right; but it’s a box, and 
heavy!" 

Kilbride peered nervously to right, 
left, and center ; then his eyes fell upon 
his companion wriggling back into the 
open, a shallow, oblong box in_ his 
arms, its polish dimmed and dusted 
with the mould, as though they had 
violated a grave. . 

“Kick it open!” exclaimed Kilbride 
excitedly. 

But there was no need for that; the 
box was not even locked; and the 
lifted lid revealed an inner one of glass, 
protecting a brass cylinder with steel 
bristles in uneven growth, and a long 
line of Lilliputian hammers. 

“A musical-box!” said the stag- 
gered Superintendent. 

“That’s it! But you knew he was 
musical, didn’t you?) Why, he never 
sticks up a station without playing the 
piano till he’s tired! I thought his 
music was as well known as his eye- 
glass.” 

“IT know all about that,” rejoined 
the other irritably; “but this takes the 
cake! Anything else in the gunyah?” 

“All his worldy possessions, I fancy, 
it we dig for em. I felt this and that.” 

“I must have a look,” said Kilbride, 
his excitement reviving. 

The other questioned whether it was 
worth while. This settled the Superin- 
tendent. 

“There may be something to show 
where he’s gone,” that casuist sug- 
gested, “for I don’t believe he’s any- 
where here.” 

“Shall I hold the shooters, sir?” 

“Thanks; and keep your eyes open, 
just in case. But it’s my opinion that 
the bird’s flown somewhere else, and 
it’s for us to find out where.” 

Superintendent Kilbride then crept 
into the gunyah upon his hands and 
knees, and found it less dark than he 
had supposed, the light filtering frecly 
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through the leaves and branches. At 
the inner extremity he found a mil- 
dewed blanket, and the place where 
the musical-box had evidently lain a 
long time; but there, though he delved 
to the elbows in the loosened earth, his 
discoveries ended. Puzzled and an- 
noyed, Kilbride was on the verge of 
cursing his subordinate, when all at 
once he was given fresh cause. The 
musical-box had burst into selections 
from “The Pirates of Penzance.” 

“What the deuce are you at?” 
shouted the irate officer. 

“Only seeing how it goes.” 

“Stop it at once, you fool! 
hear it!” 

“You said the bird had flown.” 

“Do you dare to argue with me? 
By God, you shall see!” 

But it was Superintendent Kilbride 
who saw most. Backing precipitately 
out of the gunyah, he turned round 
before rising upright—and remained 
upon his knees after all. He was cov- 
ered by two revolvers—one of them 
his own—and the face behind the bar- 
rels was the one with which the last 
hour had familiarized Kilbride. The 
only difference was the single eye-glass 
in the right eye. And the strains of 
the musical-box—so thin and tinkling 
in the open air—filled the pause. 

“What in blazes are you playing 
at?” laughed the luckless Superintend- 
ent, ieigning to treat this all as a joke, 
even while the ironic truth was enter- 
ing his soul by inches. 

“Rise another inch without my leave 
and you will be in blazes to see!” 

“Look here, Bowen, what do you 
mean ?” 

“Only that Stingaree’s at home after 

all, Mr. Superintendent Kilbride!” 
_ The victim’s grin was no longer 
forced; the situation made for laugh- 
ter, even if the laughter were hysteri- 
cal; and for an instant even he must 
see the cruel humor of it. Then he 
realized all it meant to him—certain 
ruin or a sudden death—and the drops 
stood thick upon his skin. 

“What of Bowen?” he at length 
asked hoarsely. And the conception 
of another victim came as an imme- 
diate, though slight enough alleviation 
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of this grotesque case of his own. 

“T didn’t kill him,” said Stingaree. 

“Good!” said Kilbride; and it was 
good that two of them should live to 
share the shame. 

“But wing him I did. I was ob- 
liged.” 

The Superintendent instantly saw it 
was his duty to get wounded too. On 
second thoughts, however, it was 
obviously better to feign surrender 
more abject than it might finally prove 
to have been. 

“Well,” said Kilbride, “you have the 
whip-hand over me, and I give you the 
best. How long are you going to 
keep me on my knees?” 

“Only while I give you a word of 
fatherly advice, my friend. So you 
were going to take me this time, were 
you? If I were you I should have 
kept that to myself until I'd done it. 
And you wanted to have me all to 
yourself, didn’t you? Well, you 
couldn’t pay me a higher compliment, 
though we won’t inquire too closely 
into your motives. But it’s a genu- 
ine compliment I’m paying you, Kil- 
bride. You may not know how near 
you were to getting me last time I was 
in these parts; you’re the only Vic- 
torian trap I have any respect for, or 
I shouldn't have gone to all this 
trouble to get rid of you.” 

Kilbride did not blench, but he heard 
his apparent doom with a glittering 
eye, and was deaf for a little to 
“The Pirates of Penzance.” 

“Oh, I'm not going to murder you 
in cold blood,” continued Stingaree ; 
“still I can’t altogether answer for your 
life. You're too good a man, you 
know. There’s another good man on 
the other side—Trinder by name—you 
know him, do you? He'll kick up his 
heels when he hears of this; but they 
do no better in New South Wales, so 
don't you let that worry you. To think 
you held both shooters at one stage of 
the game! I trusted you, and so you 
did me; if only you had known, eh? 
Hear that tune, and know what it is? 
It's in your honor—I've been waiting 
for it!” 

And Stingaree hummed the “Police- 
men's Chorus” sotto voce; then, with a 
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touch of remorse, induced by the dig- 
nity of Kilbride’s bearing in humilia- 
ting disester, he swooped upon the 
insolent instrument and stopped its 
tinkle by touching the lever with one 
revolver-barrel while sedulously cov- 
ering the Superintendent with the 
other. The sudden cessation of the 
toy music, bringing back into undue 
prominence all of the little bush noises 
which had filled the air before, brought 
home to Kilbride a position which he 
had thus far associated with those 
malevolent strains as something ex- 
ternal and bizarre. He flung up his 
fists in sudden entreaty. 

“Put a bullet through me,” he cried, 
“Gf you're a man!” 

Stingaree shook a decisive head. 

“No, I'm not going to do that old 
man; but I shall have to tie you up.” 

“That’s slow death!” 

“It never has been yet, but you must 
take your chance. Get me that rope 
that’s slung over the gunyah. It’s got 
to be done.” 

The Superintendent obeyed with ap- 
parent apathy; but his heart was in- 
flamed with a sudden glow of hope. 
Yes, it had never ended in death in any 
case he could recall, this time-honored 
trick of all the bushrangers; on the 
contrary, sooner or later, most victims 
had contrived to release themselves. 
Well, one victim was going to complete 
his release by hanging himself by the 
same rope to the same tree! Mean- 
while he confronted his captor grimly, 
the coil in both hands. 

“There’s a loop at one end,” said 
Stingaree. “Stick your foot through 
it—either foot you like.” : 

Kilbride obeyed, wondering whether 
his head would go through when its 
turn came. 

“Now chuck me the other end.” 

It fell in coils at the bushranger’s 
feet. 

In his career, as in others less ras- 
cally, the adept had nearly always some 
principle of his own, some _profes- 
sional idiosyncrasy which came out in 
each nefarious transaction. That of 
Stingaree was never to allow his vic- 
tim within arm’s length, and was ex- 
emplified by his way of tying one up. 
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‘‘Hands up and empty, Stingarce, or you're the next dead man in this little colony!’ 


“Now stand up against that blue Stingaree then walked round and 
gum,” he continued, pointing at the round the tree, paying out the long 
tree with Kilbride’s revolver; “and rope, yet keeping it taut, until it wound 
stand still like a sensible chap.” round tree and man from the latter’s 
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ankles to his-armpits. Instinctively 
Kilbride had kept his arms free, but 
the bushranger tied his first knots be- 
hind the tree without appearing to 
notice the fact. Kilbride’s fingers 
itched for a snatch at the revolver at 
Stingaree’s hip, and his dark eyes had 
not been so wide open since the mo- 
ment of his discomfiture. 

“Now give me those hands,” said the 
businesslike,voice at his elbow. 

To have them tied together behind 
the tree? It was the last straw of in- 
dignity after the first ray of hope! 
Superintendent Kilbride compressed 
_ his lips, and deliberately folded his 
arms across the bonds that crossed his 
chest like the hoops of a barrel. An 
oath—a click—and Stingaree appeared 
in front with cocked revolver and a 
fiendish face. 

“You do as you are told,” said he, 
“or—I won't shoot you dead—but I'll 
cripple both your arms with a Govern- 
ment bullet apiece!” 

This vile threat was uttered in a 
voice not merely soft; the smooth 
scoundrel positively crooned it through 
his teeth. 

“You devil!” said Kilbride heartily. 

“Iam one. I’ve been letting you 
forget it. Round with your arms, or, 
by God, I’ll smas® first one funny-bone 
and then the other!” 

There was no more rope for the 
Superintendent's nands, but there was 
the very pair of hand-cuffs which he 
had brought for Stingaree. The bush- 
ranger found them in the other's sad- 
dle-bag; they were of the kind that 
screw tighter, and Stingaree screwed 
them as tight as they would go. He 
had often been called a devil and forced 
to act as one; and, after all, this was 
his most dangerous enemy on that side 
of the Murray. The enemy did not 
look very dangerous as he stood in the 
dusk, in the heart of the forest, lashed 
to that tree, with his finger-tips not 
quite meeting. behind it, and the blood 
already on his wrists. 

“And now?” whispered the Superin- 
tendent. He was hoarse already, his 
lips cracking and his throat parched. 

“T shall give you a drink before I 
go,” remarked Stingaree. 
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“IT won't take one from -you!” 

“T shall make you, if I have to knock 
half your teeth down your throat! You 
shall live to spin this yarn!” 

“Never !” 

Stingaree had re-started the musical 

box, where it lay near the horse, some 
paces from the blue gum; it was tinkle- 
tinkling “Le Premicr Baiser,” a waltz 
of those ages, with mincing decorum, 
and on its inner lid of glass lay Kil- 
bride's revolver, where he would eye 
it wistfully, while Stingaree pared a 
stirrup pipeful. Suddenly a striking 
and very subtle change came over the 
captive’s face; it was not joy, but it 
was quite a new grimness, and in the 
deepening twilight the bushranger did 
not notice it at all. He sauntered 
nearer with his knife and his tobacco- 
plug to enlarge upon his latest taunt, 
tor his victim’s obstinacy had made him 
more brutal than need have been, and 
this rankled in the refined recesses of 
his villainous mind. 
. “Oh, yes, you will,” said he; “you 
will live to spin it to Trinder of the 
New South Wales police! Sort of 
thing you'd enjoy, isn’t it? Yet noth- 
ing’s likelier ; he’s the best man left on 
my tracks, and I shouldn’t be surprised 
if he is the first to find you.” - 

“No more shouldn’t I,” said a nasal 
voice behind the bushranger. ‘Hands 
up and empty, Stingaree, or you're the 
next dead man in this little Colony !” 

Quick as thought Stingaree, stepped 
in front of the tied Victorian. But his 
hands were up, and his eyeglass dang- 
ling on its string. 

“Oh, you don't catch me kill two 
birds,” rasped the newcomer’s voice, 
“though I’m not sure either of you'd 
be much loss!” 

Stingaree stood aside once more, 
and waved his hands without lowering 
them, bowing from captor to captive 
as he did so. 

“Sergeant Trinder, of New South 
Wales—Superintendent Kilbride, of 
Victoria,” said he. “You two men will 
be glad to know each other.” 

The Sydney-side sergeant drawled 
out a dry expression of his own satis- 
faction. He was a tall, unlovely, red- 
haired man, with hardly any nose, and 
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very many freckles; but he carried an 
air of insolent self-confidence more for- 
midable to the offender than the ner- 
vous ardour of the purer Celt. The 
New South Welshman wore a peaked 
cap with a puggaree, while the Victor- 
ian’s helmet had taken an angle of ill- 
timed jauntiness during the rough 
treatment to which he had been sub- 
jected. This made that unhappy man 
look merely and unconsciously ridicu- 
lous, as he stood in his bonds and fav- 
ored his rival with such a glare as he 
had not leveled at Stingaree himself. 
Not a word did Kilbride vouchsafe, 
however, and Trinder was fully occu- 
pied with his prisoner. 

“Come here. Now turn your back.” 

And the revolver was withdrawn 
from its carrier on the stolen constab- 
ulary belt; the bushranger was then 
searched for other weapons; then 
handcuffed, and by both hands, to the 
bridle of Trinder’s horse. 

“That’s the way you'll come march- 
ing home, my boy; and one of us on 
horseback each side; don’t trust you 
in a saddle, my beauty!” 

It was now nearly dark, and in the 
nebulous middle-distance a laughing 
jackass was indulging in his evening 
peal. Trinder jerked his head in the 
direction of the unearthly cackle. 
“Lots of ’em down here in Vic., I 
believe,” said he, through his unsightly 


button of a nose, and at length turned’ 


his attention to the bound man. Mean- 
while the musical-box was steadily 
working through the usual repertoire of 
tunes ancient and modern. Its pres- 
ent effort was appropriately slow 
music, which bore most resemblance 
to “The Last Rose of Summer,” if the 
listener retained enough interest 
between the notes to connect them 
together. The musical-box was plainly 
running down, though with a rusty de- 
liberation, as became an instrument 
whose last lodging had been in the cold 
ground. 

“I wanted to land him alive and 
kicking without spilling one drop,” 
said the New South Welshman, open- 
ing his knife; “that was why I had to 
let him tie you up.” 

“You let him?” thundered the Vic- 
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torian, breaking his silence with a 
bellow. 

“Of course I did. I had to, or we’d 
have been dropping each other like 
bullocks. As it is, not a scratch 
between us; though young Bowen, I 
found him in a pretty bad way. Our 
friend may swing for him still; broke 
into Jumping Creek barracks in the 
small hours, the dog! stuck up Bowen, 
got into his clothes, and finished by 
shooting him through the leg because 
he wouldn’tkissthe Book. He’d sit still 
and say nothing for three hours after 
he was. gone. Pretty tall that, you 
know! They may swing him for it 
alone in Vic, perhaps; you’ve got to 
be more severe in a young Colony. 
Well, I tracked my gentleman to the 
barracks, and I found Bowen in his 
blood, sent my trooper for a doctor, 
and was on your tracks before they 
were half an hour old. I came up 
with you just as he’d stuck you up. 
He had one in each hand. It wasn’t 
good enough.” 

The knife shore through the rope. 
It lay in short ends all round the ‘tree. 

“Now my hands,” said Kilbride 
fiercely. 

“T beg pardon?” 

“My hands, I tell you!” 

“There’s a little word we used to be 
taught to say at my State School. 
Perhaps you never heard of it in Vic?” 

“Don't be a fool,” said Kilbride; 
“you haven’t been through what I 
have!” : 

“That's true,” said Trinder; “still 
you might be decently civil to the cove 
that gets you out of a mess.” 

Nevertheless the handcuffs were 
immediately removed; and, that mo- 
ment, with the curtest thanks, the 
Superintendent sprang forward with 
such vigorous intent that the other de- 
tained him forcibly by one of his ach- 
ing and enervated arms, while the very 
last petal of “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer” floated unheeded by. 

“What are you after now, Kilbride?” 

“My prisoner!” 

“Your what?” 

“My prisoner, I said.” 

“T like that—and you his!” 

Kilbride burst into a voluble defence. 
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can't lay finger on man, woman, or 
child in this Colony, and, by God, you 
shan’t; nor yet upon the three hun- 
dred there's on his head; and the sons 
of convicts down in Sydney can put 
that in their pipe and smoke it!” 

For all his cool and ready insolence, 
the tall sergeant from the other side 
stood-dazed and bewildered by this 
volcanic outpouring of a nature as fiery 
as his own was frigid. It not only de- 
prived him of his breath, but for the 
moment of his senses too. Then his 
ill-favored face flushed scarlet even 
through the gathering shade, and a 
freckled fist hit quickly—but it hit the 
air. The Victorian Superintendent 
had recovered muscular power enough 
to tear himself ere this from the inter- 
loper’s clutch. And now his back was 
turned—his hands flung skyward as 
though the bushranger’s revolver cov- 
ered him yet again. 

But there was no such weapon dis- 
cernible through the shade (though 
one still lay upon the musical-box); 
no New South Welshman’s horse ; and 
neither sight, sound, wraith nor echo 
of Stingaree, the outlaw, theterror and 
the despair of the Sister Colonies! 

“T thought it might be done when I 
saw how you fixed him,” said Kilbride. 
“Those beggars can ride lying down or 
standing up.” 

“T believe you saw him clear.” 

“T'll settle that with you when I’ve 
caught him.” 

“You never will, you gum-sucker!” 

-And a volley of further and more 
virulent abuse was discharged by Ser- 
geant Trinder, of the New South 
Wales police. But Kilbride was already 
in the saddle; a covert kick with his 
spurred heel, and the third horse went 
cantering riderless into the trees. 

“He won't go far,” sang the Super- 
intendent, “and he'll take you safe back 
to barracks if you give him his head. 
It’s easytoget bushed hereabouts—for 
new chums from penal settlements!” 

As the Victorian galloped into dark- 
ness, and the New South Welshman 
dashed wildly after the third horse, the 

“What right have you on this side of laughing jackass gave his last guffaw 
the Murray, you Sydneysider? None at departed day. And the laughing 
at all, except as a passenger! You jackass is a Victorian bird. 
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The Swan Creek Blizzard.* 


By RALPH CONNOR. 


A New Story by the Author of ‘‘Black Rock,’” Telling of the Last 
Adventure of the ‘‘Sky Pilot.’” Bd ot oe cd 


ATTLEMEN of the Swan Creek 
( , country still speak of the win- 
ter of the big blizzard. For 
three days it raged over the hills and 
down the coolies, sweeping clean 
before it cattle and horses by the 
: hundred to destruction. It was 
that blizzard that piled up more 
than a hundred and fifty of the 
XL cattle over the cut bank at 
the bend of the Little Porcupine; 
and there they were found a 
ghastly mass, after the first Chi- 
nook had licked up the snow 
banks. Not for the loss of cat- 
tle do I remember it, but fora 
loss that cut deep into my heart. 
How well I remember the 
springlike airs of that bright De- 
cember morning A warm Chi- 
nook blew gently down through 
the hazy hills from the purple 
mountains at the horizon and 
over all the sky arched a cloudless 
blue. We were sitting, the Pilot and 
I, with the door of our shack wide open 
to the sunny air, when Bill rode up. 
‘Fine spring day,” said the Pilot. 
“Too spring for me,” answered Bill, 
with an ominous glance at the sky. 
“You're pretty hard to please, Bill,” 
said the Pilot. ‘I could stand about 
six weeks of this.” 
Re “Well, you won't get six hours of it.” 
A “Six hours? Why not?” 
“Wall, if I kin read signs, there’s the 
tallest kind of a blizzard followin’ up 
¥ Copsttght: ipol: by Rlemtug He Revell Go. this blasted Chinook,” answered Bill, 
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“Gwen may need help.” 
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“How do you know?” said the 
Pilot doubtfully. 

“Every how,” replied Bill, before 
whose experienced eye the earth and 
sky lay like an open book. “Why, look 
at them hills; look at that mist.” 

“You don’t call that mist,” broke in 
the Pilot, “that’s a lovely haze.” 

“Haze, is it?” drawled Bill; “wall 
‘taint the kind of haze I aspire to this 
time o’ year.” Then he went on, “No! 
before you’re six hours older you'll see 
a blizzard that'll blow till you can’t see 
your feet. Comin’ past the canyon 
trail—by the way, the old man up there 
is laid up rather—just along by the 
upper trail there, you know, I seen 
some deer makin’ fer the bluffs. The 
cattle are dreadful oneasy, bunchin’ and 
snifin’. Oh, you just bet your gold 
dust there ain't no slouch of a blizzard 
a hustlin on the back of that there 
lovely haze.” 

“Where are you going?” I asked. 

“Well, I’m goin’ to run a bunch of 
cattle off the open into a coolie, where 
they won't be drove into next week, 
and where we kin find them without 
diggin’.” 

“Is the Old Timer in bed?” asked 
the Pilot. 

“Oh, jest layin’ round, you know. 
Nothin’ too serious, I guess,” replied 
Bill. ‘ 

“Wall, I’m off,” he continued, 
wheeling his broncho, “better make 
this your day at home. So long!” and 
off he went at a lope. 

“Good-bye, Bill; come back for sup- 
per,” sang out the Pilot after him. 

“You watch me,” he called back 
over his shoulder. 

As the morning wore on, the haze 
deepened over the hills, and the sun 
lost its kindly, genial look and glared 
at the world with an angry, bloodshot 
eye. The Chinook wind fell into a 
dead calm. It may have been that 
Bill’s ominous words impressed me, 
but it seemed that nature was gradu- 
ally steadying herself for some tre- 
mendous shock. The Pilot could not 
settle to his work. He wandered about 
the room, looking out now at the glar- 
ing sun, and again at the distant purple 
mountains, 
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“I don’t like it,” he said uneasily, 
“and Gwen is alone up there with her 
sick father.” 

“Oh, he is not very ill,” I said rather 
more carelessly than I felt, and I saw 
that he detected the false tone in my 
voice. 

After another restless half hour | 
said, “I shall run across to the Muirs’. 
I promised ‘to take dinner with them 
to-day. I'll be back right after.” He 
nodded his head, still looking anx- 
iously at the sky, which was beginning 
to take on a crimson tint. 

I could not explain my own feeling 
of anxiety during the next hour, and as 
soon as I could decently leave I hur- 
ried back to my shack. I found the Pi- 
lot gone. On the table this note lay :— 


“My dear Connor—I can’t rest here; Gwen 
may need help, and I have determined to ride 
up before the storm breaks to the Old Timer’s 
ranch, Get Bill a bang-up supper. He will be 
tired and hungry. Yours, 

THE Pitot.” 


I looked out of the window. Large, 
soft flakes were falling out of a liver- 
colored sky, and the wind was rising. 
I hurried down to the Stopping Place 
stable and found old Latour at the 
door looking anxiously up at the sky. 

“He's near half way dere,” he said. 

“Who?” 

“De Pilot. I tell heem he’s fool for 
go, but he say he’s better be fool nor 
coward.” Old Latour was quite ex- 
cited. “Dat leel gurl, he’s fader go 
seeck. De Pilot say, ‘he go up to see 
heem.’ I say, ‘he no good see heem. 
Dis awful beeg bleezard he’s not get 
trou.’ ‘How long he las?’ he say. 
‘Free day, mebbe,’ I say: By Jeorje, 
he’s mad for go den. ‘Tree day, all 
alone. Not moush,’ he say, and pull 
down hees saddle. I mak heem tak 
Louis. Das good pony for keep de trail. 
He’s put hees nose into de storm. 
Noder feller he’s put hees tail. Oh 
dat fine pony, Louis.” 

It seemed to comfort the old man a 
good deal to feel that the Pilot was rid- 
ing a pony that could put his nose into 
the storm and overcome the tendency 
of the native cayuse to turn tail to it. 
I was very anxious in spite of old La- 
tour’s confidence in his pony. 
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“How long has he been gone?” I 
asked. 

“Bout half an hour, yes, more,” he 
said. 

I looked at my watch; it was three 
o’clock. The snow was now coming 
down in long, slanting lines, and begin- 
ning to bite. The sky was almost hid- 
den, and had lost all light and color. 

“He ought to be about the cafion 
now,” I said, “and then he'll be all 
right.” 

“Yes,” said the old man, “he’s all 
right nuff, when he’s pass de upper 
trail. Das bad spot dere.” 

I knew the place well. The highest 
point on the whole way, where the trail 
to the Meredith ranche leaves the main 
Porcupine trail. 

“He'll be der now, sure nuff,” con- 
tinued he, pulling out his big silver 
watch from his waistband. 

“T hope so,” I said with all my heart, 
for even as I spoke I heard a strange 
sound, such as had never come to my 
ears before. It was not a roar, it was 
too soft for that. There was a hissing, 
beating sound, as if unseen wings, 
great and innumerable, were sweeping 
down upon us; an awesome heart- 
smiting sound. A moment more and 
the blizzard had struck. I had to fight 
my way step by step to my shack, and 
by the time I had gained my door the 
world had vanished from my sight be- 
hind this whirling, shimmering curtain 
of choking, blinding snow. I had 
hardly got my fire going when the door 
was pushed open and in came Bill. 

“Wall!” he called out, “how d’ye 
fancy your lovely haze now? Ain't 
this a sneezer?” He looked round the 
room, then stared at me and said, 
“‘Wha’rs the Pilot?” 

I handed him the note saying, “I 
was down at Muir’s and found this 
when I came back.” 

He read it through slowly, and then 
asked, “When did he start?” 

“About half-past two, old Latour 
said.” 

He said no more, but took up his 
leather coat which he had just laid off. 

“What are you going to do?” I 
asked. 

“T ain't goin’ to sit here if I know 
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myself, with the Pilot somewheres into 
this blizzard,’’ he answered almost sav- 
agely. “Got any brandy?” 

“A flask full.” 

“Roll up a pair o’ blankets, and git 
me half a dozen biscuits. I’m goin’ 
down to the stable. Kin you find your 
way down there? Bring ’em down.” 

I felt the bitterness in his voice, and 
I knew he was blaming me for not fol- 
lowing the Pilot at once. 

In ten minutes I was at the stable 
with the blankets done up in two rolls 
ard the biscuits and brandy in my 
pocket. I found Bill saddling the 
Duke's black broncho, Jingo, who, hav- 
ing been in the stable for two weeks, 
was like to knock things to pieces. But 
Bill paid no attention to theantics, but 
stood up close to him while he cinched 
the saddle and lashed on the one 
blanket behind it. The black brute 
squealed and began to plunge, but Bill 
kept close to him, tying his tongs as re- 
gardless of his antics as if he were a 
lamb. When all was snug and taut he 
jerked the tie-line loose, flung the long 
bridle reins over the head of the rear- 
ing animal, then with a fierce grip he 
seized with both hands the rings of the 
bit, ran the horse back out of his stall, 
and, with a mighty wrench hurled him 
clear off his feet onto his side. 

“Git up!” he yelled, and Jingo 
sprang to his feet, more surprised and 
humbled than he had ever been in his 
whole previous history. “Stand thar, 
will you!” said Bill in a terrible voice; 
and Jingo stood quite still. 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Bill, seeing me with my horse saddled 
and all ready. 

“Going to follow you,” I said 
shortly, for his words and manner had 
so stung me that I had resolved to fol- 
low him till I dropped. 

He looked at me a moment in 
silence, then suddenly stretching out 
his hand, he said in a husky voice: 

“Ye’re all right, pard, I take it all 
back,” and without a word he swung 
himself on to his saddle and rode out 
into the blizzard. 

The air was thick with whirling 
snow, the wind seemed to be blowing 
from every quarter at once. Every 
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vestige of earth and sky was shut out 
from sight by the snow cloud that 
seemed to wrap one’s head about 
filling eyes and throat and shutting off 
the breath. By what means he found 
and kept the trail I know not, but not 
once did Bill falter. On he pressed 
against and through that wall of blind- 
ing, choking snow. After the first 
quarter of a mile, during which it was 
difficult to keep him in sight, Jingo 
settled down into a long, easy, steady 
lope, as if he knew that serious busi- 
ness was in hand. Occasionally he 
dropped the beaten track, but a plunge 
or two and he was on the trail again. 
Keeping his black tail just before my 
pony’s nose, I had no serious trouble 
in fighting my way through the bliz- 
zard. It is not the cold, nor the depth of 
the snow, nor the stress of the driving 
storm that makes the blizzard danger- 
ous. It is its power to shut out the 
world and to utterly bewilder that 
strikes terror to the heart. Some men 
and some horses can make their way, 
however, without hesitation. Such a 
man was Bill, and such a horse Jingo. 

For an hour we fought along now 
slowly feeling our way and then break- 
ing into a lope where the lie of the 
ground made the trail easier to keep. 
Suddenly Bill pulled up, and, dismount- 
ing, faced Jingo about and gave me his 
reins to hold. 

“Keep ’em just as they are,” he said. 
“TI rather think the trail breaks off 
about here into the cafion. Mind you 
keep ’em just so. I don’t want to lose 
my direction.” 

Even as he spoke he passed out of 
sight, but in a moment or two he re- 
appeared and said :— 

“It’s pretty tough keepin’ your 
bearin’s when you're tryin’ to find a 
trail. I want you to count ten and 
then holler and keep on till I come 
back.” 

In a few minutes—they seemed 
hours—he came back and took his 
horse. 

“You stay here till you hear me hol- 
ler,” he said, and disappeared again. 

Soon his call came and in a short 
time we were following the trail down 
into the cafion. Here the track was 
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easier to find, and before long we were 
at the Old Timer’s door. 

“T guess [’ll just peek in,” said Bill 
in a low voice, “there ain’t no occasion 
to make no row, case he ain’t there.” 

He opened the door gently and 
passed in, but came out almost imme- 
diately. 

“The good Lord help us, he ain’t 
been there,” he said with a kind of 


gasp. 
“You didn’t see Gwen?” I asked. 
“No. Saw Joe. k here, I’m 


goin’ back to that upper trail,” he 
added. “I think p’r’aps I’d be better 
alone.” 

“You go to thunder!” I replied, 
“don’t lie to me. Anyway I’m going 
with you.” 

He came close up to me. 

“You're a white man,” he said earn- 
estly, “but I ain’t comin’ back till I 
find him, and there ain’t no need for 
you ” he paused. 

For an answer I turned my horse 
toward the gate. Bill swung himself 
up into his saddle, and in a few strides 
Jingo was leading me once more. 

“Blamed if you ain’t white—clear to 
the bone,” he said, turning in his sad- 
dle toward me, and somehow his words 
gave me a great thrill of joy and put 
new courage into my heart. 

Back through the cafion we rode 
and up to the open again. Once more 
Bill found the upper trail and came 
hurrying back to me. 

“We ain't got half a minute to 
spare,” he said anxiously. “It'll be 
dark in half an hour, and then God 
Almighty help us.” 

We went along at what seemed to 
me a reckless pace. But the black 
horse never swerved from his long, 
steady lope. After we had gone about 
half a mile Jingo suddenly stopped 
short. Before I could ask the cause 
Bill was off and down in the snow ex- 
ploring. 

“Guess we've struck*the scent,” he 
called out. “Come here.” 

There, half covered by the drifting 
snow, lay a sleigh overturned, with its 
load strewn about. 

“Whar’s the team? Whar’s the 
driver?” Bill shouted to me. “Thar’s 
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** « Bill,’ answered the Piloi, 
softly, ‘we were lostonce, 
you know.’ ”* 

where the Pilot is. You bet he’s 
monkeyin’ round pullin’ some fool out 
o’ the snow.” 

He dropped on his hands and knees, 
feeling all about, and finally vanishing 
into the darkening mist of blinding 
snow. 

“Come on,” I heard him call, and on 
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coming up I found him with a wisp 
of hay in his hand. : 

“They've gone down the coolie, I 
do believe. Come on!” he cried. He 
was excited as I had never seen him 
before. He flung himself into his sad- 
dle and shouted to Jingo, who plunged 
headlong down the coolie. I followed 

23 
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as best I could, and after a few min- 
utes’ hard work came.upon Bill stand- 
ing at his horse’s head, in the shelter 
of a poplar bluff. - - 

“Listen!” he*said, holding up his 
hand, and we stood listening for our 
lives. But only the hissing !.oom of 
the blizzard beat upon our ears. 

“T swear I heard something jnst as 
I—there—” He put up his hand again, 
and through the storm came the sound 
of a voice singing :— 

“God in the midst of her doth dwell, 
. Nothing shall her remove.” - 


Bill dropped on his knees, and tak- 
ing off his cap he sobbed out: “Thank 
the good God! That’s him. It’s the 
Pilot.” Then he sprang to his feet and 
yelled :-— 

“Hello! You dod-gasted fool-hunter, 
where in thunder an’ lightnin’ air you, 
anyway?” 

“Hello, Bill! Here you are, old boy.” 

In the bluff we found them; the Pilot 
livid with cold and near the last stage 
of exhaustion, holding up a stranger as 
they tramped wearily the path they 
had beaten around the horses to keep 
themselves from freezihg to death. 

“Oh, Bill,” cried the Pilot, making 
a brave attempt at a smile, “you're a 
great man.” 

Bill held him at arm’s length a mo- 
ment, and then said solemnly :— 

“Wall! I’ve come into contack with 
some fools, idjits, blanked idjits’”— 
Bill had lost his grip of himself for a 
moment—‘“in my life, but such a 
blanked, conglomerated idjit, it hasn’t 
been my pleasure to mix with up to 
this point in my career.” 

The Pilot by this time was in fits of 
hysterical laughter. 

“And,” continued Bill, with increased 
solemnity, ‘I cherish the conviction—” 

“Oh, Bill,” shrieked the Pilot, “for 
Heaven’s sake, stop, you'll kill me if 
you say another word.” 

Then Bill paused, looked anxiously 
into the Pilot's face, and saying: 
Here! Let's get home,” rolled a 
blanket round him and set him on 
Louis. 

“You won't need your hands; he’ll 
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follow all right,” he said as he mounted 
Jingo. “Come on.” 

“Wait, Bill!” cried the Pilot; “what 
about this man, he’s almost played out?" 

“Played out, is he?” snorted Bill, 
contemptuously. If he’s as strong as 
he smells he ought to get through. 
Any man that don’t know when to 
leave whiskey alone shouldn’t travel 
without his keeper.” 

“But we can’t leave him here!” 
pleaded the Pilot. 

“Can't, eh! You watch my smoke,” 
said Bill. “If he can’t follow with two 
horses he can’t with three.” 

“Oh, I say, Bill! take him along,” 
said the Pilot earnestly. 

“Look here!” cried Bill impatiently. 
“do you think I’m a blasted snow- 
plow? Come on! Every second 
counts. He’ll follow all right.” 

And so he did, and fighting our way 


through the storm, and dark and cold 


now grown intense, we made the 
cajion, and soon after the Old Timer’s 
door. 

Bill carried the Pilot in and laid him 
on a pile of skins before the fire. He 
was not badly frozen, but he was ut- 
terly exhausted. During the three 
days of the blizzard he lay weak and 
faint, nursed by Bill day and night. 
With all a mother’s tenderness in touch 
and tone, Bill waited on his every wish, 
breaking forth now and then in loving 
wrath upon his folly for going back 
after the stranger. 

“But he would have been lost, Bill.” 
said the Pilot gently, after one of Bill’: 
outbursts. 

“Wall, let him,” growled Bill. 

“Bill,” answered the Pilot softly, 
“we were lost once, you know.” 

And Bill turned and looked away 
and said not a word, remembering, | 
have no doubt, Him who came to seek 
the lost. 

The Pilot never was the same again, 
but long after, when the first bitter- 
ness of his going from us was over, 
Bill said one day to me:— 

“That’s how he got his death, seekin’ 
after that lost idjit. It was all blamed 
foolishness, but I guess p’raps that’s 
the best after all.” 


TEA AND 
CONFESSIONS 


war By. aa 
JANET KELLOGG 


ARIAN came into the room with her head 
held high. When she saw me an expres- 
sion of surprise crossed her face. For 

two years now, I have been accustomed to drop. in 
on an average of twice a week, to drink a cup of 
tea with Marian, so I saw no reason for her to be 
astonished at my presence, and | knew at once that 
she must be angry with me. 

“Oh,” she said, in disappointed tones, glancing 
around the room as if loath to give up the hope of 
seeing some one else. “It is you.” 

Pleased as~I should have been to deny this fact, 
I saw no answer but the inevitable one, and that T 
avoided, by saying: “Has my old friend Betsey for- 
gotten me?” Betsey is the maid who for the past 
twelve months has opened Marian's front door that 
I might enter. 

“Well,” Marian answered pointedly, “she might, 
if she had a chance.” 
wah \ Vie This retort was so frankiy discourteous that | 

ft laughed in Marian’s face, and she, after a mo- 

’ \,. ment’s struggle with her dignity, allowed the 

| \~= lurking dimples to deepen in her cheeks, as she 
joined in my mirth. 

“That is the worst of old friends,” she declared, 
“you can never make any impression on them.” 

I allowed this statement to pass, and inquired: 

“What is the matter? Didn't your new gown 
come home when it was promised, or have you fed 


’ 


{Homa Topsy too much candy and made him sick ?” 
PAL TCHEC Topsy is Marian’s fox terrier. 
P ie aie Her eyebrows elevated themselves scornfully, and the dis- 
Marian. couraged dimples disappeared. She asked me, with a martyr- 


like air, if I would take some tea. 
“Yes, thank you,” I said meekly. 
“Cream or lemon?” y 
“Lemon, please. I once heard a young woman, whose judgments I admire, 
say that only old maids took cream.” 
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Marian’s eyes sparkled demurely as 
she said :— 

“And only old bachelors, rum, so 
you must take yours plain.” - 

An inkling of the trouble was borne 
upon me. 

“And why,” I inquired plaintively, 
“can’t I have my tea as I always do? 
. IT assure you that I have not been mar- 
ried since Tuesday.” 

She lifted the flagon in which she 
kept the liquor, and poured double the 
usual amount into my cup. 

“There!” said she, “you may as well 
have a good time while you can.” 

I smiled at her over my steaming 
beverage. “Won't you allow your 
husband to take rum in his tea?” I 
asked. 

Marian’s eyes smiled back, but her 
mouth was grave as she said: “No. 
He will be tied to my apron-strings.” 

“Really? Do you know, Marian, 
from my previous knowledge of you, 
you will find him in the way there. 
The women who go in for that sort of 
thing are the domestic, house-wifely 
kind. Now I can’t imagine you wear- 
ing an apron.” 

“No?” she said, loftily. “Well, in 
my opinion, it would be easier to find 
an apron that would wear well, than a 
husband.” 

“T should imagine that your experi- 
ence with both had been brief,” I re- 
torted. 

There was a moment's pause; then 
Marian said, stirring her tea with 
elaborate unconcern :— 

“T saw you out walking yesterday.” 

“Yes? I didn’t see you.” 

“Tf you had looked, you might have. 
I was in the window. I saw you the 
day before, too.” 

“Well, if you will live on the Lake 
Shore Drive you must pay the penalty 
of seeing your friends go by.” 

“They don’t always go by!” Marian 
exclaimed, with quick indignation. 

“No, from the number of times I 
have seen Farrington’s cart parading 
up and down this block, I should im- 
agine that they didn’t.” 

“Oh,” remarked Marian, 
ently, “Mr. Farrington. 
ing else to do.” 


indiffer- 
He has noth- 
She leaned confiden- 
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tially over her tea table. “With whom 
were you walking, Will?” 

Now I know that there is every 
probability that Marian is engaged— 
or next door to it—to Vincent Farring- 
ton, the most servile of her admirers, 
and also the richest, but it is not in her 
nature to allow even the most unim- 
portant of us to escape. Which ac- 
counts for her curiosity over the 
stranger to whom I had paid, if the 
truth must be told, somewhat ostenta- 
tious devotion, while passing Marian’s 
windows. 

“Good-looking girl, wasn’t she?” I 
asked, my eyes fixed pensively on the 
fire. 

“Y-es.. I didn't know you liked big, 
blonde women.” 

Marian is short and dark. 

“Well, as a rule, I don't, but there 
are exceptions—I beg your pardon?” 

“T didn’t say anything.” 

“Oh, I thought you did.” 

“When is it to be announced, Will?” 
It was Marian’s turn to avoid my eyes. 

“It?” I asked. 

“Oh — well — your engagement, 
then?” 

“There isn’t any engagement’’—her 
glance leaped to mine, and the wary 
dimples became manifest—‘“yet.”’ 

“Oh, you are unusually slow.” 

“Yes, but marry in haste, repent in 
leisure, you know.” 

“Dear me!” <A daring look came 
into Marian’s expressive face, “how 
much you owe me.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Repentance is 
good for the soul.” 

Marian changed the subject adroitly 
by saying, “You look tired, Will. | 
think you work too hard.” 

I glanced away from her wide 
opened eyes. “Unfortunately, I can't 
help that. I am not a millionaire.” 

“T wish you were.” 

“Why? So I could drive a cart 
like Farrington’s ?” 

“T don’t see why you always come 
back to him,” she said petulantly. 

“Well, I have made my confession. 
Suppose you follow my example. Is 
what every one is saying true?” 

“How do I know what every one is 
saying?” 


Digunty T. M. Peirce: 
“Tassure you that Ihave not been married since T: wesday.”’ 
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“You generally do,” I returned, and 
Marian’s_ sternness vanished. It 
always pleases her when one thinks 
she knows everything worth knowing. 

“I suppose you have heard that 
I am engaged to him,” she said, with a 
sudden frankness that made me wary. 
“People will talk.” 

“Well, you see,there are drawbacks 
ir. owning a particularly high and con- 
spicuous cart. Every one knows just 
how often Farrington comes to see 
you, and how long he stays.” 

“T never thought of that!” she ex- 
claimed, and I enjoyed a mental vision 
of the elegant Farrington hereafter 
employing my usual method of trans- 
portation—the plebeian car. 

“Ts it so?” I persisted. 

“Do you think it would be a good 
thing?” she asked. 

I hesitated. With all her fascina- 
tion, Marian is made rather to be loved 
than to love. Good-natured, clumsy, 
Farrington would in all probability be 
as little in the way as any husband she 
might choose. To borrow her own 
figure, she might hang her apron in 
the closet, and shut the door upon it, 
with him still tied contentedly to the 
strings. As for myself, I have long 
since abandoned any hopes I may have 
cherished. 

Marian put up one hand to touch 
the most tempting of the little curls 
that clustered about her face. “Well?” 
said she. 

“Yes,” I answered slowly, “I think 
Farrington is the best man for you.” 

She frowned openly, and then smiled 
as she asked, ‘“‘When I am married 
will you come and drink tea with me 
in just the same way?” 

“No,” I said gravely. 

“Why not?” she inquired in amaze- 
ment. “Surely you are not so old- 
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fashioned as to think that married 
women shouldn’t receive calls?” 

“No, that is their own affair. 
sonally they don’t attract me.” 

“Oh, that depends on the married 
woman,” Marian said, elevating her 
chin scornfully. 

“On the contrary, it depends on the 
unmarried man,” I answered, smiling 
back at her as I spoke. 
~ “But you forget that you are to be 
married,” she cried. 

“Do you mean to the girl I was 
walking with?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well, the trouble is that she is 
chosen already.” 

Marian’s eyes sparkled as her grav- 
ity vanished. “Who was she?” she 
asked, and her use of the past tense 
was significant. 

“My sister-in-law from New York.” 

“T am so glad,” Marian said frankly. 
“You would not make a bit nice mar- 
ried man.” 

“Ts that from your standpoint, or 
my wife’s?” 

“Why should there be a difference in 
standpoints ?” 

“You know best,” I returned, and 
Marian had the grace to blush. 

“Did you really mean it when you 
said you would not come to see me if 
I married Mr. Farrington?” she asked, 
as I rose to go. 

“Ves,” 

“Well, then, I shan’t marry him,” 
she declared, giving me her hand as 
she spoke, and darting a quick glance 
at me that might have meant anything. 

However, I know Marian, and her 
glances, and I greatly fear that before 


Per- 


‘the year is out she will have become 


Mrs. Vincent Farrington. The ques- 
tion which troubles me is whether I 
shall be able to keep my resolve. 
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THE OLDGENTLEMAN WITH THE 
GREEN UMBRE 


By Litti—E HAMILTON FRENCH. 


Rea VERYBODY in Branford 
: knew him; the postmaster 
who handed him his letters; 
the harness maker who lived 
next door; the two Miss Mitford’s who 
kept the dressmaker’s shop across the 
way; the dominie who preached di- 
rectly at him every Sunday, and who, 
without mentioning his name, held him 
up as an awful example. They all knew 
him, and so did every stranger 
who arrived—or they thought 
they did—which at Branford was 
much the same thing. If any one 
did not, and chanced to see him 
coming in his long, brown 
coat, wide-brimmed, gray 
felt hat, thin, wind-blown 
trousers, his faded, 
whalebone - ribbed 
and bone-handled 
cotton umbrella 
over his _ head, 
some citizen of 
Branford was sure 
to exclaim :— 
“Oh, the man 
with the green um- \ 
brella! That’s old 
Pawson —Stephen 
Pawson. Born 
round here, then 
went away and 
kept high com- 
pany somewheres. 
When he and his 
old sister came 
back they shut 
‘emselves up in 
that house along 
the road there. 
No, he ain't got no 
business—lives on 
his money, and 
mighty mean 
about it too. 
They're misers, 
both on ‘em. If 


—— 
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Drawn by Margaret Fernie, 
‘Oh, the man with the green umbrella!” 
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you wait he’ll be along in a minute on 
his way to get his morning nip. He 
ain’t missed it a single day this five 
years. See! What'd I tell you? 
There he comes.” 

I stepped aside and leaned against 
a garden fence to wait for him to pass. 
Once or twice he stopped to speak to 
an acquaintance, tilting the umbrella 
over his back with one hand, and with 
the other making various salutations 
to his acquaintances. From where I 
stood I could see the quaint outline of 
his figure against the vista of the long 
shaded street, the big umbrella over 
his head, flat on its top as the crown 
of a mushroom and large enough to 
shelter any party of five, all framed in 
by ‘the darker green of the arching 
elms. 

When he reachéd me he half inclined 
his head as if the habit of courtesy, 
even to strangers, were instinctive with 
him, but some expression on my face, 
of too eager curiosity, perhaps, ar- 
rested him, and that which would have 
been a kindly greeting to a younger 
man ended in a scrutinizing glance as 
he moved on. 

Its expression pained me, and turn- 
ing in his direction I overtook him. 

“May I ask you, sir, where I can 
find the village clerk?” I asked, “I am 
a stranger here.” 

“Yes, come with me. I pass his 
door,” and then after a moment, with 
a gentleness which seemed habitual to 
him, the old gentleman added: “How 
lovely the morning is! Not too warm 
nor too sunny— 


‘* * * a morning pure and sweet, 
And the light and shadow fleet.’ ’”’ 


I looked toward him in astonish- 
ment. The quaintness of his speech 
and the charm of his voice were like 
strains of half-forgotten melodies be- 
longing to another day, affecting me 
as music. To have heard them in this 
rusty, out-of-the-way little village, full 
of its retired fisher-folk, gave me the 
sensation of one who hears in a dingy 
street, the low notes of a wood bird. 
And what beauty there was about his 
mouth! I had not noticed it as he 
passed, but when he spoke I saw that 
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it had the sensitive lips of a man long 
accustomed to gentle speech, and to the 
smiles of a ready and keen apprecia- 
tion, not to laughter, an altogether dif- 
ferent emotion, coming often as it does 
in sudden gusts, breaking rudely 
through reserve as a wind blows open 
a door. 

I noticed for the first time that his 
face had been carefully shaved, except 
for a mere fluff of gray whiskers under 
either ear, and that his eyes, which had 
been sokeen in their scrutiny when first 
turned upon me, were large and lumin- 
ous in repose. Then his clothes! 
Everything shone with cleanliness, but 
a rush of uncontrollable sadness filled 
me when I saw the care with which the 
braid on his coat had been mended 
with a piece of a different shade, and 
how a patch had been inserted in his 
high, old-fashioned linen collar. It 
seemed queer to see a man’s linen 
collar with a patch. : 

I wanted to know him better, this 
man of polished speech and gentle 
bearing who, for years,- had been 
pointed out in Branford as a drunkard 
and a miser. As I had no other way 
of bringing about the desired result, I 
remarked sagely that I had seldom 
seen so pretty a village street. 

“No, and you will find none else- 
where. I never return to it without 
realizing that ‘Earth had not anything 
to show more fair.’ Stop here for a 
moment and look with me through 
this gap in the trees. You can get the 
water from this place, with the fishing 
boats lying at anchor. See how they 
rise and fall in the swelling tide. They 
might be a forest of bared pines moved 
by the wind. Now all is sunshine and 
the waves are still, but in winter this 
is changed. The ocean then becomes 
as Homer describes it, ‘Hoary with 
breakers ashore, but darkening with 
storm in the distance. Not a boat can 
be seen, for nothing can live in its 
fury’.”’ 

“Then you have fierce storms here?” 
I ventured, not having anything better 
to say, yet wanting to make him speak 
again, for a look of quiet abstraction 
had settled over his features as he 
stood in silent contemplation of the 
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view which was spread out before him. 

“Yes—great storms,” he answered, 
turning to me with a courteous smile. 
“But it is not the sea alone which is 
beautiful in its rage. I pause here in 
my walk winter and summer to get a 
view of the sky. For so many years 
in town I saw it only over the chimney 
pots or at the end of long vistas of 
streets, with a mile or more of brick 
houses lining the way. Then the patch 
of sky seemed but a small part of the 
universe we dwell in, but out here, with 
that great ‘vault on high’ stretched 
above us, flecked now with clouds and 
at night studded with countless stars, 
the bit of earth on which we stand 
seems but little more than a resting 
place for tired feet. Do you remem- 
ber,” he added after a moment, “what 
Ruskin says of the sky? ‘Sometimes 
gentle, sometimes capricious, some- 
times awful, never the same for two 
moments together ; almost human in its 
passion, almost spiritual in its infinity ; 
its appeal to what is immortal is as dis- 
tinct as is its ministry of chastisement 
or of blessing to what is mortal and 
essential.” Ruskin is teaching this 
generation much.” 

The old gentleman relapsed into 
silence again, then turned and to- 
gether we walked to the end of the 
grassy street, I beside him, hoping to 
make him speak again, uttering plati- 
tudes to draw him out ; he saying noth- 
ing, but holding his head slightly bent 
and his face inclined toward me in the 
attitude of one to whom courtesy is 
instinctive. We had both forgotten 
about the village clerk. 

When we reached the blacksmith’s 
corner, the old gentleman lifted his hat 
with grave courtesy, then went down a 
sharp incline to the right, and over a 
muddy and disordered road covered 
here and there in the wettest places 
with loose planks, that rose and fell 
as he walked, making a desolate pic- 
ture of his slowly moving figure. From 
this road, the umbrella still over his 
head, he mounted a shaky wooden 
’ causeway that crossed the marsh and 
stopped on the other side before a row 
of shabby houses facing the harbor, 
now filled with fishing smacks from up 
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and down the coast, their masts like a 
heap of disordered jackstraws against 
the sky. 

In one of the shabbiest of these 
houses the old gentleman disappeared. 
He was gone for a moment only, then 
came out, passed down a glaring 
stretch of sand and entered a second 
house. After a very short time he ap- 
peared again, and retraced his way 
over the sunny sand, and back to 
the house he had gone into first. It 
had been easy enough, even at a dis- 
tance, to follow his movements, his 
green umbrella, like the sail of a dis- 
tant boat, marking his crooked course. 

Every one on either side of the 
marsh knew, of course, what was going 
on, and that, settled for the second 
time in the shabby house, old Mr. 
Pawson was taking his morning nip. 

When an hour had passed—I had 
had curiosity enough to wait—he came 
outagainand crossed the shaky wooden 
causeway now nearly submerged by 
the tide, which had risen so high that 


‘only the tops of the long swamp 


grasses were visible above the surface 
of the water, shining like burnished 
silver in the summer sun. 

The inhabitants of Branford were on 
the lookout for him. Those who 
caught sight of his green umbrella on 
the causeway knew that it was nine 
o'clock and involuntarily glanced at 
their watches to see whether they 
needed regulating. For, as I have 
already observed, every one in the vil- 
lage knew all about this old gentleman 
and his regular visits to the neighbor- 
hood no decent citizen would enter. 

They never missed an opportunity 
to discuss him. The blacksmith only 
that morning, while I waited, had left 
his forge to join me and laugh over 
the old gentleman's “nips.” In the 
tales which were bandied from one 
listener to another, everything was 
pictured, except that which I after- 
vards discovered took place; the rough 
barkeeper’s respectful advance at his 
dignified approach; the old gentle- 
man’s quiet order, given with exquisite 
precision of speech as if his coming 
were not a habit: “A little rum and 
water, if you please, and on a table 
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outside, to be ready on my return,” 
with no words of familiarity, merely 
a lifting of the hand and a mo- 
tion of it outward in token of ‘Good 
morning’ to a servitor. Then the sea 
biscuit ordered with as much dignity 
from the grocer in the other house 
down the row, who sold them cheaper 
—four for a cent—the biscuit tied care- 
fully, a formality 
upon which Mr. 
Pawson always 
insisted, and the 
money received 
in respectful si- 
lence. Then the 
hour in which 
the old gentle- 
man sat alone, 
just outside 
the barkeeper’s 
house, now and 
then in deep 
thought, thrum- 


The blacksmith had left his forge * * * to laugh over the old 


gentleman’ s “nips.” 
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ming on the table with his long and 
delicately modeled fingers, and some- 
times taking a pencil from his pocket 
to write. 

This morning the sails of the fishing 
smacks that lay in the harbor before 
him flapped in the brisk wind. Above 
them the summer clouds were blown 
into balloon topsails and sent scudding 
across the blue. To the left lay a long 
stretch of quiet harbor. At intervals 
a rowboat, like a swiftly moving water- 
spider, would put out from the clam 
beds and skim a rapid flight towards 
home. Voices swept up from the ves- 
sels, broken bits of laughter and of 
song; the hoarse shout of hurried or- 
ders, and the rhythmic cadences of a 
sailor’s ‘‘Heave-ho!” All was bustle, 
movement, occupation, except where 
the old gentleman sat alone with his 
biscuit and his rum. 

When the last drop had been 
drained—he always tipped his glass to 
be sure—and he had shaken the paper 
for possible crumbs, gathering together 
with careful fingers the few that were 
left on the table and putting them 
between his lips, he rose, looked at his 
watch and went home. No 
change in his daily procedure 
had taken place for five years, 
except that in winter he sat in- 

doors, but all this time the 

Ay sum of his amazing iniqui- 

- ties had gone on increasing 

ee until now they had become 

one of the traditions of the 
place. 


tt 
se 


II. 


On the following morn- 
ing I met Mr. Pawson 
again. I had, in fact, 
planned to do so. He wore 
the same clothes and car- 
ried his big green um- 
brella, stopping for a mo- 
ment with it over his shoul- 
ders to look through the 
gap in the trees. Then he 
went on his way to the 
blacksmith’s corner and 
across the wooden cause- 
way, over the marsh to the 
other side. I hesitated to 
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intrude upon him for the very reason, 
perhaps, that my desire to have him 
remember me was so strong. But on 
the third morning, having realized that 
unless I made the proper advances our 
acquaintance would end where it 
began, his courtesy of the morning 
before having been, as I saw, more the 
habit of the man than any special com- 


pliment to me—TI joined him on his. 


return, asking him many questions 
about the village and the history of the 
country in which he lived. He was 
most gracious in his replies, and before 
we parted he told me he had a book in 
his library that might be of service to 
me and begged me to come to his home 
in the afternoon, between three and 
five. I knocked at his door at four. 

Theimpression which the house made 
upon me when the door was opened, 
is one of the unforgettable memories 
of my life. Everything in it was so 
still. I could hear the slow measured 
tick of the tall hall clock. And every- 
thing, for all its severe cleanliness, was 
so old; even the oilcloth on the floor 
had been patched and so had the cov- 
ers of the parlor chairs. The faded 
curtains had been mended in manv 
places. The very engravings on the 
wall were blackened by time, and the 
almanac on the table bore a date six 
years back. And yet over everything 
there was an unmistakable air of re- 
finement and distinction; of fine taste 
under cultivation, but a cultivation that 
had been suddenly blighted, as when 
frost touches flowers. There was only 
one thing in the room with which time 
had dealt kindly, the old sister 
who came forward from her rocking 
chair when I went in, a little old lady 
with roses in her cheeks and white 
curls about her face, and under her 
arching brows, the brightest of blue 
eyes—like those of a child full of 
pretty and coquettish tricks. 

“I am pleased to see any friend of 
my brother’s,’ she said, closing her 
eyelids tight by way of emphasis, so 
that her eyelashes lay entangled among 
the roses on her cheeks. 

“Poor little hand,” I thought with 
a throb of sympathy, as I bent to kiss 
it. The spotless cleanliness of the 
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house, the careful patching of the 
brother’s clothes, the mending of the 
oil cloth and the curtains, all these had 
left their impress in the roughened 
fingers and the callous palms. I won- 
dered, as I held it, that she had let me 
take a hand that told with such unde- 
niable emphasis, the story of her sec- 
ret daily toil. 

The brother’s library, just across the 
hall, was lined with books bound in 
yellow leather of an old-fashioned 
make. A bust of Burns stood on a 
shelf. By one of the windows there 
was an old yellow globe of the world, 
swinging on a pivot and standing ona 
pedestal. An engraving of Shake- 
speare and his friends hung over the 
broad fireplace, a portrait of Joseph 
Rodman Drake and another of Kirk 
Paulding were near the window. The 
effect of a certain mellowness which 
was everywhere felt in this room 
was increased by the faded yellow 
of the curtains, those of a linen no 
longer seen, and trimmed with a nar- 
row band of turkey red. 

No glass doors concealed the books 
and no fine inlaid shelves distracted 
the attention. Within arm’s length 
stood every volume, like trusted 
friends waiting to be turned to in any 
mood. Something in the very scent 
of the old bindings, in the atmosphere 
of almost academic repose, and in the 
stillness with which the sunlight lay 
in broad patches on the floor, inspired 
me, a scholar as yet but in embryo, 
with the feeling with which I imagine 
a neophyte must regard the cell of a 
saint. 

“One could afford to lose much of 
the world to gain this,” I said, not 
knowing what better to say, though 
still wanting to say something of what 
I felt. ‘Loneliness could hardly be 
possible here.” 

The old man gave me one of those 
scrutinizing glances habitual to him 
when a certain personal side of his 
affairs was touched upon. Something 
in my face must have satisfied him, for 
his old gentleness of manner imme- 
diately returned. 

“We think we lose much in soli- 
tude,” he said, ‘but we gain more.” 
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He was now walking up and down the 
room, his fine hands, with their long 
slender fingers, clasped behind him, his 
head bent in thought. “The talk of 
others that we miss, the idle gossip, 
are like ‘forms with chalk painted on 
rich men’s floors, for one feast night.’ 
No, no, we miss nothing by being shut 
away. Better than all we lose is it— 


‘To sit without emotion, hope or aim, 
In the loved presence of my cottage fire, 
And listen to the flapping of the fame 
Or kettle whispering in faint undersong.’”’ 


III. 


It was nearly half-past five when I 
went for my second visit, and asked 
for Miss Ann? I had forgotten, I am 
ashamed to say, all about the five 
o'clock limit. Mr. Pawson was visibly 
embarrassed, and he ushered me into 
the parlor with none of the cordiality 
of his first welcome. 

“Miss Ann will join us in a minute,” 
he said when he had returned from 
notifying her of my arrival. And ina 
moment indeed, Miss Ann did run in, 
her white curls dancing as she moved, 
her eyebrows lifted and her eyes after 
a shy glance at me, closed tight, while 
she shook her head and told me how 
glad she was to see me, adding after a 
moment that she and her brother were 
taking a cup of tea in the dining-room 
—she would be glad if I would join 
them. 

I had no reason to expect other visi- 


tors in the dining-room, but when I 


went in there, I saw that not only had 
the two chairs for the Pawson’s been 
arranged at either end of the table, but 
that four others had been drawn up as 
well, two on either side. In front of 
each of these chairs were a bowl and a 
plate. When Miss Ann took her place 
four cats sprang into the empty chairs. 
Each cat wore a tiny white bib, scru- 
pulously clean like everything else in 
the house. I learned afterwards that 
they were never permitted to seat 
themselves until she and her brother 
were seated, so carefully had the little 
lady trained them in all polite usages. 
Their names I discovered before tea 
was over; Lord Chesterfield and Dog- 
berry were on the right of Miss Ann; 
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Mercutio and Dean Swift on her left. 

Miss Ann evidently took it for 
granted that I knew they were there, 
for she made me neither explanation 
nor apology, but drew an extra chair 
up close beside her own. Mr. Pawson 
was quicker to detect my surprise, for 
he said, while Miss Ann rose to get me 
a cup and saucer :— 

“We had always been accustomed to 
so many faces about our board, and 
my sister missed them when she came 
here— 


‘To make society 
The sweeter welcome, we keep them, 
Till supper time alone,’ ”’ 


he added, a smile of quiet humor play- 
ing about his beautiful lips. Now that 
Miss Ann was happy in my coming, so 
was he. 

Each cat had its bread and milk and 
helped itself daintily, resting its two 
fore feet on the table while it ate. We 
aad tea and bread but no milk,no sugar 
and no butter.” Miss Ann brought a 
tumbler of preserved cherries out of 
the closet, and put it before me. | 
noticed that neither she nor her 
brother helped themselves to more 


‘than a single cherry. 


It put the dear old lady in high glee 
to have an extra guest. Her brother 
was almost silent, but his luminous 
black eyes shone with pleasure. Miss 
Ann, the roses in her cheeks brighten- 
ing, talked of her friends Lamb, Coler- 
idge and Keats. She could not abide 
Mr. Landor, his temper was so uncer- 
tain, and Mr. Wordsworth, though 
such a dear friend of her brother’s, was 
so unsympathetic with the world and 
so narrow; had I ever known any one 
so prejudiced about anything French 
as he? She told me things that Shelley 
had said and that Byron had done, 
until I might have supposed them all 
early acquaintances of hers, whom she 
had missed seeing daily only because 


she had come to live in this sequestered 


spot. The cats never moved while we 
sat there, but listened intently, blink- 
ing their eyes in delight. With their 
white bibs, their attentive counten- 
ances, and their air of rapt interest, 
they might have been a party of dea- 
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cons at table, paying re- 
spectful homage to some 
titled benefactor  gra- 
cious enough to receive 
them. 

The two Miss Mitford's 
with whom-I was board- 
ing and who had watched 
me going into the house 
—they always sat at their 
two front windows and 
watched everything over 
the tops of their steel- 
rimmed _— spectacles—the 
two Miss Mitford’s have 
never forgiven me to 
this day for not telling 
them what I had for tea 
that night. 

“She’s never asked one 
of us,” the eldest Miss 
Mitford said, ‘and I 
guess she wouldn’t have 
let you in if you hadn’t 
been a man. She knows 
that women are all sharp 
about seeing what an- 
other woman’s up _ to, 
and any of us would 
soon have found out her ways. She 
must be powerful stingy and no 
mistake, and they say her cellars are 
full of good things, though none of us 
have seen the color of one of them. 
She’s too mean to buy anything in the 
village, meaner even than her brother, 
I guess, for he buys his rum. Oh, yes, 
old man Pawson’s polite enough, but 
they’re both meaner than weasels.” 

Nothing that Miss Mitford said, 
however, could spoil for me the fine 
flavor of the meager repast which I 
had had with the quaint old brother 
and his sister and the four cats, all in 
their white bibs, blinking in full con- 
tentment about the board. 


IV. 


For some weeks after that memor- 
able supper I was a constant visitor at 
their house. Then, one morning, just 
after her brother under his green 
umbrella had disappeared down the 
grassy street, Miss Ann came to her 
door and beckoned to me. I found 
the dear little old lady in tears, the 


Drawn by Margaret Fernie. 
He wore the same clothes and carried the big green 


umbrella. 


roses on her cheeks quite paled, her 
eyelids having borrowed most of their 
color. 

She talked to me in hurried tones, 
wanting to finish, she said, before her 
brother’s return. I was the only per- 
son to whom she could turn in her 
trouble. The very fact of my being a 
stranger in the village made it easier 
for her, and then her brother had felt 
that I was no ordinary young man. 
This she said with a little shake of her 
head and her eyes shut tight. 

She wondered—though of course 
she realized I had no way of knowing 
—if I knew that she had had another 
brother, a half-brother, many, many 
years younger, and very gay? Once 
in a bank there had been some trouble, 
and perhaps he was not to blame. 
Stephen had always said that he was 
not, and she had sometimes thought so 
herself, but to save the family name 
Stephen and she had given up all their 
money and come here to live in the old 
house where none of their friends could 
see the changes in their lives. Stephen 
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had lived on seven cents a day all these 
years. She knew that was all, for she 
herself had handed it to him every 
morning when he went to get his 
breakfast. He would not take break- 
fast at home because of the bother it 
gave her before the house was settled 
in the morning. Stephen was always 
so thoughtful. She lived on tea and 
bread, and at noon they had one dish, 
and the cats had their milk, but forty 
cents a day was all they had ever spent. 
And now, even that was more than 
they could afford, though poverty was 
not the worst, for they could easily 
live on less. 

But that younger brother! He had 
written he was coming home again, 
and not to tell Stephen until he came, 
and Miss Ann, after listening for a ma- 
ment to make sure that Stephen by no 
possible chance could be returning 
before his regular time, took a letter 
from her pocket and laid it on her lap. 

“T’m afraid,” she added, pulling her 
fingers nervously, and shutting her 
eyes as if to keep some vision out, 
“I’m afraid that it is another awful 
trouble, and that he wants more 
money. My dear brother Stephen will 
want to give him money, and there is 
none to give.” 

The tears in Miss Ann’s eyes had 
been held in check as she spoke, but 
now they forced the way under her 
closed lids, and ran over the pale roses 
on her cheeks. Her voice, which had 
always been gay with a kind of 
sprightly dignity, shook and became 
quite broken. 

“My dear brother Stephen,” she 
went on when she was able, “would 
give up even his breakfast if he 
thought his younger brother needed 
something, and I fear that he will try 
to sell his only shelter, this house. I 
have lain awake all night thinking it 
over, and there is nothing to be done 
except to keep my younger brother 
away; to buy him off before he sees 
Stephen. And so I want you to sell 
this old miniature of Mr. Lamb, my 
dear, dear friend, Mr. Charles Lamb. 
It is like selling a picture of my father, 
or of some one who has belonged to 
me,” she quavered, “but it must go. 
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Will you take it to town and see if you 
can sell it? Sell Stephen’s books? 
Oh! no, no, no! Do not think of such 
a thing. I could not ask Stephen to 
part with one of his books; I could 
never ask him to do that. No, some- 
thing that I love must go; nothing 
that he cares for.” 

I took the miniature in my hand and 
examined it closely. It was painted 
on ivory and evidently a copy. The 
frame was of pinchbeck gold studded 
with brilliants. I saw at once that it 
was absolutely worthless as a work ot 
art—only to be valued because it sug- 
gested a certain likeness to a man the 
witchery of whose pen had won her 
heart. 

Miss Ann’s story had been a pitiful 
one. She had hardly finished when 
Stephen opened the door, put his um- 
brella in the hall, and came in to the 
parlor to kiss his sister, as was his 
wont when he went in and out. But 
by that time, as if by magic, the little 
old lady’s tears were dried, and her 
curls brushed into shape, and her eyes 
closed so tight in the pleasure of tell- 
ing her brother how delightful a 
morning visit from me had been, that 
no one would have suspected the grief 
which had filled them a moment before. 

That afternoon on my way to take 
the boat to town, I passed a stranger, 
a tall, muscular man, with a bronzed 
face and long limbs. Something in 
the keenness of the glance which he 
directed toward me as he went by 
startled me with a strange likeness to 
the look I had seen in Stephen Paw- 
son’s eyes the day I met him first. 
“The younger brother,” I said to my- 
self, with a sudden determination to 
accost him; then laughed at my own 
suspicions as I turned and watched 
him going up the grassy street under 
the arching elms, the long afternoon 
shadows lying across his path. Noth- 
ing like either of the Pawson’s was in 
that virile figure, with its alert carriage 
and its easy stride, and a certain mas- 
terful manner of holding the head. An 
out-of-doors man, one could see at a 
glance, and so unlike any one I had 
met in Branford, so full of a subtle 
quality of power and activity, that un- 
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less I had had Miss Ann’s commission 
on my mind, I would have been willing 
to have missed the boat for the chance 
of knowing him. 

I spent two days in town. When I 
came back Miss Ann’s miniature of 
Lamb was still in my possession, and 
so was treble the amount of monev 
which the sale of the miniature would 
have represented to her. It had been 
easy enough to raise the money at 
home, but so vast was my inexperience, 
and so great my enthusiasm, that I 
had fancied an explanation and a loan 
to her would have been easily made. 
My one thought had been to give her 
her Charles Lamb again. But when 
I went to knock at her front door, I 
was seized with a sudden fright. I rea- 
lized all at once that this proud gentle- 
woman would take no money from me, 
and that, even in supposing that she 
would, I had betrayed her trust. 

I was about to turn away in order to 
hide the Charles Lamb in my trunk 
and come back with only the money, 


Lord Chesterfield and Dog- 
berry were on the right 
of Miss Ann. 

when the door was sud- 
denly opened and Miss 
Ann herself appeared, all alert, 
her face shining and her gray curls 
dancing, and her eyes Jike two. sfars 
shining with gladness. < 

“T saw you coming,” she said, tak- 
‘ing both my hands in hers, while she 
shut her eyes tight and shook her head 
with pleasure. ‘I waited, so you 
would not knock. Come into the par- 
lor.” 
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As I passed into the room I caught 
the faint fragrance of a cigar from 
somewhere in the house, and the whiff 
of a savory dish. Candles were lighted 
in the hall, and in Pawson’s study. 

Miss Ann drew me down on the sofa, 
seating herself opposite me, as she had 
done when she told me her brother’s 
secret. 

“T do not know how to tell you,” 
she began, her nervousness returning, 
where it wrestled so violently with her 
happiness that the dear old lady was 
almost on the verge of hysterical tears. 
Then, all at once, with an air of reso- 


——— 
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lution, she opened her eyes, looked 
straight into mine. “He has come 
home—Frederick, my younger brother. 
You must have passed him on the way ; 
he came the very afternoon you left. 
We are all so happy again. He is in 
there now with Stephen. He hasn’t 
come to beg from us, but to give us 
back all the money we ever lent him. 
For he is rich now. He made it all in 
a mine out West, and Stephen need 
never want again, but—” and here 
Miss Ann’s eyes were held more stead- 
ily open than at any time in her life, 
perhaps, all their old playfulness hav- 
ing departed, “it seems very dreadful 
to me and quite difficult now to under- 
stand, that I should have ever sus- 
pected him of coming to bring us 
trouble, when his coming has taken all 
our troubles away. I have done him 
a great wrong, too. I suppose I 
thought too much of Stephen. All my 
life I have wanted to keep troubles 
from him, from my dear, dear brother 
Stephen. I have never minded for 
myself.” 

Miss Ann paused, and I could hear 
through the closed door the deep tones 
of the younger brother’s voice, and the 
slow contented steps of the older man, 
who walked up and down while he 
listened. 

“Miss Ann,” I said abruptly, taking 
a package from my pocket, “I had 
brought you bad news, and I did not 
know how to tell you before. I found 
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it impossible to sell Mr. Lamb’s min- 
iature in town. Here it is.” 


The old house in Branford was 
closed that winter. Mr. Pawson’s 
green umbrella no longer makes its 
daily excursions over the marsh. His 
morning nips are now a memory only. 
Miss Ann does none of her own work, 
and when I am asked to tea, there are 
other things besides cherries and dry 
bread. For I am still a favored guest, 
though they live in another town, in 
a house facing one of the half-forgot- 
ten squares of a great city. 

Of course they brought the cats with 
them to town. Until Dogberry died, 
dear old Miss Ann and the old gentle- 
man were always to be found in the 
dining-room at half-past five, taking 
tea with them. ‘No engagement in 
their new life was allowed to interfere. 

For Dogberry was the last to go. 
Though he became very feeble and old 
he always came to the table at night, 
sitting there with the same demure 
dignity which had won my admiration 
at Branford, still wearing the same 
spotless white bib, and still blinking at 
his host and hostess with quiet and 
contented eyes. 

“He was one of a choice circle of 
companions belonging to our other 
days, and the last of an illustrious line,” 
I once heard Mr. Pawson say to a dis- 
tinguished foreigner sitting next to 
Dogberry. “My sister insists that it 
would be cruel to neglect him now, 
when the circle of our acquaintances 
has been enlarged.” 


LET LOOSE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “RED POTTAGE.” 


Sa this story was written Miss Cholmondeley has been told that what ts 
here related as a personal experience was partially derived from a written 


Source. 


Every effort has been made, but tn vain, to discover this written 


source. If, however,tt does exist, the author hopes the unintentional plagiarism 


will be forgiven. ‘e “e 


A FEW years ago I took up 
architecture, and made a 
tour through Holland, 
studying the buildings of 
that interesting country. 
I had one companion on 
this expedition, who has since become 
one of the leading architects of 


the day. He was a tall, grave 
man, slow of speech, absorbed in 
his work, and with a certain 


quiet power of overcoming obstacles 
which I have seldom seen equaled. A 
more careless man as to dress I have 
rarely met, and yet, in all the heat of 
July in Holland, I noticed that he never 
appeared without a high starched col- 
lar, which had not even fashion to com- 
mend it at that time. 

I often chaffed him about his splen- 
did collars, and asked him why he wore 
them, but without eliciting any re- 
sponse. One evening as we were walk- 
ing back to our lodgings in Middle- 
berg I attacked him for about the 
thirtieth time on the subject. 

“Why on earth do you wear them?” 
I said. 

“You have, I believe, asked me that 
question many times,” he replied, in 
his slow, precise utterance; “but 
always on occasions when I was occu- 
pied. I am now at leisure, and I will 
tell you.” 

And he did. 

I have put down what he said, as 
nearly in his own words as I can re- 
member them. 


Ne “e ‘Ne “e “e 


Ten years ago I was asked to read 
a paper on “English Frescoes” at the 
Institute of British Architects. I was 
determined to make the paper as good 
as I possibly could, down to the slight- 
est details; and I consulted many 
books on the subject, and studied every 
fresco I could find. My father, who 
had been an architect, had left me, at 
his death, all his papers and notebooks 
on the subject of architecture. I 
searched them diligently, and found in 
one of them a slight unfinished sketch 
of nearly forty years ago, that specially 
interested me. Underneath was noted, 
in his clear small hand: ‘“‘Frescoed east 
wall of crypt. Parish Church. Wet 
Waste-on-the-Wolds, Yorkshire (via 
Pickering).” 

The sketch had such a fascination 
for me that at last I decided to go 
there and see the fresco for myself. 
I had only a very vague idea as to 
where Wet Waste-on-the-Wolds was, 
but I was ambitious for the success 
of my paper; it was hot in London, 
and I set off on my long journey not 
without a certain degree of pleasure, 
with my dog Brian, a large nondescript 
brindled creature, as my only compan- 
ion. 

I reached Pickering, in Yorkshire, in 
the course of the afternoon, and then 
began a series of experiments on local 
lines which ended, after several hours, 
in my finding myself deposited at a 
little out-of-the-world station within 
nine or ten miles of Wet Waste. As 
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no conveyance of any kind was to be 
had, I shouldered my little portman- 
teau, and set out on a long white road, 
that stretched away into the distance 
over the bare, treeless wold. I must 
have walked for several hours, over a 
waste of moorland patched with 
heather, when a doctor passed me, and 
gave me a lift to within a mile of my 
destination. The mile was a long one, 
and it was quite dark by the time I 
saw the feeble glimmer of lights in 
‘front of me, and found that I had 
reached Wet Waste. I had consider- 
able difficulty in getting any one to 
take me in; but at last I persuaded 
the owner of the public-house to give 
me a bed, and, quite tired out, I got 
into it as soon as possible, for fear he 
should change his mind, and fell asleep 
to the sound of a little stream below 
my window. 

I was up early next morning, and 
inquired directly after breakfast for the 
way to the clergyman’s house, which 
I found was close at hand. At Wet 
Waste everything was close at hand. 
The whole village seemed composed 
of a straggling row of one-story gray 
stone houses, the same color as the 
stone walls that separated the few fields 
enclosed from the surrounding waste, 
and as the little bridges over the beck 
that ran down one side of the gray 
wide street. Everything was gray. 
The church, the low tower of which I 
could see at a little distance, seemed 
to have been built of the same stone; 
so was the parsonage when I came up 
to it, accompanied on my way by a 
mob of rough, uncouth children, who 
eyed me and Brian, with half-defiant 
curiosity. 

The clergyman was at home, and 
after a short delay I was admitted. 
Leaving Brian in charge of my draw- 
ing materials I followed the servant 
into a low paneled room in which at 
a latticed window a very old man was 
sitting. The morning light fell on his 
white head bent low over a litter of 
papers and baoks. 

“Mr. Er——?” He said looking up 
slowly, with one finger keeping his 
place in a book. 

be ake.” 
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“Blake,” he repeated after me, and 
was silent. 

I told him that I was an architect; 
that I had come to study a fresco in 
the crypt of his church; and asked for 
the keys. 

“The crypt,” he said, pushing up his 
spectacles and peering hard at me. 
“The crypt has been closed for thirty 
years. Ever since—” and he stopped 
short. 

“IT should be much obliged for the 
keys,” I said again. 

He shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “No one goes in 
there now.” 

“It is a pity,” I remarked, “for I 
have come a long way with that one 
object,” and I told him about the paper 
I had been asked to read, and the 
trouble I was taking with it. 

He became interested. “Ah!” he 
said, laying down his pen, and remov- 
ing his finger from the page before him. 
“IT can understand that. I also was 
young once, and fired with ambition. 
The lines have fallen to me in some- 
what lonely places, and for forty years 
I have held the cure of souls in this 
place, where truly I have seen but little 
of the world, though I myself may be 
not unknown in the paths of literature. 
Possibly you may have read a pam- 
phlet, written by myself, on the Syrian 
version of the ‘Three Authentic Epis- 
tles of Ignatius?” 

“Sir,” I said, “I am ashamed to con- 
fess that I have not time to read even 
the most celebrated books. My one 
object in life is my art. Ars longa, 
vita brevis, you know.” 

“You are right, my son,” said the 
old man, evidently disappointed, but 
looking at me kindly. “There are di- 
versities of gifts, and if the Lord has 
entrusted you with a talent, look to it. 
Lay it not up in a napkin.” 

I said I would not do so if he would 
lend me the keys of the crypt. He 
seemed startled by my recurrence to 
the subject and looked undecided. 

“Why not?” he murmured to him- 
self. “The youth appears a good 
youth. And superstition! What is it 
but distrust in God!” 

He got up slowly, and, taking a large 
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bunch of keys out of his pocket, 
opened with one of them an 
oak cupboard in the corner of 
the room. 

“They should be here,’ he 
muttered, peering in; “but the 
dust of many years deceives the 
eye. See, my son, if among 
these parchments there be two 
keys; one of iron and very 
large, and the other steel, and of 
a long and thin appearance.” 

I went eagerly to help him, 
and presently found in a back 
drawer two keys tied together, 
which he recognized at once. 

“Those are they,’ he said. 
“The long one opens the first 
door at the bottom of the steps 
which go down against the out- 
side wall of the church hard by 
the sword graven in the wall. 
The second opens (but it is 
hard of opening and of shutting) 
the iron door within the passage 
leading to the crypt itself. My 
son, is it necessary to your trea- 
tise that you should enter this 
crypt?” 

I replied that it was abso- 
lutely necessary. 

“Then take them,” he said; 
“and in the evening you will 
bring them to me again.” 

I said I might want to go sev- 
eral days running, and asked if 
he would not allow me to keep 
them till I had finished my work, 
but on that point he was firm. 

“Likewise,” he added, “be 
careful that you lock the first 
door at the foot of the steps be- 
fore you unlock the second, and 
lock the second also while you 
are within. Furthermore, when 
you come out lock the ironinner 
door and also the wooden one. 
See that you remember this.” 

I promised I would do so, and, after 
thanking him, hurried away, delighted 
at my success in obtaining the keys. 
Finding Brian and my sketching ma- 
terials waiting for me in the porch, I 
eluded the vigilance of my escort of 
children by taking the narrow private 
path between the parsonage and the 


Over the 
bare, 
treeless 
wold, 
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church, which was close at hand, stand- 
ing in a quadrangle of ancient yews. 
The church itself was interesting, 
and I noticed that it must have arisen 
out of the ruins of a previous edifice, 
judging from the number of fragments 
of stone caps and arches, bearing 
traces of very early carving, now built 
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into the walls. There were incised 
crosses, too, in some places, and one 
especially caught my attention, being 
flanked by a large sword. It was in 
trying to get a nearer look at this that 
I stumbled, and looking down saw at 
my feet a flight of narrow stone steps, 
green with moss and mildew. — Evi- 
dently this was the entrance to the 
crypt. I at once descended the steps, 
taking care of my footing, for they 
were damp and slippery in the extreme. 
Brian accompanied me, as nothing 
would induce him to remain behind. 
By the time I had reached the bottom 
of the stairs I found myself almost in 
darkness, and I had to strike a light 
before I could find the keyhole and the 
properkey tofit into it. The door, which 
was of wood, opened inwards fairly 
easily, although an accumulation of 
mould and rubbish on the ground out- 
side showed it had not been used for 
many years. Having got through it, 
which was not altogether an easy mat- 
ter, as nothing would induce it to open 
more than about eighteen inches, I 
carefully locked it behind me, although 
I should have preferred to leave it 
open, as there is to some minds an un- 
pleasant feeling in being locked in any- 
where, in case of a sudden exit seem- 
ing advisable. 

I kept my candle alight with some 
difficulty, and after groping my way 
down a low and of course exceedingly 
dank passage, came to another door. I 
noticed that it was of iron, and had a 
long bolt, which, however, was broken. 
Without delay I fitted the second key 
into the lock, and pushing the door 
open after considerable difficulty, I felt 
the cold breath of the crypt upon my 
face. I must own I experienced a 
momentary regret at locking the sec- 
ond door again as soon as I was well 
inside, but I felt it my duty to do so. 
Then, leaving the key in the lock, I 
seized my candle and looked round. I 
was standing in a low-vaulted chamber 
with groined roof, cut out of the solid 
rock. It was difficult to see where the 
crypt ended, as further light thrown 
on any point only showed other rough 
archways or openings, cut in the rock, 
which had probably served at one time 
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for family vaults. A peculiarity of the 
Wet Waste crypt, which I had not no- 
ticed in other places of that descrip- 
tion, was the beautiful arrangement 
of skulls and bones which were packed 
about four feet high on either side. 
The skulls were symmetrically built up 
to within a few inches of the top of the 
low archways on my left, and the shin 
bones were arranged in the same man- 
ner on my right. But the fresco! I 
looked round for it in vain. Perceiv- 
ing at the further end of the crypt a 
very low and very massive archway, 
the entrance to which was not filled up 
with bones, I passed under it, and 
found myself in a second much smaller 
chamber. Holding my candle above 
my head, the first object its light fell 
upon was—the fresco, and at a glance 
I saw that it was unique. Setting down 
some of my things with a trembling 
hand on a rough stone shelf hard by, 
which had evidently been a credence 
table, I examined the work more 
closely. It was a reredos over what 
had probably been the altar at the time 
the priests were proscribed. The fresco 
belonged to the earliest part of the 
fifteenth century, and was so perfectly 
preserved that I could almost trace the 
limits of each day's work in the plaster, 
as the artist had dashed it on, and 
smoothed it out with his trowel. The 
subject was the Ascension, gloriously 
treated. I can hardly describe my ela- 
tion as I stood and looked at it, and 
eflected that this magnificent specimen 
of English fresco painting would be 
made known to the world by myself. 
Recollecting myself at last, I opened my 
sketching bag, and, lighting all the 
candles I had brought with me, set to 
work. 

Brian walked about near me, and 
though I was not otherwise than glad 
of his company in my rather lonely 
position, I wished several times I had 
left him behind. He seemed restless, 
and even the sight of so many bones 
appeared to exercise no soothing effect 
upon him. At last, however, after re- 
peated commands, he lay down watch- 
ful but motionless on the stone floor. 

I must have worked for several 
hours, and ] was pausing to rest my 


There 
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another 
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eyes and hands when I noticed for the 
first time the intense stillness that 


seemed to surround me. No sound 
from the outer world reached 
me. No. sound from me _ could 


reach the outer world. The church 
clock, which had clanged out so 
loud and ponderously as I went 
down the steps, had not since sent the 
faintest whisper of its iron tongue 
down to me below. All was silent as 
the grave. This was the grave. 

I was awakened from my reverie by 
a faint sound. I sat still and listened. 
Bats occasionally frequent vaults and 
underground places. 

The sound continued, a _ faint, 
stealthy, rather unpleasant sound. I 
do not know what kinds of sounds bats 
make, whether pleasant or otherwise. 
Suddenly there was a noise as of some- 
thing falling, a momentary pause— 
and then—an almost imperceptible but 
distinct jangle as of a key. 

I had left the key in the lock after I 
had turned it, and I now regretted hav- 
ing done so. I got up, took one of the 
candles, and went back into the larger 
crypt, for though I hope I am not made 
nervous by hearing a noise for which I 
cannot instantly account, still, on occa- 
sions of this kind, I must honestly say 
I would rather they did not occur. As 
I came towards the iron door, there 
was another distinct (I had almost said 
hurried) sound. The impression on 
my mind was one of great haste. 
When I reached the door, and held the 
candle near the lock to take out the 
key, I perceived that the other one, 
which hung by a short string to its 
fellow, was vibrating slightly. I should 
have preferred not to find it vibrating, 
as there seemed no occasion for such a 
course; but I put them both into my 
pocket, and turned to go back to my 
work. As I turned I saw on the 
ground what had occasioned the louder 
noise I had heard, namely, a skull 
which had evidently just slipped from 
its place on the top of one of the walls 
of bones, and had rolled almost to my 
feet. There, disclosing a few more 
inches of the top of an archway behind, 
was the place from which it had been 
dislodged. 1 stooped to pick it up, but 
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fearing to displace any more skulls by 
meddling with the pile, and not liking 
to gather up its scattered teeth, I let 
it lie, and went back to my work, in 
which I was soon so completely ab- 
sorbed that I was only roused at last 
by my candles beginning to burn low 
and go out one after another. 

Then, with a sigh of regret, for I 
had not nearly finished, I turned to go. 
Poor Brian, who had never quite rec- 
ynciled himself to the place, was almost 
beside himself with delight. As I 
opened the iron door he pushed past 
me, and a moment later I heard him 
whining and scratching, and I had 
almost added beating, against the 
wooden one. I locked the iron door, 
and hurried down the passage as 
quickly as I could, and almost before I 
had got the other one ajar there 
seemed to be a rush past me into the 
open air, and Brian was bounding up 
the steps and out of sight. As I 
stopped to take out the key I felt quite 
deserted and left behind. When I 
came out once more into the sunlight 
there was a vague sensation all about 
me in the air of exultant freedom. 

It was quite late in the afternoon, 
and, after I had sauntered back to the 
parsonage to give up the keys, I per- 
suaded the people of the public house 
to let me join in the family meal which 
was spread out in the kitchen. After- 
wards whenI took oneof the neighbor's 
children on my knee, a pretty little girl 
with the palest aureole of flaxen hair 
I had ever seen, and began to draw 
pictures for her of the birds and beasts 
of other countries, I was instantly sur- 
rounded by a crowd of children, and 
even grown-up people, while others 
came to their doorways and looked on 
from a distance, calling to each other 
in-the strident unknown tongue which 
I have since discovered goes by the 
name of “Broad Yorkshire.” 

The following morning as I came 
out of my room, I perceived that some- 
thing was amiss in the village. A buzz 
of voices reached me as I passed the 
bar, and in the next house I could hear 
through the open window a_high- 
pitched wail of lamentation. 

The woman who brought me in my 
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And 
thereupon 
he died. 


breakfast was in tears, and in answer taken on my knee the evening before, 
to my questions told me that the neigh-. the pet and plaything of the village, 
bor's child, the little girl whom I had _ had died in the night. 
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I felt sorry for the general grief that 
the little thing’s death seemed to cause, 
and the uncontrolled wailing of the 
poor mother took my appetite away. 

I hurried off early to my work, call- 
ing on my way for the keys, and with 
Brian for my companion descended 
once more into the crypt, and drew 
and measured with an absorption that 
gave me no time that day to listen for 
sounds real or fancied. Brian, too, on 
this occasion seemed quite content, and 
slept peacefully beside me on the stone 
floor. When I had worked as long as 
I could, I put away my books with 
regret that even then I had not quite 
finished as I had hoped to do. It would 
be necessary to come again for a short 
time on the morrow. When I returned 
the keys late that afternoon, the old 
clergyman met me at the door, and 
asked me to come in anc have tea 
with him. 

“And has the work prospered?” he 
asked as we sat down in the long, low 
room, into which I had just been 
ushered, and where he seemed to live 
entirely. 

I told him it had and showed it to 
him. 

“You have seen the original of 
course?” I said. 

“Once,” he replied, gazing fixedly at 
it. He evidently did not care to be 
communicative, so I turned the con- 
versation to the age of the church. 

“All here is old,’ he said. “When 
I was young, forty years ago, and came 
here because I had no means of mine 
own, and was much moved to marry 
at that time, I felt oppressed that all 
was so old; and that this place was 
so far removed from the world, for 
which I had at times longings grievous 
to be borne; but I had chosen my lot, 
and with it I was forced to be content. 
My son, marry not in youth, for 
love, which truly in that season is a 
mighty power, turns away the heart 
from study, and young children break 
the back of ambition. Neither marry 
in middle life when the talk of a woman 
is become a weariness, so you will not 
be burdened with a wife in old age.” 

The following morning I went for 
the keys the third and last time. I 
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had decided to leave early the next day. 
I was tired of Wet Waste, and a cer- 
tain gloom seemed to my fancy to be 
gathering over the place. There was 
a sensation of trouble in the air, as if, 
although the day was bright and clear, 
a storm was coming. 

This morning, to my astonishment, 
the keys were refused to me when I 
asked for them. I did not, however, 
take the refusal as final, and after a 
little delay I was shown into the room 
where as usual the clergyman was sit- 
ting, or rather on this occasion was 
walking up and down. 

“My son,” he said with vehemence, 
“I know wherefore you have come, but 
it is of no avail. I cannot lend the 
keys again.” 

I replied that, on the contrary, I 
hoped he would give them to me at 
once. 

“It is impossible,” he repeated. ‘I 
did wrong, exceeding wrong. I will 
never part with them again.” 

“Why not?” 

He hesitated, and then said, slowly: 

“The old clerk, Abraham Kelly, died 
last night.” He paused and then went 
on: “The doctor has just been here 
to tell me of that which is a mystery 
to him. I do not wish the people of 
the place to know it, and only to me 
he has mentioned it, but he has dis- 
covered plainly on the throat of the old 
man, and also, but more faintly on the 
child’s, marks as of strangulation. 
None but he has observed it, and he is 
at a loss how to account for it. I, alas! 
can account for it but in one way.” 

I did not see what all this had to 
do with the crypt, but to humor the 
old man, I asked what that way was. 

“Tt is a long story, and haply to a 
stranger, it may appear but foolishness, 
but I will even tell it, for I perceive 
that unless I furnish a reason for with- 
holding the keys you will not cease to 
entreat me for them. 

“I told you at first whén you in- 
quired of me concerning the crypt, that 
it had been closed these thirty years, 
and so it was. Thirty years ago a cer- 
tain Sir Roger Despard, even the lord 
of the manor of Wet Waste and Dyke 
Fens, the last of his family, which is 
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now, thank the Lord, extinct, died. 
He was an evil man of a vile life, 
neither fearing God nor regarding 
man, and the Lord appeared to have 
given him over to the tormentors even 
in this world, for he suffered many 
. things of his vices, more especially 
from drunkenness, in which seasons, 
and they were many, he was as one 
possessed by seven devils, being an 
abomination to his household, and a 
root of bitterness to all, high and low. 

“And at last the cup of his iniquity 
being full to the brim he came to die, 
and I went to exhort him on his death- 
bed, for I heard that terror had come 
upon him, and that evil imaginations 
encompassed him so thick on every 
side, that few of them that were with 
him could abide in his presence. But 
when I saw him I perceived that there 
was no place of repentance left for 
him, and he scoffed at me and my 
superstition, even as he lay dying, and 
swore there was no God and no angel, 
and all were damned even as he was. 
And the next day towards evening the 
pains of death came upon him, and he 
raved the more exceedingly, inasmuch 
as he said he was being strangled by 
the evil one. Now on his table was 
his hunting knife, and with his last 
strength he crept and laid hold upon 
it, no man withstanding him, and swore 
a great oath that if he went down to 
burn in hell, he would leave one of his 
hands behind on earth, and that it 
would never rest until it had drawn 
blood from the throat of another, and 
strangled him, even as he himself was 
being strangled. And he cut off his 
own right hand at the wrist, and no 
man dared go near him to stop him, 
and the blood went through,the floor, 
even down to the ceiling of the room 
below, and thereupon he died. 

“And they called me in the night, 
and told me of his oath, and I coun- 
seled that no man should speak of it, 
and I took the dead hand which none 
had ventured to touch, and I laid it be- 
side him in his coffin; for I thought it 
better he should take it with him, so 
that he might have it, if haply some 
day after much tribulation he should 
perchance be moved to stretch forth 
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his hands towards God. But the story 
got spread about, and the people were 
affrighted, so when he came to be 
buried in the place of his fathers, he 
being the last of his family, and the 
crypt likewise full, I had it closed, and 
kept the keys myself, and suffered no 
man to enter therein any more; for 
truly he was a man of an evil life, and 
the devil is not yet wholly overcome, 
nor cast chained into the lake of fire. 
So in time the story died out, for in 
thirty years much is forgotten. And 
when you came and asked me for the 
keys I was at tlie first minded to with- 
hold them, but I thought it was a vain 
superstition, and I perceived that you 
do but ask a second time for what is 
first refused; so I let you have them, 
seeing it was not an idle curiosity, but 
a desire to improve the talent com- 
mitted to you, that led you to require 
them.” 

The old man stopped, and I re- 
mained silent, wondering what would 
be the best way to get them once more. 

“Surely, sir,’ I said at last, “one so 
cultivated and deeply read as you can- 
not be biased by an idle superstition.” 

“T trust not,” he replied, “and yet— 
it is a strange thing that since the crypt 
was opened two people have died, and 
the mark is plain upon the throat of 
the old man, and visible on the young 
child. No blood was drawn, but the 
second time the grip was stronger 
than the first. The third time, per- 
chance—” 

“Superstition such as that,” I said 
with authority, ‘‘is an entire want of 
faith in God. You once said so your- 
self.” 

I took a high moral tone, which is 
often efficacious with conscientious, 
humble-minded people. 

He agreed, and accused himself of 
not having faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, but even when I had got him as 
far as that, I had a severe struggle for 
the keys. It was only when I finally 
explained to him that if any malign 
influence had been let loose the first 
day, at any rate, it was out now for 
good or evil, and no further going or 
coming of mine could make any differ- 
ence, that I finally gained my point. 
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I will not deny that I went down the 
steps that day with a vague, undefin- 
able repugnance, which was only ac- 
centuated by the closing of the two 
doors behind me. I remembered then, 
for the first time, the faint jangling of 
the key, and other sounds which I had 
noticed the first day, and how one of 
the skulls had fallen. I went to the 
place where it still lay. I have already 
said these walls of skulls were built up 
so high as to be within a few inches of 
the top of the low archways 
that led into more distant 
portions of the vault. The 
displacement of the skull in 
question had left a small 
hole, just large enough for 
me to put my hand through. 

I noticed for the first time, 

over the archway 
above it, a carved 
coat of arms, and 
the name, now al- 
most obliterated 
of Despard. This 
no doubt, was the 
Despard vault. I 
could not resist 
moving a few 
more skulls and 
looking in, 
holding my can- 
dle as near the 
aperture as I 
could. The 


vault was full. Piled high, one 
upon another, were old coffins, and 
remnants of coffins, and strewn bones. 
I think when I come to die, I would 
rather go home to the earth, than try 
to keep up appearances ina vault. The 
coffin nearest the archway alone was 
intact, save for a large crack across the 
lid. I could not get a ray from my 
candle to fall on the brass plates, but I 
felt no doubt this was the coffin of the 
wicked Sir Roger. I put back the 
skulls, including the one which had 
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rolled down, and carefully finished my 
work. I was not there much more than 
an hour, but I was glad to get away. 

As arule, I write with difficulty, but 
that evening words came to me with 
winged speed, and with them a hover- 
ing impression that I must make haste, 
that I was pressed for time. I wrote 
and wrote, until my candles guttered 
out, and left me trying to finish by 
moonlight, which, until I endeavored 
to write by it, seemed as clear as day. 


Brian. 


I sat a long time leaning against the 
window-sill. The heat was still in- 
tense. I am not, as a rule, easily 
elated or readily cast down, but as 
I sat that night in the lonely village 
on the moors, with Brian’s head 
against my knee, how or why I know 
not, a great depression gradually came 
upon me. 

I roused myself at last, when the 
moon came to look in upon me, and, 
leaving the window open, I pulled 
myself together, and went to bed. 
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I fell asleep almost immediately, but 
I do not fancy I could have been asleep 
very long when I was wakened by 
Brian. He was growling in a low 
muffled tone, as he sometimes did in 
his sleep, when his nose was buried 
in his rug. I called out to him to shut 
up, and as he did not do so, turned in 
bed to find my match box or some- 
thing to throw at him. The moonlight 
was still in the room, and as I looked 
at him, I saw him raise his head and 
evidently wake up. I admonished 
him, and was just on the point of fall- 
ing asleep when he began to growl 
again in a low, savage manner that 
waked me most effectually. Presently 
he shook himself and got up, and 
began prowling about the room. I 
sat up in bed and called to him, but 
he paid no attention. Suddenly I saw 


him stop short in the moonlight; he’ 


showed his teeth, and crouched down, 
his eyes following something in the 
air. I looked at him in horror. Was 
he going mad? His eyes were glar- 
ing and his head moved slightly as if 
he were following the rapid movements 
of an enemy. Then with a furious 
snarl, he suddenly sprang from the 
ground, and rushed in great leaps 
across the room towards me, dashing 
himself against the furniture, his eyes 
rolling, snatching and tearing wildly in 
the air with his teeth. I saw he had 
gone mad. I leaped out of bed, and 
rushing at him, caught him by the 
throat. The moon had gone behind 
a cloud, but in the darkness I felt him 
turn upon me, felt him rise up, and his 
teeth close in my throat. I was being 
strangled. With all the strength of 
despair I kept my grip of his neck, 
and dragging him across the room 
tried to crush in his head against the 
iron rail of my bedstead. It was my 
only chance. I felt the blood running 
down my neck. I was suffocating. 
After one moment of frightful struggle 
I beat his head against the bar, and 
heard his skull give way. I felt him 
give one strong shudder, a groan, and 
then I fainted away. 

When I came to myself I was lying 
on the floor, surrounded by the people 
of the house, my reddened hands stiil 
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clutching Brian’s throat. Some one 
was holding a candle towards me, and 
the draught from the window made it 
flare and waver. I looked at Brian. 
He was stone dead. The blood from 
his battered head was trickling slowly 
over my hands. His great jaw was 
fixed in something that—in the uncer- 
tain light—I could not see. 

They turned the light a little. 

“Oh God!” I shrieked. “There! 


Look! look!” 


“He's off his head,” said some one, 
and I fainted again. 
* * * * * 

I was ill for about a fortnight with- 
out regaining consciousness, a waste 
of time of which even now I cannot 
think without poignant regret. When 
I did recover consciousness I found I 
was being carefully nursed by the old 
clergyman and the people of the house. 

I could not rest until I had seen the 
doctor who attended me, and had re- 
ceived his assurance that I should be 
equal to reading my paper on the ap- 
pointed day. This pressing anxiety 


removed, I told him of what I had seen 


before I fainted the second time. He 
listened attentively, and then assured 
me, in a manner that was intended to 
be soothing, that I was suffering from 
an hallucination, due, no doubt, to the 
shock of my dog’s sudden mad- 
ness. 

“Did you see the dog after it was 
dead?” I asked. 

He said he did. The whole jaw was 
covered with blood and foam; the teeth 
certainly seemed convulsively fixed, 
but the case being evidently one of 
extraordinary virulent hydrophobia, 
owing to the intense heat, he had had 
the body buried immediately. 

My companion stopped speaking as 
we reached our lodgings, and went up- 
stairs. Then, lighting a candle, he 
slowly turned down his collar. 

“You see I have the marks still,” he 
said; “but I have no fear of dying of 
hydrophobia. I am told such peculiar 
scars could not have been made by the 
teeth of a dog. If you look closely 
you see the pressure of the five fingers. 
That is the reason why | wear high 
collars.” 


TOM L. JOHNSON. 


By W. R. MERRICK. 


A character sketch of the socialistic millionaire who as the reform 


Cleveland, Ohio, has become a national figure. gsc. Be 


RIFLES light as air have 
changed the bent of 
more than one mind 
which it has pleased the 
world to consider great. 
Incidents that were 
almost - accidents have 
set men working along 
new lines, to evolve 

ideas and accomplish ends which have 

won the acclaim of mankind. 

It was the persistence of a train boy 
that diverted the attention of Mavor 
Tom L. Johnson, of Cleveland, from 
the pursuit of dollars to be earned in 
promoting street railway enterprises. 
to a desire to labor for the benefit of 
his fellow men; that changed him 
from a “scheming monopolist” to a 
disciple of the late Henry George; that 
made him an enthusiastic advocate of 
the single tax. His adoption of the 
doctrine of three-cent fares came later; 
it was a conversion and not an awak- 
ening. 

It happened during a journey from 
Indianapolis, where Mr. Johnson was 
manager of a street-car system, to 
Cleveland, where he expected to 
become owner of another. The train 
boy tossed into his seat a copy of 
Henry George’s “Social Problems.” 

“Take it away,’ was the gruff com- 
mand, but the boy heeded it not. 
Bored with his long ride, Johnson 
turned to the scorned volume for di- 
version. He turned its pages  list- 
lessly. reading a paragraph here and 
there at random. THe became inter- 


ested, bought the book, and read it 
from cover to cover. He bought other 
of the works of Mr. George and per- 
used them with equal avidity. This 
was the beginning of his career as a 
proselvte of the George doctrine of 
equal taxation. 

Mayor Johnson read and pondered. 
Ideas which had long dwelt in his 
mind, crude and ill developed, seemed 
crystallized in the teachings of Mr. 
George. The cause of injustice, mis- 
ery and poverty among mankind ap- 
peared clearly set forth and a remedy 
provided therefor. Mr. George's phil- 
osophy appealed to him; the founda- 
tion of his doctrine—that all men have 
an equal right to God's gifts; that the 
earth and its fullness and its products 
were not created for a few, and that 
the single tax was a rational method 
of insuring to each a portion of these 
blessings—seemed to the awakened 
street-railway magnate clearly ex- 
pounded. Visits to Mr. George con- 
firmed this belief. 

To his master, however, Johnson in- 
sisted that he was not a worthy dis- 
ciple; he declared he was unable to 
speak, to write and to promulgate his 
newly adopted faith. “I can make 
money, though, and provide funds to 
help along our work,” he said. Mr. 
George, however, encouraged him to 
attempt more than the mere hewing 
of wood and drawing of water. Mr. 
Johnson began speaking in a modest 
way, gained confidence, and finally to 
proclaim everywhere the gospel of the 
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single tax became his duty, almost his 
religion. 

Mr. Johnson's devotion to his ideals 
led him into politics, at last, and he 
served two terms in Congress, where he 
earnestly advocated not only the single 
tax, but free trade as well, and where 
he became widely known as an in- 
veigher against special privileges. His 
enemies, then as now, scoffed at his 
ideas and his efforts, and made light 
of his protestations; they dubbed him 
demagogue and accused him of insin- 
cerity. His friends stood by him 
stoutly, vigorously proclaimed him sin- 
cere and honest, and have never abated 
their belief in him one whit. 

After his defeat for re-election to 
Congress in 1894, Mr. Johnson took 
no part in politics as a candidate for 
office, although his interest and activ- 
ity continued. Late in 1900 reports 
became current that he intended re- 
tiring from active business life to de- 
vote his whole time and attention to 
promulgating the gospel of single tax, 
municipal ownership of public utilities 
and equal rights to all; special privi- 
leges tonone. On Jackson day, he re- 
turned to Cleveland to speak at a ban- 
quet given by one faction of the Forest 
City Democracy, then apparently 
hopelessly disunited. In a ringing 
speech, Mr. Johnson reiterated his 
faith in the tenets of his famous 
teacher, and confirmed his rumored re- 
tirement from active business, saying 
that he had disposed of his vast street 
railway interests at home and abroad. 


“Hereafter,” he said, “I propose to de- 
vote my whole life to battling for the rights 
of the common people. I want no office 
and I will accept none; I simply want to 
be known as one who will protect the in- 
terests of those unable to protect them- 
selves against the greed of monopolists and 
seekers after special privileges. To this 
purpose I want to dedicate my life, so help 
me God.” 


It wasn't long after that Tom L. 
Johnson's name began to be mentioned 
with those of other candidates for 
Mayor. Petitions asking him to 
become a candidate were circulated; 
they were presented to him, when the 
signatures numbered some 15,000. 
Mr. Johnson reconsidered his deter- 
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mination not to accept office and was 
nominated without opposition. His 
platform was brief. Equitable taxa- 
tion, three cent fares on the street 
railways, and personal attention to 
the office he made features. Funds 
for cleaner and better lighted streets 
and for needed public improvements 
he proposed to provide by making the 
wealthy and the great corporations 
pay more taxes. While declaring that 
the single tax and municipal ownership 
would remedy alleged existing evils, 
Mr. Johnson did not make them as 
prominent issues in his campaign as 
was expected. At the outset he as- 
serted he would spend no money and 
make no pledges to procure his elec- 
tion. As even his enemies admit, these 
pledges were religiously kept. 

His campaign speeches were a curi- 
ous mixture of frankness and_ bold- 
ness. He admitted that as manager 
of street railway enterprises he had 
lost no opportunity to obtain special 
privileges or to euchre the public in 
every way that he could. 


“It was a matter of business, though,” he 
said. “I was running a street railroad to 
make money out of it. I have seen the er- 
ror of my ways. though. I know how cor- 
poe take advantage of the people, and 

want to be elected to safeguard your in- 
terests.” 


During his campaign he was charged 
with failure to pay his taxes, even on 
his Euclid Avenue house; with repudia- 
ting conditions upon which he obtained 
ranchise rights for his Cleveland street 
railways; with all sorts of trickery in 
promoting similar enterprises in other 
cities; with lavish use of money in his 
Congressional campaigns in Cleve- 
land, and an attempt was even made 
to show that he purposed adopting 
similar tactics at the eleventh hour in 
his mayoralty fight. All these accusa- 
tions Mr. Johnson met fearlessly; he 
challenged his opponent to a debate, 
where these things might be talked 
over, but his challenge was not ac- 
cepted. Congressman Burton, chair- 
man of the River and Harbor Commit- 
tee, whom Johnson defeated for Con- 
gress and who subsequently returned 
the compliment, came home to speak 
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against his old-time rival. Burton de- 
clared that he had searched the Con- 
gressional records high and low, and 
was unable to find one solitary piece of 
legislation enacted through Johnson’s 
efforts. 

Despite all sorts of accusations of 
this character, however, Mr. Johnson 
was triumphantly elected by a plurality 
of more than 6,000, the largest, with 
one exception, that any Mayor has re- 
ceived in Cleveland for twenty-five 
vears. He ascribed his victory to a 
revolt of the people against corrupt 
machine politics, backed by owners of 
special privileges, and to a desire for 
a more candid and liberal administra- 
tion of public interests, especially in 
the case of street railways and the ad- 
justment of taxes. 

Many of the business men who voted 
for Tom L. Johnson did so because they 
believed he would “do things.” Thus 
far he has justified their expectations, 
though some of them do not altogether 
approve of some things he has done 
and others he has promised to do. His 
strenuous efforts to have valuations 
for purposes of taxation raised ma- 
terially—a proposition which touches 
their pocketbooks—being most gen- 
erally criticised. The “people,” how- 
ever, hail his efforts in this line with 
oy. 

; Mayor Johnson began “doing 
things” within two days after his elec- 
tion, April Ist. One of the last acts 
of his predecessor was to procure the 
passage of an ordinance authorizing 
him to compromise a suit of long 
standing to obtain possession of 
lands along the lake front, occu- 
pied by several railroads. A few 
days before election Mr. Johnson’s 
attorneys obtained an injunction re- 
straining the compromise until 11 
o'clock, the morning of April 4th. 
At 10 o'clock that morning the 
official count of the votes was finished, 
and Mr. Johnson went at once to get 
his certificate of election. At 10.23 
o'clock he was sworn in, just thirty- 
seven minutes before the injunction 
expired. He refused to execute the 
. terms of the compromise, and has since 
been fighting an effort of the railroad 
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companies in the courts to compel him 
to do so. 

Before he had been one hour in the 
Mayor’s chair, Mr. Johnson engaged a 
corps of experts to investigate valua- 
tions fixed by the decennial apprais- 
ers, who finished their- work a few 
weeks previously. He appealed to 
the City Council for funds to carry on 
this work, adding, “I shall provide the 
money myself, if vou do not.” The 
money was forthcoming, and Mayor 
Johnson’s fight for equitable taxation 
was begun in earnest. It has been 
prosecuted with vigor ever since, and 
although defeated in his efforts by 
boards of revision and county off- 
cials, he has announced his intention 
of carrying on the battle to the bitter 
end, to the court of last resort, 
whether the contest drag on beyond 
his term as Mayor or not. 

Frequently during his campaign 
Mayor Johnson, expressing his ideas 
of taxation, said that the owner of a 
small home, worth $2,900, paid taxes 
on a valuation of $1,800. The market 
value of the local street railways he 
he said was $29,000,000; if taxed as the 
small home owner is taxed, they should 
pay on $18,000,000; they actually pay 
on $2,000,000. Similar instances where 
the property of the rich was under- 
valued he cited, and to ferret out all 
such cases of unequal taxation his ex- 
perts were set to work. 

Offices were fitted up, equipped 
with maps and records, where the tax- 
payers could file their complaints. 
Lawyers and experts received and 
tabulated them, and all the mass of in- 
formation obtained was laid before the 
board of revision which finally fixes 
the valuations upon which taxes in 
Cleveland will be levied for the next 
ten years. Information collected in 
this manner was largely responsible 
for a flat increase of 12 1-2 per cent in 
valuations, which the State Board of 
Revision ordered made in Cleveland 
realestate. The task of the local board 
will be to apportion this increase, plac- 
ing it upon property it considers un- 
dervalued. Mayor Johnson’s experts 
will attempt to point out wherein this 
undervaluation lies. 
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It was against the steam railroads, 
however, that Mayor Johnson’s great 
fight was made. In May each year, 
the auditors of the counties through 
which the various railroads pass, meet 
to fix a valuation per mile as a basis 
of taxation. Several such meetings 
were held in Cleveland. Before them 
appeared the Mayor and his experts. 
Masses of figures were presented and 
elaborate arguments made, but the in- 
creases were trifling. The auditors 
were deaf to Mayor Johnson’s argu- 
ments and accepted the figures fur- 
nished by the railroad officials them- 
selves, instead of the laboriously col- 
lected data supplied by the experts. 

Mayor Johnson urged that the 
market value of railway stocks and 
bonds, the earnings of the road as a 
basis for fixing its actual worth, should 
be considered in determining its tax 
valuation. He urged tenfold increases 
in every case, but 10 per cent was 
about the increase made. The Mayor 
offered to buy two or three of the 
roads at the figures furnished by their 
officers as “actual values,” expressing 
willingness to make a big cash deposit 
to bind the bargain, but he was turned 
down. 


“This is only the beginning of the fight,” 
he declared, “for I intend to force the rail- 
roads to bear their share of the burdens of 
taxation imposed on the people. I charge 
that through lawyers and lobbyists and the 
judicious distribution of passes and other 
favors, the railway lines of Ohio have ob- 
tained low valuations. I am _ willing to 
prove these assertions.” 


At the beginning of his fight against 
the railroad valuations Mayor John- 
son obtained the services of Prof. E. L. 
Bemis, late of the Chicago University, 
from which institution he was said to 
have been summarily discharged for 
daring to assail certain Chicago cor- 
porations as tax dodgers. These senti- 
ments, so it was affirmed, were not rel- 
ished by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, the 
patron of the university which is the 
pride of the western metropolis. Later, 
Mr. W. R. Somers, of St. Paul, Minn., 
a widely known expert on taxation, 
was retained to assist Professor 
Bemis. These two, with a large force 
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of clerks, compiled much of the data 
Mayor Johnson gathered for his legal 
battle against unequal taxation. They 
also gathered ammunition for the 
Mayor's fight to raise the valuations 
of the Cleveland street railway com- 
panies. 

Mayor Johnson’s tax crusade has 
rather sidetracked his three-cent fare 
plans. He has, however, taken steps 
to ascertain just when franchises of 
disputed tenure expire, and if, as he 
contends, it is in the near future, his 
brother Albert and other capitalists 
are ready to apply for a franchise for 
a low-fare road. The mayor is also 
carrying to a higher court a decision 
adverse to the city on the legality oi 
an ordinance to compel the present 
companies to reduce fares. 

Minor reforms he instituted with his 
first day in office. He refused to sign 
measures passed by the City Council 
because they were carelessly en- 
grossed, and gave orders that as much 
care must be observed in the prepara- 
tion of public papers as obtains in the 
national Legislature. He ordered a 
number of old buildings in the down- 
town districts demolished; they were 
eyesores and were considered unsafe. 
A number of city employees, members 
of the police and fire departments, as 
well, were rebuked for carelessness 
about their personal appearance. 
Clean shaves, well blackened shoes and 
neat clothing he insisted upon. 

The Mayor's ideas regarding sup- 
pression of disreputable resorts were 
also promptly carried into effect. He 
did away with the greater part of the 
“plain clothes’ squad,” previously de- 
tailed to harass this class of offenders 
and to collect evidence against viola- 
tors of the Sunday liquor law. — In- 
stead, he stationed patrolmen in uni- 
form in front of each resort, with in- 
structions to take the name of every 
person entering. Low theaters and 
disreputable saloons are similarly 
watched. The effect has been salutary. 

Promptness is Mayor Johnson's 
hobby. Public business, he thinks, can 
be conducted with the same dispatch 
evidenced in private affairs. Red tape 
he abhors, and he goes about muni- 
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cipal business with the same vim he 
formerly exhibited in his street railway 
enterprises and other interests. Polli- 
tics he does not permit to interfere 
with his conduct of public affairs, 
although Mayor Johnson undoubtedly 
has an eye for the future. Even his 
opponents admit that he is active and 
aggressive. His way of “doing things” 
is admitted to be _ business-like, 
even by those who do not like him and 
abhor his ideas. Summed up, it is the 
same old story—his friends say he is 
honest and sincere ; his enemies charge 
that he is ‘‘making a bluff.” 

Ohio elects a Governor this au- 
tumn, and a general assembly that will 
elect a United States Senator at the 
beginning of the new year. Mayor 
Johnson is charged with being ambi- 
tious to succeed Governor Nash, and 
also with looking enviously upon Sena- 
tor Foraker’s toga. Mayor Johnson 
denies it. His enemies say he accepted 
the mayoralty merely for the purpose 
of building up a machine to further one 
of these ambitions; they say he wants 
to be Senator or Governor as a step- 
ping stone to the presidential nomina- 
tion in 1904. Mayor Johnson regrets 
that his name has been mentioned in 
this connection, while he is trying to 
give Cleveland a business administra- 
tion as its chief executive. He admits 
his friends and enemies are right when 
they say he is ambitious. Why 
shouldn’t he be? he asks, 

Tom L. Johnson has always been 
ambitious. It is the keynote of his 
nature. His ancestors were of the 
strong, vigorous type, whose restless 
energy led them as pioneers from Vir- 
ginia to the wilds of Kentucky, when 
settlers beyond the Alleghenies were 
few. Their battles against adversity 
and the hardships of the backwoods 
developed aggressiveness as a fam- 
ily trait, a characteristic that has not 
weakened with each succeeding gen- 
eration, and Mayor Johnson has exhib- 
ited much of the ruggedness of his 
Indian fighting ancestors in his con- 
flicts with industrial giants. 

Mayor Johnson was born in Scott 
County, Kentucky, July 18, 1854. His 
father, Col. Albert Johnson, was a 
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wealthy planter before the war, but 
like many a Southern soldier, he re- 
turned to a ruined home after the great 
civil conflict was ended. During the 
colonel’s absence his family were com- 
pelled to shift for themselves. Tom, a 
mere boy, was compelled to aid in the 
shifting. Toward the close of the war 
the family became much in need, and 
little Tom, ten years of age, began 
selling papers on the trains to help 
along. A friendly conductor started 
him in business. His savings, amount- 
ing to about $90, assisted materially in 
defraying the expenses of the removal 
from the devastated plantation to 
Louisville, when Col. Johnson re- 
turned home after peace was declared. 

He had an opportunity to attend 
school until he was sixteen years of 
age, then family reverses compelled 
his giving up efforts to obtain an edu- 
cation to assist in keeping the wolf 
from the door. He began work in a 
Louisville rolling mill office as an 
errand boy. His alertness soon at- 
tracted the attention of one of the offi- 
cials of the Louisville Street Railway 
Company, and he was given a clerical 
position at $7 a week. Two years 
later he was superintendent of the 
road. 

He was married when about twenty 
years of age. “What have you with 
which to support a wife?” his pros- 
pective father-in-law asked. “These 
two hands,” was the reply. It was 
characteristic, and it won him his wife. 

In 1876, with capital furnished by a 
wealthy relative and friends, Mr. John- 
son bought the Indianapolis street 
railway system for $90,000. He was 
installed as manager. Profits paid for 
the road in a few years; it was subse- 
quently sold for more than a million. 
During his Indianapolis career he in- 
vented and patented a number of de- 
vices that were improvements in street 
railway equipment, and these yielded 
handsome profits. 

Cleveland was the next objective 
of Mayor Johnson. He purchased 
what was then known as the Brooklyn 
line in 1879. His coming marked a 
new era in the new metropolis of Ohio, 
in the management of its street rail- 
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way lines. It was then the transition 
period from horse cars to electric mo- 
tors, yet the manager reduced fares 
and became the liveliest kind of a com- 
petitor for rival companies. A road 
he found much dilapidated speedily 
became the best equipped in the city. 

Another invention—the girder rail, 
now in general use on all street railway 
lines—yielded him immense profits. 
Capital was interested and a plant was 
established at Johnstown, Pa., for the 
manufacture of these and other rails. 
Mayor Johnson also started a big steel 
plant at Lorain, Ohio, and these with 
his street railway enterprises proved 
extremely successful. The foundation 
of his fortune was quickly laid. He 
became interested in street railway 
projects in a half dozen different cities 
and towns. Besides his Cleveland sys- 
tem, he acquired stock in St. Louis, 
Detroit, Brooklyn and New York 
roads, as well as in several little lines 
in small cities. All proved more or 
less successful. In 1889 he was promi- 
nently in the public eye by reason of 
an offer to sell his Detroit lines to the 
city. This fell through, however, the 
Supreme Court declaring the legisla- 
tive enabling act invalid. 

Mayor Johnson’s education, since 
leaving school at the age of sixteen, 
has been obtained by reading and 
study during moments snatched from 
a busy life in caring for his extensive 
interests. His knowledge is practical, 
theoretical only in matters pertaining 
to his hobby, the single tax and equit- 
able taxation generally, and the re- 
forms allied thereto. He has a large 
library,and travel and association with 
men of affairs has developed and 
broadened his store of information. 
He is a ready speaker, quick-witted, 
magnetic and forceful, rather than 
polished in his platform utterances. 
He has a happy faculty of adapting 
himself to his audience. He is apt in 
illustration, homely in metaphor and 
fearless and frank in his admissions or 
denunciations. He is democratic in 
his manner, although his tastes and 
his appreciation of the good things of 
this world are epicurean. ‘The doors 
of his Euclid Avenue mansion swing 
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open freely to all who call upon him. 

In person Mayor Johnson is about 
five feet, seven inches in height. His 
figure is rotund, almost rolypoly. His 
curly iron gray hair is usually care- 
lessly brushed back from his rather 
low, but broad forehead. He is smooth 
shaven, and his smooth, round face has 
been lightly touched in the matter of 
wrinkles. Many of his pictures give 
him a rather boyish appearance, which 
is belied, however, by the firm, aggres- 
sive chin and wide, strong mouth, with 
lips which compress firmly, and an 
under lip which protrudes just enough 
to indicate the tenacity of purpose, so 
strong a feature of his mental makeup. 
He dresses plainly, usually in a single- 
breasted frock coat of generous pro- 
portions, and of a dark mixture. He 
is unostentatious and though always 
neat, hardly suggests a fashion plate. 

If ambition has been and is the key- 
note of Mayor Johnson’s career, sin- 
cerity promises to play an equally vital 
part in his political future. His friends 
say he is sincere; his enemies deny it; 
many who are passive are skeptical. 
His friends say he intends thrusting 
aside higher political honors until his 
term as Mayor is ended. Mr. Johnson 
himself intimates as much, and has ex- 
pressed regret at indorsements prof- 
fered for the presidency in 1904, saying 
they were embarrassing to him in his 
present duties. His enemies charge 
that he has captured the mayoralty 
solely for the purpose of aiding him in 
building up a state machine; the gov- 
ernorship or the senatorship, they as- 
sert, would only whet his appetite. If 
there were a higher office than. the 
presidency, Mayor Johnson would as- 
pire to that, they say, but that the 
White House is the goal of his ambi- 
tion all agree. It is certain that when 
the next Democratic National Conven- 
tion is held, Tom L. Johnson’s name 
will be found among those at the post, 
if his friends have the say. 

And Mayor Johnson—well, he 
neither affirms nor denies; he admits 
being ambitious; he admits being 
anxious to serve the people. If the 
people want him to serve them, why 
should he not bow to their will? 
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ING'S*UNDERSTUDY84 
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[em)|T was a suave note from my Lord Treasurer the Earl of Carrisdale 
that started the trouble. His Majesty had written to request infor- 
mation concerning the disposition of certain taxes which were be- § 
ing misappropriated, and in reply the Treasurer had told him in 

SS polished phrase and much verbiage exactly nothing.% * 
The young King dashed a mailed fist on the table and swore roundly. 
"| had as lief not be a king as to be hedged in with all these limitations. 
When | have a mind to do some good, that smooth traitor Carrisdale purrs, "If 
I might be allowed to suggest, your Majesty,’ and straightway sends my plan 
a-kiting. He has ruled me so long in my minority that he will never learn | am 


ma become aman” yw &% 


"He has searched the King’s messengers, usurped the King’s authority, col- § : 


| lected the King’s taxes, and slain the King’s subjects,” said his cousin softly, 


with a faraway look at the ceiling 2% 


"Ay, that he has, Egbert. And that savage Magnus has been not a whit [Sag 
behind. The villain scarce takes trouble to be civil to my face. The rest begin SW 


to copy their example’ .* 
"A fell disease needs a sharp medicine, Sire’ .% % 


| % ’’God’s death! ’Tis easy talking about, but how i’ the name of the foul fiend 


can | curb these turbulent barons without an army? If | draw the reins over- 
tight they are ready to throw off the yoke of allegiance that rests but lightly on 


| their stiff necks even now,’ flung out the King impatiently.* &* * i 


Yet an unruly steed yields only to the tight curb, Sire.” 
3 The King looked irritably at his cousin Egbert Gaunt. This devoted kinsman 
of his who was forever urging him to be a king in fact despite his despot barons 


4 grew wearisome at times.% 


Cousin Egbert, | would you could be king a week, and try the curbing of 
these same haughty barons with their testy humors. Peste on the whole brood 
of them, say I!”’ cried the boy King petulantly.* &* rd 

And I would your Majesty could be plain Egbert Gaunt a w 
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(my) Were no two men so similar as they. 
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ad ot 
3 The King stopped in his walk and looked fixedly at his cousin. Line for line 
the young men were alike in feature, form and height. In all the kingdom 


Ma foi, why not, Egbert ?”” he cried at last with shining eyes. "Why not ? / 


It might be done. You will look the part to the life. By’r Lady, you shall be y 
§ King a week, and I plain Egbert Gaunt.” oo * Y 


But Gaunt shook his head. ""It will not do. We are alike, but not enough / 
alike for that. There are a dozen men would recognize me within the hour.” | 
"Yes, they know you now. But in the King’s seat, wearing his robes and {J 


V4 his coronet—’’ wt m) uo 


"They might know me even then. The risk would be too great.” 
"Well, it is my risk, and | choose to take it” % 
3 But Sire” 
"1 say | will” oo * * 7 
Gaunt shrugged his shoulders. Presently he offered a suggestion. 
"How would it do to give it out that you wear a mask to hide the sting of 


‘ELA 
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H poison ivy? Behind a mask | might make shift to play the King. But you— 
g you will be recognized’’.¢ Hl 


”’] shall mask, too, and travel incognito through the land.” 


: os \ 
5 3 And I am to have a free hand as King?" asked Gaunt, for the plan was Fy] 
beginning to fascinate him. * o* bo er 
=| ‘You are to suppress the nobles as your Majesty deems best,” laughed the 
=) King. wo 7 ot 


cried his cousin with a sudden lighting of the face. "An it 

please you, | will play the King." * * ed ro] 
“Le Roi est mort; vive le Roi,” cried the King gaily, louting low to 
him, and dropping on his knee to kiss the new ruler's hand and to cry, God 


save the King!" 
Yj. 
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= While they waited a moment for the huntsmen with the hounds, a woman Wi 
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3 ”And make him just and fair to all men, worthy of the high office he 
a1 fills," continued Gaunt gravely a a w 

"When | return | shall doubtless find Baron Magnus less arrogant and 
domineering,” said the King. 

"He will be, Sire,” returned the other evenlyst es 
3 "And Carrisdale will respect the sai and honor his King,"’ mocked the 
lad gaily ad ad rd xd 

"He shall make you no more trouble.” replied Gaunt ly. 

The King stared at him a moment in frank surprise. Then he said dryly: 
"You will not fail for lack of confidence, cousin. I have been king these 
many years and have not brought them to their places; yet you undertake } 
"a, in a week to tame the wild boar and make the fox honest. ee 

Egbert, if you do | grant you a better king than I’ a 

"A better king | could not be, Sire, but your heart is too kind to sean 
rank offenders” 
fy 3’ Well, yob have preached to me a stern heart and justice these many 
) years. Look to it you set me an example that shall be a mode! to a so 

long as I shall live” x a xd ad 

And the King laughed heartily at the task set his cousin, for well he on 
that Carrisdale and Magnus would be villains till the end of their days. be 

The royal hunting party rode gaily across the drawbridge from the castle. @ 


flung herself before the King, clinging to his stirrup. She was an old woman, § 
evidently a peasant, for her tattered garments fell about her in rags. 
3 "Justice, Sire, justice!” she cried with passionate iterations? ws 
"It shall be yours. Who has wronged you ?” asked the King. 
"Baron Magnus. He has ruined my daughter and slain my son.” 
3 Magnus rode forward with a muttered oath, at the same time freeing his 
foot from a stirrup that he might use the iron as a weapon. As the Baron WG 
raised to strike, the King brought the loaded end of his heavy riding whip § 
down on the bare wrist of Magnus. 2+ sw sw x 

"A lesson, my Lord, which you have long needed. The King allows no 
interference between himself and his subjects," cried the young man. 

The Baron fell back purple with mie his hand grping for the sword his 
fingers were too numb to draw. ws 
3This to me!” he cried hoarsely, enn at the: masked face of the King, 
then letting his eyes roam furiously round the faces of the assembled lords 
and commons who had witnessed the blow. "This to me! Were you thrice 
a king | should have blood for it.” 

"He threatens treason,” cried the King sharply, “Disarm him! Bind him!” 

"There does not live the man that dares touch me,” cried Magnus, his 
heavy teeth set, the veins in his temples and forehead swelling like muscles. 

"Disarm him!” cried the King again. 

3 But no man moved, for it was well known that Magnus had a long 
memory to treasure an affront, and that in the end he would pay the debt 
with heavy interest. The King leaped from his horse and stepped toward 
the raging Baron. A dozen knights, shamed to action by the unwonted 
resolution of their King, flung themselves on Baron Magnus and disarmed 
him, struggling fiercely ® os x 

"We will back to the castle and hear the woman’s case now,” said the 
King quietly. 

"1 would suggest, your Majesty, that the case be handed over to the privy 
council for discussion at some future date. ‘Tis a small matter to spoil a day’s 
hunting for the King,” put in the Earl of Carrisdale suavely. 8 ws 
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"We desire to hear it now,” retorted the King curtly. 

"Sire, she is only a peasant and— 
3”’—And Magnus is a great baron, who can put an army in ithe field, you 
would say. Well, that is true. We must not be too severe,” assented the 
King. "But we have given our word and must a! the case now. Be 
assured the Baron shall have exact ed ed 
is Carrisdale thought he understood the King and fet back to confer with 


jagnus, 
"What maggot Is in his fool head now?” asked the ge fiercely, scarce 
troubling to lower his voicest wt * x 
3 "Hush! we must talk smooth and laugh it off. Already he is relenting 
and talks about not being too severe. It is that cousin of his has been at 
¥ him again to check us. Some day I shall check Master Egbert Gaunt on a 
gallows high as that of Haman,” concluded Carrisdale bitterlys* rd 
«=. Build the gallows to fit two, comrade,” muttered the reckless Baron by 
By his side, with a glance of hatred at the King. 
m The other nodded malignantly. There was no treason so ee that 
Richard Alwyn, Earl of Carrisdale, would stop at itu x : 
(24 B The King stepped lightly to his seat on the raised dais at the end oft the | 
hall, while his officers called loudly for silence. } Fe) 
3 Now, good woman, to your tale—and be brief,” said the King impa- Op. 29 
# tiently, so that many of the courtiers judged the tide of his anger had turned $47 
from Magnus, { 
May it please your Majesty, we hold of Baron Magnus the low fields by : 
the Wivern ford a a rental of twenty crowns a year and military service. 
Al Asmy lord rode home from hunting on a day he saw at the door of the 
Ri cottage my daughter, as winsome and lissom a lass as was to be found i’ 
§ the whole north country. He fancied her and sent two of his men to bring @& 
her to him. Curse him, he looked her over as she might have been a horse WY 
he was buying, and bade them take her to the castle, for that he hada mind J 
to make her his mistress. Whereat she fell before him, praying him to sparc 
her, sith she was betrothed to Dickon, the smith. My Lord laughed at her 
and turned away. As for me, I ran to the field where my son Wat was Ba 
working. He went straight to the castle, asking to see the Baron. The | 
men-at-arms jeered and gibed at him. Natheless, all through the weary 
night he waited at the gates. When my Lord came down i’ the morn 
to go-a-hunting, Wat prayed him to free his sister, saying that her father had 
died for Baron Magnus in battle and that we should be lothe to see the lass | 
come to harm. Then the Baron laughed a sair laugh and said, ‘Y’are too 
late by a night. The harm is done.’ And Wat, being mad with rage, 
struck him. They chopped the four limbs from my bonny lad and stuck 
them on the four gates of the castle” 
"Is this true, Baron Magnus?” asked the Kingst wo» ws 
A S'’Something like it. The slave was insolent, and 1 punished him as | 
should do again,” answered the Baron with savage indifferenceyt xd 
"And the girl—have you her now?” 
3 "No, the fool hung herself. She was a most unthankful wench. By my 
Slaive, 1 but striped her back gently for weeping so immoderately, and | 
found her hanging to a wooden peg i’ her room that night. Yet she got 
scarce a dozen lashes, and | ordered the man to make them light” sw 
"Of my own knowledge | know that Baron Magnus has most unruly 
peasants. It would appear that in this case he has been somewhat hasty, 
but doubtless he meant it for the best,” suggested Carrisdale blandly, intend- 
ing to give the King a hint as to the best means of smoothing over the affair. 


a Sa 
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"Ah! You think so, Carrisdale?” » md 
3 Out of question, Sire. | myself at times have eal compelled to take 
extreme measures with my villeins. Your Majesty would scarce credit the 
obstinacy of the besotted fools. | mind a dase where an old man, bent al- 
most double with age, who should have learnt ere then to honor his natural 
lord, refused to let me have some paltry gold pieces which | am persuaded 
he had hidden. I hung him by the neck as softly as might be to a tree. 
Though | was most merciful, letting him to the ground thrice, he persisted 
even till his death i’ the absurd story that he had no gold. Afterwards, we Fi 
searched the place most thoroughly, but he had it so well hidden that not a Fle 
crown did | ever find. You would be surprised, Sire, at the hardness of 
some men’s hearts” 

"| will take your word for it,” said the King dryly s a &F 
3 Indeed, you do well, Sire. And about this little matter of Baron 
Magnus, your Majesty might order the woman flogged and make an end 0’ 
Ba the matter.” 
060’ Ah! And what about Magnus? 

"If you think it necessary, a light fine or—” ws ad * 
3°"l will pay no fine,” said Magnus bluntly. 

"We shall not ask it of you, Baron,” said the King mildly. «But we must } 
take more counsel in the matter. What think you, Walstein?”’ 

The burly Walstein shifted uneasily from one foot to the other. Like all the ws 
nobles, he hated Magnus and Carrisdale, but they were the most powerful 4 
men in the kingdom and he dared not make enemies of them. It was plain \ 
that the King was not going to do much about the matter. Seeing how 
A the cat was going to jump, it was no great matter to make up his mind to 
AH an answer. 


make will doubtless be right,” he blurted outst \we ay 
The King smiled at the cautious answer, then turned te anethe os ae 
"Cary, what say you?” f 
3” fear, Sire, my blunt tongue would be out of tune and might make a 
discord,” bluntly answered Sir Regnauld Cary, a kare = aes 
with thin, white hair falling to his shoulders. 
"Natheless, I bid thee speak,” commanded the King. 

"Then, Sire, sith | needs must give my rede, | am frank to call it a hellish 
business from first to last, and that I will maintain on horseback or on ‘foot, 
with sword or battle-axe or lance, so help me God and the right!” The old 
Knight's eye flashed bright as a boy’s and his voice rang clear as a bell under 
the fire of his indignation. "You need not glower at me, Baron Magnus. | 
wot well that you can put five thousand men i’ the field and | a scant fifty, 
but I care not a jot for that. I served the King’s sire and the King’s grand- ¢ 
sire, and by the Lord Harry, I will not fail the boy for fear of you—nor you, 
A my Lord of Carrisdale. 1 say, your Majesty, you will do wreng to gloss 

over the matter. ‘Tis a flagrant wrong, and | doubt there be many such” 
js "You shall answer your words, you white-haired dotard,” cried Mangus 

riously. 
3 Sir Regnauld bowed with dignity, and said simply: 

"Eighty summers and winters have | lived, but no man can say he has 
ever known my tongue to clack when my blade dared not back it” = st 

Among his rough barons the King appeared to be playing, as usual, a 
minor part. He twirled carelessly a silver whistle, a curious smile breaking 
over his face behind the mask ws x] od rd 
3°""ls there any other who would speak?” he asked at last. 
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"That would I,” cried one young Knight, i forward. &* 

"Speak on, Harold Edricson,” said the King ki 
3 "How long, Sire, is Baron Magnus to break the laws of the country and 
laugh at justice with impunity? _ | tell him to his face that he is a foresworn 
traitor, though well | know that it will cost me my life. It is known of all 
men how he and the Earl of Carrisdale treacherously slew my father and 
took his estate. It is no secret that they have continually broken the King’s 
peace, robbed and murdered his subjects, and defied his officers. Is 
there one law for the weak and another ae the strong? 1 pray you do not 
pardon him, Sire’ as * a 

What think the rest of you?’’ asked the K King, still smiling. "Let those 
who think with Edricson and Cary stand forth!” 
} 3 Two men stepped out, men with little to lose save their lives, whose hate 
outmastered their fear. The rest hung back. They would gladly have 
Fi injured Magnus, but they were not willing to sacrifice themselves, for they 
# were sure the King would overlook the matter, as was his wont wd 
& = The Baron laughed out hardily and triumphantly ot 
"An old fool i’ his dotage and three penniless adventurers, all of whom If IY 


> veil the contempt in his voice. "Let us to the chase, for | am weary of \ 
this foolery”’ "y 
} "Indeed, Sire, these futile fits and moods are not conducive to the © 

strengthening of your power,” said Carrisdale in a low voice to the King. $f 
"You see it ends in talk” ed os » os 

"It has not ended yet,” said the King, correcting him silkily. &* 
3 Carrisdale started and looked at him sharply. & os 

"Meanwhile there are other charges waiting for a hearing against you, 
Baron Magnus—charges of sacrilege, pillage and murder,” continued the of 
King. \ 
Let them wait. 1 have no mind to answer them now,” answered the 
sulky Baron roughly, gazing defiantly at his feudal lord. » 

The King eyed him lazily from head to foot, and as he looked there came 
over the assembly a feeling of tense expectation, a subtle sense of great events 
impending. 
3 "Baron Magnus, you are a bold villain. You have broken all laws of 
God and man. In all your life | know of no good deed you have done. 
But the end has come. It is our will that you be taken into the courtyard 
and there, at the expiration of one hour granted for the benefit of your 
Suilty soul, be duly executed for the expiation of your many and saben 

&* 2s 


* ed os 

The silence was painful as the King finished. Magnus went white, then 
red. He broke into a roar of anger—cursing, threatening, raging. When ¢ 
coherency of speech came to him he screamed: 

”You think to play your tricks and frighten me, you baby king. Name 
of the devil, 1 will pull your kingdom about your ears. | can raise ten 
thousand men i’ three hours’ ed &* ad ad 
3 It will be two hours too late to avail you,” said the King calmly. 

The Earl of Carrisdale could scarce believe his ears and eyes. » 

”What means your Majesty? Art mad? He has had no trial, and he is 
a noble of the realm. We will not allow it. He has done no more than 
others—no more than I myself,” he cried sternly. 

"| had not finished,” answered the King. "We recognize your claims to 
our attention, my Lord of Carrisdale. We have no mind to neglect you. It 
is our further will that you, Richard Alwyn, Earl of Carrisdale, be likewise 
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head stricken from your body. | give you as fair 
a trial as you gave the old man you hanged or 
Magnus gave the boy he butchered. They were 
your vassals; you are mine.” x wo 

"You dare not! You dare not!” cried Car- 
risdale, white with fear and anger. "Your 
nobles will not stand by and see it” 

3 The King swept his sword from its sheath, 
facing the assembled nobles. ad 

"Dare | not?” he cried, his eyes glittering 
fiercely through the mask, his voice for the first 
time stern and ringing. "Dare | not, Richard 
Alwyn? You shall see. Who among you, my 
vassals, would step between your King and his 
righteous anger, between your King and these 
condemned traitors?” He paused a moment, 
but no man moved. Then he continued: "It 
is well. 1 execute you both for a pair of false, 
clumsy Knaves. You have in my name done 
deeds which would shame the devil. You 
thought me weak and a fool. To-day your cup 
is full, and too late you learn your mistake.” 

3 The King raised the whistle to his lips and a 
file of troopers entered. Carrisdale flung him- 
self at the feet of the King, imploring mercy. 
The King shook his head. » »* 

"Not to you, my lord. Never did you give 
mercy. Tis now too late to ask it of mortal 
man. Best say your neck-verse and make your 
peace with Heaven,” he answered. ow 

Magnus stood with folded arms, looking 
down scornfully upon the crouching, panic- 
stricken man. "We are both fools, and one of 
us is a coward,” he sneered. "I would to 
Heaven | had the journey to make with a man.” 
3 The guards led them to their death, the one 
whining, the other cursing. . x) x) 

"And now, my lords, that is done with,” said 
the King with a deep breath of relief. "Who 
of you will ride with me unattended by guards 
and dine to-night at Carrisdale Castle?” 

There was a moment of silent amazement. 
All Knew that the Earl of Carrisdale had 
gathered at the castle hundreds of lawless men 
dependent on him for protection. To visit the 
castle while they were still hot and raging at 
his death appeared a desperate undertaking. 
The King, smiling, waited for their answer. 
Then the infectious spirit of his courage seized 
them. ed ef & eo 
3°,” cried Edricson and Cary; and "I, I, 1,” 
rang out from fifty throats. 

”So be it,” cried the King gaily. "Now | 
recognize my barons once more.” os 


and at the same time executed by having your , Ya i SP 
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The King’s Understudy had finished his week 
of rule, and waited with no small anxiety at the 
appointed place for the arrival of the King. 
During the past week he had destroyed two 
dangerous traitors, and set the King more firmly 
on his throne. From end to end the kingdom 
was ringing with enthusiastic cheers for the 
King and his courage. By one stroke he had 
come to be regarded as a hero instead of as a 
weakling. To punish the traitor barons was 
itself a bold thing and a popular, but to ride 
out with a small retinue into the heart of the 
disaffected country and tell the armed followers 
of the men he had slain what he had done and 
why he had done it was a stroke of daring and 
of genius that set the people wild. wt 

For a week Egbert Gaunt had tasted the 
sweets: of power. With a firm hand he had 
held the reins. He had been no mere puppet, 
but a King in fact and deed,—master by the 
grace of God and his own strong will. Even 
now it sent the blood racing through his veins 
when he thought of it, for in that week he had 
made history. Bd ed a 
3 But what would the King think—the gallant 
boy for whose sake he had done it? Would he 
think he had gone too far, or would he rejoice 
in the destruction of his enemies? Would he be 
jealous of the man who had shown him how to 
rule? Egbert Gaunt knew well that he had 
staked his head on the issue, and knowing it he 
was yet willing to cry Content!” xd 

He looked up to see the King standing in the 
doorway, the mask still on his face. Behind 
that black visor lurked Destiny, and Gaunt stood 
up with squared shoulders to hear his doom. 

3 "I trust you have enjoyed yourself, Master 
Gaunt? You made heads fly,” were the first 
words of the King. ed sd 

"| hope, Sire, you are not displeased.” st 
¥ "Displeased?” cried the King, tearing the 
mask from his eager face. "Faith, no! | have 
grown popular at no expense to myself. | 
have mixed with my people and know the 
temper of their minds. And | have beheld the 
reign of the most kingly ruler in Christendom. 
By my halidome, Egbert, you have made a man 
of me’. & ed ad & 

Gaunt dropped to his knee, hot tears in his 
eyes at the generous words. 
wa” Not 1, Sires | have but drawn the scales 
from your eyes, through which you saw all men 
in the light of your own truth and manhood.” 
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| The Road to Frontenac.” 


Synopsis or Previous CHapTers.—Time About 1687. 


Ce DANIEL MENARD, a French veteran who had formerly lived 
among the Onondagas as one of the tribe, ts ordered from Quebec, with dis- 

patches for Frontenac, and bidden to serve as escort toa young Frenchwoman 
on her way thither. Only recently his superior officer had treacherously captured a 
party of friendly Indians, and Menard foresaw trouble when he started up the St. Law- 
rence with his voyageurs, accompanied by the maiden, a Jesuit missionary named 
Father Claude, and by Danton, a dashing young officer of engineers, who, instead of 
attending to his duties, devoted his attentions to the girl. After many adventures, the 
travelers are attacked one night by a large Iroquois war party, and after a spirited 
defence, in which several voyageurs are killed, the survivors are captured and carried 


to an Indian village in the interior. 


in Indian garb, which he has secretly o 


NCE had a home in 
this village,” said Men- 
ard, as the maid looked 
at him expectantly. “It 
stood over there, in the 
bare spot near the beech 
tree.” His gaze rested 
on the spot for a mo- 
ment, then he turned back to the hut. 

“M’sieu,” she said, shyly. 

The little heap of flowers lay where 
she had dropped them, and, taking 
them up, she held them out to him. 
“Won’t you take them?” 

He looked at her, a little surprised, 
then held out his hand. 

“Why—thank you. I don't know 
what I can do with them.” 

They walked back together. 

“You must wear some of the dai- 
sies, Mademoiselle. They will look 
well.” 

She looked down at her torn, 
stained dress, and laughed softly, but 
took the white cluster he gave her 
and thrust the stems through the tat- 
tered bit of lace on her breast. 

Menard was plainly relieved by the 
incident. He had been worn near to 
despair facing a _ difficulty which 


Danton tries to persuade the maid to flee with 
him, as soon as the Indian vigilance is mf alias relaxed, She refuses, a 
‘ained, Danton strides o 


, dressed 
through the forest. 
—THE EpirTor. 


CHAPTER VIII.—Continuep. 


seemed every moment farther from a 
solution; and now he turned to her 
fresh, light mood as to a refuge. 

“We must put these in water, Made- 
moiselle, or they will lose their bloom.” 

“Tf we had a cup—” 

“A cup? A woodsman would laugh 
at your question. There is the spring, 
here is the birch; what more could you 
have?” 

He peeled a long strip of bark from 
the birch tree and rolled it into a cup. 
“Your needle and thread, Mademoi- 
selle,—if they have not taken them.” 

“No, I have everything here.” 

She got her needle, and under his 
direction stitched the bark. 

“But it will leak, M’sieu.” 

He laughed. “The tree is the In- 
dian’s friend. Now, Mademoiselle, we 
can gum the seams, see? It is so easy. 
The cold water will harden it.” 

They went together to the spring 
and filled the cup, first drinking each 
a draught. He rolled a large stone to 
the hut door and set the cup on it. 

“Ah, Mademoiselle, it will not stand. 
I am not a good workman, I fear. But 
then, it is not often in a woodsman’s 
life that he keeps flowers at his door. 


* Begun March, rgor. 
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We must have some smaller stones to 
prop it up.” 

“T will get them, M’sieu.” In spite 
of his protests she ran out to the path 
and brought some pebbles. “Now we 
have decorated our home.” She sat 
upon the ground leaning against the 
log wall and smiling up at him. “Sit 
down, M’sieu. I am tired of being un- 
sociable. We have been solemn so 
long.” 

Already the heaviness was coming 
back on the Captain. He wondered, 
as he looked at her, if she knew how 
serious their situation was. It hardly 
seemed that she could understand it, 
her gay mood was so genuine. She 
glanced up again, and at the sight of 
the settling lines about his mouth and 
the fading sparkle in his eyes, her own 
eyes, while the smile still hovered, 
grew moist. 

“I am sorry,” she said softly, “very, 
very sorry.” 

He sat near by, and fingered the 
flowers in the birch cup. They were 
both silent. Finally she spoke. 

“M’sieu!” 

He looked down. 

“It may be that you think that— 
that I do not understand. It is not 
that. But when I think about it, and 
the sadness comes, I know, some way, 
that it is going to come out right. We 
are prisoners, but other people have 
been prisoners, too. I have heard of 
many 6f them, from Father Dumont. 
He himself has suffered among the 
Oneidas. I—TI cannot believe it, even 
when it seems the darkest.” 

“I hope you are right, Made- 
moiselle. I, too, have felt that there 
must be a way. And at the worst, 
they will not dare to hurt Father 
Claude and—you.” And under his 
breath he added, “Thank God!” 

“They will not dare to hurt you, 
M'sieu. They must not do it.”” She rose 
and stood before him. “When I think 
of that,—that you who have done so 
much that I might be safe, are in dan- 
ger, I feel that it would be cowardly 
for me to go away without you. You 
would not have left me on the river; 
I know you would have died without a 
thought. And if—if anything should 
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happen, M'sieu, if Father Claude and 
I should be set free and—without 
you,—I could never put it from my 
thoughts. I should always feel that 
I—that you—no, no, M’sieu. They 
cannot do it.” 

She shook away a tear, and looked 
at him with an honest, fearless gaze. 

“You forget,” he said, gently, “that 
it was not your fault. They could 
have caught me as easily if you had 
not been there. It is a_ soldier’s 
chance, Mademoiselle. He must take 
what life brings, with no complaint. 
It is the young man’s mistake to be 
restless, impatient. For the rest of 
-us,—why, it is our life.” 

“But, M’sieu, you are not discour- 
aged? You have not given up?” 

“No, I have not given up.” He 
rose and looked into her eyes. “I 
have come through before, I may 
again. If I am not to get through, I 
shall fight them till I drop. And then 
I pray God I may die like a soldier.” 

He turned away, strangely moved 
by her emotion, and went into the hut. 
He was in the hardest moment of his 
trial. It was the inability to fight, the 
lack of freedom, of weapons, the sense 
of helplessness that had come nearer 
to demoralizing Menard than a hun- 
dred battles. He had been trusted 
with the life of a maid, and, more im- 
portant still, with the Governor’s or- 
ders; he was, it seemed, to fail. 

The maid stood looking after him. 
She heard him drop to the ground 
within. Then she roamed aimlessly 
about near the building. 

Father Claude came up the path, 
walking slowly and wearily, and en- 
tered the hut. A moment later Me- 
nard appeared in the doorway and 
called, “Mademoiselle.” 

As she approached, he said gravely, 
“T should like it if you will come in 
with us. It is right that you should 
have a voice in our councils.” 

She followed him in, wondering. 

“Father Claude has news,” Menard 
said. 

The priest told them all that he had 
been able to learn. Runners had been 
coming in during the night at intervals 
of a few hours. They brought news 
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of the landing of the French column 
at La Famine. The troops had started 
inland toward the Seneca villages. The 
Senecas were planning an ambush, 
_ and, meanwhile, had sent frantic mes- 
sages to the other tribes for aid. The 
Cayuga chiefs were already on the 
way to meet in council with the On- 
ondagas. The chance that the attack 
might be aimed no further than the 
Senecas, to punish them for their dep- 
redations of the year before, had given 
rise to a peace sentiment among the 
more prudent Onondagas and Cayu- 
gas, who feared the destruction of 
their fields and villages. Up to the 
present none had known where the 
French would strike. But, neverthe- 
less, said the priest, the general opin- 
ion was favorable to taking up the 
quarrel with the Senecas. 

Further, the French had left a rear 
guard of four hundred men in a hastily- 
built stockade at La Famine, and the 
more loose-tongued warriors were 
already talking of an attack on this 
force, cutting the Governor’s communi- 
cations, and then turning on him from 
the rear, leaving it to the Senecas to 
engage him in front. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE WORD OF AN ONONDAGA. 


For a long time after Father Claude 
had finished speaking, the three sat 
talking over the situation. Even the 
maid had suggestions. But whenallhad 
been said, when the chances of a res- 
cue by the French or of getting a hear- 
ing before the council, even of a wild 
dash for liberty, had been gone over 
and over, their voices died away, and 
the stillness was eloquent. D’Orvil- 
liers would know that only capture 
could have prevented them from reach- 
ing the fort, but even supposing him 
to believe that they were held by the 
Onondagas, he had neither the men 
nor the authority to fight through the 
Cayuga lakes and hills to reach them. 
As for the Governor’s column, it would 
have its hands full marching a dozen 
leagues from La Famine. Had Menard 
been alone he would have made the at- 
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tempt to escape, knowing from the 
start that the chance was near to noth- 
ing, but glad of the opportunity at 
least to die fighting. But with Made- 
moiselle to delay their progress and to 
suffer his fate if captured, it was differ- 
ent. As matters stood, she was likely 
to be released with Father Claude as 
soon as he should be disposed of. And 
so his mind had settled on staying, and 
dying, if die he must, alone. 

“TI have not known whether to tell 
all,’ said Father Claude, after the 
silence. “And yet it would seem that 
Mademoiselle may as well know the 
truth now as later.” 

“You have not told me?” she said, 
with reproach in her voice. “Must I 
be always a child to you, Father? If 
the God has seen it best to place me 
here, am I not to help bear the bur- 
den?” 

“Mademoiselle is right, Father. 
Hold nothing back. Three stout 
hearts are better than two.” 

The priest looked gravely at the fire. 

“The word has gone out,” he said. 
“The Long Arrow by his energy and 
his eloquence, but most of all because 
he had the courage to capture the Big 
Buffalo in the enemy’s country with 
fewer than a score of braves, now con- 
trols the village. To-morrow night 
the great council will begin. The war 
chiefs of all the Cayuga and Onondaga 
villages will meet here and decide 
whether to take up the hatchet against 
the white man. Long Arrow well 
knows that his power will last only 
until the greater chiefs come, and he 
will have his revenge before his day 
wanes.” 

“When?” asked the Captain. 

“To-morrow morning, M’sieu. The 
feasting and dancing begin to-night.” 

The maid was looking at the priest. 
“JT do not understand,” she said. 
“What will he do?” : 

“He means me, Mademoiselle,” said 
the Captain quietly. 

“Not—” she said, “not—” 

“Yes,” he replied. “They will bring 
us no food to-night. In the morning 
they will come for me.” 

“Oh, M’sieu, they cannot! They—” 
She gazed at him, not heeding the 
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tears that suddenly came to her eyes 
and fell down upon her cheeks; and 
as she looked she understood what was 
in his mind. “Why do you not escape, 
M’sieu? There is yet time—to-night ! 
You are thinking of me, and I—I—oh, 
I have been selfish—I did not know. 
We will stay here, Father Claude and 

You need not think of us; they 
will not harm us—you told me that 
yourself, M’sieu. I should be in your 
way, but alone—it is so easy.” She 
would have gone on, but Menard held 
up his hand. 

“No,” he said, shaking his head, 
“no.” e 

Her lips moved, but she saw the ex- 
pression in his eyes and the words 
died. She turned to Father Claude, 
but he did not look up. 

“IT do not know,” said Menard 
slowly, “whether the heart of the Big 
Throat is still warm toward me. He 
was once as my father.” 

“He will not be here in time,” Father 
Claude said. “He does not start from 
his village until the sun is dropping, on 
the morrow.” 

The maid could not take her eyes 
from Menard’s face. Now that the 
final word had come, now that all 
doubts of the unsettled day, already 
only half gone, had settled into a fact 
to be faced, he was himself again, the 
quiet, resolute soldier. 

“If we had a friend here,” he was 
saying, quietly enough; “it may be that 
Tegakwita,—but no, of course not. I 
had forgotten about Danton.” 

“Tegakwita has lost standing in 
the tribe for allowing Lieutenant Dan- 
ton to escape. He is very bitter. We 
can ask nothing from him.” ; 

“No, I suppose not.” 

The cool air of these two men, the 
manner in which they could face the 
prospect, coupled with her own sense 
of weakness, weighed hard upon the 
maid’s heart. She felt that she must 
cry out, must in some way give way 
to her feelings. She rose and hurried 
into the open air. The broad sun- 
light was sifting down through the 
leaves and lying upon the green earth 
in bright patches. The robins were 
singing, and many strange birds, whose 
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calls she did not know, but who piped 
gently, so in harmony with the soft 
landscape that their notes seemed a 
part of it. It was all unreal, this quiet, 
sunlit world, where the birds were free 
as the air which bore their songs, 
while the brave Captain—she could 
not face the thought. The birch cup 
was still on the stone by the door. 
She lifted out the flowers, with their 
dripping stems, and rearranged them 
carefully, placing a large yellow daisy 
in the center. 

_ An Indian was approaching up the 
path. He had thrown aside his 
blanket, and he strode rapidly, clad in 
close-fitting jacket and leggings of 
deerskin, with knife and hatchet slung 
at his waist. He came straight to the 
hut, and entered, brushing by her with- 
out a glance. Just as he passed she 
recognized him. He was Tegakwita. 
Her fear of the stern warriors had sud- 
denly gone, and she followed him to 
the doorway, to hear his errand. Me- 
nard greeted him with a nod; Father 
Claude too was silent. 

“The White Chief, the Big Buffalo, 
has a grateful heart,” said the Indian, 
in cutting tones. She was glad that 
she could understand him. She took 
a flower from the bunch at her breast, 
and stood motionless in the low door- 
way, pulling the petals apart, one by 
one, and watching the little group 
within. The priest and the Captain 
were sitting on the ground, Menard 
with his hands clasped easily about his 
knees. Tegakwita stood erect, with 
his back to the door. “He feels the 
love of a brother for those who would 
make sacrifices for him,” he went on. 
“It was many years ago that he saved 
Tegakwita from the perils of the hunt. 
Tegakwita has not forgotten. When 
the White Chief became a captive he 
had not forgotten. He has lost his 
brave name as a warrior because he 
believed in the White Chief. He has 
lost—” his voice grew tremulous with 
the emotion that lay underneath the 
words—“he has lost his sister, whom 
he sent to be a sister to the white man 
and his squaw.” 

“My brother speaks strangely,” said 
Menard, half suspiciously. 
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“Yes, it is strange.” His voice was 
louder, and in his excitement he 
dropped the indirect form of speech 
that, in the case of an older warrior, 
would have been used to conceal his 
feelings. “It is strange that you 
should send my sister, who came to 
you in trust, to release the white 
brave. It is strange you should rob 
me of her whom my father placed by 
my side.” 

Menard and Father Claude looked 
at each other. The Indian watched 
them narrowly. 

“My son is mistaken,” said Father 
Claude, quietly. “His sister has wan- 
dered away. It may be that she has 
even now returned.” 

“No, my father. 
has stolen her.” 

Menard got up, and spoke with feel- 
ing. ‘“Tegakwita does not understand. 
The white brave was foolish. He isa 
young warrior. He does not know 
the use of patience. He first escaped 
against my orders. The word I sent 
by your sister was a command to be 
patient. He went alone, my brother. 
He has gone forever from my camp. 
It cannot be that she—” 

“The Big Buffalo speaks lies. Who 
came to cut the white brave’s bonds? 
Who stole the hunting coat, the leg- 
gings of Tegakwita, that her lover 
might go free? Who has dishonored 
herself, her brother, the father that—” 
Words failed him, and he stood fac- 
ing them with blazing eyes. 

Menard glanced at the maid, but she 
had passed the point where a shock 
could sway her, and now stood quietly 
at the door, waiting to hear what more 
the warior would say. But he stood 
motionless. Father Claude touched 
his arm. 

“Tf this is true, Tegakwita, the Big 
Buffalo must not be held to blame. 
He has spoken truly. To talk in these 
words to the man who has been your 
brother, is the act of adog. You have 
forgotten that the Big Buffalo never 
speaks lies.” 

The Indian gave no heed to his 
words. He took a step forward and 
raised his hand to his knife. Menard 
smiled contemptuously and spread out 
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his hands: he had no weapon. But 
Tegakwita had a second thought, and 
dropped his hand. 

“Tegakwita too, never speaks lies,” 
he said. ‘He will come back before 
the sun has come again.” 

He walked rapidly out, crowding 
roughly past the maid. 

Menard leaned against the wall. 
“Poor boy!” he said, “poor boy!” 

The maid came slowly in and sat on 
the rude bench which leaned against 
the logs near the door. The strain of 
the day was drawing out the strength, 
the womanhood that lay behind her 
buoyant yauth. Already the tan was 
fading from her face, here in the hut 
and under the protecting elms, and the 
whiteness of her skin gave her, in- 
stead of a worn appearance, the look 
of an older woman, firmer, with 
greater dignity. Her eyes had a 
deeper, fuller understanding. 

“I suppose that there is nothing, 
M’sieu—nothing that we can do?” 

_ Menard shook his head. “No, noth- 
ing.” 

“And the Indian, he says that he will 
come back ?” 

“Yes. I don’t know what he means. 
It doesn’t matter.” 

“No, I suppose it doesn’t.” 

They were silent for a moment. The 
maid leaned forward. “What was 
that, M’sieu ?” 

“Loungers, on the path.” 

“No, they are coming here.” 

Menard rose, but she stepped to the 
door. “Let me go, M’sieu. Ah, I see 
them. It is my little friends.” She 
went out, and they could hear her 
laughing with the two children, and 
trying to coax them toward the door. 

“Danton will never get away,” said 
the Captain in a low tone to the priest. 

“I fear not, M’sieu.” 

“He has lost his head, poor boy. I 
thought him of better stuff. And the 
girl—ah, if he had only gone alone! 
I could forgive his rashness, Father, 
his disobedience, if only he could go 
down with a clean name.” 

“There is still doubt,” said the priest 
cautiously. “We know only what 
Tegakwita said.” 

“T’m afraid,” Menard replied, shak- 
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ing his head, “I’m afraid it’s true. 
You said he wore the hunting clothes. 
Some one freed him. And the girl is 
gone. I wish—. Well, there is no 
use. I hoped for something better, 
that is all.” 

Just outside the door the maid was 
talking gaily with the two children, 
who now and then raised their piping 
voices. Then it was evident that they 
were going away, for she was calling 
after them. She came into the hut, 
smiling, and carrying a small willow 
basket of corn. 

“See,” she said, “even now it is 
something to have made a friend. We 
shall not go hungry to-day, after all. 
Will you partake, Father? And 
M’sieu ?” 

She paused before the Captain. He 
had stepped forward and was staring 
at her. 

“Where are they?” he asked. 

“The children? They are wander- 
ing along the path.” 

“Quick, Mademoiselle! 
back.” 

She hesitated, in surprise, then set 
the basket on the ground and obeyed. 
Menard paced the floor meanwhile. 

“They are outside, M’sieu, too 
frightened to come near.” 

“Give me that birch cup outside the 
door.” He was speaking in quick, 
low tones. “Thev must not see me. 
It would frighten them.” 

She brought him the cup, and he 
emptied the flowers on the floor, tear- 
ing open the seams and spreading out 
the wet white bark on his knee. He 
snatched a charred coal from the heap 
of ashes in the center of the floor, and 
wrote rapidly in a strange mixture of 
words and signs. “A piece of thread, 
Mademoiselle. And look again—see 
that they have not gone.” 

“They are waiting, M’sieu.” 

He rolled the bark tightly and tied 
it with the thread which she had 
brought from her bundle. 

“We must have a present. Father 
Claude, you have your bale. Find 
something quickly, something that will 
please them. No, wait, Mademoiselle, 
have you a mirror? They would run 
fifty leagues for a mirror.” 


Call them 


. You must make them do it. 
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She nodded, rummaged through her 
bundle and brought out a small mirror. 

“Take this, Mademoiselle. Tell 
them to give this letter to the Big 
Throat, at the next village. They will 
know the way. He must have it before 
the day is over. No harm can come 
to them. If anyone would punish 
them the Big Throat will protect them. 
They 
cannot fail.” 

Her face flushed and her eyes snap- 
ped as she caught his nervous eager- 
ness. Even Father Claude had risen 
and was watching him with kindling 
eyes. She took the roll and the mir- 
ror and ran out the door. In a mo- 
ment, Menard, pacing the floor, could 
hear her merry laugh, and the shrill- 
voiced delight of the children over 
their new toy. He caught the priest's 
hand. 

“Father, we shall yet be free. .Who 
could fail with such‘a lieutenant as that 
maid? How she laughs! One would 
think she had never a care.” 

At last she came back, and sank. 
with a nervous, irresponsible little 
laugh, on the bench. And then, for 
the moment, they all three laughed 
together. 

In the silence that followed, Father 
Claude moved toward the door. 

“T must go out again, M’sieu. It 
may be that there is further word.” 

“Very well, Father. And open your 
ears for news of the poor boy.” 

The priest bowed and went out. Me- 
nard stood in the door, watching him 
as he walked boldly along the path. 
After a little he turned. The maid 
was looking at him, still flushed and 
smiling. 

“Well, Mademoiselle, we can take 
hope again. 

“You are so brave, M’sieu.’ 

He smiled at her oo aver and 
looked at her, hardly conscious that he 
was causing her to blush and lower her 
eyes. 

““And so I am brave, Mademoiselle. 
It may be that Major Provost and 
Major D’Orvilliers will not feel so. 

“But they must, M’sieu.’ 

“Do you know what they will say? 
They will speak with sorrow of Cap- 
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tain Menard, the trusted, in whose 
hands Governor Denonville placed 
the most important commission ever 
given to a Captain in New France. 
They will regret that their old friend 
was not equal to the test, that he—ah, 
do not interrupt, Mademoiselle; it is 
true—that his failure lost a campaign 
for New France. You heard Father 
Claude; you know what these Indians 
plan to do?” 

“You must not speak so, M’sieu. 
It is wicked. He would be a coward 
who could blame you. It was not 
your fault that you were captured. 


When I return I shall go to them and - 


tell them how you fought, and how 
you faced them like—like a hero. 
When I return—” She stopped, as if 
the word were strange. 

“Aye, Mademoiselle, and God grant 
that you may return soon. But your 
good heart leads you wrong. It was 
my fault that I did not bring a force 
strong enough to protect myself—and 
you. - To fight is not a soldier’s first 
duty; he must know when not to fight 
as well, and he must know how many 
men are needed to defend the cause. 
No, I was over-confident; and I lost. 
And there we must leave it. Nothing 
more can be said.” 

He stood moodily over the heap of 
ashes. When he looked at her again 
she had risen. 

“The flowers, M’sieu,” she said, 
“you—you threw them away.” 

He glanced down. They lay at his 
feet. Silently he knelt and gathered 
them. 

“Will you help me, Mademoiselle? 
We will make another cup. And these 
two large daisies—did you see how 
they rested side by side on the ground 
when I would have trampled on them. 
You will take one, and I the other; 
and when this day shall be far in the 
past, it may be that you will remember 
it, and how we two were here together, 
waiting for the stroke that should 
change life for us.” 

He held it out, and she with lowered 
eyes, reached to take it from his hand, 
but suddenly checked the motion and 
turned to the door. 

“Will you take it, Mademoiselle?” 
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She did not move, and he stood, the 
soldier, helpless, waiting for a word. 
He had forgotten everything, the low, 
smoke-blackened hut, the responsibil- 
ity that lay on his shoulders, the dan- 
ger of the moment, everything but the 
slender maid who had turned away 
from him; who would not take the 
flower from his hand. Then he stepped 
to her side, and taking the other flower 
from the lace beneath her throat, he 
placed the single daisy in their stead. 
Her eyes were nearly closed, and she 
seemed hardly to know that he was 
there. , 

“And it may be,” he whispered 
softly, “that we, like the flowers, shall 
be spared.” 

She moved slowly away and sank 
upon the bench. Menard with a 
strange new lightness in his heart, 
went out into the sunlight. 

The day wore on. The warm sun- 
beams that slipped down through the 
foliage, lengthened and reached farther 
and farther to the east. The bright 
spots of light crept through the grass, 
climbed the tree-trunks and the side 
of the hut, lingered on the upreaching 
twigs, and died away in the blue sky. 
The evening star shot out its white 
spears, glowing and radiant, long 
before the light had gone, or the pur- 
ple and golden afterglow had fade:l 
into twilight. | Menard’s mind went 
back to another day, just such a glori- 
ous shining June day as this had been, 
when he had sat not a hundred yards 
from this spot, waiting, as now, for the 
end. He looked at his fingers. They 
were scarred and_ knotted; one 
drunken, frenzied squaw had mangled 
them with her teeth. He had won- 
dered then how a man could endure 
such torture as had come to him, and 
could still live and think, could even 
struggle back to health. The depres- 
sion had gone from him now; his mind 
was more alert than at any time since 
the night of the capture. Whether 
it was the bare chance of help from 
the Big Throat, or the gentle sadness 
in the face of the maid as she bowed 
her head to the single daisy on her 
breast, something had entered into his 
nerves and heart, something hopeful 
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and strong. He wondered, as Father 
Claude came up the path, slowly, la- 
boriously, why the priest should be so 
saddened. After all, the world was 
green and bright, and life, even a few 
hours of it, was sweet. 

“What news, Father?” 

The priest shook his head. ‘‘Little, 
M'sieu.” 

“Has the feast begun?” 

“Not yet. They are assembling 
before the house of the chief.” 

“Are they drinking?” 

“Yes.” 

There was no need for talk, and so 


the two men sat before the hut, with’ 


only an idle word now and then, until 
the dark came down. The quiet of 
the village was broken now by the 
shouts of drinking warriors, with a 
chanting undertone that rose and 
swelled slowly into the song that would 
continue, both men knew, until the 
break of day, or until none was left 
with sober tongue to carry the waver- 
ing air. A great fire had been lighted, 
and they could see the glare and the 
sparks beyond a cluster of trees and 
huts. Later, straggling braves ap- 
peared, wandering about, bottle or flask 
in hand, crazed by the raw brandy 
with which the English and Dutch of 
New York and Orange and the French 
of the Provinces alike saw fit to keep 
the Indians supplied. 

A group of warriors came from the 
dance and staggered toward the hut of 
the Captain. They were armed with 
knives and hatchets. One had an ar- 
quebuse, which he fired at the trees as 
often as the uncertain hands of all of 
them could load it. He caught sight 
of the white man sitting in the shadow, 
and came toward them,-his fellows at 
his heels. 

“Move nearer the door,” whispered 
Menard. “They must not get in.” 

The two edged along the ground 
without rising, until they sat with 
their backs in the open doorway. The 
Indians hung about at a few vards 
away, jecring and shouting. The one 
with the arquebuse evidently wished 
to shoot, but the others were holding 
his arms and reasoning in thick voices. 
No construction of the Iroquois tradi- 
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tidions would make it right to kill a 
prisoner who was held for torture. 

The white men watched them 
quietly. Menard heard a rustle and 
the sound of a quick breath behind 
him, and he said, without taking his 
eyes from the Indians :— 

“Step back, Mademoiselle, behind 
the wall. You must not stand heré.” 

The warrior broke away from the 
hands that held him, staggering a rod 
across the grass before he could re- 
cover his balance. The others went 
after him, but he quickly rested the 
piece and fired. The ball went over 
their heads through the doorway. 
striking with a loud noise against the 
rear wall. Menard rose, jerking him- 
self from the priest’s restraining hand. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, “vou are 
not hurt?” 

“No, M'sieu.” 

“Thank God!" He stood glaring at 
the huddled band of warriors, who 
were re-loading the arquebuse; then 
he bounded forward, broke into the 
group with a force that sent two to 
the ground, snatched the weapon, and 
with a quick motion drew out the flint. 
He threw the gun on the ground, and 
walked back to his seat. 

Two of the guards came running 
forward. They had not been drink- 
ing, and one of them ordered the loaf- 
ers away. This did not strike the 
drunkards amiss. They started off, 
trying to reload as they walked, evi- 
dently not missing the flint. 

The maid came again to the door- 
way, and asked timidly :-— 

“Is there any danger for vou. 
M'sicu? Will they come back?” 

“No. It is merely a lot of drunken 
youths. They have probably forgot- 
ten by now. Can you sleep, Made- 
moisclle—have you tried?” 

“No, I—I fear that I could not.” 

“It would be well to make the 
effort,” he said gently, looking over 
his shoulder at her as she leaned 
against the doorpost. “We do not 
know what may happen. At any rate. 
even if you escape, you will need all 
your strength on the morrow. A fallen 
Captain may not command, Made- 
moiselle, but—” 
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“Tf it is vour command, M'sieu, I 
will go. Good-night !" 

There was a long stillness, broken 
only by the distant noises of the dance. 

“You, too, will sleep, my son,” said 
Father Claude. “TI will watch.” 

“No, no, Father.” 

“I beg it of you. At the least, you 
will let me divide the night with you?” 

“We will see, we will see. There is 
much to be said before either of us 
closes his eyes. Hello, here is a run- 
ner.” 

An Indian was loping up the path. 
He turned in to the hut. 

“Quiet,” said the priest. 
Tegakwita.” 

The warrior had run a long way. He 
was breathing deeply, and the sweat 
stood out on his face and caught the 
shine of the firelight. 

“My brother has been afar,” said 
Menard, rising. 

“The White Chief is not surprised. 
He heard the word of Tegakwita, that 
he would return before another sun. 
He has indeed been far. He has fol- 
lowed the track of the forest wolf that 
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steals the child of the Onondagas. 
He has found the bold, the courageous 
White Brave, who steals away in the 
night, robbing Tegakwita of what is 
dearer to him than the beating of his 
heart.” 

The maid stood again in the door- 
way, resting a hand on the post and 
leaning forward with startled eyes. 

“He has found—he has found 
him—” she faltered. 

The Indian did not look at her. He 
drew something from the breast of his 
shirt and threw it on the ground at 
Menard’s feet. Then, with broken- 
hearted dignity he strode away and dis- 
appeared in the night. 

Father Claude stooped and picked 
up the object. Dimly in the firelight 


. they could see it—two warm human 


scalps, the one, of brown hair, knotted 
to the other, of black. Menard took 
them in his hand. 

“Poor boy!" he said, over and over. 

“Poor boy!" 

He looked toward the door, but the 
maid had gone inside to the hard 
bench. 


(To be continued.) 


PILGRIMS. 


By MADELINE BRIDGES. 


Love held my hand; and yet, as fain to part 
His gaze yearned outward, to the path un- 


tried. 
“Thou hast no place,’ I said, “save in my 

heart; 
Thou canst no refuge find, but at my 

side— 
Nay—what should tempt thy restless 

feet to roam? 

Know'st thou not. sweet, / am_ thy 


world. thy home?" 


I walk alone. 


Then, as we fared apace. our journey on, 
My mind o’er-filled with swift and varied 
thought, 
Lo! from inv hand Love's clinging hand was 
gone, 
And Love had vanished from my eyes that 
sought 
Him vainly, and with tears. Fair flowers 
spread 
Where Love's dear feet had stepped, 
but Love had fled. 


Tf there be earth or sky 


How should I reck, who look not right 


nor left? 


If good or grace—I pass them blindly by— 
Of hope to seek, of power to find, bereft: 
Knowing too late my poor vaunt to 


recall 


Love was my refuge, home, my world, 


my all! 


ES, it is beautiful 
magnificent ; but 
how much do you suppose that pic- 
ture cost them ?” And the old yachts- 
man swung his arm seaward. Then 
he shrugged his shoulders. 

It was beautiful. Will any one of 
those who stood upon the gently- 
heaving float of the New York Yacht 
Club station, at Newport, one evening 
last August, ever forget it? A hun- 
dred feet or so of dark, lashing water, 
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then a jumble of yachts 
packed as tightly in the nar- 
row harbor as logs in a Maine 
tiver. There were over four 
hundred of them tossing si- 
lently on the little waves that 
tumbled in from Narragan- 
sett Bay. Brilliantly illu- 
minated was each yacht— 
lights flashing from port- 
holes, Japanese lanterns 
along the decks, many- 
hued incandescents 

strung to the rig- 

ging—a _ throbbing 

_ wall of radiance. 

K Above that 

\ wall, forests 
\. of dark, bare 
ae top- 

NX . masts, 
» \ each 
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with its single, twinkling, riding light. 
It was the New York Yacht Club 
fleet on the fourth night of its fifty- 
eighth annual cruise. At every port 
there had been dinners or dances; wine 
had flowed like water, and coal had 
been burned at the rate of thirty-five 
tons a day by some of the larger steam 
yachts. The wind-jammers had extra 
racing complements of seamen aboard 
—prize money had been paid to win- 
ning crews—new sails, spars and the 


like had been purchased, and larders 
and wine lockers had been replenished. 
It was expensive. Each puff of steam 
that drifted lazily up into the night, 
each twinkling light, each naked spar 
was an equivalent for an outlay of 
money that was nothing short of tre- 
mendous, 

This was what the old yachtsman 
was thinking about when he spoke of 
the price of the picture. All great pic- 
tures are dear, This one was a mas- 
terpiece. The speaker himself had no 
idea of the total amount of 
money involved, but of the 
seventy-odd steam yachts ly- 
ing in the harbor he picked 
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out thirty, which he declared ag- 
gregated a value of eight million 
dollars. This, of course, included 
building as well as yearly running ex- 
penses. 

This statement may have been ex- 
aggerated—it probably was—a trifle. 
But at all events it started the writer 
to thinking. This led to investigation, 
and as a result, the conclusion was 
quickly reached that yachting, in its 


highest sense, is a sport for none but 
bondholders. 

Some years ago, when persons were 
not as rich in worldly goods as they 
are now, a man of no small means re- 
marked that he did not see how it were 
possible for any one, try as he might, 
to spend more than $100,000 a year. 
Later this gentleman beught a large 
steam yacht. It cost him $70,000 or 
more yearly to run it. History fails to 
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record whether he ever qualified his 
statement by adding, “Unless he take 
to yachting.” 

Yachting is a game that would sati- 
ate the money-spending ambitions of 
a Croesus. It is also .a sport from 
which there is no return, save pleasure 
and health. If you don’t know what 
to do with your money, buy a steam 
yacht, or a racing schooner, and the 
question will solve itself. 

To look over the yachting records 
of this country, in which several 
thousand yachts of all sizes and de- 
scriptions are enrolled, and to attempt 
to estimate the enormous amount of 
money invested would be futile, for 
there is nothing definite, nothing fixed 
about the cost of running either a 
steam or sailing yacht. To a certain 
extent yachting is like anything else. 
—you may be extravagant or you may 
be economical. But just here be it 
said that economies in yachting are 
absolutely certain of more than cover- 
ing the extravagances of other sports 
and pastimes. 

Take the yachts that we often hear 
of. In all of them you will find a con- 
siderable discrepancy in the rock-bot- 
tom running expenses and the money 
that is really spent on them. Consider 
the entertainment of guests, the salar- 
ies of captains and officers and crews, 
sustenance, spars, sails, rigging and 
other gear; stewards’ and engineers’ 
expenses, and the like. No little sum 
is involved. It will be a matter of sur- 
prise, perhaps, when we say that Col. 
©. H. Payne’s 650-ton steam yacht, 
Aphrodite, burns forty-five tons of coal 
a day, when she steams at a fair rate of 
speed. Coal now costs about $4 a ton. 
Forty-five tons a day—$180. That is 
not so bad for a starter, but wait: 
ay The Aphrodite carriesa 
—— company of sixty men: 
. captain, first and sec- 
> ond mates, carpenters, 
s chief steward, two as- 

, sistant stewards, two 
"> bedroom stewards, one 
pantryman, chief cook, 
three assistant cooks, 
chief engineer, three 
assistant engineers, 
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three oilers, fifteen firemen and nine- 
teen men before the mast. Very 
complete—all that seems to be miss- 
ing are the equerries, gentlemen- 
in-waiting, chamberlains, and the 
master of the buck-hounds. 

Now for figures :— 

A captain of a yacht like the phro- 
dite receives about $200 a month; the 
mates, between $75 and $100. Her 
seamen receive $30 a month, and so 
do the firemen and oilers. The chief 
cook is paid at least $50, and his three 
assistants, $30, while the head steward, 
whose duty it is to look after the quan- 
tity and quality of the supplies, to at- 
tend to guests and to see that every- 
thing runs smoothly, is cheap at $100 
or $125 each month. It costs about 
fifty cents a day, on an average, to feed 
each of the sixty men on the Aphrodite. 
Then take the cost of engineers’ and 
mates’ stores, the maintenance of the 
cabin and wine lockers, the various en- 
tertainments and you find that it costs 
not less than $6,000 a month to run 
her; say $80,000 a year. Such a figure 
was cited by a person who is in a posi- 
tion to know. 

A similar, if not greater sum, may be 
named for the Corsair, Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan’s yacht. She is about the 
same size as Colonel Payne’s yacht, 
and carries fifty-eight men. These two 
yachts are of the highest type, and 
probably cost as much to run and to 
keep in repair as any yachts afloat. But 
their owners can well afford it; and 
think of the comfort their yachts bring 
them—palaces rising and tumbling un- 
der them, far from the maddening 
throng, to go whither they will. Among 
other yachts whose yearly expenses 
amount to fair-sized fortunes are How- 
ard Gould’s Niagara, George Gould’s 
Atlanta, John Jacob Astor’s Nourma- 
hal, Commodore Gerry’s Electra, Mr. 
Davis’s Kanawha anda score of others. 
None of these yachts cost less than 
$300,000 to build. Sir Thomas Lipton 
purchased his yacht, the Erin, from an 
Italian count, for $375,000. Combine 
the cost of construction and the 
money it takes to run them, and you 
have a sum sufficient to eliminate the 
war debt of a minor kingdom. 
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Aboard “Defender,” looking aft. 


view is suggested when 
we consider the host of 
men employed on these 
- yachts: the carpenters, 
~ mechanics, riggers, 
“- painters and plumbers, 
= whose services were 
= needed in the construc- 
“4 tion of them, and the 
| butchers, bakers, gro- 
cers, wine dealers, to- 
bacconists who are call- 
ed upon to supply the 
stores. Thus the money 
expended by the yachts- 
man flows through hun- 
dreds of hands and 
benefits many trades. 

So much for the 
steam yachts; they cost 
a gold mine. But who 
will say that the sailing 
yachts do not cost a 
silver mine, at least? They outnumber 
the steam yachts one hundred to one, 
and, moreover, they are surrounded by 
_and tend to keep alive all the higher 
traditions of the sport. From the days 
of the grand old schooner yacht, Am- 
crica, 1851, and the sloop yacht, Mis- 
chief, there has been a steady forward 
movement on the part of our design- 
ers.and constructors, both as regards 
beauty of model and speed. Slowly 
but surely in the swift years the evolu- 
tion has gone on: hulls of iron and 
steel have given way to manganese, 
bronze and aluminum; canvas has 
been to some extent displaced by linen 
and silk; wooden masts and spars 
have gone out of fashion, and tubes of 
steel are in common use; pudgy lines 
have yielded to curves of beauty. The 
light of science has shone upon yacht- 
ing as upon everything else. Yes, the 
art of sailing-yacht construction has 
advanced wonderfully. So have the 
prices. 

Mr. W. Gould Brokaw’s seventy- 
five-foot schooner yacht, Amorita, the 
fastest schooner of her class, and prob- 
ably of any other class in the country, 
cost her owner more than $35,000 to 
build. Sailing along in a_twelve- 
knot breeze, with every sail filled, 


But another point of | 
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and bellying without a wrinkle, lee 
rail awash and her white-clad crew 
along the weather rail, she makes 
a marine picture that cannot be 
surpassed. It is a _ picture that 
costs her owner more than $1,000 a 
month, though. Special aptitude must 
the skipper of a racing wind-jammer 
possess, and although good navigators 
are plenty, competent racing skippers 
are not so numerous as to be held 
cheaply. Far from it. It would be 
surprising if the captain of theAmorita 
received less than $200 a month. She 
carries a racing complement of about 
twenty-five men. The seamen receive 
$30 per month, but if they perform 
their work well it is customary to give 
them merit money at the end of the 
season. And then, too, after each race 
that the yacht wins the owner usually 
presents his sailors with from $5 to 
$10 apiece. Once in a while the A mor- 
ita, or some such yacht, needs new 
spars. She can get a set of fair ones 
for something like a thousand dollars. 
The owners of the big schooner-yacht 
Constellation, paid $1,000 for a hollow 
boom and gaff this year. Nearly seven 
hundred dollars were paid not long 
ago for three light sails for the Quis- 
sctta. Canvas sails for a yacht like the 
Amorita cost $1 a yard, and besides 
the canvas outfit she carries a silk spin- 
naker and a linen one. The first for 
light airs, the latter for heavy weather. 
Her canvas, remember, costs $1 a 
yard. She has a spread of 5,600 feet 
exclusive of the kites, and she needs 
a new suit of sails each year—over 
$6,500 a year for sails! 

It cost $60,000 to build the 
85-foot schooner, Colonia; $100,000 to 
build Mr. Watson’s schooner-yacht, 
Genesee, and about $14,000 to build 
Cord Meyer’s 51-foot sloop, Altair. 
They are all racing yachts, and the 
cost of running them may be judged 
by what has been said of the Amorita. 
Think of the great numbers of sailing 
yachts now in commission, from the 
hundred-foot schooners and the ninety- 
foot sloops and yawls down through 
the 75-foot schooners, 61-foot sloops, 
the forties, thirties, twenties; the race- 
abouts, knockabouts, yawls, cat-boats 
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and the rest, and then try to estimate 
the total cost, including construction 
and maintenance. It would be futile. 
Say a mint of money, and be satisfied. 

Many of these racers may be put in 
cruising trim when their owners are 
tired of racing them, and a good deal 
of comfort and pleasure may be thus 
derived. But then there are a host of 
high-priced yachts that are good for 
nothing but racing. On account of 
their light construction, where every- 
thing is sacrificed for speed, and their 
great draught, they are practically 
valueless for cruising purposes. Last 
year the Herreshoffs built four sev- 
enty-foot single-stickers, the Mineola, 
Yankee, Virginia and Rainbow. They 
were all as fleet as deer, and as a mat- 
ter of course were beautiful to look 
upon. That is about all that can be 
said of them, however, for they were 
not remarkable for their seaworthi- 
ness. Wiseacres prophesied that in a 
genuine blow with accompanying 
heavy seas they would spread out like 
baskets. This did not come to pass, 


but they did not stand the buffeting 
Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt’s 


any too well. 
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Virginia was in a shaky condition in 
Newport last year, and Mr. August 
Belmont’s Mineola was early this sea- 
son in Bristol with a badly twisted 
bow, the result of last year’s racing. 
They cost, it is estimated, about 
$60,000 apiece. They carried heavy 
crews, and had costly tenders. The 
season's racing must have cost their 
owners a pretty figure. 

Another instance is that of the grand 
old Defender, the 1895 cup racer. It 
cost fully $100,000 to build her—not to 
run her; just to put her afloat ready 
for racing. Those who designed the 
yacht thought that a bronze hull with 
aluminum topsides would slide through 
the water with greater celerity than 
any other combination of metals that 
could be devised for a hull. They so 
informed the syndicate that ordered 
her. But, they added, aluminum and 
bronze make a poor combination, and 
in course of time the aluminum will 
rot where it joins the bronze, and the 
Defender will be useless. But what 
mattered that? She was to be built to 
defend the Cup; after she had defended 
it she might rot or not as she pleased. 


The start at Larchmont, ‘ Defender”’ in the lead. 


Shamrock I, 


Constitution. 
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She defended the cup successfully. In 
1899 she proved a fine trial horse for 
the Columbia. She now lies on the 
ways at City Island, with great gaping 
holes where her topsides join the un- 
derbody, just as her builders prophe- 
sied. She has been sold for old junk. 
It cost $100,000 to build her, and 
$60,000 more to take her through the 
cup season. That was in 1895. The 
junk man probably paid $10,000 for her. 
The ’93 defender, Vigilant, with bronze 
underbody and topsides of steel, is still 
afloat, and winning races. 

What is it costing to defend the cup 
this year? To name any set sum would 
be absurd, for in the first place there 
are only two or three persons who now 
know or who will ever know just what 
sum of money the Herreshoffs re- 
ceived from the Belmont syndicate, 
and secondly, there is no telling what 
additional expenses may be incurred 
by the Constitution before the season is 
over. But in the light of reliable in- 
formation as to what past defenders 
have cost, experts have estimated the 
probable cost of the Constitution. It 
will take over $350,000 to defend the 
cup this year, they say, and no doubt 
they are not very far wrong. It cer- 
tainly sounds reasonable when the fol- 
lowing facts are taken into considera- 
tion :-— 

The 1893 cup defender Vigilant was 
built by the Herreshoffs, at a cost af 
about $60,000. She carried, when 
racing, a crew of fifty men, who were 
quartered at night on a tender. They 
had to be clothed and fed, and there 
were extra spars and rigging and sails 
to buy. In all, fully $40,000 were spent 
on her from the time she was put over- 
board until the Valkyrie J. was van- 
quished. Besides the Vigilant, three 
other would-be cup defenders were 
built in 1893—the Co/onza, 
Pilgrim and. Jubilee. They 
cost $50,000 each. There 
you have an additional 
$150,000 involved in the 
cup year of 1893, to say 
nothing of the money it 
cost to run the three last- 
named yachts. 

When Lord Dunraven 
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challenged for the 
cup, in 1895, asyn- 
dicate, headed by 
W. K. Vanderbilt, 
placed an _ order 
with the Herre- 
shoffs for a new 
ninety-footer—the 
Defender. It did 
not cost a cent less a 

than a tenth of . 

a million to build her, and probably 
$60,000 to take her through the sea- 
son. No expense was spared in leav- 
inganything undonethatseemedlikely 
to add to her speed. At one time dur- 
ing the season a big mainsail was pur- 
chased at a cost of $5,000. It was bent 
on to the mast and spars and, some- 
how, the way it set failed to appeal to 
those in charge of her. It was unbent 
and never used. This is but a single 
instance of the prodigality with which 
money is lavished on cup defenders. 

The exact sum of money paid for 
the Columbia, in 1899, is not known, 
but the sum has been estimated at not 
less than $150,000. Without a doubt 
it cost over $50,000 to carry her 
through the season; probably the sum 
was much greater than this. In the 
first part of the season her owners paid 
$16,000 for three suits of sails. And 
then there was the Defender, which 
acted as a trial horse to the Columbia. 
It cost just $50,000 for her to be a trial 
horse, but it was paid without a groan. 
And now for the present season :— 

It will have been noticed that the 
construction of each cup defender has 
cost infinitely more than its predeces- 
sor. The fact is, the Herreshoffs have 
charged several thousands of dollars 
for each minute of extra speed. Fol- 
lowing those deductions the Constitu- 
tion has unquestionably cost not a cent 
less than $200,000 to build. She has a 
large tender, the steamboat Mount 
Hope, and a crew of 68 men. She has 
three or four suits of sails, extra spars 
and the like, and she will go into dry- 
dock before the cup races. Outside of 
the $200,000 spent on her construction 
she will probably cost the Belmont 
syndicate about $80,000. Then there 
is the cost of her trial horse, the Col- 
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umbia. She will carry a crew of forty 
men, each of whom will receive $35 a 
month in wages. That makes $2,200 
a month; $11,000 for the five months 
she will be in commission. The wages 
of Captain Barr and the first and sec- 
ond mates will aggregate for those five 
months, $6,000; the tender will cost 
$7,500. Uniforms for the men have 
already resulted in an expenditure of 
$1,000, and there is the cost of feeding 
them to be considered. This makes 
$25,000, and her sails and spars and 
overhauling and other particulars will 
easily cost another $25,000. It will 
thus be seen that, all in all, $350,000 is 
a conservative estimate of the cost of 
defending the cup this year. 
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erica’s trophy shall stay here or go to 
England, will mean a total outlay of 
something like $1,000,000. 

And all this for a silver cup bor- 
rowed from England in 1851. 

Outside of the cup races the present 
season is the greatest in the history of 
yachting. Yacht clubs have vied with 
one another in preparing regattas and 
other nautical events. In the various 
events of the New York Yacht Club, 
cups and other prizes amounting in all 
to a value of at least $20,000 have been 
offered, and the Larchmont Yacht 
Club is not far behind. The Sea- 
wanhaka, Corinthian, Atlantic and 
Manhanset Bay yacht clubs have all, 
likewise, offered most costly prizes 


Light millions at anchor in Newport Harbor. 


And then there is the /ndependence, 
Mr. Thomas W. Lawson’s yacht. At 
least $200,000 was spent on her con- 
struction, and she will, in all probabil- 
ity, cost just as much to go through 
the season as the Constitution. 

As for Sir Thomas Lipton, a fabu- 
lous sum may be named, as the price 
of his attempt to “lift” the cup. There 
is the cost of construction, the trials 
on the other side, the journey across 
the ocean, the spins in American 
waters, drvdocking, the cost of run- 
ning the /rin and the chartered tugs 
and launches, and a thousand and one 
other needful things. In all, the little 
debate this year as to whether the Am- 


for events throughout the season. 

The Newport Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation last year issued a big subscrip- 
tion list, and the money thus obtained 
was well invested. With the interest 
on this money, prizes of great value are 
purchased each year, and are put up 
for yachts racing under the auspices 
of the Association. In Boston, 
Thomas W. Lawson has offered prizes 
valued at $100,000, to be raced for 
by yachts of all classes, in Massa- 
chusetts Bay, in September. And so 
one might go on indefinitely, naming 
the countless methods which yachts- 
men have of spending money—but is 
it necessary to go further? 


IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


By WILLIAM B. MacHARG. 


"INCE, on a summer 
afternoon when the 
sun had painted the 
river with shifting 
blue and gold, Cur- 
tis Emery, a man 
with a thin, white 
beard, told me a 
story all about himself, reviewing in- 
cidentally the conduct of a great war: 
how he, Curtis Emery, had felt, and 
what he had thought and done, while 
other men lay dead with their faces in 
the puddles in a marsh. And through 
this story of Curtis Emery, like a gold 
thread in a tapestry, there ran a frag- 
ment of another story. It is not the 
story of Curtis Emery I tell, but that 
cther—the story of Americus Vespu- 
cius Randall, who was black; who was 
three feet high; whose heart was big 
and strong like the heart of a brave 
man. Being only a thread from an- 
other story it begins without a begin- 
ning and ends without an end. 

An army had come into the region of 
bayous, where the Yazoo flows into 
the Mississippi—an army in blue uni- 
forms which showed the traces of 
many camps. It traveled in shallow- 
bottomed river-steamers, an endless 
army, moving upon the flat waterways 
as though along paved roads. And 
Americus Vespucius Randall, hiding 
by a sycamore tree, had seen it come. 
Great fright took him at the sight, and 
he ran away. 

He was small; he was black, and for 
the present his hand was turned 
against all men and he was living, as 
the sparrows live, fed by the hand of 
God. To the south of him beyond the 
marshes which fringe the Yazoo, were 
high bluffs where the round eyes of 
guns looked out over tree-tops and 
sluggish waters. Americus had seen 
those guns. He had seen, too, sol- 
diers in faded gray who lived upon the 
bluff-tops like servants of the guns; 


and the roads by which the guns had 
come—roads of yellow clay, hub-deep 
with ruts and walled with dead mules, 
while other mules, dead, too, and 
swollen out of all mulish semblance 
lay like giant puff-balls in the nearby 
fields. To the north of him for a 
hundred and fifty miles were bayous 
where cypress and sycamore trees 
stood in the beds of streams, and 
where roamed little bodies of maraud- 
ing men with arms in their hands, and 
black men, unarmed, who had fled 
from the path of the war or had run 
away from plantations, and, living now 
in deadly fear of all white faces, ran 
away again if the bushes so much as 
crackled near where they stood. 
Everywhere the war, as the song has 
it, had “bus’ de kentry up;” and it 
had left Americus stranded like driit- 
wood upon the banks of Chickasaw 
Bayou. 

Gray river mist hung among the 
thickets; and Americus Vespucius 
dabbled his feet in the water, waiting 
for better times; and the army came. 
What sights were here! Americus, 
hiding himself in the canebrake like 
the little wild animal that he was, 
watched the army as it disembarked 
from its boats, seeing everywhere men 
like ants among the trees—men with 
thin, brown faces, making their camp in 
the soft aluvial mud of the Yazoo 
basin. For a day he watched, greatly 
frightened. For another day he waz- 
dered like a little spirit of the woods, 
watching what they did. Afterward, 
hunger pressed him and he forgot cau- 
tion, and showed himself, but the army 
paid no attention to him. 

Then a very tall man with a beard 
like a piece out of a thorn hedge, put 
a huge piece of pork on top of a keg; 
and under his very nose Americus 
stole it, and scuttled away.. 

“Hi! Vat you do mit dat!” cried the 
man, and pursued; and a hundred men 
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joined in the chase, filling the woods 
with loud shouts of laughter as though 
they had been upon a squirrel-hunt; 
and they caught Americus Vespucius, 
and brought him back, not crying, but 
trembling exceedingly. 

He was the first captive the regi- 
ment had ever taken, for it was a 
bran’ new regiment and had seen no 
fighting. Curtis Emery was in it; so 
was Overweg, the German, and Rog- 
ers, who died afterward in a stubble- 
field back of Vicksburg, and many 
other clear-eyed, brown-skinned men 
from a northern state where sunny 
farms lie among the ruins of the pine- 
lands. They set Americus Vespucius 
down among them, and laughed at him. 

“Who's little nigger are you?” 

“Marse Randall’s.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Dunno.” 

“Who takes care of you?” 

“Don’ nobody.” 

“Say,” said Rogers, “ain’t you got 
any. family? Ain't you livin’ some- 
wheres? Ain’t you got a house fo go 
to nights? Ain’t there any one feeds 
you?” 

Americus trembled at this rush of 
questions. 

“Where’s your family?” said Emery. 

“Bus’ up.” 

Then that homesick northern regi- 
ment, such of them as were near, 
looked one into the eyes of another, 
and stopped laughing. Nor did they 
eat Americus, which he had feared 
might be his fate, but were very kind 
to him and fed him some of that same 
fat pork he had tried to steal, thickly 
covered with brown sugar. 

“Vat'’s de matter mit you, liddle nig- 
ger?” said Overweg. “You eat more 
as me.” 

These were very wonderful men. All 
the woods were full of them, and they 
came and looked at Americus, and 
laughed, and went away. The heart of 
Americus went out to them, and he 
adopted them for his own—them and 
the pork and sugar, of which they were 
the dispensers. When the regiment 
moved away from the Chickasaw back 
into the marshes, he went with it. 

“You lif’ mit a man named Ran- 
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dall?” asked Overweg. 

“Marse Randall—he’s bus’ up, too.” 

“You belong mit him?” 

Americus grinned and nodded. 

“You don't belong mit him much 
longer; you belong mit yourself. All 
de niggers belong mit deirselves in 
four days more.” 

Emery, who was near, swore most 
elaborately at Overweg. 

“What you givin’ that pickaninny, 
anyway?” said Emery. 

“You be tamned. Hold your hush. 
Your Uncle Abraham, liddle nigger, 
livin’ by Vashington, makes all you 
niggers free.” 

Americus looked at him with wide 
eyes, not understanding. 

“Four days more, liddle nigger, andt 
you don’ belong mit anybody but your- 
self. You be like dat swearing man on 
de pork barrel, andt like me.” 

Who shall say what ideas the sim- 
plest words may put into the head of 
childhood? Who shall say how early 
the little negro realizes that he is black? 
A very strange idea indeed Overweg 
had put into the head of Americus. 
When Rogers, who wrote longer let- 
ters than any other man in the regi- 
ment, said once, “I got a little boy at 
home "bout as big as you,” Americus 
showed great interest. 

“Don’t look lak me ?” said Americus. 

“Look like you! Well, I guess not.” 

Americus gazed at Rogers’ face. 

*“*Scuse me,” he said, “I done fo’- 
got.” 

Then the army moved by sundry 
paths through the swamp lands, strug- 
gling through mud and water toward 
the bluffs, where the guns were. 

“T wisht I was out of it,” said Emery. 

And Emery as yet had not seen the 
guns, nor had any of the others. Even 
the general in command did not know 
much about the guns and the earth- 
works. Only Americus Vespucius had 
seen them, and Americus did not know 
how much they meant. The gray river 
mist wrapped the marching army, and 
stagnant water was everywhere under 
foot. It was as though they moved 
through a world without solidity. 
When Emery and Overweg fell into 
mudholes they cursed; when Americus 
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.. 
Drawn by W. Granville Smith. 


fell into mudholes, men laughed at him 
and pulled him out. And at last 
they came to the bluffs where the 
guns were. Earthworks like lines of 
yellow mud upon the hillsides stretched 
along their edge, and behind the earth- 
works men were waiting. At the foot 
of the bluffs was broken ground with 
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‘* For Cott’s sake!” said Overweg. 


thickets and marshes, where men’s feet 
sucked and squelched in water; for al- 
most to the bluffs themselves the river 
waters overflowed the land. 

Now if you wish to know about the 
battle at these bluffs, you must go to 
the histories. A hundred _ thou- 
sand men could not have taken those 
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bluffs. How they tried and failed; 
how, hour after hour, devoted men 
poured themselves across that swamp- 
land like waves beating on the hillsides, 
until all the ground was spotted with 
the bodies of those who died; how a 
crackling cross-fire made their efforts 
vain, and line after line broke into frag- 
ments as it neared the slopes—all this 
is in the histories; and all this Ameri- 
cus Vespucius saw, not understand- 
ing what it was all about. For a 
long time, while the bluffs looked down 
at them through mist and smoke, the 
regiment had waited. In the cane- 
brake about them men moved, thick, 
like rats in a cellar, but the regiment 
did not know what they were about. 
Strong thoughts were in the regiment, 
for its men were looking upon the pos- 
sibility of their death. They joked to- 
gether, but little tremors ran through 
them,and some of them, being men used 
to swinging axes, spat on their hands. 
The veins beat in their temples, and 
they stood with necks stretched out. 
But they waited so long with nothing 
happening and no orders addressed to 
them, that their hearts began to grow 
heavy. Half the line could hear Emery 
cursing, but he did not know he was 
doing it. Then the order came to ad- 
vance, and at first they did not move. 

“Cott!” said Overweg, “dey are 
afraidt!” 

But they were not afraid, only it was 
a bran’ new regiment, you understand, 
and they had been waiting so long that 
when the order did come they did not 
feel sure at first that it was meant for 
them. They went forward slowly, sav- 
ing their strength, opening out as they 
advanced, until they made part of the 
long thin line bound once more to try 
the fierce ascent of those bloody bluffs. 

And now a very strange thing was 
seen, for Americus was following his 
regiment. Fifty yards in their rear, 
struggling to keep up, shaking all over 
with a deadlv fear, but holding his head 
high, he went. No one shouted at him 
to go back, no one noticed him: but 
Overweg had done this thing with his 
careless talk. 

Then the regiment reached the line 
of cross-fire and broke like a grenade. 
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Americus passed Emery, sitting on the 
ground, tearing with his hands at his 
trousers’ leg, which was wet with 
blood. A hundred other men were 
down. On—on—still on a little fur- 
ther, and the wave had spent itself, 
dashing in powerless spray against the 
bluff, and then drifting back again in 
shattered lines; only Overweg and a 
few others moved still onward, and 
these the bullets took and whirled them 
round and round and dropped them 
where they stood. So there was no 
regiment any more; but still Americus 
went on to where Overweg lay, and sat 
down beside him. Overweg looked up, 
a cold moisture over all his face. 

“For Cott’s sake!” said Overweg. 

And there they found Americus Ves- 
pucius and Overweg when they came 
to carry in their wounded. 

Now do you want to know the key 
to this thing, as it was given by Curtis 
Emery incidentally in a story about 
himself; what it was that made Ameri- 
cus follow where the regiment led. and 
sit half the night by Overweg, giving 
him drink when he thirsted, so that 
Rogers said afterward, “You, little 
Randall, you're a better man than me”? 
Afterwards, when the army had gone 
back through the swampland to their 
boats, leaving the round-eyed guns still 
looking from the bluffs, a white-headed 
negro, a very ancient man, came 
among the regiment, and spying Amer- 
icus Vespucius, broke into wrath. 


“Yo’ little rapscallum, yo"! Whar 
yo’ been all dis tam’?” 

“G'way fom me, nigger,” said 
Americus. 

“Niggeh! Yo’ ca’ me niggeh? 


So'gers teach yo’ mannahs lak dat? 
Look at yo'se’f!” 

So Americus looked at himself: and 
it is a fact that, though it was the first 
day of January, he was still black. 

Then the army went away and left 
Americus Vespucius weeping upon the 
bank of the Chickasaw because he had 
been deceived by Abraham Lincoln, 
who had not included in the edict which 
had made him free a clause that he 
should be also white. 

As I said, this is merely a thread 
from another story, and has no ending. 


AS the night before the 
great Eclipse. 

A vast vague ex- 
pectancy brooded over 
the length and breadth 

of India. 

Of prophecying there had been no 
lack, for signs and wonders had been 
as blackberries in September. 

So, far and near, east, west, south 
and north, the people of Hindustan— 
many-hued, many-raced, many-faithed 
—were watching for they knew not 
what ; ‘watching with grave, silent, yet 
curious composure. 

But there was no outward sign of 
this inward expectation on either side. 
The millions of dark faces, behind 
which it lay, were as inscrutable as the 
telegraph wires through which the 
mere fraction of white faces responsi- 
ble for the safety of those millions of 
dark ones were flashing silent mes- 
sages of warning and preparation. 

And here, in the Sacred City, beside 
the Sacred River, in which multitudes 
of those millions hoped to bathe on the 
morrow during the fateful moments of 
the sun’s eclipse, the dim curves of the 
world had never been outlined against 
a calmer, more restful sky. A sky al- 
most black in its intensity of shadow; 
yet the night was clear, full of a star- 
light that could be seen, which showed 
the bend of the broad river, angled on 
one side by the straight lines of its 
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curved sequence of bathing steps that 
swept away to the horizon on cither 
side. 

The steps themselves, shadowy, 
vague, were spangled as with stars by 
the little trembling lamps of the myri- 
ads on myriads of pilgrims already 
gathered on them waiting for the 
dawn. The reflection of these lamps 
lay in the water beside the reflection of 
the stars, making it hard to tell where 
heaven ended, where earth began. 

Behind this long length of bathing 
steps—irregular in height, in slope, in 
everything save an inevitable crowning 
by the tall temple spires—lay Benares. 
Benares the only city in the world— 
since the reputation of Rome lives by 
works as well as faith—whose every 
stone tells of that search after right- 
eousness which lies so close to the 
heart of humanity. Benares, with its 
sunless alleys, full of the perfume of 
dead flowers and spent incense; alleys 
which thread their way past shrine 
after shrine, holy place after holy 
place: mere niches in a worn stone 
perhaps; or less even than that ;—only 
the bare imprint of a bloody hand on 
the tall, blank walls of the crowded 
tenement houses which seem to nar- 
row God's sky as they rise up toward 
it. Benares, where the alien master 
steps into the gutter to let a swing- 
ing corpse pass on its way to the 
sacred river, but where the priest be- 
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hind it—his dark forehead barred with 
white, or smeared with a bold patch of 
ochre—steps into the opposite gutter, 
and clings to the shrine-set wall like 
a limpet, lest he be defiled by a touch, 
a shadow. Benares, which is, briefly, 
the strangest, saddest city on God’s 
earth! It lay this night, far as the eye 
could reach along the outward curve 
of the Ganges, dreamful exceedingly, 
dimly paler than the sky. But on the 
other side of the river, where the land 
bulged into the stream, lay a scene as 
dreamful; yet dreamful in a different 
way ; for here, almost from the water’s 
edge, the young green wheat stretched 
away into that level plain of India, the 
most densely populated agricultural 
country in the world, where myriads 
and myriads of men live content as the 
cattle with which they till the soil. 

So a whole world lies between these 
two banks of the Ganges ; between the 
men of whom pilgrims are made, and 
the pilgrims made of those men. 

And spanning them, joining them, 
aggressively, unsympathetically, is the 
railway bridge built by the alien 
“Bridge-builders.” 

Seen in the starlight, with its lattice 
of dark girders showing against the 
sky, its white piers blocking the water- 
slide at intervals, this bridge looked 
quaintly like a fell and monstrous hairy 
caterpillar out for a night-walking; 
one of those caterpillars with turreted 
excrescences at its former and its lat- 
ter end. The hinder one here was 
clearly outlined against a distant block 
of greater darkness. This was a dense 
grove of mango trees; and through its 
far-off shadow shone twinkling colored 
lights, while from it came fitfully, at 
the wind’s caprice, a faint sound of 
drumming, a twangling of sitaras, for, 
in the shelter of the grove, some of the 
white faces who were responsible for 
the dark ones were in camp. In a 
pleasure camp, full of guests come to 
see the show, and whither the tele- 
grams of warning flashed, and whence 
the answers flashed back, even while 
the nautch—bidden to amuse those 
guests—went on and on in twanglings, 
drummings, screechings, posturings. 

Such’ details, however, were hidden 
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even from the nearest point of the 
angled curve of bathing steps, which 
swept right away to the starlit hori- 
zon on the opposite side of the river. 
The only movement visible thence by 
the waiting crowd, as it looked across 
the river, was a curious dazzling 
flicker, as if the bridge were shivering. 
which was caused by the continuous 
stream, on its outer footway, of arriv- 
ing pilgrims, showing now against the 
dark girders, now against the pater 
sky. 

“Mai Gunga hath her hands full!” 
murmured one of the group, squatting 
immovable on these nearest steps; 
“they come, and come.” 

A face or two, patient, dark, turned 
to the bridge, and another voice came, 
calm, passive. 

“Aye! ’tis easier for folk to find sal- 
vation with ‘rails’ and bridges than, as 
of old, with blistered feet and boats.” 
A dark hand nearest the water’s lips, 
as it lapped a lazy, silvery whisper on 
the worn stone steps, slid into the 
sacred flood with a sort of tentative 
caress. 

“Yet they said She would revenge 
Herself for the rending of Her bosom; 
for the burden of bricks laid on Her; 
but She hath not. She gives and takes 
as ever.” 

The long, dark fingers gathered 
some of the fallen petals which the 
river was returning to those who had 
cast their flower-offering on its sur- 
face, and the dark eyes watched a 
white-swathed corpse that was drift- 
ing down stream, a faint streak in the 
slumbering shadow. 

“True!” came another passive voice. 
“but the time is not past. There is to- 
morrow yet.” 

The absolutely unrepresentable 
“Chuck” made by the tongue against 
the roof of the mouth, which is the 
most emphatic denial of India, echoed 
suddenly, aggressively, into the peacc- 
ful air. 

It came from the blackness of a low 
masonry abutment, which, traversing 
the last three steps, projected a few 
feet into the river, like a pier. A yard, 
maybe, above the water, some three 
long, and perhaps a couple broad, 
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‘Fear not, Ayah! I’ll square it, never fear.” 
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there was just room on its outer end 
for a small square temple with a rude 
spiked spire. The plainest of temples, 
guiltless of ornament, looking out over 
the Ganges blankly; for its only aper- 
ture, a low-arched doorway, faced the 
steps and showed now as a blot of ut- 
ter darkness. 

“Not She, brethren!” said a cracked 
voice following on the denial. “She 
or Her like will never harm the Hu- 
soors! They have paid their toll, see 
you; they have squared the Gods.” 

A dozen or more faces turned to the 
voice; the figures belonging to them 
remaining immovable, as if carved in 
stone. 

“Dost think so really, Baba-jee?” 
came a question; “I have heard that 
tale before—and that ‘tis done in the 
‘Magic houses.’ ’’* 

The emphatic denial rose again. 
“Not so! these eyes saw it done: here, 
in this very place, forty years ago! 
Here, at Mai Kali’s shrine!” 

In the pause that followed a pair of 
claw-like hands could be seen above 
the bar of shadow wavering salaams to 
the little temple, in the perfunctory 
manner of priesthood all over the 
world. 

“Tis old Bishen, the flower-seller,” 
said a yawning voice. “He was here 
in the Time of Trouble, and he tells 
tales of it—when he remembers!” 

“Then let him tell,” yawned another, 
“since the night is long and the dawn 
lingers. How wast done, Baba-jee?” 

There was a pause. 

“Many ways, doubtless. Here and 
there, different ways. But here, one 
way. Forty years ago, brothers! Yes, 
forty years ago, these eyes saw the 
‘Squaring of the Gods’—in this wise.” 

There was another dreamful pause, 
and then, from the shadow, came the 
old thin voice once more. 

“Yonder, where the bridge stands 
now, was Broon-sahib’s house—” 

“Broon-sahib?” echoed a curious 
listener. ‘Dost mean Broon-sahib 
who built the bridge?” 

“Who built the bridge?” hesitated 
the tale-teller. “God knows! more 
like his son; for the years pass—they 
pass, Mai Gunga! and I grow old. 

* The natives call Freemasonry lodges by 
this name. 

+ The mutiny. 
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Grant me this last cleansing, Mother! 
Wash me from sin ere I go hence.” 

“Lo! thou hast made him forget the 
rest,” reproved another listener, ‘‘as ii 
there were not Broon-sahibs ever? 
Even now, here in Benares! Yea! 
Baba-jee, of a certainty, Broon-sahib’s 
house stood here, where the bridge 
stands now.” ° 

The old memory, started afresh, 
went on. 

“It was a boy,—the child. A tod- 
dler, but with the temper of tigers. 
Lo! it would scream and yell in the 
ayah’s arms, and beat her face to be 
let crawl down the steps to pull the 
spent bosses of the marigolds out of 
the water, and fling them back like 
balls. A mite of a boy, white as jas- 
mine in the face, yellow as the mari- 
golds themselves in hair. The mcm, 
its mother, had the like face and hair. 
I used to see her in the verandah over 
the river, and driving above the steps. 
There were many sahibs came and went 
to the house, after their fashion, and 
she smiled and spoke to them all. 
There was one of them—so young. he 
might have been a son almost—who 
came often; and she smiled on him, 
too, as he played, like a boy, with the 
child. He was one of the sahibs who 
have eyes; so, after a time, he would 
nod to me and say, ‘Ram! Ram!" with 
a laugh, as he passed above me, sit- 
ting here in the shadow, selling my 
garlands. 

“So, one day, as he came by, there 
was the baby screaming in its ayah‘s 
arms to be let crawl to the water, and 
she was denying it by the mcm's or- 
ders. What the young sahib said at 
first I know not; but after a bit he 
came running down the steps, the child 
in his arms, calling back to the woman 
in her tongue, ‘Fear not, ayah! 11 
square it, never fear.’ 

“And there he was beside me, the 
two white faces, the two yellow heads 
—for he was but a boy himself, slim, 
white, yellow-haired—close together, 
brother-like, buying a garland of the 
biggest marigolds I had. So down at 
the water’s edge, he teaching the child 
how to throw them in like a thrower. 

“ ‘No underhand work, brotherling,’ 
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he said in our tongue; for the baby, 
after the fashion of the baba-logue, 
knew none other. ‘So! straight from 
the shoulder. Bravo! Thou wilt play 
crickets, by and by, like a man.’ 

“After that once, of chance, it came 
often of set purpose. He would come 
down from the house with the child, 
and I had to keep the biggest mari- 
golds for the game; since, see you, 
they held the bits of brick better, with 
which he weighted them. 

“Thus it went on till one day all the 
sahibs and mems were at the house yon- 
der, for God knows what amusement, 
and in the cool they strolled down 
here; the mems dressed so gay, the 
sahibs all black and smoking, to see 
how well the toddler,—who could 
scarce speak,—had learnt to throw. 
At least, so it seemed, for they watched 
and laughed; but after a time they 
took to throwing the flowers them- 
selves, laughing more and jesting, un- 
til not a marigold was left. Then they 
began on Shivjee’s dhatura blossoms, 
filling their white horns with pebbles 
and hurling them far, far into the 
stream. 

“So when paying time came the 
young sahib—he had the child by the 
hand—flung rupees into my empty 
basket and said, ‘Lo! Bishen’—for he 
was of those who remember names— 
‘those who seek to curry favor with the 
Gods will have no chance to-day. We 
are beforehand. We have squared 
them!’ : 

“At this the mem standing close by 
frowned and spoke some _ reproof; 
maybe because she was of those who 
drive to church often. But the boy 
only laughed, and, catching the baby 
up, cried: ‘Lo! brotherling, then are 


we sinners indeed, since we do it so . 


often, you and I!’ 

“And with that he raced up the steps 
with the child calling, ‘Ram! Ram? 
and ‘Jai Kali Ma! like any worshipper ; 
so that the mem and the others stroll- 
ing after could not but laugh. And 
some echoed the cry as they went up 
the steps.” 

The old voice paused in its even 
sing-song; and when it began again 
there was a new note in it, which 
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seemed to bring a sense of hurry and 
stress even to that uttermost peace. 

“But they came down again; how 
long after matters not. I see them so 
in my old eyes. Going up, laughing 
in the sunset; then returning. It was 
starlight when they came down, the 
mems and the sahibs and the baba-logue. 
Starlight, as it is now, brethren; but 
not still, like this. There were cries, 
and flames yonder, and folk running. 

“The boats lay here below the tem- 
ple. And one—a Mohammedan—came 
with them, promising safety. So they 
began to get into the boats, and one 
moved off, the crowd looking on. 

“Then, suddenly, God knows. why! 
it ceased looking on, and began to kill. 
They were half in, half out of the boat; 
the sahib-logue and some cried to stop, 
some to goon. But the mems made no 
noise; only you could see their faces, 
white, out of the shadows. 

“And his, the young sahib’s, was 
whiter than any; glittering, it seemed, 
with a white fire. The mcm was in the 
boat, and Broon-sahib on the bottom 
step, the baby in his arms. But he, the 
boy, was above him, facing the crowd; 
making time. 

“Then, just as the mem stretched her 
hands for the child, a bullet—they 
were firing from the top steps—hit 
Broon-sahib, and he fell half in, half 
out of the water, pushing the boat out 
in his fall. So it began to slide down 
stream. 

“Some in it would have stopped it, 
but the mem gave a look at those other 
mems, those other babies, and laid her 
hand on one that would have gone 
back. 

it7 ‘No !’ 

“That was the cry she gave; a great 
cry. But a greater one rang out 
through the shadows and the lights 
trom the boy, who had caught up tlic 
child as it fell upon the steps. 

“T know not what it was, but it was 
great, and it echoed out as the boat 
slipped fast to safety. And he held 
the child to his breast and waved his 
sword, so that the mem’s white face 
rose from her hands, where she had 
hidden it, and she looked back. That 
was the last thing I saw out of the 
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shadows as the boat slipped to safety; 
but it held me, so that when I looked 
round the boy was no longer on the 
steps. 

“He had leaped to the plinth of the 
temple, and his arms were empty of his 
burden. Only he stood in front of the 
doorway, with his glittering white face, 
his glittering white sword. 

““Come on, you devils!’ he shouted 

in our tongue; ‘Come on! Mai Kali 
shall have blood to-night if she wants 
it.’ 
“And She had, brothers ! 
“It ran from the plinth, and trickled 
to the river; for none could touch him 
from ‘behind, and his sword was in 
front. 

“There was a method in its hackings 
and hewings; at least, so it seemed to 
me, watching, helpless for good or evil, 
from my place in the shadow. For 
ever as its keenest stroke fell another 
body fell, blocking the plinth, until he 
had to stand almost in the arch itself. 

“Then a burly Mohammedan trooper 
challenged him, and I knew not which 
way the fight was going, till, with 2 
shout that was almost a laugh, the 
white face and the white sword showed, 
lunging back at the big body as they 
broke past. And it fell sidelong, block- 
ing the doorway. 

“But none thought of it. None 
thought of anything save the glittering 
face, and the glittering sword that had 
burst through the circling crowd, and 
now, facing it again, was backing up 
the steps, fighting grimly as it backed. 

“Up and up, step by step, and we— 
even I, brothers, watching, helpless— 
drawn after it, perforce, to see, to 
know. 

“So the steps were left silent in the 
starlight. I did not see the end, broth- 
ers. It was beyond my sight. They 
told me afterwards it was in the bazaar, 
with half the town to see; but I had 
crept away, a great shivering on me, 
for I had remembered the flowers and 
the young sahib’s words about the 
Gods. 

“And T remembered the child. What 
had become of the child? 

“Then suddenly I understood. Then 
I knew what the method of the sword 
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had been; how it had hidden, had 
lured ! 

“Tt was nigh dawn when I remem- 
bered, dawn as it is now. Look! The 
iron of night’s scabbard grows into 
the steel of day’s sword upon the 
water ; and hark! that is the cry of the 
mallards—the world is waking. So it 
was when I crept down to Kali’s shrine. 

“The blood was still dripping into 
the water, and when I drew the dead 
mass of flesh from blocking the door- 
way, the red of it lay in a pool up to 
Her feet. But the child had crawled 
on Her knees, brothers, and had cried 
itself to sleep there. 

“Yet when it wakened at my touch 
it did not cry; for, see you, it knew me, 
and so when it saw the milk, set in a 
bowl before Her as offering, 1 
stretched its hands for it. 

“Thus it was made clear. So I gave 
it Mai Kali's milk, knowing it was true 
what he had said, that they had 
squared the Gods.” > 

The voice paused, and another 
asked, “And then?” before it went on 
dreamily. 

“Yea! it was true indeed, for ere the 
day ended they were back with guns 
and soldiers. So, since silence is bet- 
ter than speech when naught is sure, 
I crept in the night to a colonel’s house 
and left the child in the garden for 
them to find. Forty years ago, broth- 
ers! Forty years is it since the boats 
slipped down to safety with the Hu- 
zoors, and now—” 

There was a sudden stir in the wait- 
ing crowd. 

A boat had slipped up the river 
shadows from the bridge, and was 
making for the steps. 

“That's your station, Brown,” said 
an English voice; “the water is a bit 
deep about the shrine, remember, and 
the old women are devilish hard to 
keep back. All right!” it continued as 
a man stepped out, “go on to the next. 
We are a bit early; but it is as well 
to be beforehand and square things.” 

As the boat paddled on, another 
English voice in the stern said, in a 
low tone, “Why did you put Brown 
there? Just where his father was 
killed, don't you remember ?” 
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“Come on, you devils /” 
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“Just why I did! He won’t stand 
any nonsense, and it is a troublesome 
job. Besides he wasn't killed, and 
there’s luck in it. That was a queer 
story. Some one saved him, of course, 
but why? and how? Now, Smith! 
there you are. And as J said to Brown, 
for heaven’s sake look after the old 
dodderers, male and female. When 
they've nothing left to live for—” 

The rest was lost as the boat went 
on to a yet further station. 

So, as the stn rose, it rose on that 
great angled sweep, not of steps, but 
of humanity; full, pressed down, run- 
ning over into the spired town behind. 
On a million and more of dark faces, 
and a dozen white ones dotted here and 
there at the most dangerous points. 

And Broon-sahib, bearded, a_ bit 
burly with his forty and odd years, sat 
on the plinth and thought, no doubt, 
of that past at first, then took out his 
pipe, and with it some scraps of 
smoked glass. Since the coming 
eclipse must not be lost, even though 
one was on duty. 

The sun climbed up brilliantly, un- 
conscious, or, at least, regardless, of 
its coming fate. And, after a time 
boats began to slide up and down and 
a big barge came punting up stream 
sedately. It was full of English women 
and children; and under its wide awn- 
ing a table was laid with flowers and 
sparkling silver against the cham- 
pagne breakfast which was to follow 
ona successful performance of duty. 

For, not even here, was there hint 
or sign of that expectancy. A little 
girl, holding her mother’s hand, nod- 
ded her yellow curls delightedly as the 
barge went past, to Dada, swinging his 
legs just where the blood had dripped 
into the stream forty vears ago; but 
something in the woman's face made a 
call echo over the water. 

“It's all right. Show going A. 1!” 

As a show, there could be no doubt 
of that. There was a breathlessness 
in it, a mighty surge of emotion from 
one end of that bank of humanity to 
the other, a curious wail in the ceas- 
less roar of voices that struck through 
eyes and ears to the heart. 

And now—what was that? 
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Broad daylight still; not a shadow 
had shifted, and yet a sense as if a can- 
dle had gone out somewhere. 

Broon-sahib put his pipe in his 
pocket, looked through a glass darkly, 
stood up, raised his helmet, wiped his 
forehead, and put it on again. 

The time had come—there was a 
nibble of shadow on the ball of light !— 
the monster had begun his meal ! 

As he looked round, unarmed, de- 
fenceless, on the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dark heads which held this 
thought, he smiled and nodded with 
the words: 

“Have patience, brethren; there is 
time!” 

Doubtless; but not much time to 
think of other things beyond the mere 
keeping of that forward crush of bath- 
ers, that backward crush of those that 
had bathed, from confusion. 

So much the better perhaps. Less 
time, at any rate, for expectation of 
the new King, who was to fall from the 
sun and sweep away existing king- 
doms. Less time to notice the white 
horse led out ostentatiously by the 
Brahmins at the biggest temple, sign 
that such talk was true, that one zon 
had passed away, and another—in 
which Vishnu should appear in his final 
incarnation—had begun. 

“Have patience! Have patience!” 

That was the burden of the cry from 
the few white faces dotted among the 
dark ones, and it was caught up and 
echoed by the connecting links of yel- 
low-legged policemen, stationed every 
ten yards along the lowest step. 

“Have patience! Have patience!" 

A hard saying indeed. 

Broon-sahib slipped down from the 
plinth and collared an old pantaloon 
just as he fell, hefted him up like a 
baby, and set him squatting in safety 
above. Then an old woman, gasping, 
gurgling, from the first mouthful of 
the water into which, regardless of 
depth, she had literally been propelled. 

“Have patience, brethren! Have 
patience!” 

A harder saying, now that all things 
had grown gray, though still—weird, 
uncanny beyond belief—not a shadow 
had shifted. 
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Hopelessly gray, and _ hopelessly 
cold; so cold! So curiously quiet too; 
for the great roar of voices seemed to 
have severed itself from things earthly, 
and was like a mighty wind from 
heaven. 

“Have patience, brethren! 
patience, there is time!” 

A harder saying still, when in the 
grayness, the coldness, a flock of 
scared pigeons overhead sent a weird 
flight of faint gray shadows down that 
long length of angled curve, packed by 
expectant humanity. 

Was He coming indeed ?—that new 
Ruler? Were these the heralds? 
There yas quite a little row, now, of 
rescued old dodderers on Mai Kali’s 
plinth, whence the blood had dropped 
forty years ago. 

What was that? 

Had some one withdrawn a veil? 
Had some one said “Let there be 
light ?” 

The grayness, the coldness, lost 
their character in an instant. There 
was promise in them now; promise of 
light to come! The sun was reassert- 
ing its sway, and—not half of human- 
ity had bathed! 

“Have patience, brethren! 
patience!” shouted Broon-sahib. 

Hardest saying of all, when the 
precious moments were going, going 
so fast! 

“Huzoor!” came a piteous, confused 
voice behind him from the plinth, “it 
is my last chance. I am old—I for- 
get. I have forgotten so much. Only 
this remains—for pity’s sake—for the 
sake of forty years ago—let Bishen, 
the flower-seller, find salvation!” 

Even in his hurry, in his breathless 
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recognition that here was the crucial 
instant, that a single mistake might 
bring disaster, Broon-sahib flung a 
quick look behind him. 

And as he turned, he saw a pathetic 
old face that looked humble in its 
grief. 

“It’s all right, Baba; there is plenty 
of time!” he said swiftly. “Here! 
look through this bit of glass—you’ll 
see for yourself.” 

It only took a moment, those quick 
words; he was back, ready with hand 
and voice of command, almost without 
a break; but they did more for peace 
and order than a regiment of soldiers. 
For old Bishen, after one look through 
the smoked glass, rose to his feet and 
salaamed again and again, set as he 
was on high, in sight of all. 

“Yea! it is true!” he cried in his thin 
old voice, “there is time. Let us wait, 
brethren, for they know, the Gods have 
told them.” 

Half an hour afterwards, with its 
table laid with flowers and silver, the 
sliding barge held Englishmen, as well 
as Englishwomen; and one of them 
was drinking deep draughts of iced 
beer, while a little girl with yellow hair 
watched him admiringly, and a woman, 
still rather pale of face, stood look- 
ing at him with evident relief. 

“T told you it would be all right, my 
dear,” he said, smiling. “There never 
was any rush to speak of but once; 
and then I gave a bit of smoked glass 
to an old chap, and he saw through a 
glass darkly what was up, and told the 
others. So we squared ’em—Gods 


and Brahmins and all—as I told you 
we should, in spite of all the talk and 
the telegrams.” 
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The Revenge of Yours Truly. 


T’S not an easy thing to write this story, 
for I cannot, for the life of me, tell 
whether I got the best of Billie or not. 

You may be able to, for you are an uninter- 
ested outsider, and will probably figure it 
out coolly and quietly. I cannot do that, for 
my heart is affected and palpitates with an 
uncooling flutter every time I think of it. 
The trouble began when I, very foolishly, 
confided my intention of proposing to the 
delightful Miss Green at a certain lawn 
party, to my room-mate, Billie. Now, al- 
though Billie is a very good fellow, kind- 
hearted and all that, he simply cannot break 
off the joke habit. He has been addicted to 
it since he was born, and although I have 
labored with him incessantly for the past 
few years, I have been unable to subdue 
the demon 
which is in 
him; neith- 
er have I 
learned to 
be always 


That little table in the corner. 


on my guard. You see Billie takes to jokes 
as some men dotorum. Swearing off every 
now and then and making a desperate struggle 
for independence. That breed of a chap is the 
kind to look out for. You can never tell when 
they are going to break out or go on a buster. 

Thus it was when I confided my matri- 
monial intentions to Billie. He was just 
getting ready to break out again and I, as 
usual, got the force of the outbreak. 

He took advantage of my trust and be- 
trayed my friendship by spreading the news 
broadcast. Consequently, when I led the 
fair lady to a secluded corner of the garden 
and poured my burning words of love into 
her willing ear, it proved too much for the 
listeners, and they laughed most boister- 
ously. Miss Green joined in their merri- 
ment to a certain extent, but I did not, in 
fact, I never laugh very heartily anyway, I 
consider it such bad form. 

That misfortune dished me, as far as Miss 
Green was concerned, for when I again en- 
deavored to lead her to a spot sufficiently 
secluded for my purpose, she, through fear 
of discovery, refused to be led. 

Now that sort of thing cannot be passed 
over quietly, so I swore by all the holy, 
and some few unholy Gods to be avenged. 
But there were difficulties in my path. First, 
Billie could box like a prize-fighter. Sec- 
ond, I did not care to have him 
box me minus gloves, and third- 
ly, I could think of nothing to do. 

I tried hard to think up a 
scheme for revenge, but I am 
not much of a hand at that sort 
of thing, being instead, of a 
rather serious turn of mind; but 
when Billie became smitten with 
a certain Miss Goldsmith, I de- 
termined that through his foolish 
infatuation for her should come 
his undoing and my revenge. 

About this time I also became 
smitten with a fair one, and for- 
got my tender passion for Miss 
Green. Miss Wilson was a far 
more attractive girl than Miss Green, for 
she was so sensible one could not help 
liking her, and although I was sorry for 
Miss Green, yet a man cannot marry just 
because a woman loves him, and I saw that 
by marrying Miss Green I should spoil three 
lives: whereas, if I followed the tender tug- 
ging of my heart, two of us must be happy. 
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Billie had run around after Miss 
Wilson some, but when the dash- 
ing Miss Goldsmith dawned upon 
his view he forsook good sense 
for the fair face, leaving me a clear 
field and a sure thing. 

As I said before, Miss Wilson 
was a girl of good sound sense, 
consequently our twin natures drew 
us together immediately, and we 
progressed very rapidly. So much 
so, that when I asked her if she did 
not think she and I would look well 
upon a tandem, she laughed most 
pleasantly and tapped me upon the 
arm with her fan. When awoman 
taps you with her fan or her para- 
sol you may be sure you are upon 
the right road to her heart. 

Billie says that is the kind to 
steer clear of, for they are liable to 
forget sometime and tap you with 
a rolling pin. He was in just that 
kind of a mood then, for he was 
not Progressing very rapidly, and, 
being of a tender nature, it made 
him nasty to everyone around 
him. 

‘I’m sorry you are not getting 
along better with Miss Goldsmith,”’ 
I said, thinking to cheer him up. 
‘‘But she always has such a crowd 
of swains in her trail.’’ 

“Swine, you mean,” he put in. 

“T wasn’t thinking of you then,” I said, 
“but of the others. But I am sorry, just the 
same, and I wish with all my heart you 
could have part of the success I am meet- 
ing with.” 

Billie grunted out something about a duf- 
fer who was foolish, and went into his 
studio to work. But when I went in an 
hour later, to barrow a pipeful of plug cut, 
he was lying on a couch smoking a cigar- 
ette. 

That is the worst of falling in love with a 
handsome woman. You can never get a 
chance at her, and always have to share the 
evening with a half-dozen rivals.- It’s lots 
better to love a homely one and have her 
all to yourself; and besides, the homely 
ones are usually the best natured. 

Billie’s chance at the object of his af- 
fections came when the Lady’s Club gave 
their first annual picnic and invited us to 
go. It was to be held in a public grove, and 
“the man” was to furnish us with a dinner 
in the large dining-hall, a slab-constructed 
shed, fitted with benches and tables. 

This I knew would be our chance, and we 
would have the entire field to ourselves, for 
Billie was a drawer of comic pictures, who 
worked when he felt like it and lived on 
what he made, while I was an artist, who 
also worked when I felt like it, but lived 
on what father left me. That is the dif- 
ference between genius and talent. Genius 
is not self-supporting. 

This gave us the pull on all matinee func- 
tions, for the swains of no genius or talent 
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“7 think your friend Herbert (that’s me) is the most stupid 


man I ever saw.” 


or what not, were obliged to work in the 
groceries and provision markets, black- 
smith shops and foundries, and could not 
spend their afternoons in the woods. Be- 
sides, their fathers had left nothing, and if 
they had possessed genius they would have 
been obliged to work just the same. 

’Twas then I saw my revenge coming 
along with rapid strides, and, knowing the 
thickness of the benches of the banquet hall, 
I cut from a tomato can a curiously-shaped 
piece of tin, and bent it to suit my purpose. 

“Now,” I said, as Billie and I found our- 
selves together for a moment. “Let us 
four seize that little table in the corner. It 
looks out over the lake, and we can enjoy 
the view while we are also enjoying our din- 
ner. 

“All right,” said he. “You go in and take 
possession while I chase over after the 
girls.” 

I hurried in, and, seating myself in the 
chosen place, took out my tin can clipping 
and slipped it onto the bench, where I knew 
Billie would sit. It was a peculiar piece of 
tin that, and was shaped so that just as 
long as he remained seated all was well. 
But the moment he went to get up there 
was a short, ripping sound, and Billie re- 
turned to his seat and looked unspeakable 
misery at me. 

“Come on,” I said, pretending not to no- 
tice. ‘‘We will go out and settle our din- 
ner with a nice long row up the river.” 

“Wait a while, can’t you?” he asked, 
wrinkling his face into painful spasms in a 
vain attempt to make me_ understand. 


rr 
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“There’s no hurry.” 

“What do you want to wait for?” I de- 
manded, putting my hand upon his collar 
as if to lift him up. 

“Don’t!” he cried, “Le’me lone.” 

“What is the matter with you?” I asked, 
in apparent surprise. ‘‘Can’t you stand up?” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied. “You run along 
with the ladies and I will follow just as soon 
as I see a man I want to see about some- 
thing I want to see him about.” 

“Just as soon as you see a man about 
something you want to see him about?” I 
repeated. “Can't you talk United States 
better than that?” 

“Yes, I can,” he declared, “and if you 
don’t trot along you will get a sample of it.” 

I knew he would swear a blue streak 
pretty soon, so to avoid anything like a 
scene I followed the ladies down to the river. 
I kept my eye out, and pretty soon saw him 
break for a lot of bushes. Then I smiled 
the smile of the heavy villain in the ten, 
twenty and thirty melodrama. 

“Are we going boating?” asked Miss Wil- 
son, presently. 

“Yes,” I replied, ‘as soon as Billie gets 
here.” 

“Then I shall have to run back and tell 
mamma, so she can worry while I am gone,” 
she said ‘You will not mind waiting for me, 
will you?” 

“IT guess you will be here as soon as he 
is,” I replied, laughing, for the success of 
my undertaking had filled me with glee. 
But I must see more of the fun. I was not 
satisfied to think of the figure he was cut- 
ting with two pins and a piece of string, 
trying to patch up that rip. I must go and 
gloat over his misery. So, excusing myself, 
I left Miss Goldsmith alone and sought the 
bushes wherein I knew my victim was hid- 
ing. Very softly I trod my way, for if 
he heard me coming he would straighten up 
and bluff it out. That wasn’t what I wanted. 
I must see him minus the bluff, so I stole in 
very quietly and parted the brush. There 
lay Billie, flat on his face, while Miss Wil- 
son knelt beside him, sewing up that patch 
like an expert. 

“Yes,” Billie was saying, I loved you all 
the time, but after getting that cut I did not 
have the courage to show it.” 

“And I thought you did not care,” she 
murmured, deftly catching the edges of the 
cloth and drawing them together. “But 
never mind dear, we will make it all up to 
each other now, won’t we?” 

“Yes, my love, we will,’ answered the 
soft young man I had so long thought my 
friend. ‘‘And we will know enough not to 
feel hurt over little things like that, won’t 
we! 

“Yes, dear,” she replied. 

Now isn’t that sort of thing disgusting? 
“Yes, dear!” and “Yes, my love!” Hur! 
they ought to get right down to tootsey- 
wootsey and make real good fools of them- 
selves while they are about it. 


“Do you know,” she said slowly, “I think 
your friend Herbert (that’s me) is the most 
stupid man I ever saw. Why he knew just 
as well as I did what had happened, and 
yet he had to stand and urge you to come 
boating.” 

“Well,” said Billie, slowly, “he was not 
such a fool as he looked just then,”’ and I 
knew he had found the tin and knew the 
wherefore of my cunning. 

“Oh, I don’t mean just this time especi- 
ally,”’ she went on, “but he is always just so 
stupid.” 

“You seemed to find lots of pleasure in 
his company for all that,” declared Billie. 

“Yes, I did,” she admitted. ‘Because he 
could tell me of you.” 

E. A. BosworTu. 
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Gratitude. 


How well all nature is arranged! 
Our thanks should be profound 
That rain falls downward from the sky, 
Not upward from the ground. 


I often sit and wonder how, 
If rain rose from the street, 

I'd walk. 
Umbrellas and my feet. 


It would so complicate 
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Save Genuine Lich Anecdotes. 


The following anecdotes of Abraham Lincoln are related by Mrs. H. A. Baldwin, now living in 
Los Angeles, Cal., who was a close neighbor of the Lincoln family when they resided in 


Springfield, Il!.—The Editor. ] 2 
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“CWT was my good fortune to live in Spring- 
field as a very near neighbor to the Lin- 
coln family, in 1858, when Mr. Lincoln 

was running for senator against Stephen 
Douglas, and of course I saw a great deal 
of them. Had I at that time known how 
great a man he was destined to become I 
should certainly have jotted down more of 
the stories of which I was an eye-witness. 

“I can remember clearly a little incident 
which occurred one very hot Sunday morn- 
ing in summer. It was just about the time 
Mr. Lincoln had received the nomination 


for senator. My husband had gone to E 


church alone that morning, as I was not 
feeling well. I was sitting at the window 
looking out on the street, when I espied lit- 
tle ‘Tad’ Lincoln trotting down the walk 
past our house as fast as his little legs could 
carry him. He was between two and three 
years of age at that time. and was the sharp- 
est little chap imaginable. His father had 
nicknamed him ‘Tadpole,’ soon shortened to 
‘Tad,’ as all the neighbors knew. 

“Mrs. Lincoln had gone to church, leav- 
ing the children at home in charge of Mr. 
Lincoln, and the little fellow had escaped 
from the yard in some way or other. As I 
watched ‘Tad’ trotting past, I heard some 
one calling him from up the street. Glanc- 
ing up, I saw Mr. Lincoln coming as fast 
as his long legs could carry him. As I 
have said, it was an exceedingly warm day, 
and people were wearing their thinnest 
clothes. As long as I live I shall never for- 
get Mr. Lincoln’s appearance. He was 
coatless, vestless, bareheaded and bare- 
footed! Think of it! The man who was 
later to be President of the United States, 
actually striding down the street  bare- 
footed after his runaway child! It was the 
most comical sight I have ever witnessed. 
‘Tad’ was soon overtaken, and Mr. Lincoln, 
grasping his rebe'lious son around the waist. 
tucked him under his long arm like a sack 
of meal, with his head to the rear, and 
started for home again. Unfortunately 
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church services had just closed, and the 
streets were crowded with people, fashion- 
ably dressed, who stared in astonishment 
and with merrimert upon the comical sight. 
Little ‘Tad’ was screaming, kicking and 
squirming in a vain attempt to escape. His 
little arms and legs were revolving in all 
directions, and the sight of Mr. Lincoln, 
barefooted and half-dressed, with that boy 
under his arm, would have sent his wife 
into spasms had she witnessed it. He, how- 
ever, was not embarrassed in the least, but 
ducked and bowed right and left to ac- 
quaintances, responding cheerily to their 
‘Why, good morning, Mr. Lincoln,’ with 
‘How are you, Mrs. So-and-So,’ or ‘Fine 
day, Mr. So-and-So,’ all the time wearing a 
pleasant smile, while the spectators were 
nearly convulsed at the sight. 


& HILE my brother-in-law, Mr. 
Boynton, was in the hardware 
business in Springfield, Lincoln’s 

son Robert, then a boy of ten or twelve, en- 

tered the store one day with another boy of 
his own age. The lads had a quantity of 
lead pipe, which they wished to sell. A bar- 
gain was made and the money paid over to 
the boys, with no questions asked. Later 
in the day, however, Mr. Lincoln was 
visited at his home by the owner of a house 
which was undergoing repairs, and informed 
that his son Robert had stolen a quantity of 
lead pipe from the place, which the owner 
desired to either have paid for or returned. 

“Mr. Lincoln was shocked. He called 

Robert, and, without asking any questions, 

took the boy by the arm and marched him 

down to the store. When they entered Mr. 

Lincoln was looking very stern. 

““Mr. Boynton,’ said he, ‘did my son 

Robert sell you some lead pipe to-day?” 

“My brother-in-law was greatly embar- 

rassed. Everybody in Springfield knew 
Abraham Lincoln. His honesty and integ- 
rity were never questioned, and the idea 
that his son would steal was highly im- 
probable. Mr. Boynton had, however, been 
notified in some manner that the pipe was 
stolen property. Nevertheless, he did not 
want to implicate the son of Abraham Lin- 
coln, so he said:— 
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“‘Ahem!—er—well, Mr. Lincoln, let me 
see. No; I don’t think it was your boy who 
brought that pipe in here. He don’t look 
like the boy.’ 

“There was a tin-shop at the rear of the 
store, and just as my brother-in-law was 
congratulating himself that young Lincoln 
would get out of the scrape, the sharp voice 
of the tinsmith exclaimed :— 

“"Ves ‘tis, too. That’s the chap—that 
Lincoln boy, and another one about his 
size. I remember ‘em.’ 

“Mr. Lincoln drew out his pocketbook 
and laid a bill upon the counter. 

““*Please let me have that pipe, Mr. Boyn- 
ton,’ he said. 

“The pipe was accordingly brought out. 
Mr. Lincoln placed it across Robert’s 
shoulders. The two then left the store. 

“It was an extremely hot day, and Robert 
Lincoln was barefooted. The store stood in 
a sort of square, which was paved with 
brick. These bricks had become heated by 
the sun, and produced an_ uncomfortable 
feeling to Robert’s feet, as his father, with 
long strides, led him across the square. The 
boy danced along, first on one foot and then 
on the other. Suddenly he exclaimed:— 

“Say, pa, I can’t stan’ these hot bricks 
on my bare feet. Le’s git over in the shade.” 

“Lincoln senior looked down at the boy 
with a quizzical smile, then drily replied:— 

“*Well, my son, you'd better get used to 
the heat. If you ever steal any more lead 
pipe you'll go to a place that’s hotter than 
these bricks are.” 

“Then he led the boy back to the house 
where the pipe had been appropriated and 
explained matters satisfactorily to the 


owner. 


“Shortly after Lincoln was nominated for 
the Presidency, the Prince of Wales, now 
King Edward VII., paid a visit to America. 
Lincoln’s son Robert, of the pipe-stealing 
episode, had, that year, been attending Har- 
vard College. He was spending his summer 
vacation in the Adirondack mountains in 
company with some companions. During 
the Prince’s visit, and while his name was 
prominently mentioned in the papers, cam- 
paign literature began to be spread broad- 
east about the country, in which Mr. Lin- 
coln was spoken of as ‘Honest Abe, the Rail 
Splitter.” Some of these circulars fell into 
the hands of young Lincoln’s companions in 
the mountains, and they. taking a cue from 
the visit of the Prince of Wales. dubbed Rob- 
ert Lincoln the ‘Prince of Rails.’ The name 
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clung to him, and whenever Mr. Lincoln 
was seen in Springfield with Robert, peo- 
ple would look at the two and remark:— 

‘There goes Honest Abe and the Prince 
of Rails.” 


When |Limeoln’s 
Peete spears 


“While Mr. Lincoln was living in Spring- 
field, a judge of the city, who was one of the 
leading and most influential citizens of the 
place, had occasion to call upon him. Mr. 
Lincoln was not over-particular in his mat- 
ter of dress, and was also careless in his 
manners. The judge was ushered into the 
parlor, where he found Mr. _ Lincoln 
sprewied out across a couple of chairs, re- 
clining at his ease. The judge was asked to 
be seated, and, without changing his posi- 
tion in the least, Mr. Lincoln entered into 
conversation with his visitor. 

“While the two were talking Mrs. Lincoln 
entered the room. She was, of course, 
greatly embarrassed at Mr. Lincoln’s off- 
hand manner of entertaining his caller, and 
stepping up behind her husband she grasped 
him by the hair and twitched his head about. 
at the same time looking at him reprovingly. 

“Mr. Lincoln apparently did not notice 
the rebuke. He simply looked up at his 
wife, then across to the judge, and, without 
rising, said:— 

“Little Mary, allow me to introduce you 
to my friend, Judge So-and-So.’ 

“It will be remembered that Mrs. Lin- 
coln’s maiden name was Mary Todd, and 
that she was very short in stature.” 


ee Fe & 
A Trial Trip. 


By CHARLES NEwTon Hoop. 


HEY had resolved to be married in 
the early fall, and it was now only late 
spring. 

The question had been definitely settled 
in middle spring, for it was in early spring 
that young Herrmann’s fancy had turned 
lightly to the predestined thought of the 
season, and Mabel, the only daughter of 
Daniel Gotrox, had promised that after a 
certain date in early autumn, she would sign 
little letters, expressing thanks for fruit 
dishes, silver chests, cut glass, furniture, etc., 
“Mabel Gotrox-Herrmann.” 

So, you see, it was not to be a long en- 
gagement. 

Young Herrmann had said that he did 
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not believe in them. Old Gotrox had re- 
marked that if Mabel had set her mind on 
marrying the young fellow, that settled it. 
She was a good deal like her old man when 
she had her mind made up, and the sooner 
they got spliced, the sooner the bother 
would be over. Mrs. Gotrox had sighed as 
she considered getting up a trousseau in 
summer time, and Mabel, herself, had said 
that it made no difference whatever to her. 
Long engagement or short engagement, it 
was all the same. She was not fickle. 

And so the day was set. 

And, although the date was still 
more than three months off, Mabel 
and Edward, as they sat cosily in the 
arbor enjoying the sunset, were dis- 
cussing their wedding journey. 

They suggested the Northwest and 
the Northeast, and the due North, 
but none of these directions seemed 
quite the correct and satisfying. 

“After all,” said young Herrmann, 
“Europe is the proper thing.” 

“But I should be so afraid,” she 
said, drawing instinctively nearer to 
him, and the twilight coming on 
apace, saw his strong right arm be- 
ginning thus early its work of pro- 
tection. 

“Not afraid, with me?” he queried. 

“No,” she replied, “perhaps not,— 
with you,—but then,” she continued, 
“T have never been on the ocean,—” 

“Nor have I,” he interrupted. 

“Suppose,” she began hesitatingly. 
“Suppose we should be—when the 
sea is rough, you know, and the 
waves are high, and the steamer rolls 
and pitches. It would be so horrid! 
One looks so wretchedly, you know. 
They do say you don’t care then, 
even for your dearest friends or their 
opinions.” 

“T think,” remarked Edward, “that 
possibly I might prove a good 
sailor.” 

“How lovely the trip would be if 
we both were,” cried Mabel enthusi- 
astically. ‘It would be divine.” 

“Oh, we must certainly take the 
European trip,” he said. 

“Yes,” she continued, thoughtfully, 
“but if J should be sick and you should 
not—” 

“Why, I would take the greatest care of 
you, darling, and—” 

“Oh! but how I would look, and they say 
one wants to die, and don’t care what hap- 
pens, or anything, and you would always re- 
member me as I looked then, and you never 
could think of me quite the same, and—” 

“Oh, dearest, you don’t appreciate, even 
yet, how much I love you,—as if such a lit- 
tle thing as sea sickness could make any 
difference to me. But suppose J should be 
sick, and you should not,—oh, horrors!” 

“But, then, sweetheart,” rejoined Miss 
Mabel, “I would take such lovely care of 
you, and—” 
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“Oh, yes, you know, but just think of a 
great, big, strong fellow like me being sicker 
than a horse for days, and my wife secretly 
exulting over me,—” 

“Why Edward!” 

“Yes, and wondering how she could ever 
have fallen in love with a man who could 
look like that, and flirting desperately with 
orber. fellows who have their sea legs on, 
and— 

“Oh, but you know I wouldn’t,—and I 
didn’t even hint of such a thing about you, 
if you were—eh—‘sealeggy’ and I were not. 


‘It was entirely without emotion that he said 
‘Mabel. ”? 


I'd care for you and watch over you,—” 


“T hope so. I hope we both know what 
we would do,” remarked Edward solemnly, 
“but perhaps it would be the safest to have 
our vows in the marriage service altered to 
read, ‘for richer, for poorer, in sea sick- 
ness and in health, to love and to cherish,’ 
etc.” 

“Nonsense!” she returned gaily. ‘‘Strik- 
ing out ‘obey’ will be enough liberty to take 
with the service. We'll call it settled, then, 
though we won’t tell a soul, and we’ll pass 
our honeymoon in England, and France, 
and Spain and Italy.” 

And the remainder of the evening was 
passed in mutual assurances and re-assur- 
ances, 
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But as Edward wandered homeward, and 
as Mabel sought her pillow, they each 
thought deeply, solemnly and uneasily on 
the subject of their conversation. 

“By Jove! it would be ghastly,” ejacu- 
lated Edward for the benefit of his reflec- 
tion in the mirror. “I wish that I knew how 
the wild sea waves would use me. If I could 
only have a little preliminary rock on the 
bosom of the deep, just for a trial—’ and a 
sudden inspiration came to him with the 
thought, and he pondered much. “Why 
not?” he thought. The ocean greyhounds 
made the trip across the pond and back in 
a fortnight or less. What a marvelous pair 
of sea-legs might be developed in that time. 
It might not be quite fair to Mabel, but of 
course she mustn’t know; it was a silly thing 
to do anyway, and she would only laugh at 
him. The next day he went into the office 
of his senior partner and talked long and 
confidentially with him. 

“The firm,” he told Mabel, a few evenings 
later, “the cruel firm, had insisted on his 
taking an important trip, and he might be 
gone two or three weeks. 

“In which direction?” she asked, curi- 
ously. 

“Eh,—East,—” he replied hesitatingly. 

“Maine?” she queried. 

“Yes,” he replied, truthfully, ‘“Main;” 
and he added, inaudibly, “Raging.” 

“And the fact is, besides,” he continued, 
becoming bolder as he discovered how com- 
paratively easy is the exact truth, “I shall 
be knocking around so much that I may not 
find time or be able to write to you, and 
my whereabouts will be so uncertain that I 
don’t believe you can get letters to me. I 
shall be very lonely.” 

And Mabel, who was, and is still, a most 
sensible and loyal little woman, accepted the 
situation and made no demur, did not, in 
fact, make so many objections as it seemed 
to the young man she really should have 
made; but he thanked his stars that all was 
going well, and almost before light one 
morning, with his cap pulled down over his 
face and his coat collar turned up, “John D. 
Smith.” as his name read on the passenger 
list, hurried up the gang plank of the 
Oceanic and concealed himself in his state- 
room. He did not dare come up when the 
steamer sailed, for fear of being recognized, 
and a little later on, when he would have 
gone on deck there were reasons why he 
could not. 

For four awful days John D. Smith re- 
mained in his cabin. It was not because he 
was afraid of being recognized—he would 
not of cared if fourteen Pinkerton detectives 
had stood by his berthside shouting his true 
name in chorus. He did not care whether 
the Oceanic went to England or to the bot- 
tom. In fact he sometimes thought of the 
bottom, longingly as being the nearest land. 
Mabel was a memory of the long, long ago. 
In his lucid intervals, when he could think 
connectedly at all, he cursed himself and his 
idiotic inspiration in language wihch was 
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picturesque, but useless under the circum- 
stances; but the fourth day he felt just a 
trifle better. The steward guided his totter- 
ing steps on deck and tucked him up in his 
steamer chair in a protected spot. Edward 
was mildly interested to find that he could 
actually look at the billows for several mo- 
ments at a time and not feel very much 
worse. He wondered if he looked as badly 
as the big, fat man in the steamer chair on 
his right. He could not know, poor fellow, 
how much worse he looked. Then. there 
was the poor young lady in the chair at his 
left, who did not move—did not even raise 
her head. He felt sorry for the young lady 
in the steamer chair on his left. Not poig- 
nantly or enthusiastically sorry, but dreamily 
sorry. She was closely wrapped, and the 
hood of her cloak was pulled over her head. 
Her face was turned away. 

He felt mildly curious, when he did not 
happen to be thinking of the billows or of 
the fat man in the steamer chair on his right, 
as to her face. He sometimes almost wished 
that she would turn her face toward him. 
He did not wish this violently or acutely. 
pomcemcs he wondered if he wished it at 
all. 

It did not matter. Nothing mattered. 

By and by, he turned from gazing at the 
waves, and the young woman’s wan face was 
turned toward his. 

It was entirely without emotion that he 
said “Mabel!” 

And she said, “Edward!” 

People who have been so near death re- 
turn to the enthusiasms of ordinary life 
slowly. 

They looked at each other, listlessly, for 
quite a long time. 

“Papa,” she said slowly, at length, “Papa 
—said—must—take — flying — trip — Eng- 
land.” (Long pause). ‘‘Coaxed—him—let— 
me—come—too. Get—sea-legs—on.” 

“Me—too,” responded young Herrmann. 
irrelevantly. “Where’s—papa?” 

“State—room,—yet. Says—now—changed 
—mind. Stay—other—side—some—time.” 

“Me—too!” responded young Herrmann. 
almost spiritedly. 

And gazing listlessly into each other's 
eyes, after a time, they dropped off to sleep. 


eH 
The Celibacy of Man. 


By NorvE.v Harrison. 


“ H, by the way,” said Bob, “you know 
that thing my aunt gave me on 
Christmas? It’s just occurred to me 

that the jeweler may exchange it for some- 
thing.” 

“He’d be a fool if he ever welcomed that 
back into the fold again,” returned Sydney. 
“but you might have a try.” 

P Groves got up and put some coal on the 
re, 

“Bob,” he said. with his back to the two 
young men at the table, “I’m an older man 
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than you, and, without any undue boastful- 
ness, I may add, a wiser. Keep your aunt's 
gift! Keep it under lock and key! Throw 
away the key, lest you be tempted to unlock 
the lock. And pray continually that you 
may never take the broad road that leadeth 
to destruction and the jeweler’s.” 

“Why,” asked Bob, “Is it a magical any- 
tag Or are you gone on my aunt?” 

“Neither is possible,” interrupted Sydney. 
“We have no time for Arabian Nights in 
these days, and your aunt has never fully re- 
covered from the measles.” 

Groves came back to his seat at the table. 
He filled his pipe and then put it down 
again. 

“No, I can’t smoke while I’m talking,” 
he said; “It interferes. There was a son 
once, whose father said to him: ‘My boy, 
I’m going to start you in business on the 
salary I give the other young clerks. Work 
your way up and show us what stuff you’re 
made of!’” 

“T dislike stories of peril and adventure,” 
murmured Sydney, 

“The son had no wish to be a self-made 
man,’ Groves continued, “but he merely 
said, ‘All right, sir,’ and went out to buy an 
alpaca office coat. He afterward regretted 


ees this pur- 
f if chase. His 
salary ad- 


mitted of 
few coats, 
and it seem- 
ed selfish 
to buy one, 
which could 
only give 
pleasure to 
himself,’’ 
“Didn’the 
dress re 
“Simply 
and to the 
_. point. His 
wardrobe 


‘*He took it out 

. and won- 
dered how much 
it cost.” 
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contained no duplicates. He had, huwever, 
sufficient clothing to become engaged to be 
married.” 

“How in thunder could he?” cried Bob, 
“there are lots of thing to do when you're 
engaged besides dressing. There are flor- 
ists to pay, and confectioners to' pay and—” 

“And the devil to pay, if you forget the 
other gentlemen,” finished Sydney. 

“But maybe she wasn’t used to expensive 
tributes. Perchance she was the landlady’s 
daughter.” 

“No, she was the daughter of a lady and 
not a landlady. The words pie and boarder 
were alike unknown to her. She called for 
the usual treatment, and he gave it to her. 
He took to walking briskly to his place of 
business, instead of riding rapidly, as hither- 
to. He got out of the habit of smoking cer- 
tain brands of cigars, and acquired the habit 
of smoking certain other brands. In this 
way, he supplied her with violets, fresh and 
candied. But, unlike Cleopatra, ‘age can 
wither’ flowers, and custom or something 
else stale candy, and the man began to 
yearn with his whole soul to give her some 
less ephemeral token of his love.” 

“Which brings us to the peril and adven- 
ture,” interposed Sydney—‘‘Kleptomania?” 

“No, unlimited meditation. The result of 
which was, that he omitted buying a dress 
suit, and bought a gold-backed brush and 
comb.” 

“He might have gotten silver,” protested 
Bob, “then he could have bought new 
trousers, anyhow.” 

“The young lady seemed much pleased, 
so much so, that a week later she gave the 
man a present, a gold paper knife. The 
man never read, unless the pages were al- 
ready cut, so he put the knife away, and for- 
got all about it—for a time. Fool that he 
was, he ought to have kept on forgetting 
all about it.” 

“What did he do when he remembered?” 

“He took it out and looked at it, and won- 
dered how much it cost. Then he looked at 
it some more and wished he had the price 
to buy her something with. Then—” 

“You don’t mean to say he sold it?” said 
Bob, incredulously. 

“Tt depends on what you mean by sold it! 
He didn’t hand it over to the jeweler and 
get a roll of bank notes for it. He did 
hand it over to the jeweler and get a—a fan 
for it.” 

“For her? Well, I'll be hanged!” Bob 
took his cigarette out of his mouth and 
whistled. 

“That beats the Jews,” said Sydney. “A 
gallant from the Ghetto wouldn’t treat, his 
financée out of her own pocketbook. Gad! 
it wasn’t such a bad idea, though.” 

“It was the worst idea he ever got into 
his head. He knew it, too, and he felt like 
a cur when he took the fan to the girl. But 
when she kissed him, he felt such a d—n 
nice cur, that, when, on his birthday, she 
sent him a chain thing, to hang his shaving 
ball on, he didn’t even take it out of the 
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box. Neither did the jeweler. He just 
called up the floorwalker, who said it was 
all right, and the man got a mirror to go 
with the brush and comb. It didn’t come 
out even, though. They gave him back 
$3.65, so he got some roses and sent them 
up to the girl. But he felt badly about it, 
and when she told him that night, that he 
‘ought not to have sent her those roses,’ 
he knew that she spoke the truth.” 

“Bob, we didn’t know how naughty the 
word was, did we?” said Sydney. “But we 
shall learn. Yes, indeed! Groves shall 
teach us.” 

“One day he went again to the jeweler’s,” 
went on Groves, unmindful of the inter- 
ruption. ‘He had been sick, and she had 
sent him her picture in a large gold frame. 
Before he got out of bed he separated the 
picture and the frame, and when he did got 
out he made a bee-line for the jeweler. It 
was the last trip of that kind he ever took.” 

“Why, didn’t she send him any more pres- 
ents?” 

“No; she didn’t send him any more pres- 
ents. He had a chat with her, which—but. 
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“He was. He thought somebody ought 
to share the joke, and he knew she'd laugh 
over and blush over it, and maybe cry a lit- 
tle over it. And then he’d tell her how im- 
pecunious he was while his character was 
being found, and she’d call him ‘a dear, 
brave boy,’ and say it ‘took all her allow- 
ance to dress properly and they would love 
each other and believe in each other without 
any horrid presents.’ So he told her. She 
said she didn’t understand; so he told her 
over again, going into detail, and describ- 
ing his feelings at certain points and hint- 
ing at her’s at certain other points. 

“When he finished, she excused herself and 
left the room. She returned in a moment, 
with her hands full of things. It seemed to 
the man that she was carrying dozens of 
combs and brushes and mirrors and fans, but 
it turned out she only had one of each. She 


“He said he could explain.” 


first he had a chat with the floorwalker. 
The floorwalker confided to him that he 
suspected foul play. He said that a female 
party had been exchanging articles, similar 
to those with which the man left the store, 
and he wanted to know what the game was. 
He—” 

“You mean to say that the girl had 
brought his things there right straight along, 
too!” Bob beat his fist upon the table in an 
ecstacy of enjoyment. “Oh! Groves, I hope 
so. I hope that’s what you mean. It is so 
awfully funny.” 

“Yes; that is what the man thought.” 

“Why, anybody would think so. It’s the 
funniest thing I ever heard. He didn’t feel 
like a cur any longer, did he?” 

“Yes, he did. But he felt as if curs had a 
better time than other dogs and people. He 
laughed heartily all day about it. He wanted 
to tell everybody he saw, but he couldn’t, 
till he saw the girl. He saw her that night.” 

“Was he going to tell her?” 


gave them to him, one by one, naming 
them, which seemed to him quite unneces- 
sary, as she did so. She said she was sorry 
the handle of the fan was broken as he 
probably would not be able to realize much 
from the sale of it—and the man remem- 
bered now, what he had forgotten, in the 
very day of his merriment, that he had 
known the fan was damaged. Then she 
gave him the ring, and said if he hadn't 
sold it, she would like to have her picture 
returned. The man tried to take her hand. 
He also tried to laugh. But both the girl 
and the laugh eluded him. No cur in the 
United States or Canada ever felt as he did 
then. He said he could explain, but she 
went up stairs while he was talking. 
“Then he went to the jeweler’s. e didn’t 
tell the floorwalker that he had ruined a 
man’s life, and made it necessary for him to 
carry one engagement outfit through the 
streets without any paper around it. He 
merely asked for a description of the fe- 
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male party who had been exchanging things, 
and when he learned that she wore spec- 
tacles and a cape, he thanked the floor- 
walker and left. The girl wore neither.” 

Bob and Sydney were laughing quietly 
together when Groves stopped speaking, but 
he didn’t seem to notice it. Presently Bob 
got up and walked over to the mantel. 

“She’s very pretty,” he said, stopping to 
look at the picture of a girl in a gold frame. 
“I've often noticed her. Is she why you 
never married?” 

“Why the man never married, Bob,” cor- 
rected Sydney. 

Groves said nothing. 
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Custer, a Memory. 
By CLARA Morris. 


WONDER if one ever grows quite ac- 
customed to the manner in which 
memories spring at one from a flower’s 
perfume or a song’s refrain, from behind a 
picture, from a crumpled glove—anywhere, 
everywhere, memories may lie in ambush. 

The other day when I had been writing 
of the source of stage tears, I took up that 
battered old copy of “The Luck of Roaring- 
Camp,” which used to be called my “‘tear- 
bottle,” and before returning it to its shelf, 
I absently fluttered the pages over, and so 
discovered some faintly-pencilled lines on 
one of the blank leaves at its back. I 
could feel a frown puckering my brow, for 
here was a breach of the law, since in my 
small realm books must be treated with re- 
spectful consideration. I turned to the of- 
fending writing. It was very dim and badly 
blurred. I read: “Leave train at” (blur) 
“Ambulance will be waiting—not much 
style, but fairly comfortable—then you will” 
(blur) “if the mules hold out.” 

What on earth is it all about? I asked my- 
self. Ambulance—mules? I turned the leaf 
to find the beginning, and lo! as the tears 
rushed into my eyes, I found myself am- 
bushed, and powerless before memories, 
grave and gay, as they sprang from behind 
the honored name there, stretching its pen- 
cilled length across the page. of Gen. George 
A. Custer. 

He had written it himself as he sat on the 
dressing shelf (chairs are always at a pre- 
mium in the theater), and with one elbow 
in dangerous proximity to the cold-cream 
box, while the other calmly rested in the 
middle of Evadne’s most puffed and jeweled 
fineries, he, for my new-made husband’s 
benefit, wrote out directions that were to 
be as a lamp unto my feet in my promised 
visit to himself and wife—who were in his 
words to teach me something of life on the 
Plains. His verbal advice, as to my prep- 
arations for that visit, being: “Bring two 
riding habits, a hat with a brim and no fur- 
belows!” 

And standing with that book in my hand, 
I saw again the tall, yellow-haired, long- 
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uti 
‘Trying on the back of his hand my lip 
salve... my white powder.” 

mustached soldier, slowly trying on the 
back of his hand my lip salve, my india ink, 
my rouge, my vermilion, my white powder, 
my pink powder, making a streak of each; 
smelling and tasting everything on the 
dressing-table, drinking more than his fair 
share of my coffee, and then filling the cup 
with water to hide his wrong-doing. Put- 
ting on Evadne’s dagger and drawing it 
from its sheath to show me where and how 
I would have to strike in order to reach a 
vital spot with so short a blade. Holding up 
her jeweled stomacher to the light and 
wishing old Chief Roman-Nose might clap 
his venomous bad eye on that once. Pass- 
ing his hand approvingly over a_ lustrous 
satin, because “that was his Libbie’s color.” 

Yes, his dancing eye, his infectious laugh, 
often rising above the tumult of the or- 
chestra, all came back to me as did that June 
day, when acting upon his advice, I packed 
two habits, a brimmed hat, some simple 
garments and no furbelows, and with plenty 
of Florida water and cold-cream in my trav- 
eling bag—wind-chap and sunburn being 
expected—a bundle of light literature beside 
it, tickets already in purse, I retired in high 
spirits, having left nothing but the locking 
of my trunk and the sending of a telegram 
for the morning, on which I was to start 
for my visit on the Plains. 

And I rose to see pale, downcast faces! 
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No eye that would meet mine. The paper 
was not at my plate. Then coffee was urged 
upon me so anxiously, that I knew some- 
thing had gone wrong, but I never guessed 
—dear Heaven, I never guessed! I dimly sus- 
pected something about the road—a bridge, 
wash-out—and then I had the paper, and 
the great letters danced until together they 
spelled “Massacre,” and faded, then grew 
strong and clear again, spelling: ‘‘Custer 
and his entire command annihilated at the 
Rosebud River—river, and’—I was in a 
windy darkness, that to me means fainting. 

All that day I hid my face and wept si- 
lently for those brave men, lying stark be- 
neath the blazing sun, hacked out of all like- 
ness to the God who had made them in his 
image, until, with a cry of pity, my 
thoughts turned to the women who were 
doomed to vain waiting all their lives 
through, for the return of those fierce riders, 
who charging through a veritable hell, this 
side of the grave, attained God’s peace be- 
yond it! 


Hoss-hair Snakes. 
By TRUMAN ROBERT ANDREWS. 


Sile sez it’s so, an’ Sile he knows; 
Fer he knows ev'ry thing. 

Why Sile he growed th’ apple-tree 
Down where us fellers swing! 

He sez he ’members jes’ ez well, 
More’n twenty year ago 

He dug a hole an’ put it in, 
An’ he jes’ knowed 'twould grow. 


An’ Sile sez ’at he knows it’s true; 
His gran’pap tol’ him so: 

He’s seen it, too, jes’ heaps o’ times— 
Onct not long ago. 

Th’ hoss-hairs must be long an’ white 
Ter make th’ bestes’ ones. 

Y’u put ’em in th’ bar’l where 
Th’ rainin’ water runs. 


An’ shore ez fate, Sile sez it’s true, 
Nine days is all it takes 

A-soakin’ in that bar’l thar 
Ter make them hoss-hairs snakes! 

Sile sez thar’s lots o’ crank idees; 
He’s hearn folks tell jes’ loads; 

But two things shore is hoss-hair snakes 
An’ gittin’ warts from toads. 
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“Twatch you 
with duster 
and dishes." 


Christine. 


By HAYDEN CARRUTH. 


“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's matd 
servant.”’ 


Christine, as you flit at your duties, 
And trip down the balustered stair, 

I ask myself, Where are the beauties 
That can with you, Christine, compare? 

I watch you with duster and dishes— 
(Your beauty, Christine, you 

blame!)— 

Oh, if only that horses and wishes 

Were practically, Christine, the same! 


must 


Christine, you go in at the back door, 
But I vow if a house were but mine, 
The front of it never should lack door 
To welcome a presence like thine! 
Each time as you stepped from your car- 
riage 
And swept up the path like a queen,— 
(Ah, what might have happened with mar- 
riage!)— 
This door should swing wide, my Chris- 
tine! 


Inside, by the fireplace, to meet you, 
Christine, I am sure I should wait; 
Inside, by the fireplace, I’d greet you, 
And ask you, Christine, Why so late? 
But, Christine, with ifs and with maybes 
My fancy no longer may soar; 
Dear Christine, I’ve several babies.— 
I was wed in the year eighty-four! 


The Talisman. 


ell me, © Wind of the Wandering Waters, 
(ov Singing tbe sibillant song of the sea, 
Wiby blow ye tbe breatb of the Orient’s daugbters, 
That langorous, sense=stitring perfume, to me? 


Wiby tell ye of lands where the jessamine clingetb, 
Out=breatbing its spirit in love’s ecstacp— 

Of gardens where nigbt=long tbe nigbtingale singetb 
Awaiting the coming of love, and of me? 


Wour witcbery, Wind of the Wandering Waters, 
Exetrt ye in vain, aye, and fruitless your art 

Wben ye cbant of the cbarm of the Orient’s daugbtets- 
There’s one in the bomeland tbat boldetb my beart ! 


Edna Ringsley Wallace. 


SHARP SHINNED HAWK. 
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LTHOUGH still inits infancy, bird 
photography has become so general 
and its uses and applications so 
manifold that it may almost be con- 
sidered an art in itself. To secure 
good bird photographs one must 
not only be a master of photog- 
raphy, but, in addition, must pos- 
sess considerable knowledge of or- 
nithology and woodcraft, and, most 

important of all, untiring patience and perseverance. Even then do not be dis- 

couraged if many plates and much time and labor go for naught. One good neg- 
ative out of a dozen exposures is a fair average, while as to time and labor 
none is wasted, for is it not recompense enough to wander through sunny field 
and shady woodland, the while watching and studying the birds at home? 
When once you have won a bird’s confidence and feel on intimate terms 
with him, it will surprise you to find what a wonderfully interesting little chap 
he is. The plainest and commonest kind has a multitude of strange and inter- 
esting habits you have never dreamed of, and even the despised English sparrow 
will exhibit traits of intelligence and affection which will at once win for him a 
warm corner in your heart. Bird life is not all pleasure and sunshine, by any 
means. Tragedy and drama there is in plenty, and many a wee bird finds life 
just as serious a problem as we humans. Comedy and humor there is, too, and 
some species seem actually to appreciate a joke. On one occasion, while watch- 
ing a busy downy woodpecker industriously boring for grubs, a sharp-shinned 
hawk dashed by my face straight for the little drummer. Even quicker was the 
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woodpecker as he slipped behind the 
protecting limb, while the bold ma- 
rauder, baffled, veered off, perched on a 
neighboring birch and, after staring 
with savage hauteur for a moment, 
disappeared among the trees. No 
sooner was his enemy out of sight than 
Mr. Woodpecker bobbed out from his 
shelter and, perking his head on one 
side, appeared to wink in such a know- 
ing manner that I half expected to 
hear him exclaim: “Didn’t I fool him 
neatly?” Many a like glimpse will 
you have of private life of the woods 


TS ty: 

— 
when you are afield with camera, and 
for each such situation you should be 
prepared, for often the most opportune 
moment for snapping wary birds or 
animals is when they are suddenly sur- 
prised and for a second or two remain 
motionless, apparently considering the 
wisest course to pursue, 

If one possesses a horse and car- 
riage much may be accomplished 
which otherwise would be well-nigh 
impossible. Many a shy bird will per- 
mit you to drive within a few feet, 


whereas the same individual, if ap- 
proached on foot, would not remain 
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within gunshot. That bold winter 
visitor from the North, the northern 
shrike, is one of these. Last winter 
the shrikes were very numerous, and 
many a long drive I took with the 
hope of securing their portraits. Fi- 
nally, while driving along a narrow 
sapling-bordered road, the long-looked- 
for opportunity arrived, and as the 
butcher bird perched on a twig by the 
roadside I drove slowly by and snapped 
him from the carriage. A few mo- 
ments later I returned, and although 
he was somewhat more suspicious and 


perched on a barbed-wire fence a little 
farther off, he stood his ground 
bravely, and I secured a second nega- 
tive. 

Usually, however, it is best to win a 
bird’s confidence by other means, and 
if they have young this is an easy mat- 
ter to accomplish. To secure a photo- 
graph of the chickadee feeding its 
young I visited the locality of the nest 
daily for over a week, ere the little 
mother felt sufficiently sure of my good 
intentions to feed her big baby in my 
presence. Many birds, and especially 
the migratory species, seem always too 
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busy to bother about making human 
acquaintances, and must be induced to 
come within camera range by fraud and 
deception. The best way of doing this 
is to sit quietly among the underbrush 
and imitate the cry of a young or 
wounded bird, by sucking the back of 
the hand. Almost instantly a number 
of previously invisible songsters will 
appear as if by magic, and gather ex- 
citedly around. Nine times out of ten 
the first to arrive will be the well- 
known catbird. Although these queer 
fellows spend the greater portion of 


their time imitating catcalls and cries 
of distress, apparently merely for the 
joy of teasing other birds, yet they are 
the most readily deceived species I 
know of, and always seem to be in a 
great fret for fear some casualty has 
actually occurred. They are first-class 
subjects, owing to their tameness and 
soft gray dress. Towhees, thrashers, vi- 
reos, tanagers, grosbeaks and warblers 
of a dozen or more species will also be 
attracted by the ‘‘cheeping” sound, and 
it is often possible to make half a dozen 
exposures before the excited creatures 
become convinced that nothing is 
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wrong, and betake themselves once 
more to their various haunts. 

In the breeding season one may se- 
cure many beautiful pictures of birds on 
their nests, and as the majority of our 
birds are very close sitters it is often 
possible to focus on the brooding bird, 
and even give a short-time exposure 
without disturbing her. This I have 
repeatedly done with various species of 
warblers, vireas and thrushes. When 
the bird shows signs of alarm and 
glides off the nest as you approach, 
other methods must be employed. The 


best and simplest is to arrange and 
focus the camera on the vacant nest, 
and after concealing it by freshly-cut 
branches, or a green cloth, retire to a 
safe distance and spring the shutter by 
means of a long tube and bulb when 


the parent returns. It was in this man- 
ner I secured a photograph of the 
bobolink on her nest, and the thrasher 
near her nest. In the former case I 
lay for two hours motionless in the 
damp meadow-grass before Mrs. Ro- 
bert returned and settled comfortably 
on her neglected treasures. 

Sometimes a nest will be discovered 
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which seems impossible to take, but 
where there’s a will there’s a way, and 
few indeed are the nests actually be- 
yond the reach of the bird-photogra- 
pher and his camera. Quite recently I 
found a rose-breasted grosbeak nes- 
tled in her frail home on the slender, 
horizontal limb of a young beech, full 
twenty feet above the ground. To ob- 
tain a picture seemed at first out of the 
question, but the very difficulty of the 
feat made me more anxious to accom- 
plish it. Climbing a nearby oak, I cut 
two long branches, and binding them 
together placed one end resting within 
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Strangely enough, it is not always 
the more rare and shy birds which are 
most difficult to photograph, but, on 
the contrary, very common = and 
usually unsuspicious species, when ap- 
proached with photographic intent, are 
exceedingly wary. This is the case 
with our familiar robin, and also with 
the kingbird or bee-martin. Time and 
again have I spent an entire afternoon 
endeavoring to photograph this saucy 
flycatcher, but without avail, and it is 
only very recently that I succeeded in 
inducing one to sit for his portrait, and 
even he condescended to do so only 
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a few inches of the nest, the other on a 
branch by my side. Focussing my 
camera at eight feet, I set the shutter, 
drew the slide and pushed it slowly 
down the extemporized bridge to- 
wards the grosbeak’s home. A leafy 
oak branch concealed the suspicious- 
looking contrivance, and a_ slender 
string, dangling below, served as a 
means to spring the shutter when the 
parent at last returned. Altogether the 
operation occupied fully three hours, 
but the result well rewarded me for my 
time and labor. A little later I ob- 
tained the mother grosbeak’s portrait 
in much the same manner. 


itz 


fatherly 
aroused and I disturbed the peace of 


when his solicitude was 
his young family. On the other hand, 
blue jays, which are notoriously wild, 
I have had no difficulty with, provided 
the time chosen was late summer or 
early autumn. I find that at this sea- 
son they readily approach within range 
of my lens if their cries are imitated 
while in hiding. Many birds have hab- 
its which greatly facilitate matters once 
they are learned. 

While in Bermuda, I endeavored to 
photograph the beautiful long-tailed 
tropic-birds, but met with many dif- 
ficulties, These birds nest in deep 
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holes in the rocks and cliffs, and while 
the birds are very tame and will permit 
themselves to be pulled off their nests 
without trying to escape, the deep 
shadow of the holes renders anything 
but long-time exposures impossible. I 
liad almost despaired of getting any 
satisfactory pictures when I happened 
to discover that they had a habit of 
dozing during certain hours of the day. 
At these times they appeared so exces- 
sively drowsy that when disturbed 
they merely fluttered about for a few 
moments ere resuming their siesta. 
Once this peculiarity was discovered 
my task was simple, and in the end I 
felt fully repaid for the many days 
spent studying them. 

It is practically impossible to win the 
confidence of many species of birds. 
This is particularly noticeable in the 
case of game birds, as woodcock, quail, 
grouse, etc. Such birds become so 
thoroughly imbued with fear of man 
during the hunting season that their 
one idea at sight of a human being is 


to keep as far away as possible, but 
even these may occasionally be photo- 
graphed when some lucky chance fa- 
vors. During midsummer the quail (es- 
pecially the fully grown young), are fre- 
quently quite tame, and by a little ju- 
dicious use of grain in the spots they 
frequent, a person may somewhat 
overcome their inborn fear. Many 
nocturnal birds, as the nighthawk and 


- whippoorwill, are seldom seen except 


when on their nests, or rather eggs, for 
neither species constructs any nest 
whatever, the nighthawk laying her 
two gray eggs on a bare rock in field 
or meadow, while the whippoorwill de- 
posits her glossy, white and lilac treas- 
ures on the fallen leaves in open wood- 
land. When flushed from the eggs 
these birds simulate lameness or injury 
and flutter about in a very distressing 
manner as they endeavor to attract 
your attention from their eggs. If you 
remain quietly in the neighborhood 
they return very soon, and seem to 
have but little fear of a camera placed 
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near their home. Young birds in their 
nests are charming subjects after they 
have their eyes open and their tender 
skin is hidden by budding feathers. 
They are not so easy as they would 
seem, however, for they are wriggling, 
palpitating little creatures, and their 
fuzzy down fails to give the sharp out- 
lines and distinct lights and shadows 
of the adult birds. 

Perhaps no birds afford better op- 
portunities to the bird photographer 
than the owls, owing to their well- 
known habit of dozing during the day. 
At this time they resort to the heavy 
shade of evergreens, and can usually 
be approached without difficulty. Quite 
often they are so drowsy that a short 
time-exposure can be given, which is 
frequently a necessity in the situations 
they frequent. Whereas, some species 
—as the little screech-owl—are often 
to be met with in orchards and in the 
vicinity of farmhouses, others inhabit 
only the heaviest forests, while still 
others are wanderers from the wilds of 
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northern Canada, and to be found only 
during the coldest winter months. The 
tiniest of all our species—the saw- 
whet or Acadian owl, although a 
resident in New England, is most 
abundant in cold weather. They are 
unsuspicious little fellows and seem to 
enjoy posing. An individual of this 
species allowed me to secure ten differ- 
ent portraits, and then, apparently con- 
sidering he had done enough in the in- 
terests of science, dropped off to sleep, 
whereupon I completed the series with 
a picture of my _ obliging model 
wrapped in slumber. 

Often when afield in search of 
feathered subjects you will meet with 
mammals, reptiles and even insects 
well worthy of a photograph. Squir- 
rels, both gray and red, are far easier 
to take than any bird, owing to their 
habit of standing motionless for a mo- 
ment to stare at the intruder. Our lit- 
tle cotton-tail rabbit has the bump of 
curiosity well developed, and will often 
stand stock still for minutes at a time 
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if some odd noise is made, as for ex- 
ample, a low whistle. 

Snakes, too, make interesting pic- 
tures, and are fairly easy to secure, 
while nothing is more beautiful than 
some large, handsome butterfly resting 
on a wayside wild flower. 

All seasons of the year are harvest 
time for the bird-photographer, but 
spring and autumn are the most favor- 
able. Then, not only are the residents 
more numerous, but a host of migra- 
tory species on their way north or 
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south afford many a chance for valu- 
able and interesting pictures. The 
Peabody-bird or white-throated spar- 
row, the fox-sparrow, the jaunty winter 
wren, the hermit and the olive-backed 
thrushes and many others fill the 
woods with life and music, and coming 
from a region undisturbed by man, 
are fearless and sociable. Even dreary 
winter must not be neglected, for 
only at that season can one expect to 
find snow-buntings, crossbills, siskins 
and others from the Arctic regions. 
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* How Tuskegee Does Its Work * 


By BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


1881, about three years 
after I had graduated from 
the Hampton Institute, and 
while I was employed there 
as a teacher for the Indian 
boys at the Institute, the Legislature 
of Alabama decided to make an ap- 
propriation to assist in establishing 
a school for colored pupils in the 
county town of Tuskegee, in Macon 
County, in that state. The late 
General S. C. Armstrong, who was 
then at the head of the Hampton 
school, was consulted by the gentle- 
men in Alabama who had the manage- 
ment of the new school in that state in 
charge. General Armstrong recom- 
mended me for the position of princi- 


pal, the place was offered to me, and 
I accepted it. Tuskegee is in the 
“Black Belt of the South,” where the 
members of my race outnumber the 
whites in some counties by six to one. 

When I reached Tuskegee I found 
that although money had been appro- 
priated to pay the salary of the teacher 
of the school, nothing had been done in 
the way of providing a building. The 
use of an old negro church and a 
shanty was secured—hardly a shelter 
from the elements,—and into the 
church, on the Fourth of July, 1881, I 
gathered thirty men and women as 
pupils. That was the nucleus from 
which has been developed in twenty 
years an institution owning and occu- 
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pying over forty buildings—all, except 
the three first, built by the students as 
a part‘of their industrial education— 
and possessed of twenty-seven hundred 
acres of land, several hundred head of 
live stock, farming implements and 
other property, altogether valued at 
$350,000, on all of which there is no 
mortgage or claim whatsoever. In 
addition to this the institution has an 
endowment fund of $280,000, and 
twenty-five thousand acres of mineral 
land given it by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the proceeds of which, when 


sold, will be added to the endowment~ 


fund. 

The thirty students have increased to 
more than a thousand each year, and 
where at first I taught alone, there are 
now nearly one hundred teachers and 
instructors, all colored men and wo- 
men; for there is no one connected 
with the school, except some members 
of the Board of Trustees and one or 
two persons not resident at the school, 
who is not of the race which the insti- 
tution is designed to educate. 

The little school in the old church 
grew rapidly. The pupils were men 
and women, earnest, determined to 
have an education at the cost of any 
hardship. One of the first pupils was a 
man fifty years of age, the pastor of one 
of the colored churches in the town. 
One of our graduates in last year’s 
class was a woman still older than that, 
who came to the school and remained 
for a course of training there that she 
might be better able to go out into 
the country districts and instruct the 
people of her race. I had not taught 
the school many months before I be- 
came convinced that I could not obtain 
the results I wanted unless I could 
have a closer influence on the pupils 
than was possible during the hours of 
the school day. They needed to be 
taught many things besides books. In 
short, they needed to be taught how to 
live. 

Before the school had been in exist- 
ence a vear a plantation of about one 
hundred acres, situated a mile from 
town, was offered for sale for $500. A 
friend at Hampton loaned me the nec- 
essary money. I bought the place and 
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moved the school on to it. At first we 
occupied what few outbuildings had 
been left on the place after a fire which 
had destroyed the plantation house. 
The number of pupils increased so rap- 
idly that one day, as a last resort, I was 
obliged to utilize as a class room an old 
hen-house. From the first I was re- 
solved that we would not have done for 
us anything which we could do for our- 
selves, and when we came to erect our 
first large building, a three-story wood- 
en building, which we named. Porter 
Hall, the students did nearly all the 
work themselves, from the digging of 
the foundation. When we began to 
plan for another large building, I de- 
termined it should be of brick, as more 
permanent. We opened up a clay pit 
on the plantation, made our own brick 
—after some discouraging experiments 
—and built Alabama Halli, now one of 
the dormitories for girls. 

Perhaps I cannot explain in any bet- 
ter way how Tuskegee Institute does 
its work than by giving a brief descrip- 
tion of the grounds and buildings, as 
one who visits the school now finds 
them, together with an account of the 
daily work going on there. If one en- 
ters the grounds at the gate nearest 
Tuskegee, he sees first two brick build- 
ings which were used for shops before 
the Trades Buildings were erected, but 
which have now been converted into 
dormitories for boys. The bricks in 
the walls of these buildings are rough: 
they were made by hand, back in the 
days before we had the brick-making 
machine which is installed at the brick- 
yard now. Adjoining one of these 
buildings is the foundry, in which the 
classes in machine work do practical 
work in making castings. Pieces of 
heavy machinery are brought to us for 
repair from many miles around. 

A little further inside the grounds are 
the school’s sawmill, machina shop and 
electric lighting plant. All of the lumber 
used about the place is sawed in this 
mill, and the stout young meri who are 
at work there are learning the sawyer's 
trade as the one by which they expect 
to earn their living. The mill also does 
a good jobbing business for the people 
in the surrounding country. The class 
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in the machine shop usually numbers 
about thirty. This is a favorite trade, 
and there are always more applicants 
to enter the class than can be accom- 
modated. The course requires three 
years to complete, and, besides lathe 
work and tool work in the shop and 
founding, it comprises steam-heating, 
plumbing and such branches. A num- 
ber of our buildings, including the 
chapel, are now heated by steam, and 
the apparatus has all been 
put in by students. The 
men in this division also 
have practice in running 
the various steam engines 
about the place, and sev- 
eral of these small- 
er engines have 
been built by stu- 
dents. The main 
power for the 
school’s. shops is 
furnished by a fine 
125 horse-power 
engine, given to 
us by the late Mr. 
C. P. Huntington, 
only a short time 
before his death. 
All of our princi- 
pal buildings are 
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undenominational school—not_ theo- 
logical at all—which aims to train men 
and women to do religious work among 
the colored people. As is the case in 
the other departments of the school, the 
students are trainel to teach the need 
and dignity of labor by practice as well 
as by precept. Many of the students in 
this department expect to fit them- 
selves only to do missionary or Sunday 
school work, but among the men who 
have been graduated as 
preachers a large pro- 
portion combine some 
trade with the profes- 
sion of preaching. Sev- 
eral of them are farm- 
ers, one is a painter, 
one a tailor, and _ still 

another a brick 


mason. 

Beyond Phelps 
Hall is a_ small 
wooden _ building 


which was the resi- 
dence of the prin- 
cipal of the school 
for several years, 
and which is now 
used temporarily 
as a library and 
reading-room. <A 


now lighted by few months ago 
electricity manu- Mr. Andrew Car- 
factured by our- : negie gave the 
selves. “Th 4 entire These students tramped three hundred miles to aciocl es 000 ‘es 
: : eee each Tuskegee and ducation. ; ; : 

work of wiring the i at jae esi sae furnish the ma- 


grounds and buildings, putting in the 
apparatus and running the machinery, 
was done by students, under the direc- 
tion of a competent instructor in the 
science. 

Passing down the main driveway of 
the grounds, the visitor sees on the 
right hand side Olivia Davidson Hall, 
a three-story brick dormitory for boys, 
and on the left-hand side Science Hall, 
a three-story brick building used for 
recitation rooms. The next two large 
buildings are Porter Hall, now used for 
some of the executive offices and for 
recitation rooms, and the Phelps Hall 
Bible Training School, a three-story 
wooden building given by some friends 
of the school in New York, and occu- 
pied by the Bible School. This is an 


-mitory for girls. 


terial for a library building, and the 
students are now erecting this build- 
ing on a beautiful location just be- 
yond the temporary library. While 
I have been writing this article word 
has been received from Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, that he would give the 
money to build a large brick dormi- 
tory for boys, something which the 
school has greatly been in need of. 

In front of the library the driveway 
divides, and one half leads down past 
Alabama Hall, a four-story brick dor- 
The dining-rooms 
are in this building, capable of seating 
eight hundred students at once. The 
teachers’ dining-room, in the same 
building, has accommodations for one 
hundred persons. Except in the case 


of the head cooks and.the persons in 
charge of the dining-rooms, the stu- 
dents do all of the work, the best meth- 
ods of housekeeping being looked upon 
as one of the most practical subjects 
which can be taught here. In Alabama 
Hall, also, are the rooms of Mrs. Bruce, 
the lady principal of the school. Mrs. 
Bruce is the widow of the late ex-Sena- 
tor and Registrar of the United States 
Treasury, B. K. Bruce. Her liberal 
education and long residence in Wash- 
ington have fitted her admirably to be 
of benefit to the young women who 
come in contact with her at Tuskegee. 

Beyond Alabama Hall are two small 
wooden dormitories for girls, and 
Huntington Hall, a large and beautiful 
three-story brick dormitory for girls, 
given by Mrs. C. P. Huntington, of 
New York. Near Huntington Hall is 
the Parker Memorial Home, the gift of 
some friends of the school in Brooklyn. 
This is a large, modern cottage house, 
completely furnished, even to the 
kitchen, dining-room and_ laundry. 
This is the home of the young women 
of the senior class each year, in order 
that they may have practical experi- 
ence in the best methods of housekeep- 
ing. The benefit of a vear’s life in such 
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a house as this for these 
young women, some. of 
whom each year are pretty 
sure to have come from 
one-room cabin homes, can hardly be 
over-estimated. 

On a little hill beyond this group of 
buildings, and at some little distance, 
so as to be sufficiently removed from 
the rest of the school, there is being 
erected a commodious and convenient 
hospital, given by a friend of the school 
in New England. Such a building as 
this has been needed by the school for 
a long time, the only hospital accom- 
modations previous to this having been 
two small wooden houses. The indus- 
try of caring for the sick is a favorite 
one with the students, and one of the 
most profitable which the school 
teaches. The applications to enter this 
class have been many more than, so 
far, it has been possible to accommo- 
date, nor has the Institute been able 
to begin to supply the calls made upon 
it for trained nurses. The course in 
this department is very thorough, re- 
quiring three years to complete. The 
hospital and training school are in 
charge of a resident physician who was 
a graduate of this school and, later, of 
Meharry Medical College. In addition 
to their regular work at the school, the 
students in the senior year in the nurse- 
training school have frequent opportu- 
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nities for employment under the direc- 
tion of the white physicians of the 
county in their regular practice. Grad- 
uates of this department are doing par- 
ticularly satisfactory work in various 
parts of the South. 

Returning to the main avenue, the 
next large building is the Slater-Arm- 
strong Memorial Agricultural Building. 
Practical farming is looked upon as 
one of the most important things which 
Tuskegee Institute can teach. The 
school seeks to give such training as 
will make the colored people not only 
willing to remain in the country dis- 
tricts, but anxious to do so. Asa gen- 
eral thing, the colored man is at his 
best in the country districts, where he 
is kept away from the demoralizing in- 
fluences of city life. The only way to 
keep the colored man in the country is 
to give him first-class agricultural 
training, to teach him to see in farm 
life not drudgery and degradation, but 
beauty and dignity. Seven hundred 
acres of land are cultivated each year 
by the young men of the school, under 
the direction of thoroughly competent 
men. All the produce of the farm is 
consumed by the studentsand teachers. 
The school has a vineyard and large 
orchards. Forty-three hundred peach 
trees. were set out last year. During 
the summer vacation a steam canning 
plant is operated, in which as many as 
five thousand gallons of fruitand vege- 
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tables are frequently put up for the use 
of the school later in the year. This 
not only preserves the fruit and teaches 
a class of students the art of canning, 
but furnishes profitable work for a 
number of persons who prefer to re- 
main at the school through the vaca- 
tion. In addition to the young men 
who are being trained in farming, a 
number of young women now have in- 
struction each year in light outdoor 
work. This is not mere theory; the 
girls do practical work in market gar- 
dening, the care of lawns and flower- 
beds, horticulture and bee-keeping, and 
take all the care of the school’s large 
poultry house and yards. In the warm 
Southern climate it is an advantage for 
women to be trained in these indus- 
tries, and thereby gain a knowledge 
which will enable them to command a 
good living, and at the same time be 
much of the day in the healthful out- 
door air. 
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Just beyond the Agricultural Build- 
ing are the two Trades Buildings, one 
or men and the other for women. Both 
are of brick, large, convenient and well 
furnished for teaching the trades. In 
addition to the trades which I have al- 
ready mentioned, and to agriculture in 
all its branches, including dairying, the 
students at Tuskegee are taught black- 
smithing, carpentry, harness and sad- 
dle making and carriage trimming, 
architectural, mechanical and free-hand 
drawing, painting, plastering, plumb- 
ing, printing, shoemaking, tailoring, 
tinsmithing, wheelwrighting, joiner 


work, cooking, sewing, dressmaking, 
millinery, laundering, mattress-making 
and cooking. All the vehicles used on 
the place are built by the students, in- 
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cluding lumber wagons, carts, double 
and single carriages and buggies. Not 
only do the students do all the carpen- 
ter work connected with the erection of 
the buildings about the grounds, but 
they also make all the furniture used in 
the various rooms; no small task, when 
it is remembered that nine-tenths of all 
the students live upon the school 
grounds. A class of young women 
learning mattress making and up- 
holstery find constant employment. 

Beyond the Trades Buildings is the 
Chapel, a handsome brick building. 
capable of seating over two thousand 
persons. It was in this building that 
President McKinley spoke when he 
visited Tuskegee two years ago, and 
the sessions of the Tuskegee Negro 

Conference are held here, as 
are also all of the devotional 
exercises of the school. This 
building illustrates well the 
work which the students do in 
their industrial training. The 
students dug out the earth and 

laid the foundations. One mil- 

ion, two hundred thousand 

bricks were used in the walls. 

They were all made by stu- 

dents in the school’s brick- 

yard, and laid by other stu- 
dents.- The plans for the build- 
ing were drawn by the school’s 
instructor in architectural 
drawing. The carpentry classes 
put on the roof and did the 
woodwork. The pews were 
made in the joiner shop, after 

a model designed by one of 

the students. ° The steam-heat- 

ing apparatus and_ electric 
. lighting fixtures were put in 
by students. 

Extending along a dry and 
well-drained ridge of land, be- 
yond the other building. of the 
school, are the barns, dairy, 
poultry house and piggery. 
The school has about seven 
hundred hogs and pigs, and 
about twothundred cows. The 
dairy supplies all the butter, 


Three graduates and an instructor who have been sent to Africa 
by the German Government to teach cotton growing to the 
natives who are the descendents of their own ancestors. 


cream, milk and ‘buttermilk 
which the’school and‘ teachers’ 
families use. Dairying is 
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taught to a class of young men and _he was just about as black as it is pos- 
young women. In this, as in all sible for any one to be. Nevertheless, 
the classes, special care is taken not we sent him on to apply for the place. 
only to teach the : 
students how to use 
modern machinery, 
but also how. to 
make butter and 
cheese in small 
quantities, as they 
should be made on 
the small planta- 
tions, where only a 
few cows are kept. 
Some time ago 
there came informa- 
tion to us that the 
owners of a certain 
creamery wanted to 
hire a manager. We 
had just graduated 
a young man who 
was perfectly com- 
petent in every way 
to fill the place, but Negro carpentry ; old style. 
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When he came to see the owners of the That would never do. We do not want 
creamery and tell them his errand, they a colored man.” 
said: “But you are a colored man. Our man decline< to talk about any 
color except butter 
color, and so they 
talked, the men 
about color and he 
about butter. 
Finally, something 
that he said attract- 
ed their attention so 
much that they told 
him he might stay 
and run the cream- 
ery for a fortnight, 
although they still 
assured him that it 
was out of the ques- 
tion for them to 
hire a colored man 
as a manager. 
When the returns 
for the first week’s 
shipment of butter 
Negro carpentry ; new style. came back it was 
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found that the butter which the Tuske- 
gee man had made had sold for two 
cents a pound more than any product 
of the creamery had ever before sold 
for. The owners said: ‘Why, now, 
this is very singular!’ and waited for 
the next week. 

When the returns for the second 
week came, and it was found that the 
butter had sold for a cent a pound more 
than the week before—three cents 
more than the creamery’s record before 
our man took hold of it—the men who 
owned the establishment didn’t stop to 
say anything. They just hired that man 
as quick as they could. The extra three 
cents a pound which he could get for 
his butter had knocked every particle 
of color out of his skin, so far as those 
men were concerned. 
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That is what we as 
a race must do—learn 
to do a common thing 
in an uncommon 
manner, and then 
there will be a de- 
mand for our services. 
The work which 
the young men and 
women do not only 
teaches them some 
useful industry — in 
many cases the trade 
which they will follow 
later in life—but it 
also enables them to 
pay a part or all of 
their expenses at the 
school. The charge 
made _ for board, 
room, laundry, fuel 
and lights is only $10 
a month, but, small as 
’ this sum is, it would 
be beyond the means 
of many if they could 
not work in some 
way to earn a part of 
it. All students are 
allowed regular 
wages, fixed accord- 
ing to the ability of 
the individual and the 
nature of the work. 
Those who are called 
“work — students” — 
and this includes more than half the 
entire number—work during the day 
and attend school two hours each even- 
ing. The balance of their wages above 
their expenses is put to their credit in 
the school’s treasury and becomes a 
fund on which they can draw later when 
they become day students. Usually 
one or two year’s hard work in this way 
will enable a student to accumulate 
enough credit to carry him or her 
through the rest- of the course with 
what they are able to earn in their ' 
spare time. All students, no matter 
what their condition, work at some 
trade. 

At first the students were not anx- 
ious for industrial training. They were 
apt-to think that getting an education 
meant acquiring a smattering of Latin 
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and Greek, and that its chief end was to 
enable one to live a life of ease. The 
mass of the negro race is coming to see 
now, however, that there must be a 
firm foundation laid in industry, the 
ownership of property and right habits 
of living. The students of to-day seek 
industrial education. 

Because I speak so warmly in favor 
of industrial education, I would not 
have it understood that- I undervalue 
academic training. I would have every 
pupil get all the mental training his 
pocketbook and time will allow. The 
race needs professional men and wo- 
men. But I maintain, with all the em- 
phasis that I can employ, that the rank 
and file must have industrial training 
before the race can come to possess 
that general prosperity which is needed 
to properly support a professional class. 
Our aim at Tuskegee Institute is to so 
balance mental, moral and religious 
training as to best meet the needs of 
each student. Our normal depart- 
ment graduates a large class of 
teachers each year who have had 
the advantage of practical teaching 
under a competent normal teacher 
in our training school, a primary 
school to which about two hundred 
children from negro homes in the 
community come. A friend of the 
school in New England has recently 


given us the money with which to 
build a new training school build- 
ing, something we greatly need. 
We are going to try to make the 
education of the little children in 
this building practical training for 
the life they will lead after they 
leave the school. In addition to the 
other facilities for modern training- 
school work there will be three acres 
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of land around the schoolhouse, which, 
by the way, is not to be called by that 
formal term, but, instead of that, ‘“‘The 
Children’s House.” ‘This land will 
be laid off into gardens, and the chil- 
dren will learn here the cultivation of 
fruits, vegetables, cotton and all the 
crops suitable to this climate. 

The teachers from our normal school 
go out to work among the people of 
their race, often in the most neglected 
country districts, where, in a log hut or 
even a brush arbor, they begin to build 
up a school which is to become a cen- 
ter of light for all that district. Such 
are the schools of Mr. William J. Ed- 
wards, at Snow Hill; of Miss Cornelia 
Bowen, at Mt. Meigs; of Miss Anna 
Davis, on the Russell plantation, and of 
numerous others. These teachers do 
much more than instruct the chil- 
dren of the community in books; they 
teach the fathers, and mothers, too, and 
teach not only books, but how to work, 
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how to live. Tuskegee cannot begin 
to supply the demands made upon the 
Institute for teachers. Graduates 
of the industrial department of the 
school are not only scattered all over 
the South, but have been sent for and 
are now at work in the West Indies and 
in Africa. Recently four young men, 
three of them graduates of the school 
and one an instructor, were hired by 
the German Government to go to the 
German colony on the west coast of 
Africa to teach the most improved 
methods of cotton raising to the natives 
there. They carried with them one 
hundred and fifty bushels of cotton 
sced, a gin of latest pattern, lumber 
wagons—made in the Tuskegee shops 
by the students—agricultural tools and 
vegetable seeds. Two of the men were 
graduates of the agricultural depart- 
ment. The third was a graduate of the 
mechanical department, who went to 
build the gin house and such other 
buildings as may be needed, to keep 
the tools in repair, and to teach the na- 
‘tives to do this kind of work for them- 
selves. The German colony to which 
they go lies between Ashantee and 
Dahomey, and is in that part of Africa 
from which more slaves were brought 
to this country than from any other. 
Doubtless the ancestors of all these 
men came from there. In the case of 
two of them, it is known that they did. 
The three younger men of the party 
expect to spend the rest of their lives 
in Africa. They feel that it is a life- 
work which they have undertaken, and 
rejoice in this opportunity to do indus- 
trial missionary work. As one of them 
said the day before they sailed: “I am 
glad that I can go back to my old home 
to carry there some part of the good 
which my race has learned in America.” 
I think no other one sentiment is so 
manifest among the students at Tus- 
kegee as this desire to pass on to others 
of their race the help which they have 
received. Graduates and students are 
continually refusing tempting offers to 
work for profitable wages at the trades 
which they have learned, or refusing 
positions as teachers in well-established 
schools, because they feel that the un- 
trained masses of the race, the neglect- 
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ed country districts, need them more. 
In addition to the graduates of the 
school there are three thousand or 
more students who have been at the 
Institute for a year or more, but who 
have not been able to remain to com- 
plete the course, who are also doing 
good work. It is not possible to reach 
the neglected negro people of the 
South by any direct agency which shall 
lift them up, but it is possible to send 
them among trained, earnest men and 
women who will live among them and 
teach them how to lift themselves up. 
It is by such representatives as these 
teachers that I wish the race might be 
judged, and not by those who are in the 
penitentiaries or idle in the streets of 
the cities. Other races are judged by 
their best. Why should not my race 
be judged in the same way? 

I think no one can come to Tuskegee 
and not say that the work which we are 
doing there is a practical one. We 
have the opportunity and the agents to 
do the work. All that we need is the 
money to supply us with materials. 
The students pay, as I have said, $10 a 
month, either in money or work, for 
their board and lodging, but the tui- 
tion of $50 a year, few, 1f any of them, 
can afford to pay as yet. Where money 
is given for buildings, practically all of 
it can be applied to the purchase of ma- 
terials, since the students do all the 
work. The current expenses of the 
school are about $100,000 a year. The 
State of Alabama allows $4,500 a year 
towards the support of the school, and 
about $12,000 comes annually from the 
Slater fund. The greater portion of 
the rest of the money needed must be 
secured from persons interested in the 
carrying on of the work. Most earnest 
effort is constantly being made to raise 
the endowment fund to at least 
$500,000. It is the wish of all inter- 
ested in the institution to have this fund 
increased to an amount so that the in- 
come from it will relieve the manage- 
ment from the labor and anxiety con- 
nected with raising the large additional 
sum necessaryeach year. Thehandling 
of the endowment fund is in the hands 
of Mr. William H. Baldwin, Jr., and 
Mr. J. G. Phelps Stokes, of New York. 
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~ THE BAD MAN. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


By E. HOUGH, Author of ** The Story of a Cowboy,’’ Etc. 


N the little village of Rae- 
burn, in the lower portion 
of the* State of Indiana, 
William Harrison might, 
perhaps, have been called 

one of the leading citizens. At least he 

might certainly have been called a 

prominent citizen, for of the twenty- 

five hundred souls who made the popu- 
lation of that ordinarily quiet com- 
munity there was none more often in 
the public eye than he. A few of his 
more intimate friends ventured to call 
him “Bill” Harrison. © The clerk of 
the court always calléd him William 

Harrison. “William Harrison! Wil- 

liam -Harrison! William Harrison! 

Come’ into court.” This was what the 

clerk cried out when, for one reason 

or another, as witness or as prisoner, 
the honorable Circuit Court of Wey- 
mouth County had occasion for the 
presence of this prominent citizen. No 
man of his town or country had ever 
been more often in jail, or more 
clearly belonged there, even when that 
was not his abode. Truculent, coarse, 
and generally pestiferous, William 

Harrison, or “Bill” Harrison, or “Mr. 

William Harrison” (as he always 

signed his own name), was a gentle- 

man of whom Raeburn would gladly 
have rid itself, reputation and all. 

The personal occupation of Mr. 
Harrison was nominally that of a liv- 
ery stable owner. More or less ac- 
quainted with horses from his youth 
up, Mr. Harrison affected a _ cer- 
tain horsiness of habit in his daily 
walk. Familiar enough was his figure 
on the streets of Raeburn on almost 


any summer day. Fairly gigantic in 
stature, standing six feet two, broad 
shouldered, large boned and clad on 
with a muscular’ fabric of iron-like 
firmness, William Harrison was a man 
fit to fairly fillthe eye in a certain way. 
He was dressed always, summer or 
winter, in the same costume. Into a 
pair of coarse boots were thrust his 
full black trousers. . His coat was long 
and black, cut originally somewhat 
after the pattern of the clerical frock, 
but never fastened, and allowed to 
hang loosely open at the frorit. His 
waistcoat, if, indeed, he wore one, was 
never visible. Over the front of his 
person there swelled and billowed a 
vast white shirt front, bulging out 
widely at the waistband, and none too 
clean, by reason of Mr. Harrison's 
personal fondness for tobacco. The 
sleeves of the shirt extended below 
the wrist-Lands, and Mr. Harrison 
turned up his deep white cuffs about 
the edge of his coat sleeves. Upon 
his head he wore a _ wide-brimmed 
black hat, and in his hand he always 
carried a long whip. Clergyman 
turned into horse-trader, you. might 
have thought him, and horse-trader 
turned into ruffan you must have clas- 
sified him had you lived in Raeburn. 
When the village, under the local 
option act, joined the ranks of the 
prohibition communities, a new field 
of industry opened up before Mr. 
Harrison. He did net abandon his 
livery stable, nor abate his proclivity 
for trading horses; he did not alter 
his costume in any item, nor allow the 
whip to depart from his good right 
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hand. He was still William Harrison, 
horseman; yet it became generally 
known of all men, thirsty farmers in- 
cluded, that if one needed an original 
package of more or less virulent 
liquor, the same could be obtained at 
the livery stable of William Harrison. 
Indeed, it might be obtained without 
the trouble of going so far as the liv- 
ery stable. Mr. 
Harrison com- 
monly carried 
a bottle upon 
either side of 
his long-tailed 
frock coat. It 
was saidofhim § 
that he carried 
whiskey in his 
bootlegs, but 
this statement 
never found 
substantiation, 
wide and am- 
ple as was the 
pattern of his 
footwear. 
Patience and 
diligence alone 
will bring suc- 
cess to almost 
any man, and 
back of his na- 
tive patience 
and _ diligence 
in thrashing 
his fellow-men 
there lay a cer- 
tain crude tal- 
ent in the character of Mr. Harrison. 
He had whipped every man in Raeburn 
who had the temerity to challenge him 
te personal combat, and this statement 
applied to his entire life subsequent to 
the age of seventeen years. He glor- 
ied in personal combat, and hurried 
to the fray as doth the steed whose 
neck is clothed in thunder. Little by 
little his reputation spread to the lim- 
its of his county, and even into other 
counties. Year by year the area of 
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his subjugated provinces spread con- 
tinuously. 

It would be wearisome and a bit 
cruel to describe in detail the history 
of Mr. Harrison’s life of strenuous- 
ness. When he first went to school 


he made it his personal business to 
whip every boy of any size in the 
whole school. 


He graduated, after 
whipping one 
teacher after 
another as fast 
as they could 
be — supplied. 
He grew old 
enough to at- 
tend the coun- 
\’ try dances,and 


his career his 
reputation 
made_ rapid 


never did he 
attend a social 
occasion of 
this nature 
without _ pick- 
ing out the 
young man 
then and there 
esteemed to be © 
the best fighter 
and adminis- 
tering to hima 
most thorough 
physical drub- 
bing. From 
country dances 
to town elections he went by easy 
stages. Raeburn would have scorned 
the intimation that there was any 
intimidation at her polls; yet, hardy 
indeed must have been the voter 
who did not follow the delicate sug- 
gestion of Mr. Harrison as he leaned 
idly against the gate near the polling 
place. At the county fairs he was a 
regular attendant by reason of his vo- 
cation, and did there appear at any 
fair a gentleman of stature and self- 
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at this stage of ~ 


advances, for — 
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assertion from any quarter of the land, 
him Mr. Harrison was sure to pleas- 
antly accost, always with the same re- 
sults. In rough-and-tumble fighting, 
the tremendous stature of the man 
and his sheer animal strength gave 
him a marked advantage over prac- 
tically every man he met. He knew 
no such thing as timidity or hesita- 
tion, simply from the fact that he had 
been accustomed from his boyhood to 
physical domination over his fellows. 
Business men of the town addressed 
the bad man with a certain easy famil- 
iarity, each anxious enough to be ac- 
counted his friend. Yet the business 
and social community of the village of 
Raeburn would have hailed with joy 
the news that William Harrison was 
to be seen no more forever within its 
gates. Socially speaking, the family 
of Harrison was not recognized in 
Raeburn. The mother of this heavy- 


handed warrior dwelt somewhere in the | 


rear of the livery stable. She was not 
sought out by the ladies of Raeburn, 
nor was her stalwart son invited to the 
little social functions of the burg. This 
mattered not to Mr. Harrison. He 
stalked through life as he stalked 
down the street of the village, stark 
and unconcerned. 

There came a time, as it comes to all 
men, when the stern heart of Mr. Har- 
rison was touched by the soft impulse 
of love. The immediate object of his 
affections was a comely young farmer 
girl who dwelt a few miles outside of 
the village limits. Minnie Adams was 
her name, but Mr. Harrison shortly 
spoke of her only as “Min,” publicly 
declaring his affection for “Min,” and 
his intention of marrying her at an 
early date, which latter threat he, in- 
deed, fulfilled, “Min” herself submit- 
ting meekly, as did most of the popula- 
tion of that region, to the dictates of the 
lord and master of the land. 

In all his violent deeds, Harrison 
had never been known to resort to 
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the use of weapons. He fought sim- 
ply with the tools that nature had 
given him, and able indeed at rough 
and tumble must be the man who 
would oppose him. Under the creed 
of the country, he was commonly met 
at his own terms, and as commonly 
he was victorious. Once upon a time 
it occurred to one of his former vic- 
tims, a former suitor, also, for the 
hand of Minnie Adams, James Bab- 
cock by name, that science might sup- 
ply to a man that in which nature had 
failed to endow him. He reasoned out 
that, though the cranium of William 
Harrison might be impervious to the 
human fist in so far as such fist was 
possessed by himself, James Babcock, 
this same cranium might none the less 
be susceptible to the impact of a well- 
‘aimed  brickbat. Accordingly, he 
stepped up behind William Harrison 
one fall day at the county fair and 
tried the effect of his theory in regard 
to the brickbat and the skull. Mr. 
Harrison, smitten to the earth for the 
first time in his career, fell heavily for- 
ward, and for some moments remained 
quite unconscious. His tearful wife, 
“Min,” appeared upon the scene, led 
him to the nearest pump, and for some 
time bathed his wounds. The ex- 
pression of the champion’s counten- 
ance was one of mingled surprise, 
rage and determination. He remarked 
to his wife that he would whale the 
life out of Jim Babcock the next time 
he met him. He did so. 

The jury, in passing upon the case, 
discovered that James Babcock met 
his death at the hands of William Har- 
rison, the specific cause of death be- 
ing that the said Babcock had his 
ribs and breast-bone fractured, ap- 
parently by the knees of his antago- 
nist, who had thrown him to the earth 
and then violently dropped upon him. 
With the finding of the jury Mr. Harri- 
son did not pause to concern himself. 
A fast horse was missing from his liv- 
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ery stable an hour later. “Bill” Har- 
rison, as he now became commonly 
called after his departure, was seen no 
more within the confines of the village 
of Raeburn, or Weymouth County, or 
the State of Indiana. His tearful wife 
joined her unknown mother in the 
mysterious quarters at the back of the 
livery stable. Neither the one nor the 
other ever heard again of William 
Harrison. The latter fled fast and far 
from that which he had left behind. 


wae II. 


The town of Arroyo City, situated 
high up in the mountains of the far-off 
Southwest, was in size and general ar- 
rangement not dissimilar to the village 
of Raeburn, in the State of Indiana. 
Each straggled and wandered away 
ainilessly from the long and ill-kept 
“main street, but in the case of Arroyo 
City the houses lost themselves upon 
tree-covered hillsides, rather than in 
the flat green fields of a farming re- 
gion. In the matter of tin cans, there 
were a thousand in the gullies of Ar- 
royo City to one that Raeburn could 
boast. Of livery stables, the number 
was the same, and of hotels as much 
might be said, there being in each cas€ 
one leading hotel. 

The population of Arroyo City 
turned out to meet the tri-weekly 
stage as much as did the population of 
Raeburn to meet the daily railroad 
train. The men who awaited the com- 
ing of the stage coach were bearded, 
slouchily dressed and careless in man- 
ner, yet of perhaps a better average 
type than-the common depot crowd. 
They talked calmly and carelessly 
among themselves about this, that or 
the other thing as the stage coach 
rolled up to the platform of the Lone 
Star Hotel with its customary flour- 
ish. Yet they ceased talking and per- 
force turned to stare as, upon a cer- 
tain morning, there stepped down 
from the stage the gigantic figure of 
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a man clad in a long black coat, a 
dark black hat and a protruding shirt 
front, with trousers stuffed into his 
capacious bootlegs. The face of this 
man was burnt red by his journey over 
the alkali flats. His hair was a sun- 
burnt brown, his light. moustache 
straggling and irregular. His eve, 
half red and half hazel, what with 
heredity and much fine dust, gazed 
about him in discontent as he first set 
foot upon the soil of the little mining 
camp. “Accustomed to lord it over his 
fellow-citizens, as was plainly shown 
by his demeanor, the new-comer did 
not pay much attention to the crowd 
which gathered near the stage. He 
strode into the hotel office, slammed 
his hat upon a hook, dug his hands 
deep into the much-used wash basin, 
and soon thereafter declared to the 
landlord that he was ready to eat. He 
left upon the hotel register the in- 
scription, “Mr. William Williamson.” 
To any citizen of Raeburn the dis- 
guise would have been but too obvi- 
ous. No counterfeit name could have 
availed to conceal the personality of 
the former Indiana bad man. 

“Bill? Williamson, as he was chris- 
tened in five minutes after his arrival 
in Arroyo City, fell upon his first meal 
there with a vigor of appetite born of 
long stage travel. Yet he found the 
meal not altogether pleasing, and 
minus some adjuncts to which he had 
apparently been personally accus- 
tomed earlier in his life. A heavy 
scowl sat upon his face as he strode 
up to the landlord after his dinner, and 
complained in tones loud enough to be 
heard through the open window, that 
the beef was too tough for any white 
man to eat, and that the bread was not 
good enough for a dog, and that there 
was no butter or milk on the table. 

“T reckon the grub was good 
enough for you, anyhow,” said Peter- 
son, the landlord of the hotel, appar- 
ently willing to argue the matter. Yet 
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there was no argument of conse- 
quence. A few angry words passed, 
and Mr. William Williamson, the lust 
of combat showing in his eye, picked 
up the landlord and threw him over 
his own counter, where he lay wedged 
in between the desk and the chair, his 
feet in close juxtaposition to his coun- 
tenance. Mr. Williamson seemed to 
find nothing disturbing in this little 
matter, but walked on out of doors, 
hands in pocket and his gaze seeking 
for any one who should say him nay. 

The story of the incident at the 
Lone Star Hotel spread rapidly 
through the town. Whiteman, the 
Jew, told it to Jackson, the ranchman, 
and Jackson repeated it to one of his 
cow-punchers who had come into 
town with him, and the latter told it 
to the barber, and the barber told it 
to everybody else. “I reckon we sure 
have got a new bad man in town,” said 
the barber, “and he is real bad, too. 
Fight? He'll fight as quick as he’d 
eat, and he’s so d—d_ industrious 
about fighting that he don’t never think 
to pull his gun. Why, he just grabs 
hold of Peterson like he was a baby 
and throws him over the desk same as 
he would'a bag of potatoes.” 

He did make trouble. Inside of his 
first week in Arroyo City he had 
whipped three men, one of them 
drunk, two of them sober and at their 
best. His method of warfare was so 
peculiar that the public seemed dazed 
and mystified. Never yet had the 
stranger been known to go after his 
gun in the accepted fashion of the 
Arroyo City reasoned 
that if he could fight thus without re- 
sorting to a gun, he would be strictly 
dangerous when he took to firearms. 

The new bad man at Arroyo City 
came to be accepted as one of the cit- 
izens of the town. Naturally, and like 
everybody else, he soon acquired what 
he called a “property” on Baxter 
Mountain, the same “property” con- 
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sisting mainly of an oblong hole 
blasted into the rock of the mountain 
side to a depth somewhat beyond six 
feet. Each man of Arroyo City was 
very jealous of his “property,” and 
each was continually on the lookout 
for some infringement which might 
rob him, in posse, of a certain portion 
of that wealth which he was certain 
the solid earth contained for him. In 
fact, the shaft of Bill Williamson, lo- 
cated high up on Baxter’s, had little 
enough to do with the McDonald loca- 
tion; but Mr. Williamson claimed 
everthing in sight of his shaft, and fell 
into a passion at the thought that any- 
one else might dare to cross his claim. 
None the less, the owners of the Mc- 
Donald claim announced their deter- 
mination of following their lode, 
run where it might. They traced 
it square across the alleged claim 
of Mr. Williamson, and prepared to 
follow out what appeared to be one 
of the few really valuable mineral 
streaks of the district. Hence, 
one morning, as Mr. Williamson 
sat at the mouth of his shaft, breath- 
ing forth fumes of defiance and 
contumely upon all the rest of mining 
mankind, he saw far down the moun- 
tain side a little party approaching, 
composed of McDonald, the red- 
headed county surveyor, a gentleman 
from New Jersey, and a little lawyer, 
all of whom, as later appeared, were 
concerned with the legal posting of 
the McDonald claim. To them ap- 
proached the new bad man of Arroyo 
City, striding down the mountain in 
great leaps, and uttering loud-voiced 
protest at this encroachment on his 
vested rights. Then and there oc- 
curred something new in the life of 
Mr. Williamson, alias Mr. Harrison. 
“Get off my claim, you " 
cried he to the party as he approached ; 
and added to his qualified remarks 
certain others of similarly forcible na- 
ture. To his surprise the party did 
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not fly. Upon the contrary, the red- 
headed surveyor stopped biting at a 
pifion twig and looked at him calmly. 

“What’s the matter with you?” said 
the red-headed surveyor. 

“It’s none of your busi- 
ness what’s the matter with me,” said 
the bad man. “But I want to tell you, 
you don’t come fooling around on my 
property. Now you get out of here, 
and d—d quick, or I'll throw you out.” 

The gentleman from New Jersey 
visibly paled at this situation. The lit- 
tle lawyer pressed forward with a cer- 
tain cynical smile, showing the soul 
of one who joys in tumult. The face 
of the red-headed surveyor flamed 
suddenly into a dark and ominous red. 

“You great big lubber,” said he; 
“you'd better go on about your busi- 
ness, or you'll get into trouble here.” 

The bad man gasped in consterna- 
tion, his rage such that he could only 
stutter, incapable of definite speech. 
Something in the attitude of the other 
man served to give him pause. For 
the first time in his life he hesitated to 
lay violent hands upon a fellow-man. 
Instead he began to bluster, and also 
for the first time in all his life he made 
the threat of using arms. 

“You d—d thieving little cusses,” he 
cried, “if I had a gun here I’d kill the 
whole lot of you.” 

At this remark the little lawyer 
stepped up a shade closer to the red- 
headed surveyor. The face of the lat- 
ter toned down a little in color, and he 
became preternaturally calm. 

“Ts that so, my friend?” said he to 
the bad man. ‘Well, now, I tell you 
what you can do. You just hoof it 
back to town as fast as the Lord'll let 
you. It’s getting towards evening 
now. At 6 o'clock to-morrow morn- 
ing I'll be in the middle of the street, 
not far from Tomlinson’s drug store. 
You see that you come into the street 
somewhere near Whiteman’s. Get 
yourself fixed good and plenty, and 
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when you see me, you turn loose, be- 
cause that’s sure what I’m goin’ to do. 
You can’t interfere with any client of 
mine, and you can’t monkey with me, 
and the quicker you find that out the 
better for everybody here.” 

Upon hearing this sublimely auda- 
cious speech, the new bad man of Ar- 
royo City felt himself unable to say 
whether he was most shocked or 
grieved. He sat down on a rock to 
think it over. The red-headed sur- 
veyor turned away about his work, and 
the three paid little more attention to 
the figure which they ultimately left 
crouched down upon the hillside. 

It was probably the gentleman from 
New Jersey who gave away the news 
of this impending encounter, for cer- 
tainly McDonald himself was not 
guilty of anything so crude, and the 
little lawyer felt himself bound by the 
seal of professional reticence. Yet the 
talk spread slowly, then more rapidly, 
during the evening, until at length it 
became a matter of general conversa- 
tion at the Lone Star. There was a 
consensus of opinion that Arroyo City 
had considerable need for McDonald, 
the surveyor, since he was the only re- 
liable surveyor in Arroyo ’ County; 
whereas, it seemed to have no great 
demand for Williamson. Unknown 
to McDonald, a little party of citizens 
was quietly formed, who decided 
that they would also be present upon 
the street early next morning. 

Williamson, in spite of his known 
character, had picked up a friend or 
so, as seems possible for any sort of 
man to do. Following the custom of 
the time, he shared a little cabin with 
a quasi-partner, a quiet person by the 
name of “Doc,” a tall, slender and 
dark-eyed man, who owed his living 
to his facility at cards. Certain tran- 
sactions of Doc had made him unpop- 
ular in the community, and no one was 
unwilling to see him take to house 
with Williamson, who was also re- 
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garded with a certain coldness. Be- 
tween these two there had sprung up 
a sort of friendship and when William- 
son caine home that night he had some 
one before whom he could pour out 
his woes. Meantime Doc had been 
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The bad man fell orward. 


out upon the street and knew some- 
what of the rumors which were cir- 
culating. Calmy, and in a few words, 
he advised Mr. Williamson to make 
his will that night, explaining to him 


that he would probably not have fur- 
31 
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ther need for mining claims, cross 
lodes or the like. 

“That feller McDonald has got 
sand,” said Doc, and unless you are 
mighty handy with a gun, he’s liable to 
get you. Besides, from what I hear, 
he’s apt to have some considerable 
help, if he needs any. Now, as to you, 
what sort of help have you got?” 

To this there seemed no fitting ans- 
wer. The big bad man underwent a 
revolutionary alteration at that mo- 
ment. Pale asa sheet, convulsed with 
an actual chill, he threw himself down 
upon the bunk and cowered there, the 
very picture of abject terror. Doc 
looked down at him with an amused 
contempt in his eyes. 

“Well, I'll be d—d!” said he. ‘You're 
some different from what I allowed. 
Now, I can’t tell what's the matter 
with you. You surely ain't afraid, are 
you?” His answer was only a groan. 

“Now, personally,” said Doc, 
‘“‘you’ve smashed up plenty of folks in 
your time. I don't see why you didn't 
eat up this little outfit that’s going 
against you. Like enough you ain't 
used to any kind of a gun play. In 
some ways a gun is more dangerous 
than a fist, especially if the fist is on a 
littler man than yourself. It’s a sin- 
gular thing, but I've always noticed 
that a little man can shoot as hard, or 
almost as hard, with the same gun as 
a big man; even as big a man as you 
are, Bill.” 

Williamson turned his face toward 
the wall. r 

“What worries me,’ went on Doc 
in even tones, “is the great and philo- 
sophical question of why you ought to 
mind. Now, certainly, if you don't 
go out on the street in the morning 
and do some shooting, you might as 
well leave this community. Certainly, 
also, you will probably leave this com- 
munity if you do go out there. Then, 
if these quéstions may be considered 
settled that way, what you got left to 
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fret about? We all got to go some- 
time, and it seems to me that any fel- 
ler who has come out to this country 
ought to have thought that whole 
thing out before he came. This ain’t 
no place to study on the folly of hu- 
man life, nor the beauties of nature, 
nor your duties to your fellow man. 
This here place, if I may say it, is 
somewhat swift and decisive in its 
way, and mostly it don’t give a d—n. 
In short, Bill,” went on Doc, “I must 
say to you, that if you come here de- 
liberate to go into the bad-man busi- 
ness, you struck about the worst place 
you ever did see.” 

From the bunk there came but little 
response. “I’m sick,” groaned Wil- 
liamson ; and, indeed, it is likely that he 
suffered from an actual ague. 

“Yes, you're sick; I. know you're 
sick,” said Doc. “I never was sick 
just that way in all my life, but I allow 
I know just how you feel. Now, I'll 
tell you what I’m a goin’ to do, just to 
show you how you ought to act when 
you come to this country, and just to 
show you, too, that as a partner I’m 
a thoroughbred, and no quitter. 

“Tl tell you what you do in the 
morning. You wrap yourself up good 
and warm in your blanket, so you 
won't feel sick, and you sit at the win- 
dow and look down toward Tomlin- 
son's drug store. You can’t quite get 
into my clothes; that’s why I ask you 
to wrap up in the blanket. Now you 
look out of the window good and hard, 
and always remember what you see. 
As for me, why, I’ve lived a heap thus 
far along, and I ain't so very partic- 
ular. Not that I’ve any grudge against 
Mac, for, on the contrary, I think a 
lot of him; but just on general prin- 
ciples, I don’t like for a town to tell 
any one, or any two, of its leadin’ peo- 
ple that it ain’t got no more use for 
them. So you just look out of the 
window to-morrow morning.” 

On the following morning, not long 
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after sun up, there appeared in the 
center of the main street of Arroyo 
City, at a point not far from Tomlin- 
son’s drug store, the compact figure 
of McDonald, the red-headed county 
surveyor. Opposite to hirn, and close 
up to the wall of the nearest adobe, 
stood the little lawyer, whose soul de- 
lighted in strife. He held his hand 
carelessly in his coat pocket. The 
gentleman from New Jersey was no- 
where visible. Yet, singularly enough, 
here and there, close to the walls of 
the adobes which lined the street at 
that point, there might have been seen 
other citizens, standing carelessly, 
some with their waistcoats idly 
opened, some with their hands in their 
pockets, some whittling at a stick or 
twig, and all very much unconcerned. 
The red-headed surveyor also stood 
calmly, with his six-shooter resting 
lightly across his left wrist. 

“It's a long range,” whispered a 
connoisseur, “and Mac’s going to try 
a two-handed shot to begin with.” 

The public interest increased very 
much during the few moments of inac- 
tion which followed this part of the 
little drama. Then, all at once, there 
stepped into the street from beyond 
the corner of the store of Whiteman, 
the Jew, the tall figure of a man clad 
in a long black coat, a broad black hat, 
with trousers thrust deep into his 
boots, with a protruding shirt front 
covering the anterior portion of his 
body, and with white cuffs turned 
deeply up about the coat sleeves. 

“That’s him!” That’s the feller!” 
spoke several suppressed voices. 

McDonald set his teeth, turned his 
left side, and rested his long pistol 
barrel across his left wrist. A man 
always of methodical and_ scientific 
habits, he did not intend to take very 
many chances. As for the figure at 
the other end of the street, it ad- 
vanced deliberately to the center of the 
road, and stood there calmly, the left 
hand behind the back and the whole 
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body resting against a walking stick, 
which was implanted in the ground be- 
hind. Thus braced, the bad man 
turned the long barrel of his own gun 
swiftly down the street at the same 
instant that the pistol of the county 
surveyor leaped to its level. The re- 
ports were practically as one. A lit- 
tle murmur arose as the left arm of 
McDonald, shot through the elbow, 
dropped to his side. The bad man still 
stood erect, for McDonald had missed. 

The county surveyor did not give 
ground, but stood and fired again and 
again at the bad man, who still re- 
mained leaning against his cane. By- 
standers saw two puffs of dust arise 
from the tall figure, but still it did not 
drop, nor, to the surprise of all, did it 
seem to care further for the transac- 
tions of the red-Headed surveyor, busy 
as the latter was. To the surprise of 
all, a bullet cut into the dirt of the 
wall near where Hewitt, the clerk of 
the hotel, was standing. Yet another 
bullet flew close to the same line. The 
bad man was certainly shooting ex- 
ceeding close. There could no tonger 
be doubt of his purpose. Into the 
minds of all there flashed this sudden 
thought, that this man was here to die, 
that he was amok, and that he intended 
to take company with him. There was 
but one fate for this tall figure in the 
black coat and the white shirt front, 
standing -tthere in the middle of the 
road, the left hand still behind the 
back and resting on the cane. 

What happened is part of the his- 
tory of bloody little Arroyo City. In- 
stantly a dozen revolvers were turned 
up the street. The bad man fell for- 
ward ultimately, prone upon his face. 
They walked up and turned him over. 

“Well, may I be everlastingly 
d—d!” cried one expostulating voicc ; 
“Gf he ain't shrunk more than anything 
I ever did see in all my life!” 

“Tt’s Doc,” remarked another vorce. 

Then they started to find the ex- 
bad man. They never found him. 
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“Never a man cried quarter—still, still the death flag flew.” 


UNDER THE BLACK FLAG. 


By MarTHA McCCULLOCH-WILLIAMS. 


ALDS of laggard morning, the mockers cheerily sang; 
Dawn broke red as we saddled, but never a trumpet rang; 
We straggled out of the oak wood, we swept the meadow-rail ; 
The turnpike heard us laughing, where stoutest hearts might quail. 
Something fluttered above us against the dawn-red sky, 
Fluttered, fluttered, whispered: “‘ Men, it is do—and die!” 
Light as the clouds of morning, black as the soul of sin, 
But none blenched as he saw it—it was ours to die, and win. 


UR only drum was the hoof-beats. Ho! ho! Their rataplan! 
*T was the merriest mad drumming ere thrilled the soul of man! 
The mockers timed the cadence as never a fife might shrill; 
We splashed through wimpling waters, we rode straight up the hill; 
Horse and man, we were ready to the end of blood and breath; 
The gun-locks whined like wounded gnomes, the sabres snarled in 
sheath ; 
The dawn-red died to ashes—even the heavens grew pale, 
As we rode beneath Death’s color, to meet Death’s leaden hail. 


EADY men on the hill-side, as ready as we to die, 

Roared us a fiery welcome, as they saw the black flag fly; 

A thin and ragged legion, we rode at their massed array. 
O! the great red god of battles ne’er watched a bloodier fray! 
From crown to chin we cleft them, in mad electric rush; 
Again I feel the sabre slash, I smell the new blood gush; 
Again I hear the death-cries, the bullet’s fretful whine. 
The drum-beats falling silent, as we cleft the burly line. 
Never a man cried quarter—still, still the death-flag flew, 
Its staff as red as the reddest blood, and dripping bloody dew. 
We had sworn it should not falter while one had strength to stand ; 


We closed around and snatched it from dying hand to hand. 
Five of the ragged legion brought off the flag—alive. 
But they cleared the hill—old, gray, and bent, I alone am left of five. 


“TO HER!” 


By MARY TRACY EARLE. 


LBRIDGE sat in one of 
the deep, leather-covered 
arm chairs of his club, 
reading. Friends came 
by and asked him to join 

them, but he shook his head to each. 

“I’m waiting for a couple of old cro- 
nies of mine,” he said again and again. 
“We have an appointment to meet 
every year at this date, and we've kept 
it now for ten years.” 

At last one of the cronies came. He 
was a short, bald man, whose bearing 
had the ear-marks of professional in- 
gratiation, as if he were some sort of 
an agent. Elbridge was of a very dif- 
ferent type,—tall, broad-shouldered, 
evidently a prosperous business man, 
with hair turning a trifle gray, face 
growing a trifle heavy, yet with the 
steadfast blue eyes of a child. Once a 
friend, always a friend, with Elbridge, 
though he might not have time to 
show it. 

“Hello, Boyd!” he called. 

“Am I late?” Boyd asked, glancing 
around him like a bird. “Where’s Lis- 
com?” 

“Hasn’t shown up yet,” Elbridge 
answered. “We'll wait here for him. 
How’s the world with you, old man?” 

“Perfect. Business increasing like 
a prairie fire. This is a fine year.” 

They seated themselves and went 
on with the exchange of common- 
places with which people, waiting, pass 
the time. After a quarter of an hour, 
Boyd looked at his watch. 

“Liscom never was late before,” he 
said. “I hope he’ll come soon. I prom- 
ised to look in at my brother’s later 
this evening. The children have some- 
thing going on, and I thought you and 
Liscom wouldn’t miss me.” 


“That’s not fair,” Elbridge declared, 
seriously. “We don’t want to drift out 
of the old ways. You know the agree- 
ment was to make no other engage- 
ment for this evening.” 

“As long as we were bachelors,” 
Boyd amended. 

“Well, you're not married?” 

“No.” 

They laughed with that queer air of 
consciousness which unmarried men 
have when they speak of marriage,— 
as if it were a joke which some one 
wished to play on them, but for which 
they were too acute. Then, after a 
silence, Elbridge asked: 

“Have you seen Liscom lately ?” 

“Yes, a week or two ago; he came 
into my office,—why, let me see—" 
Boyd paused and computed. “That’s 
queer; it seems like only a few days, 
but it must have been in October.” 

“T don’t believe I’ve seen him as 
lately as that,” Elbridge said. He also 
began searching through his mem- 
ories. “Well, it’s a comment on how 
much friends see of each other in the 
city,” he concluded, finally. “I'm 
blessed if I can distinctly remember 
seeing Liscom since we met here a 
year ago.” His clear eyes grew 
troubled with the thought that a 
friendship which he had treasured for 
so long should have so little practical 
value. 

“Really, I think you must have seen 
him and forgotten,”’ Boyd urged in his 
smooth way. “He always drops in 
about once in so often.” 

“He hasn’t this year,” Elbridge in- 
sisted. Both men looked sober. A 
sense of remissness was stealing on 
them. 

Boyd looked at his watch again. 
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“What can be keeping him?” he won- 
dered, nervously. 

“What's the use of asking when 
we've lost track of his doings so com- 
pletely? Was he looking well in Oc- 
tober ?” 

“Oh, yes, looking fine. At least, I 
don't remember anything about his 
looks. He's been cadaverous these 
ten years.” 

Time passed again in perfunctory 
talk. Then Elbridge rose. “I'm 
afraid Liscom's sick,” he said. “If 
he were well, he would either have 
come or have gotten word to us by 
this time. I think I'll step ona car and 
ride up to his address. You might go 
round to your brother's and come back 
after an hour. I'll leave a message here, 
in case he comes while we're gone.” 

“I'll send word to the children and 
go with you,” Boyd said. 

The night air met them sharply on 
the street. They shivered as they 
walked the short block to the car line, 
and their minds were heavy with an 
indefinite sense of estrangement from 
their old friend. The car was crowded 
and uncomfortable. They hung to 
straps, and were jostled. At last, after 
two transfers, they found themselves 
seated and together. 

“It would have been easier to keep 
track of him if he hadn't lived in such 
an out of the way place,” Elbridge 
said. 

“He likes out-of-the-way places,” 
Jovd answered. “He's queer, any- 
way. Who else would keep this an- 
niversary of the night he didn’t get 
married? And who else would have 
stopped the ceremony to refuse to 
agree to the exact words of the prom- 
ise? And yet he drinks her health 
every year, just the same.” 

“It's poetical.” Elbridge murmured. 

“Fudge!” said Boyd. “It's love.” 

“Tove? When he refused to prom- 
ise to love her ‘until death do us 
part?) Elbridge protested. “What 
do vou suppose possessed hin?” 
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“Nothing but hyper-conscientious- 
ness,” Boyd declared, as if they had 
not talked it ali out dozens of times 
before. “I can remember just the way 
it happened, can't you? What a hush 
there was when that question struck 
him, and he didn't give the response: 
and then his voice,—‘But I can't 
promise to love her all my life. I can 
promise to honor and cherish her, but 
love is beyond our control; no one can 
honestly promise it for the future. I 
can only say I love her now.’ ” 

“What I'd like to forget is her face.” 
Elbridge said, “‘and how she stood out 
for the full promise or none at all. I 
was drenched with sweat when it all 
broke up and we came away.” 

“And yet it was she who married, 
he who has never changed.” 

“Yes,” Elbridge admitted, “and I’ve 
heard she had a hard time before her 
husband died. He was about as un- 
true to her as a man could be. She'd 
have done better to have taken Lis- 
com on his own terms. Did you ever 
notice the tone of his voice when he 
gives his toast,—'To Her?’ ” 

“It's all one of ‘Life’s little ironies,’ ”’ 
Boyd quoted glibly. 

The car jolted on, passing far, dim 
streets. At last the two men left it. 
Liscom's neighborhood was forlorner 
than they remembered it. They were 
certain of the number of his house. 
but his name was above none of the 
bells in the entrance hall, so they rang 
up the janitor. 

“Must have moved away before | 
came,” the janitor declared. “I've 
been here six months, and there's 
been no such party here.” 

They turned away, baffled and de- 
pressed. “That’s all we can do to- 
night,” Elbridge said, conclusively. 
“To-morrow I'll begin a systematic 
search. But I don’t know where I'll 
find a clue. He had cut away from all 
his friends, except us, long ago, and 
there hasn't been time for his address 
in the directory to change. I came 


“Ld promise now for eternity.” 
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across it the other day, and felt as if it 
was telling me to go and see him.” 

They took a retutn car and went 
back to the club, on the chance of find- 
ing a word from him. “I'm confident 
that he’s sick and poorer than ever, 
and has crawled off into some hole to 
die out of sight,” Elbridge went on, 
as they walked up the steps. “And to 
think that two fellows who call them- 
selves his friends have let him come to 
this!" 

As they stepped into the warm, 
luxurious building, its very comfort 
and the invitation of its pleasant 
rooms seemed to accuse: them. A 
servant handed Elbridge a telegram. 
He tore it open and gave an exclama- 
tion between relief and commiseration. 

“At least he’s alive,” he said, pass- 
ing the message.to Boyd. 

“Am: too ill to join you,” it read. 
“Come to me.” 

They went out again, exchanging 
surmises. He was sick, but his ad- 
dress did not suggest poverty. Their 


second excursion was the shorter of . 


the two, and brought them into an at-. 
tractive quarter of the city. - A white- 
capped maid answered their summons 
and took them to.Liscom. He was 
lying in bed, thinner and frailer than 
cver, but with brighter eyes. He 
grasped a hand of each. 

“T've been sick so long I'd lost count 
of the days,” he said in a weak, eager 
voice. “When I remembered, I was 
afraid you’d have given me up and 
gone home. But I knew you'd come 
if you got my message.” He clasped 
their hands tighter. ‘“You’ve stood by 
me, boys,” he went on, tremulously, 
“but your job’s done now. I wanted 
to tell you good-bye on this night that 
you've been helping me to bear for 
so long. I wanted to tell you good-bye 
and to have you wish me joy.” 

He looked from one to the other, 
and his thin face flushed as he met 
their gaze. They were too bewildered 
for words, but their eves questioned 
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him, scarcely daring to interpret his 
words. 

“It’s true, boys,” he told them, 
huskily. “It's good-bye, for I'm going 
away next week, but—but that’s ‘not 
all. I fell sick and was in hospital. 
She found me: She’s been taking care 
of me. This is her house, and—we’re 
married.” 

Boyd was the first to speak out of 
their great surprise. “You're mar- 
ried—to her?” he asked, vaguely. 

“Yes, to her,” Liscom said. 

“But did you promise?” asked EI- 
bridge. 

“Boys,” Liscom said, “I don’t know 
why you've stood by such q hesitating, 
cowardly fool as I’ve been all my life. 
I don't know that'I’d have made that 
promise yet, if déath thadn’t been so 
near. It was just a few days,the doctors 
said, and I ‘couldn't hold out against 
the need to have her by me. I wanted 
to have hold of her hand at the end. 
And instead, she cured me, and she's 
teaching me how to live. Talk of ‘till 
death do us part’—I'd promise now 
for eternity.” 

They were all silent a little while, 
thinking of the strangely twisted 
strand which we call life. At last 
Boyd spoke again. “And she’s taking 
you away?” he asked. 

“Just till I get strong,’ Liscom said. 
“When we get back we're going to see 
more of you than I’ve been seeing 
lately, but this will be the last of the 
anniversary evenings.” He pointed 
to a tray on a table near by. “Won’t 
you bring the glasses, Boyd?” 

Boyd brought and filled them. 

Liscom held his in a shaking hand. 
His eyes shone dark and bright, dar- 
ing at last to face the veiled future. 
“Boys,” he began, “I thought I loved 
her ten years ago, when I refused that 
promise. But I have learned some- 
thing. Love is not afraid.” He lifted 
his glass to meet theirs. 

“To her!” he said. 


HOW YELLOW FEVER 


IS FOUGHT. 


By EARL MAYO. 


The Quarantine officer on board 


AS HE most glorious war of the 
al ie war-like century just be- 
hind us, and the one that 
promises to bring the great- 
est renown upon the cycle 
upon which we are entering, is the 
never-ceasing war against disease and 
pestilence. Its record is one of heroic 
effort, of glorious self-sacrifice, of end- 
less toil and research and of triumphs 
won against terrific odds. 


Best of all, it is the record of 
continuous advance, of marvelous 
progress on the part of the de- 
votees of medical science. One after 
another the most feared divisions 
among.the hosts of pestilential germs 
have been put to flight or extermin- 
ated. The plague has been driven 
back to its jungles, the cholera has 
been stamped out in all those portions 
of the world where sanitary science is 
known and practiced; the smallpox 
has been robbed of its terrors. These 
victories have not been gained with- 
out losses, and many a_ physician 
whose name and work is remembered 
only by the medical fraternity, de- 
serves the Victoria Cross for heroic 
devotion displayed upon this silent 
field of battle. 

Of all the victories that medical 
skill has scored over infectious and 
contagious diseases, perhaps the one 
that should appeal to us most strongly 
is that by which yellow fever has been 
reduced from the position of the coun- 
try’s worst pestilence to one of the 
least important agents in swelling the 
annual death roll. The disease has 
been a peculiarly severe affliction to 
this country for the reason that its 
chief habitat has been the West Indies 
and the Central American countries 
with which our trade relations have 
been close and continuous, and because 
it found in the southern states condi- 
tions favorable to its incubation and 
spread. Year-after year it has been 
brought to our gates, and formerly, 
year by year, it forced an entrance, 
spread like wildfire and numbered its 
victims by thousands. It seemed de- 
termined to extend its sway over the 
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Cultures of yellow fever germs at various stages of their growth and grafted upon 
various substances, 


southern half of the United States, 
and it is undoubtedly true that the 
tropical climate of the southern states 
and the constant travel and communi- 
cation between them would have made 
them the domain in chief of this terror 
except for the stern offensive warfare 
continually waged against it. 

It needs not a man of middle 
age to remember the time when the 
very mention of yellow fever struck 
terror to the hearts of all who heard 
it; when the pestilential effect of the 
disease was vastly increased by the 


Helping a paticnt ashore. 


fear which overwhelmed its victims; 
when the rumor that it had gained a 
foothold in a town sent a_panic- 
stricken crowd flying before it to be 
turned back from the doors of every 
neighboring community by the weap- 
ons of armed guards ; when vessels dis- 
playing its dread ensign were driven 
away from alarmed ports at the can- 
non’s mouth. The method was brutal, 


but it testifies the dread homage 
which the scourge received from 
those wha knew how terrible its 


ravages could be. These extreme 
measures Were justi- 
fied to a degree by 
the death - dealing 
work of the fever 
when it did gain a 
foothold in the land. 
It was only in 1878 
that the infection 
swept over the South, 
fastening its grip 
on every southern 
city, paralyzing in- 
dustry and  com- 
merce, strikingdown 
its victims by thou- 
sands—among 
them hundreds of 
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zealous and over-worked physicians 
and nurses—and inflicting upon the 
southland the severest destruction and 
loss that it has suffered since the: Civil 
War. To-day the finding of a case of 
yellow fever in a southern city arouses 
comment and prompt precautionary 
measures, it is true, but it excites no 
particular apprehension. With the 
system for quickly and thoroughly 
dealing with it in effect in most of the 
states it should cause no alarm at all. 

For the past three years yellow fever 
has made persistent efforts to regain 
a foothold in the United States, and 
the conditions have been so favorable 
that it undoubtedly would have done 
so had our sanitary system remained 
where it was, say in 1878. In the year 
1897 a few cases appeared, brought in 
as investigation seemed to prove, by 
Cuban revolutionists who had smug- 
gled themselves into the country. <A 
year later the events of the Spanish- 
American War and the constant inter- 
change of communication be- 
tween the United States and 
Cuba, where the disease was pre- 
valent would have made an out- 
break of yellow fever certain ex- 
cept for the exercise of the most 
careful precautions. As it was, 
the disease appeared but made 
no headway. 

During the past two: seasons 
trade and travel relations with 
both the West Indies and the 
Central American republics have 
been more intimate than ever be- 
fore, and yellow fever has existed 
as it always does—in_ those 
countries. In 1899 the disease 
showed itself again, but the cases 
were very few in number and it 
did not spread. Last year it was, 
in practical effect, entirely absent, 
the assault having failed in four 
successive years to make even a 
breach in the walls which have 
been reared against the disease, 
it is safe to say that it will not 
succeed in the future, and that 
we shall never again have a seri- 
ous and widespread infection of 
yellow fever in this country. So 
far as threatening the public 
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health is concerned, the disease is rel- 
egated to the same class with the twin 
scourges, smallpox and cholera. It is 
perhaps more 
thoroughly un- 
der control than 
either of them. 

It is a. sig- 
nificant fact in 
connection with 
the occasional 
appearance’ of 
cases of yellow 
fever within the 
past few years 
that they have / 


Taking the Inspector aboard. 
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Feeling his 
pulse. 


caused very 
little concern 
to the people 
at. Lange. 
Without 
knowing ex- 
actly how it 
has been 
done, people 
realize that 
medical 
science has 
got the upper 
hand of the 
disease ; that what the shot-gun quar- 
antine attempted crudely and barbar- 
ously, scientific quarantine has accom- 
plished humanely and effectively. It 
is one of the triumphs of the modern 
system that it not only saves the lives 
of thousands who would have fallen 
victim to it, but also that it relieves the 
fears of other thousands on whom the 
disease never would have laid hold. 
The sanitary system by which yellow 
fever is kept out of the country to-day 
is a guarantee of tranquility and a 


_ages—Louisiana. 


The Quarantine tug alongside. 
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necessity of commerce as well as a 
conservator of the public health. 

The state which has been foremost 
in adopting measures for repressing 
and excluding yellow fever is the State 
that has suffered most from its rav- 
In the old days of 
the ineffectual quarantine system, the 
State lost thousands of citizens 
through the disease, the trade of the 
great port of New Orleans was in- 
terrupted almost every year and the 
other states of the Union as regularly 
enforced a quarantine against Louisi- 
ana for their own protection. 

To protect the health 
of her citizens and to 
preserve her extensive 
commerce, a great por- 
tion of which passes to 
and from tropical ports, 
it became necessary for 
Louisiana to set up a 
thorough-going, and, if 
possible, a perfect sys- 
tem of quarantine, which 
should make it impos- 
sible for yellow fever to 
be brought in from other 
countries but which 
should not suspend trade. 
Fortunately she was able 
to call to her assistance 
in this undertaking, from 
the ranks of her own 
medical men, a number 
of the most prominent 
yellow fever special- 
ists in the country. With 
their aid and by the 
liberal expenditure of 
money, the State is now 
in possession of what 
is undoubtedly the most complete 
mechanism for repelling: the invasion 
of yellow fever to be found anywhere 
in the world. If the yellow fever 
ever again invades the United 
States, it is practically certain that 
it must come by some other route 
than the main waterway of the 
Gulf States. Its old highway—the 
Mississippi—is securely closed against 
it. 

The main quarantine station of the 
Louisiana State Board of Health, and 
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the one that eventually bars the en- 
trance of infectious disease, is located 
about fifteen miles from the mouth of 
the river and ninety-five miles below 
the city of New Orleans. “It occupies 
a reservation three miles in length on 


the western bank of the river. Behind 
it are the impassable Louisiana 
swamps. It is surrounded by 


water on every side, so that 
land communication is impos- 


The sulphur car pump- 
ing disinfecting fumes 
into the hold of a ves- 
sel hailing from South 
America. 


sible and disease cannot spread in 
that way. The nearest neighbors 
of the residents of Quarantine are 
the river pilots and the keeper of 
the light at the head of the Passes 
two miles below. There are no other 
inhabitants for a considerably greater 
distance, so that the spot is so com- 
pletely isolated and as well suited to 
its present purpose as could well be 
imagined. 

Down at Port Eads, at the very 
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mouth of the river, is a sub-station, 
with a medical officer in constant at- 
tendance. All vessels from infected 
ports or ports likely to be infected, are 
required to stop here and undergo an 
inspection. If a case of yellow fever 
or other infectious disease is found on 
board, the vessel is not allowed to go 


even to MQuaran- 

tine, but is sent 

around to the Laz- 

aretto, a second 
branch of the Quarantine _ station, 
where the sick are taken off before the 
ship proceeds to the main station to 
enter upon her period of fumigation 
and detention. 

Lonely and isolated as is Quaran- 
tine, the Lazaretto is far more com- 
pletely out of the world. — It is lo- 
cated on the southeastern of the three 
outlets of the Mississippi—the Pass, 
which is not used by commerce. The 
station includes a fully-equipped and 
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spotlessly clean ward 
- for patients, quarters 
for physicians and 
nurses, and a separate 
little isolated building 
which is devoted to 
suspected cases. The 
Lazaretto stands 
among the tall reeds 
of the swamps. sur- 
rounded by the seem- 
ingly endless stretches 
of water characteristic 
of this Mississippi 
delta region. The 
solitude is perfect— 
too perfect for those 
whose duties compel 
them to remain here ~ 


continuously. The 
place is a desert of 
waters. The broad 


surface of the stream 
before the bayou open- 
ing to the Gulf behind 
never carriesa passing 
sail or steamer. No 
craft of any kind is al- 
lowed to approach the spot except un- 
der orders, and the only break in the 
monotony .is caused by the occasional 
visits of the quarantine boat, or the ar- 
rival of an infected vessel—welcome to 
the physicians in charge as a relief 
from monotonous inactivity. No more 
inaccessible spot than this could be 
found within the limits of the whole 
country. Scarcely a sound of outside 
life breaks the solitude of the Lazaret- 
to, and the only evidence of human 
activity that reaches the lonely physi- 
cian there is the flashing of the light 
at the mouth of the river after night 
has fallen. To escape from the Lazar- 
etto, yellow fever germs would need 
the wings of the albatross. 

It would be a mistake to suppose 
that the contest between the practiced 
quarantine physicians and_ possible 
yellow fever infection begins when ves- 
sels enter the Mississippi. It dates 
back to the port from which she sailed. 
As the Federal law requires, in every 
port receiving ocean traffic, the 
master of each vessel must exhibit a 
bill of health from the U. S. Consul at 
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The disinfecting building. 
Oo . On the roof is an 8,000- 
: gallon tank from which 


bi-chloride of lime is pump- 


the port from ed into vessels below. 


which he took 
his departure, and he must supplement 
this by a full report of any sickness 
that has occurred during the voyage. 

These are the ordinary regulations. 
In their fight against yellow fever, 
however, the Louisiana officials go a 
step beyond this. An important branch 
of the trade of New Orleans is the 
importation of fruits from points in 
Mexico, Cer tral America, South Am- 
erica and {ae West Indies. These 
fruit ports are also danger spots for 
yellow fever, for in the country sur- 
rounding them the disease is found in 
almost every month of the year. 

As an additional safeguard, there- 
fore, and to facilitate the transmission 
os this perishable freight, a medical in- 
spector representing the State is sta- 
tioned in each of the nine principal 
fruit ports. It is his duty to report 
regularly on the health and sanitary 
condition of the surrounding country 
to the State Board of Health of 
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Louisiana; to see that while the ves- 
sel is loading her crew do not go 
ashore or mingle with the load- 
ing crew; that the vessel stands 
away from shore at night and anchors 
in the harbor, and in fact that she is 
moved as completely as her necessary 
work will permit from the danger of 
infection. If passengers are to be 
conveyed by the vessel, they must re- 
main for a certain time before their 
departure under the observation of 
the inspector, and their clothing and 
baggage is disinfected and the latter is 
sealed up to be opened only by the 
inspector at Quarantine. The only 
person allowed ashore while the ves- 
sel is loading is the captain, and when 


he goes to make the necessary reports © 


to the ship’s agents he must attire him- 
self in disinfected clothing. 
After observing these 


stringent 


Detention house for passengers from infected ports. 
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regulations during her stay in the fruit 
port, and securing a proper certificate 
from the resident inspector, another 
inspector who is stationed aboard her 
seeps up a watchful scrutiny during the 
voyage, regularly taking the tempera- 
tures of passengers and crew and 
watching particularly for fever symp- 
toms. 

We will suppose the vessel to arrive 
at the sub-station at the mouth of the 
Mississippi with all hands in good 
health. She is then boarded by the 
inspector at that point, who receives 
the reports of the captain and the 
medical officer on board and passes her 
on to the main station. If she has 
been, out less than five days—the ac- 
cepted period of incubation for yellow 
fever—the passengers are removed to 
the detention houses—pleasant little 
cottages near the quarantine station— 

A to remain until 
the five day pe- 
riod is com- 
pleted. The seal 
of the first in- 
spector upon 
their baggage is 
broken and all 
clothing as well 
as all bedding 
and other cloth- 
ing in the vessel, 
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is removed to the pier and thoroughly 
disinfected by the apparatus provided 
for that purpose. Every part of the 
vessel, except that occupied by her car- 
go of fruit, is thoroughly “smoked” 
with sulphur fumes and drenched with 
a bichloride solution, sprayed by means 
of a hose and nozzle. 

The vessel is then allowed to pro- 
ceedonher way to New Orleans, where 
a medical shipping inspector comes on 
board, examines her various health 
certificates and reports and_ takes 


charge of her during the unloading 
process, seeing to it that all rules and 
regulations are carefully observed. It 
will thus be seen that at every step of 
the vessel’s progress from port to port, 
she is under the continual watch of a 


Passengers carrying off their baggage. 
medical officer and under the au- 
thority of the health officials. 
Such constant vigilance is the 
price of freedom from disease. 
This is the routine for vessels 
engaged in the regular service be- 
tween New Orleans and the prin- 
cipal ports, the joint products of 
which are fruit and vellow fever. 
The majority of the vessels enter- 
ing the Mississippi, however, are 
tramps of the miscellaneous class, 
representing all nationalities and 
coming from all sorts of healthy 
and unhealthy regions. As ex- 
plained before, if such a vessel ar- 
rives with a case of yellow fever 
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on board, she is sent at once to the 
Lazaretto, where the cases are re- 
moved. The vessels is then moved 
up to Quarantine, disinfected and 
kept under observation for five 
days. She then undergoes a second 
disinfection, and at the end of the five 
day period is allowed to continue her 
journey if no more cases develop. 

If the ship enters the river with a 
clean bill of health and no sickness on 
board she is allowed to proceed to 
Quarantine. There the quarantine 
officer and his assistant physician go 
aboard. The reports of the master and 
physician are received first. Then the 
crew is mustered; the roll is called, 
and as each man’s name is reached, he 
steps out of line and extends his arm 
to the physician, who feels 
his pulse, and if the slightest 
abnormality is detected indi- 
cative of fever the clinical 
thermometer is used at once 
to get the degree of fever. 
This system makes it abso- 
lutely impossible for a cap- 
tain to conceal any cases of 
disease, and also determines 
the condition of each man by 


Identifying their belongings. 
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suspended from a long car running on 
a track and so arranged that when the 
racks are filled the whole thing may 
be run inside one of the three great 
disinfecting cylinders with which the 
station is equipped. 

These cylinders are enormous steel 
boilers, fifty feet in length by eight 
feet in diameter and fitted inside with 
continuous coils of steam pipe. The 


Inspecting 
baggage. 
personal in- 
spection. 

If no sus- 
picious or 
unfavorable 
s ym ptoms 


are detect- 
ed, the ves- 
sel is then 


ordered 
alongside 
the quaran- 
tine wharf 
and the disinfecting apparatus is set 
at work to destroy any germs that may 
be lurking in any corner or crevice of 
the-vessel. 

The elaborate disinfecting apparatus 
is admirably suited to the purpose for 
which it was designed, and is con- 
structed on such an extensive scale that 
thelargest steamers can be put through 
the process of disinfection in a very 
brief time—the detention in the case 
of a perfectly healthy vessel amounting 
ordinarily to not more than three 
hours. 

When the vessel has tied up to the 
wharf the first step is the removal of 
the bedding, clothing and cushions and 
other cloth fabrics to the quarantine 
shed. Here they are hung on a frame- 
work consisting of a series of racks 


bedding ready for steaming process. 


cylinders are covered with asbestos and 
swathed in felt, and when the cylinder 
caps are on they are air-tight. When 
the clothing has been placed inside and 
the cylinders closed dry heat is forced 
through the pipes at a temperature of 
180 degrees, and this is followed by 
moist heat raised to a temperature of 
230 degrees. The pressure of from six 
to eight pounds put upon this steam 
heat is sufficient to force it through 
heavy mattresses or bundles of cloth- 
ing. 

After a period which varies from 
thirty minutes to an hour the cylinders 
are opened, the racks are run out and 
the rapid evaporation which follows, 
causes the clothing to dry almost im- 
mediately. The clothing is unharmed 
by this process and the moist heat is 
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a thorough germicidal agent. It is an 
interesting fact that if a freshly laun- 
dered linen shirt or collar is put into 
the cylinder it will emerge thoroughly 
moist and apparently in need of 
another starching. The evaporation 
is so rapid, however, that it is immedi- 
ately restored to its original condition. 
not even the gloss being removed. 

While this process is going on the 
vessel herself has been receiving the 
attention of a force of quarantine em- 
ployees. On top of the main building 
of the station is a great tank with a 
capacity of 8,000 gallons, which is kept 
filled with a disinfecting solution made 
by mixing muriatic acid and bichloride 
of mercury with water in the propor- 
tion of one to one thousand, or 
one to five hundred for infected ves- 
sels. From this tank wooden pipes 
lead down to the edge of the 
wharf and connect with lengths of 
hose which are carried over the side 
of the vessel. Decks, holds, quar- 
ters—all parts of the vessel are 
thoroughly sprayed with the solution— 
as much as 15,000 gallons sometimes 
being used on a large vessel which ap- 
pears greatly in need of disinfection. 

After this treatment the “sulphur 
car” is run alongside the ship and 
pipes are run over her side and into 
the hold which is carefully covered 
over. The car carries a boiler, fumi- 
gating pan and blower by means of 
which sulphur fumes are forced into 
the hold, which is carefully covered 
are then battened down and the fumes 
are allowed to remain inside for at least 
twenty-four hours, thus penetrating 
to every part of the vessel and thor- 
oughly disinfecting her cargo. Sul- 
phur pots are placed in the smaller 
compartments of the vessel, and when 
this thorough cleaning process is com- 
pleted she is released. There is no 
record of yellow fever developing on 
a vessel after she has passed through 
this ordeal. 

As may readily be imagined, the 
position of a quarantine officer is one 
of great responsibility, calling for the 
exercise of good judgment many times 
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in the course of every twenty-four 
hours. The quarantine regulations 
must be fully enforced, but must be 
made as little burdensome as possible 
to the owners and masters of vessels. 
To deal with recalcitrant captains who 
attempt to conceal cases of sickness or 
portions of their wardrobe, to propi- 
tiate outraged passengers who protest 
that their liberties are invaded, and to 
deal fairly as well as firmly with the 
thousands of persons who. pass 
through quarantine between April and 
November, when the most searching 
regulations are in force, require 
boundless resources of patience and 
tact. The officer at present in charge 
of the Mississippi Quarantine, Dr. 
John N. Thomas, has been eminently 
successful in this respect, and is recog- 
nized as having raised the service to 
a higher plane of efficiency than it ever 
before occupied. 

Fortunately the quarantine officer 
is strongly backed by the law in the 
enforcement of the rules and regula- 
tions of the service. Concealment of 
sickness and falsification of health re- 
ports subjects a vessel to fine of $5,050, 
while the master himself may be pun- 
ished by a fine of $500 and a term of 
imprisonment. It is no light matter 
to juggle with the health of a great 
community or possibly of a nation. 

The knowledge of the careful in- 
spection which they must undergo and 
of the delay and expense incident to 
infection or even the suspicion of in- 
fection, has been of great benefit by 
inducing the owners and masters’of . 
vessels to carefully observe sanitary 
requirements and to avoid by every 
means in their power any exposure to 
yellow fever or other infectious dis- 
eases. Thus by their thorough and 
enlightened system of quarantine the 
Board of Health of Louisiana has done 
a great service not only to their own 
State, but for all the men who sail the 
seas in this part of the globe, and for 
all the people of the country. They 
have made yellow fever an archaic 
terror instead of a real and menacing 
one. 
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world, just reconstructed 
out of all semblance of her 
former self, and thereby 
ase} )2made more perplexing and 
wonderful than ever, is this autumn 
to be subjected toa series of trials 
and experiments on the St. Law- 
rence River. This maritime curi- 
osity which its projectors are con- 
fident will ultimately revolutionize 
water traffic is a roller boat, the inven- 
tion of Frederick A. Knapp, a Cana- 
dian of amazingly original ideas. The 
plan of the Knapp boat aroused the 
attention of the entire scientific world 
when it was first proposed several years 
ago; then there was a lull in interest 
when the initial working model failed 
to fulfil all the predictions of some of 
its more extravagant champions, and 
finally speculation as to the out- 
come is more rife than ever, now that 
a full-fledged specimen of this new spe- 
cies of sea-rover is ready to be put 
through her paces. 

The .story of roller boats dates al- 
most from the inception of the steam 
engine. The men who go down to the 
sea in ships have realized for centuries 
that the ordinary type of steamer which 
plows through the waves must 
necessarily use up an immense amount 
of energy in dragging after her a 


By \WALDON FAWCETT. 


great mass of water, and so the dream 
of a ship that should roll over the tops 
of the waves almost without friction 
has long been almost as alluring as the 
ambition to construct a vessel that can 
dart rapidly about beneath the surface 
of the water. 

One of the first of the roller boats 
was constructed on the coast of Maine 
a great many years ago. Its inventor 
boldly put out to sea in it one day 
when the waves were running fairly 
high. The venturesome individual 
was picked up by a coasting vessel 
some hours later, but his freak craft 
was never heard of afterward. Then 
the Frenchman, Bazin, essayed to solve 
the great problem, and constructed 
what was destined to become one of 
the most famous of roller boats. It 
consisted primarily of a great rectan- 
gular platform supported by six huge 
wheels, somewhat on the order of a 
giant roller skate, save that the plat- 
form was constructed on the level of 
the axles, and was thus ten or fifteen 
feet above the surface of the water. 
The six upright hollow wheels were 
immersed to about one-third of their 
diameter, and were made to revolve 
rapidly, but they were not depended 
upon to propel the boat, the task of 
pushing the novel craft through the 
water devolving on a screw or pro- 
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peller of the ordinary kind. The six 
large wheels in reality served as buoys, 
rendered movable in order that they 
might enable the boat to roll over the 
water. On the big platform was an 
engine for operating the propeller, and 
a fifty horse-power engine for turning 
each pair of wheels. The Bazin boat 
managed to make a trip from France 
to England, but the inventor died while 
attempting to remedy serious defects 
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son why success has not crowned the 
career of any of the roller boats con- 
structed in years gone by is simply be- 
cause they were invented by men who 
were clever mechanics or engineers, 
but who did not fully comprehend the 
scientific problems involved. Several 
of the novel craft could be propelled 
satisfactorily enough under certain 
conditions, but none of them were as 
efficient as the ordinary type of ship, 


in the design, the project was declared 
impracticable, and the vessel sold for 
junk a few years since. 

The Knapp boat is not only vastly 
more interesting than any of its pre- 
decessors, but the inventor maintains 
that it presents a principle much more 
feasible. F. A. Knapp, the young 
Canadian lawyer and student of en- 
gineering problems who devised this 
new “freak craft,” claims that the rea- 


Frederick A. Knapp. 


and could never make any consider- 
able speed. 

Canada’s contribution to the world’s 
collection of queer boats is a metal cyl- 
inder over one hundred feet in length 
and twenty-two feet in diameter. As 
it rests in the water it looks for all the 
world like the towering smokestack of 
a manufacturing plant toppled over on 
its side. The reconstruction which this 
oddity of the shipping world has un- 
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dergone during the 
past year or two 
has not affected its 
external appearance, 
but within its circu- 


lar body a new 
heart has been in- 
stalled, which dif- 


fuses new life blood 
in a radically new 
way. 

Shorn of techni- 
calities the substitu- 
tion simply amounts 
to this. Under the 
old plan there were, 
so to speak, two lo- 
comotives on circu- 
lar tracks, and they 
rolled the ship for- 
ward by climbing 
up inside just as a 
squirrel spins the 
wheel of his cage by mad attempts 
to ascend the bars of the circular pris- 
on. Now, the machinery is suspended 
in the center of the big tube. It will 
thus be seen that under the old plan 
gravity helped to do the work; now 
power alone must accomplish the task. 

The large cylinder, made up of air- 
tight compartments, which comprises 
the boat, is open at either end, in or- 
der to give admission to the interior. 
Under the old plan the steel tracks 
were placed at either end of the ves- 
sel and extended entirely around the 
interior of the cylinder or shell, being 
securely bolted, of course, to the inner 
face of the big tube. Upon the tracks 
at either end was a platform mounted 
on wheels, somewhat on the order of a 
flat car, which kept rolling gently 
backward when the boat was in mo- 
tion, and was thus enabled to maintain 
a perfectly level position. Each plat- 
form carried a separate boiler and en- 
gine. When the engines started the 
platforms commenced to climb the in- 
side of the cylinder, and constantly 
continued the attempt with the result 
that the effort of gravity to bring the 
weight to the lowest possible level had 
the effect of rolling the cylinder for- 
ward. 

Mr. Knapp, the inventor of the boat, 
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Marine engine on suspended platform. 


was never in sympathy with the idea 
of securing locomotion by this method. 
He contended from the outset that 
speed could not be obtained from gray- 
ity as applied in his boat, but the en- 
gineers who were co-operating with 
the ingenious Canadian in the con- 
struction of the craft, were unanimous 
in thinking otherwise, and thus the 
vessel was originally constructed in ac- 
cordance with their theories. When 
the trials of the pioneer boat failed to 
show the favorable results expected 
Mr. Knapp made plans to provide a 
practical test of his theory that by sus- 
pending the power and applying it to a 
central shaft five times better results 
can be obtained. 

The inventor has not as yet seen fit 
to take the public into his confidence 
as to his exact method of “suspending 
the power,” although this is under- 
stood to be accomplished on very 
much the same principle that the op- 
erating machinery is suspended from 
the rear axle of an automobile. The 
reader has only to fancy the two rear 
wheels of a motor vehicle, the ends of a 
cylinder to understand the application. 
The engine also varies only in minor 
respects from those used to turn the 
shafts in other vessels. Perhaps the 
strangest feature of the entire machin- 
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ery arrangement is found in the ap- 
pearance of a smokestack protruding 
from the end of the roller boat and 
turning upward like the crook in a 
stovepipe. At each end of the roller 
boat there is a small platform, and be- 
low each platform a rudder is affixed. 
On the outside of the monster shell 
there are sixteen paddles or floats, 
which are designed to serve something 
of the same purpose as the paddles of 
a side-wheel steamer, and also to 
steady the vessel. The inner cylinder 
or shell designed for the accommoda- 
tion of passengers is kept in position 
by means of ballast. 

One of the principal points which 
has been advanced against the Knapp 
roller boat is that a vessel exposing so 
great a surface can never be propelled 
against a gale of wind. In rebuttal 
Mr. Knapp asserts that it is the waves 
and not the wind which retard the 
progress of the ordinary steamer, 
and points to the fact that water is 
825 times heavier than air. He 
claims that his vessel works with 
nature instead of fighting her; that 
the blows of the waves 
continually knocking the 
legs from under the craft, 
so to speak, will actually be 
aids to speed, and that the 
wind can no more stop the 
onrolling boat than it can a 
railroad train. 
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The reconstructed boat is not ex- 
pected to attain any phenomenal speed. 
A rapid rate of travel is not one of the 
qualifications attributed by the invent- 
or to the roller type of vessel, but he 
claims that this may only be secured in 
a large vessel such, for instance, as the 
one he has planned for transatlantic 
service, and which, if constructed, will 
be longer than the largest vessel at 
present in existence, and fully two 
hundred feet in diameter. The ex- 
perimental boat, during a test several 
years ago, was driven at a speed of six 
miles an hour, with one-seventh of her 
diameter immersed. In its new form 
this vessel is expected to easily attain 
a speed of eight or ten miles an hour. 

The inventor has every confidence in 
the ultimate triumph of his discovery. 
He is going ahead with the preparation 
of plans for roller boats of all kinds. A 
vessel planned for early construction is 
to be more than double the size of the 
experimental boat, and will be used for 
carrying grain on the St. Lawrence. 
Like the pioneer craft and all which are 
to be patterned after it, this new vessel 


The roller boat—stern view, 
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Interior view showing tracks supporting the engine platform, enabling il to maintain a 
horizontal position. 


will consist of three cylinders, placed 
one within the other. The outer hol- 
low air-tight compartment gives buoy- 
ancy, the middle one contains the stor- 
age space for freight, and the inner 
one holds the swinging platform, which 
is always in a vertical position, and 
from which the cargo is to be loaded 
into the spherical -body of the boat. 
Although this boat will transport as 
much freight as half a dozen railroad 
trains it will cost only $20,000; no 
more than two good-sized locomotives. 

Some shipping men concede that 
there is a future for the roller boat in 
river traffic, but very few will admit 
that it is a suitable style of craft for 
transatlantic service. Such a vessel 
would, they say, be buffeted about ter- 
ribly in a storm of wind and wave. One 
objection, which is an admitted fault 
common to all roller boats, is that 
water clings to the big cylinder as it 
revolves, and thus retards its progress. 

Mr. Knapp depends largely for the 


success of his craft upon the increased 
propelling force which he hopes to gain 
as a result of his new method of apply- 
ing power. The engine framing being 
hung on the center and the power ap- 
plied above the center, all the power 
and weight available is utilized to force 
the shell around the center. The en- 
gine compartment is swung in the 
middle of the ship, free from all dan- 
ger, and although it is swung on the 
same journals at each end which sup- 
port the cabins it is entirely independ- 
ent of these cabins, and can oscillate in 
any direction without affecting them. 
In the very bottom of the swinging en- 
gine compartment there is a tank for 
carrying fresh water to feed the water 
tube boilers. Above are the boilers, 
and still higher up the long stroke en- 
gines. Mr. Knapp has devised a re- 
markable plan for generating the elec- 
tricity for lighting the vessel by means 
of the friction of the outer shell of the 
boat when it is revolving. 


AS-IT IS 


FA Delaware institution which 
deserves national attention. 
Tts justification is an inter- 
esting subject for unpreju- 


diced debate « 


HE State of Delaware, 
AG Fe) which is the one common- 
S24 bed}, wealth of the Union that has 
op) 4S | continuously, down to the 
present day, used the Whip- 
ping Post as a part of its corrective 
machinery, has achieved much _ no- 
toriety of a not very enviable kind 
from the periodical floggings. 
Whipping, during our early history, 
was generally practised in the colonies 
for reprobates and criminals, but for 
half a century or more it has been abol- 
ished in all of the States except Dela- 
ware, and is regarded by society to- 
day as an anachronism wholly out of 
keeping with the spirit of the twen- 
tieth century and the humanitarian sen- 
timent, which influences the character 
of our criminal laws, regulates the 
management of prisons and charitable 
institutions and pervades modern life. 
The whipping post has been an 
“arm of the law” in Delaware from the 
carliest times. The first mention of 
the use of the whipping post, which 
was for the year 1656, is found in the 
chronicles of Diedrick Knickerbocker, 
and from that time until 1717 the lash 
was administered at the will of the 


Governor, as there was no statutory 
provision. The first official record of 
a whipping is dated 1679, when Agnita 
Hendricks, a depraved woman, was 
given 27 lashes. While in modern 
times very few misdemeanants have 
risked a repetition of the punishment 
it is recorded that Agnita repeated 
her offense within a few months, re- 
ceived 31 lashes and was banished the 
State. During the past half-century 
it cannot be found that cognizance has 
been taken of a single similar offense 
for which Agnita Hendricks was 


dealt with so summarily; from which 


may be inferred how great has been 
the improvement in morals in modern 
times. 

The first criminal code which was 
passed by a general assembly com- 
posed of delegates from “the Counties 
of New Castle, Kent and Sussex, upon 
the Delaware and the province of 
Pennsylvania,” provided that the pun- 
ishment for lawbreakers should be the 
same as was then in force in England, 
where the whipping post, the pillory, 
the stocks and cropping were in use. 
In 1752, the twenty-fifth year of the 
reign of King George II., it was enact- 
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ed by “Hon. James Hamilton, with his _ tives of the freemen of the said Coun- 
majesty’s royal approbation, Lieuten- ties, in General Assembly met, and by 
ant-Governor and Commander in Chief the authority of the same” that the 


Delaware justice. 


of the Counties of New Castle, Kent following should be the penalties for 
and Sussex, upon Delaware and prov- the larceny of goods and chattels 
inces of Pennsylvania, by and with the above five shillings in value. 

advice and consent of the representa- For the first offense the thief had to 
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A winter's day. Cold comfort for the offender. 


pay to the rightful owner double the 
value, if the goods were restored; if 
not restored, fourfold in value; should 
be whipped at the public whipping post 
of the county with any number of 
lashes not exceeding twenty-one on his 
bare back, well laid on, and should 
wear a Roman T as a badge of his 
crime, four inches in length and one 
inch in breadth, on the outer part of 
his left arm between the shoulder and 
elbow, of some distinct color, at all 
times when he should travel or appear 
rom his habitation, for six months, and 
should be imprisoned until he had paid 
restitution money and all the costs of 
the prosecution. 

For the second offense the lashes 
were increased to thirty-one, with an 
hour in the pillory added. The third 
offense was punishable with death 
without benefit of clergy. 

The present Chief Justice of Dela- 
ware has suggested that the letter “T” 
of “some distinct color’ may have 
been also a “scarlet letter,” like the 
one around which Hawthorne has con- 
structed his wonderful romance that 


depicts with such depressing power 
the anguished writhings of the early 
New England conscience. This stat- 
ute is the real basis and forerunner of 
the Delaware laws on the subject. 
Flogging, the Stocks, the Pillory and 
even more severe corporal punish- 
ments were common in this country 
and England during the eighteenth 
century, but have long since been rele- 
gated to the past, except in Delaware, 
with other practices of a crude civili- 
zation. 

As late as 1879, a negro convicted in 
Delaware of attacking a woman was 
compelled to stand in the pillory four 
hours with his ears nailed to it. At 
the expiration of this ordeal, his ears 
were cut off close to his head, 
(cropped), and he was then banished: 
The present law is not so severe; in 
fact, it cannot be said to be unduly 
severe at all except in so far as any 
kind of whipping and the ignominy 
which attaches to a public exhibition 
must seem to savor of cruelty in these 
days. The law providing for the whip- 
ping of women was repealed in 1852, 
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and men are now punished generally 
for crimes defined in the statutes as 
felonies, by from five to sixty lashes 
“well laid on” the bare back. The 
pillory is reserved for heinous crimes. 
Formerly the law imposed sixty lashes, 
in addition to imprisonment for life, 
upon persons convicted of murder in 
the second degree, but the lashes have 
been remitted. Attempted murder, by 
any other means than poison, is punish- 
able by an hour in the pillory, in addi- 


Hugging “Black Susan.” 
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tion to imprisonment; while if murder 
is attempted by poison it is punishable 
both at the pillory and whipping post 
in addition to imprisonment for from 
one to six years and a heavy fine. In 
May last, a negro, who put poison in 
the food of a boarding house, was, 
after standing an hour in the pillory, 
whipped with sixty lashes, the maxi- 
mum. Culprits convicted of hav- 
ing set fire to any ship, vessel or build- 
ing, except a dwelling house, r-- 
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ceive twenty lashes, while arson or 
the firing of a dwelling is punishable 
by death. For setting fire to a court 
house or other place where public rec- 
ords are kept, the law provides sixty 
lashes. Burglary: is punishable by not 
less than twenty or more than forty 
lashes; highway robbery, by from ten 
to fifty lashes; horse stealing, five to 
twenty, in addition to an hour in the 
pillory. For receiving stolen goods, 
larceny and similar felonies, from five 
to twenty lashes are given. When a 
prisoner is lashed, he is disfranchised. 

The whipping methods are slightly 
different in New Castle, the Northern 
County, in which the City of Wilming- 
ton is located, from the modes prevail- 
ing in more primitive Kent and Sussex 
Counties. In New Castle the post and 
pillory are combined in an elaborate 
two-story structure, twenty feet high. 
A stout piece of timber planted in the 
jail yard sustains, ten feet from the 
ground, a platform which is a pillory, 
with room for two. Two arms project 
from the post at right angles, and each 
arm is split, permitting the upper half 
to be raised on a hinge. A small hole 
at each end and a large one in the mid- 
dle of the arm accommodate the pris- 
oner’s arms and head; and when the 
upper half of the device is lowered and 
locked the culprit is held in a vise. 
Beneath the platform, about four feet 
from the ground, there is on each side 
of the post a semi-circle or half-man- 
acle of iron. One end of each is raised ; 
the prisoner slips his hands in and the 
iron clasps hold him fast. The posi- 
tion is such that the victim stoops 
slightly, offering a slanting surface of 
bare skin to the retributive lash. This 
is the whipping post proper and as the 
prisoner, who is held close to the post 
and yet strives to keep his face away, 
seems to be hugging the timber, a man 
whipped is said, in popular parlance, 
to “hug Black Susan.” 

In Kent and Sussex Counties, the 
post is anv convenient log planted in 
the ground. In one county a massive 
old-fashioned pump, which no longer 
draws water, except tears from “trist- 
ful victims,” is equipped with side arms 
and used for post and pillory. The 
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instrument of torture in New Castle 
County is a cat-o’-nine-tails, composed 
of a sturdy wooden stock twenty inches 
long and nine lashes or thongs of solid 
rounded leather, each about one- 
fourth of an inch in diameter and two 
feet long. In the two other counties a 
four-foot rawhide riding whip is used; 
and up to within a few years the Sheri ° 
of Sussex was wont to send his depu- 
ties into the woods for hickory 
switches or “gads” for the purpose. 

As the law calls for lashes, the nice 
question has been raised that the cul- 
prit receives from the “cat-o’nine- 
tails” nine times as many stripes as are 
“nominated in the bond,” though this 
has not yet been judicially deter- 
mined. The whippings are open to the 
public and the ‘“‘off-scourings of crea- 
tion” and some others are usually pres- 
ent. Some sheriffs and deputies are 
naturally more energetic than others, 
but the most vigorous is not cruel. 
The aim seems generally to be to make 
the victim smart, but never to break 
the skin, and it would be extremely 
difficult to find an authentic case in the 
past generation where a culprit has re- 
ceived any permanent or even serious 
injury from the whippings. Perhaps 
the exposure to the blasts of winter, 
stripped to the waist, is the harshest 
part of the ordeal at the whipping post. 
Confinement in the pillory in one rigid 
position certainly partakes of cruelty, 
especially in midwinter; but the sting 
of Delaware's corporal punishments 
does not lie in the physical smart. The 
sufferer is a lost man. He can no 
longer vote; he is not a citizen but an 
outcast, the object of ridicule and scorn 
from the humblest and poorest. 

The usual argument used by the op- 
ponents of whipping is familiar. Com- 
ment on the whippings in Delaware 
jail yards is periodically elicited to the 
effect that the whipping post, like “the 
knout of Russia,” is an institution alto- 
gether out of place in this age and 
country, and that such harsh and 
cruel punishment degrades the cul- 
prit, renders him callous, confirms 


him in crime and has an_ evil 
influence upon the communtty. 
The assumption has usually been 
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An hour for reflection. 


that a conservative and hidebound 
State, left in an eddy outside of the 
main current of civilization, has simply 
held fast to a piece of antiquity be- 
cause of lack of the progressive spirit. 
Nothing seems further from the truth. 
Whether right or wrong, the various 
statutory enactments in Delaware on 
the whipping post have been guided 
by an intelligent, not to say scientific, 
effort to solve a difficult problem in 
penology. The Chief Justice of Del- 
aware, the Hon. Charles B. Lore, who 
is one of the most humane of men,—a 


Christian, a scholar and sqund jurist, 


foremost in all humanitarian move- 
ments,—has ably discussed the sub- 
ject and is strongly in favor of the 
whipping post as a corrective and pre- 
ventative of crime. The great major- 
ity of the intelligent people of his State 
are in accord with him, and the last 
session of the Legislature, after care- 
ful consideration and full debate, 
extended the use of the whipping post 
to wife-beaters and raised the max- 
imum number of the lashes from 
forty to sixty in the case of heinous 
crimes, where premeditation, as in at- 


tempted poisoning, enters into the 


case. Chief Justice Lore has pointed 
out that the peculiar position of Dela- 
ware, which is a tongue of land wedged 
between three States, near large cities 
and tapped by great trunk lines of rail- 
road, would make the state a dumping 
ground for criminals if there were not 
special deterrents to crime. This 
is a special or local reason, but the 
controlling reason, which is of general 
application, is, he says, based on “the 
test of experience that the whipping 
post is the most efficient deterrent of 
crime known to our laws. It is the 
most dreaded of all punishments, and 
in applications for mitigation of sen- 
tence the prayer almost invariably is 
for the remission of the whipping. 


‘Experience teaches that the whipping post 
has kept criminals out of this State and has 
tended materially to keep persons living in 
the State from the commission of crime. 
Nothing acts upon the perceptions and motives 
of a brutalized man like whipping. 

“T firmly believe in the reforming influences 
and power of love and gentle treatment, 
rather than of fear and harsh punishment ; but 
there are certain natures, some, it may be, ir- 
reclaimable, whose consciences and conduct 
can be best governed by the application of 
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the rod. To such the biblical doctrine, ‘Spare 
the rod and spoil the child,’ still applies. 
“The whipping post has provoked much 
hostile criticism. Much of it, however, is 
founded on sentimentality. As a matter of 
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and his gang of bank burglars, includ- 
ing the well-known criminal, “Big 
Frank McCoy,” attempted to rob the 
National Bank of Delaware in Wil- 


The arm 


tact, the punishment is never accompanied by 
much physical suffering; our sheriffs are or- 
dinarily humane men. The sting is in th: 
public disgrace and ignominy of the whipping, 
and in this lies its efticiency.”” 


In 1873 the notorious “Jimmy Hope” 


of the law. 


mington. They were caught, convict- 
ed and sentenced to ten years impris- 
onment, to receive forty lashes, to 
stand one hour in the pillory, and to 
pay a fine of $5,000 each. They de- 
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clared with one voice that the term in 
jail did not trouble them, but the post 
and pillory filled them with such terror 
that they offered to pay $25,000 to 
have that part of the sentence remitted. 
That their offer of such a sum of 
money could have been carried out 
may be inferred from the generally 
credited statement that one of their 
number afterwards died in New York 
City worth $75,000. They broke jail 
afterwards, but they had stood in the 
pillory and been soundly whipped. 
There has never since been an attempt 
at bank burglary in Delaware. 

Countless instances may be cited as 
to the deterrent effect of the whipping 
post, and the general results may be 
discerned in the statement that Dela- 
ware has a smaller percentage of fel- 
onious crimes than any other State in 
the Union. Habitual criminals do not 
dread imprisonment as they do the 
lash. The notorious burglar, George 
A. Miner, of Connecticut, who was 
killed last year while rifling the cash 
drawer in the railroad station at Gales 
Ferry, had served twelve sentences in 
state prisons and the costs of prosecut- 
ing and maintaining him amounted to 
thousands of dollars. Such profession- 
als do not exist in Delaware. 

In Delaware the whipping post has 
proved efficacious and economic. 
Criminals are deterred from commit- 
ting offences, and when they do com- 
mit them, shorter terms of imprison- 
ment accompany whippings; the bur- 
den upon the community is lightened 
and the jails, which are public schools 
of crime, are kept reasonably clear of 
dangerous, hardened criminals. Much 
has been heard of “Jersey justice,” 
which is prompt and relentless, but the 
defenders of the whipping post main- 
tain that Delaware justice is even 
superior, as it not only swiftly punishes 
criminals, but more effectually prevents 
crime by “warning with a loud voice 
and ruling with a strong arm.” The 
efficiency of Delaware’s system may be 
shown from her court records, and 
the only question is whether the price 
paid for the result is too high. The 
barbarity of the old English and Amer- 


ican laws was shocking in the extreme. 
Blackstone gives a long list ‘of 
minor crimes which in the eighteenth 
century were punishable by death, 
flogging or humiliation. Enligntened 
laws and prison reform and the power- 
ful on-sweep of humanitarian sentiment 
have abolished brutality and cruelty. 
Nobody would revert to the old system 
and yet the whipping post and pillory 
are parts of that system. On the other 
hand, the advocates of corporal pun- 
ishment contend that the “wave of 
humanitarian sentiment” has degener- 
ated into weak sentimentality. Not 
only has vindictiveness in punishment 
been abolished, but the extreme sensi- 
bilities of philanthropic well-meaning 
men and women have caused us to 
lose sight of the very objects of re- 
tributive justice. “Let me remember,” 
the great English Judge, Sir Matthew 
Hale, was wont to say, “when I find 
myself inclined to pity a criminal, that 
there is likewise a pity due to the coun- 
try.” Th. advocates of the whipping 
post believe that penologists have for- 
gotten the community and have their 
objects centered wholly upon the de- 
sire to “cure” the criminal. Whip- 
ping for crime, it is urged, does not 
add to the culprit’s degradation. The 
degradation consists in the commis- 
sion of the crime and the very fact 
that the ordinary criminal regards 
the whipping as the chief degradation 
shows conclusively enough that some 
such ordeal is absolutely essential in 
order to bring the callous criminal to 
a sense of the hideousness of crime. 
The world, however, does not take 
that view. The system, logically 
carried out, means a reversion to 
the lev talionis, an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth; the 
public exhibitions, at least, degrade the 
spectators, if they do not harm the 
criminal and dull that feeling of pity 
which is the great characteristic and 
perhaps one of the chief causes of 
modern civilization. Still, there is 
Delaware dealing effectively with crime 
while other communities fail, and the 
whipping post and pillory demand and 
deserve attention. 


The FLIGHT OF THE VICTOR 


By HENRY L. MENCKEN 


Being a story involving certain broad differences between 


Englishmen and Americans 
(aay | the beginning of things 
v7 &l the state of journalism 
h in Kingston,—from the 
H standpoint of comfort, if 
DEN H) not raat that of profit,— 
was highly satisfactory to the gen- 
tlemen who labored in its ranks. 
Two dailies there were, the Times and 
the Herald, and to both the advertisers 
of Jamaica extended a fairly liberal pat- 
ronage. The proprietor of the former 
was Mr. George Algernon Gorson, the 
eleventh son of a needy baronet, and, 
for a brief year, a lieutenant in a Brit- 
ish regiment of the line. The proprie- 
tor of the latter was Mr. Fitz James 
Fitz Hugh, a native of Ireland and a 
citizen of the world. 

Now Jamaica, since the discovery of 
the fact that the banana is a valuable 
fruit, has been divided, as to politics 
and population, between the Original 
English and the Interloping Ameri- 
cans. The English, being in charge of 
the government, look upon the Yan- 
kees as their subjects. The Yankees, 
having control of the banana planta- 
tions, and, in consequence, of three- 
fourths of the island’s lands and nine- 
tenths of its revenues, regard the Brit- 
ons as semi-barbarians—too torpid to 
be enterprising and too ignorant to 
make money. Thus it happens that 
there are two camps in politics, in so- 
ciety and in trade, and thus it hap- 
pened that of the two newspapers at 
the beginning of things, one was loy- 
ally British and the other was Ameri- 
can to the core. The Times, as may be 
supposed, was the government organ. 
As an ex-officer of Britain’s glorious 


army, Mr. Gorson was a believer in 
British customs and British traditions. 
By the same token the Herald was the 
organ of advanced Americanism. 
Hating the assertive English with a 
brotherly hatred, its proprietor be- 
stowed his regard upon the assertive 
Yankee, and bravely he battled for the 
latter’s rights and privileges. 

Despite this diagonal opposition, and 
despite, also, a marked personal en- 
mity, the proprietors of the Times and 
the Herald realized that, in some mat- 
ters, at least, an armed truce is more 
profitable than perpetual warfare. 
Britons they were, and, Briton-like, 
they lacked the overpowering news lust 
of the American newspaper man. Be- 
sides this, they lived in a town where 
manana is the motto of the multitude. 
In Kingston the sun is warmer than in 
New York, and it is more painful to 
hustle. Therefore, when the shades 
of evening fall and the cooling land 
breeze comes down from the moun- 
tains, the sun-dried Kingstonians long 
to array themselves in comfortable 
khaki and sip refreshing liquors in the 
gardens along the sea-wall. 

“Let us labor,” they say, “when the 
sun is up and it is too warm to enjoy 
idleness. When the dark comes, let us 
rest beneath the palms.” 

Thus it happened that the staffs of 
both the Times and the Herald lay 
down their pens and shears at an hour 
when the men who make American 
morning papers are fairly beginning 
work. At five o’clock in the afternoon 
the black foreman of the Times print- 
ing department appeared at the door 
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of the editorial room and made a polite 
but stentorian request that the men at 
the desks bring their writings to a hur- 
ried close. At half-past five the last 
batch of copy was cut into takes and 


Drawn by Charles Grunwald. 


distributed among the dark-skinned 
girl compositors. At seven o’clock the 
late page was made up, and at eleven 
the Times’ edition of four thousand 
paid-up had been run from the lumber- 
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ing press. And from that time unti! 
five o’clock next morning, when the 
carly mail train pulled out for Port 
Antonio, and the score of carriers be- 
gan work in Kingston town, the Times 


Many a time the two sat side by side. 


lay dormant. The post-office telegraph 
office usually closed at dusk, and after 
that, except under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, no news from beyond the 
sea came over the wire. If there was a 
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fire, or a murder, or an earthquake, or 
a massacre in Kingston, the subscrib- 
ers of the Times were willing to wait 
for the details until the morning of the 
second day. 

By the terms of the unwritten «ee 
ment mentioned, the Herald staff, 
like manner, ceased labor when the ee 
went down. If one paper had broken 
faith by waiting for late despatches, the 
other, in self-protection, would have 
been compelled to do likewise. But 
neither seemed inclined to do so, and 


Drawn by 
Charles Grunwald, 


He wrote tele- 
gram after 
telegram. a 
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in consequence the people of Jamaica 
came to look upon history as news. 

This was the state of affairs in island 
journalism when Mr. Harris Morgan 
took service with the Herald. Mr. 
Morgan was an American, and for five 
of his twenty-five years he had labored 
“on the street” for a New York yellow 
journal. How he came to surrender 
his commission and to journey to 
Jamaica is immaterial. Suffice it to 
say that he was‘made sub-editor of the 
Herald—which means everything but 
editor-in-chief—at a salary of fifty shil- 
lings a week. Two months after he be- 
gan his duties an accumulation of debts 
caused Mr. FitzJames FitzHugh, the 
proprietor, to depart inconspicuously 
in the steamer Giaour for Liverpool. 
Thereupon, by the unanimous consent 
of his late chief’s creditors, he was 
made editor, manager and _ practical 
owner of the Herald. 

Though it jarred his journalistic sen- 
sibilities, Mr. Morgan was not blind to 
the advantages of the un- 
written agreement between 
the Herald and the Times. 
When the evening land- 
breeze scurried over Kings- 
ton he well appreciated the 
joy of laying down his la- 
bors, and when the dark 
came with tropical sudden- 
ness, and the dull, red sun 
was gone, he thought it in- 
finitely pleasant to sit in the 
water-side garden of the 
Myrtle Bank Hotel and sip 
a glass of plantation rum 
and lime juice. Mr. Gor- 
} son, of the Times, also loved 

' his ease in his inn, and many 
a time the two sat side by 
side until the damp, chill of 
midnight drove them in- 
doors and to bed. 

Thus it was that a highly 
satisfactory entente cordiale 
sprang into being. That it 
might be preserved, Mr. 
Morgan resisted, six times 
in two weeks, the tempta- 
tion of halting the Her- 
ald’s press to make room for 
late telegram. It was 
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during the rumor-ridden days before 
the first gun was fired in Cuba that he 
was thus tempted, and four times Mr. 
Gorson was tempted also. Three times 
he held fast, but the fourth time he 
surrendered, and next morning the 
Times appeared with a big beat at the 
top of its column of postoffice cable- 
grams. 

Mr. Harris Morgan, the editor of the 
Herald, read the story at breakfast. 
When he had finished his third mango, 


he arose from the table, folded his copy A 


of the Times into a handy compass, 
placed it in his pocket and walked 
calmly along the shady side of Harbour 
street to his office. Not until he was 
seated at his desk did he move a muscle 
of his face. When he did so, it was to 
smile and say, “Ah!” 

Next morning the Herald’s sub- 
scribers were given a shock of exceed- 
ing surprise. Across the top of the 
telegram column, instead of the cus- 
tomary and innocuous legends, “Eng- 
land” and “America,” there staggered 
a heavy line of black-faced job type. Be- 
low it was a double line of smaller type, 
and below that a pyramid an inch anda 
half in height. It was the first scare 
head ever printed in a Jamaican news- 
paper, and below it was the first “fake” 
of any magnitude ever perpetrated 
upon the Jamaican public. 

How the said public regarded the 
scare head and the fake was at first a 
matter of doubt. But Mr. Harris Mor- 
gan believed that both features would 
make a hit, and in this time proved him 
to have been in the right. “The Brit- 
ish,” he reasoned, “though slow, are 
human, and it is one of the failings of 
humanity to be enthralled by black 
type and sensational stories.”” And in 
accordance with this theory, though 
Mr. Gorson, of the Times, thundered 
daily against “our vulgar contempo- 
rary’s exaggerated despatches,” Mr. 
Morgan laid on ink with a lavish hand, 
until the Herald’s scare heads stretched 
across three columns, and the texts of 
the despatches were set in type half 
an inch in height. The Britons of Ja- 
maica, after a week or so of pained 
doubt, rushed to the standard of the 
Herald in an excited body, and in two 
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weeks it had captured fully a half of the 
Time’s subscribers. The black type 
had won, and the winter of Mr. Alger- 
non Gorson’s discontent had begun. 

Then arose a fierce and decisive bat- 
tle between American ingenuity and 
English pounds, shillings and pence. 
The Times, with long years of prosper- 
ity behind it, had money in the bank, 
and Mr. Algernon Gorson determined 
te do or die, drew liberally upon this 
money to beat his rival. At an expense 
of fifty guineas a week an agreement 
was made with an English news agency 
whereby half a column of late news was 
to be cabled to the Times each night. 
At a further expense of two guineas a 
week, arrangements were made 
whereby the Kingston postoffice tele- 
graph clerks remained awake until 
after midnight, in order that late mes- 
sages from over-seas might be rushed 
at once to the Times office. 


wil Mr. Gorson drew 
Ya out the enclosed 
jlimsy and spread 
tl out before him. 
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Within the confines of the office it- 
self a wonderful revolution took place. 
No more did the black foreman of the 
composing-room call for the last batch 
of copy before sundown. No more did 
the editor and proprietor partake of 
limeade in the garden of the Myrtle 
Bank Hotel. Until the light was long 
gone and the dawr? of the next day was 
nearly come, the type clicked and the 
pens scratched, and the perspiration 
stood out in beads upon the foreheads 
of editor, sub-editors and compositors. 
Accounts of night fires “got in,” and 
late stories of the day’s doings in King- 
ston were double leaded. As the land- 
breeze died the presses began their 
rumbling, and not until the East was 
red and gleaming did they cease. 

In the office of the Herald there was 
like bustle and industry. Unable to 
spend sixty pounds a week for authen- 
tic news by the cable, Mr. Harris Mor- 
gan labored early and late in mantfac- 
turing the unauthentic kind. With 
copies of the Times and the week-old 
New York papers at his side, he wrote 
telegram after telegram, and as he was 
a young man of much ingenuity, with 
five years’ service in a yellow journal 
office to aid him, he frequently came 
very near coinciding with the belated 
truth. The people of Jamaica, being 
Britons, would have manifested no in- 
terest in the threatened war had it not 
been that there was great likelihood 
that it would be fought in the shadow 
of their homes. Mr. Morgan, noting 
this fact, gave them liberal doses of the 
kind of news that they craved. Daily 
the Herald announced that American 
cruisers were “hovering off the north 
coast,” and daily its ‘special corre- 
spondents” wired intelligence of “heavy 
firing near Montego Bay” and “suspi- 
cious evolutions in the Windward 
Passage.” And meanwhile, Mr. Alger- 
non Gorson, racking his brains to dis- 
cover the source of his adversary’s des- 
patches, gave way to despair. One day 
a particularly exciting telegram in the 
Herald moved him to show the white 
flag of defeat. 

“Let us call a halt,” he said in a long 
letter to Mr. Morgan. 

“You started it,” replied the latter, 
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briefly, and the next day the Herald’s 
first page looked like a circus handbill. 

Then came the most trying time of 
all, for war seemed near, indeed. From 
the English news agency Mr. Gorson 
received columns of despatches begin- 
ning, ““We learn,” and “It is announced 
upon excellent authority.” His cable 
bills swallowed his profits and cut wide 
swaths into his capital, and meanwhile 
his rival appeared to flourish as the 
green bay tree. But with the tradi- 
tional doggedness of the true-born 
Briton he hung to his small type, his 
“We understand” phraseology, his be- 
lated cables and his insufficient imagi- 
nation. Finally, finding himself utterly 
unable to rival the lurid sensationalism 
of Mr. Harris Morgan’s despatches, he 
undertook the herculean task of ex- 
posing their mendacity. Day after dav 
he read and re-read the Herald’s tele- 
grams in search of blunders, and with 
pleasing frequency he found them. 
Once, in fact, he succeeded in com- 
pletely disproving a story regarding 
the purchase of mules in Bulgaria by 
the Spanish Minister of War. Next 
morning, elated by his victory, he 
opened the Herald with a smile of ex- 
ceeding contentment. Across the first 
page, in county fair handbill letters as 
large as the characters upon a sign- 
board, was the legend, “War De- 
clared!” 

“It’s a bloody falsehood!” said Mr. 
Gorson to himself with a smile. “The 
despatches say nothing of it!” 

And then, like a lawyer annihilating 
his rival’s case, he seated himself at his 
desk and penned a vigorous and highly 
Sarcastic exposé of the story’s untruth. 
“We are agreeably surprised,” he be- 
gan, “to note that our contemporary 
1as established a mental telepathy cable 
line between this colony and the land of 
our esteemed brethren, the Yankees.” 
Thus, for half an hour, Mr. Gorson 
poured out the vials of satire upon the 
head of Mr. Harris Morgan. After he 
had carefully corrected his manuscript, 
he folded it neatly, called his black 
copy boy and despatched it to the 
composing-room with an order that 
it be set up in minion and triple leaded. 
Just as the copy boy withdrew a mes- 
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senger rushed up the stairs 
with a thin blue cable envelope. 
Leisurely opening the end Mr. 
Gorson drew out the enclosed 
“flimsy” and spread it before 
him. This is what he read: 
A—23—bulletin. 

London, iuesday, 7 P.M. Zimes, 
Kingston 

War declared to-day. Two hun- 
dred words fol.ow. R. T. 

Four times Mr. Gorson read 
this crushing document. Four 
times he weighed its every 
word, and four times he shud- 
dered as a glimpse of the fu- 
ture flashed across his mind. 
Dank it was, and dark and ill, 
and in the distance he saw the 
Times office, with the red flag 
of the auctioneer fluttering 
over the doorway. 

“It means ruin!” he sighed. 
Ruin—absolute !—unless—” 

Suddenly he raised his head, 
for an inspiration had seized 
him. 

Would not Morgan listen to 
reason? 

The Herald belonged to the 
non est Mr. FitzJames Fitz- 
Hugh. Morgan’s interest was 
merely that of an employee. 
His “scoops” increased the 
paper’s profit, but they did not 
add to his salary. Foolish 
youth! Would he not listen to reason? 

“TI could afford to give him a hun- 
dred guineas,” thought Mr. Gorson. 

“He may knock you down,” whis- 
pered a small voice within him. 

“T’lk risk it,” he decided at last. 

The Herald’s business office was in a 
little one-story brick box at the corner 
of Harbour and Queen streets. The 
editorial rooms and printing depart- 
ment were a block northward on Queen 
street. As he passed the former place, 
on his way to the latter, Mr. Gorson 
saw a huge bulletin on the doorsideé 
signboard. Thus it read: “The Her- 
ald’s exclusive announcement that war 
is declared between Spain and the—” 

Mr. Gorson hurried on to the house 
wherein the Herald was manufactured. 
As he turned into the dark doorway 


{ 
Mr. Harris Mor- ¢ 
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leading to the editorial rooms Mr. 
Harris Morgan rushed into his arms. 

“Hello, old man!” exclaimed Mr. 
Morgan, dragging the proprietor of the 
Times along with him. “Wie gehts?” 

“You are on a journey?” suggested 
Mr. Gorson feebly. 

“Sure!” replied Mr. Harris Morgan, 
with a smile of wild happiness. I’ve got 
an offer to cover the war for the New 
York Star! I catch the ten five for 
Port Antonio and go aboard the de- 
spatch boat at five. I’m done with 
Jamaica! Thanks be—” 

“And the Herald?” 

“D—n the Herald!” replied Mr. Mor- 
gan piously. “It don’t belong to me!” 
He sprang into a cab and was off. 

“Good luck to you!” shouted Mr. 
Gorson after him. 


By 
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The Road to Frontenac.” 


Synopsis or Previous CHapTers.—Time about 1687. 


IAPTAIN DANIEL MENARD), a French veteran who had formerly lived 
among the Onondagas as one of the tribe, is ordered from Quebec, with dis- 
patches for Frontenac, and bidden to serve as escort toa young Frenchwoman 

on her way thither. Only recently his superior officer had treacherously captured a 
party of friendly Indians, and Menard foresaw trouble when he started up the St. Law- 
rence with his voyageurs, accompanied by the maiden, a Jesuit missionary named 
Father Claude, and by Danton, a dashing young officer of engineers, who, instead of 
attending to his duties, devoted his attentions to the girl. The travelers are attacked 
one night, captured and carried to an Indian village in the interior. Danton tries to 
persuade the maid to flee with him, as soon as the Indian vigilance is apparently 
relaxed. She refuses, and, dressed in Indian garb, which he has secretly obtained 
Jrom an Indian girl, Danton strides off through the forest. The girl's brother, the 
chief Texakwita, furious at his sister's dishonor, pursues the fugitive, and returning 


some hours later, he throws at the feet of Menard and the maiden the clotted scalps of 


his sister and of the unfortunate Danton. 


CHAPTER xX. 


A NIGHT 


Tae night crept by, as had 
Y the day, wearily. The two 
f men a o . eal 
" or walked slowly bac 
DS ZL and forth across the front 
of the hut, saying little. The Cap- 
tain was calling to mind every inci- 
dent of their capture, and the origi- 
nal trouble between La Grange and 
the hunting party. He went over 
the conversation with Major Provost 
at Quebec, word by word, until he felt 
sure in his authority as the governor’s 
representative, although the written 
orders in the leather bag that hung 
from his neck were concerned only 
with his duties in preparing Fort Fron- 
tenac for the advancing column, duties 
which he had not fulfilled. 

A plan was forming in his mind 
which would make strong demands on 
the good faith of Major Provost and 
the Governor. He knew, as every old 
soldier knows, that governments and 
rulers are thankless, that even written 
authority is none too binding, if to 
make it good should inconvenience 
those who give it so easily. He knew 
further that if he should succeed now 
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in staying the Onondagas and Cayugas 
by pledges, which, perchance, it might 
not please Governor Denonville to ob- 
serve, the last frail ties that held the 
Iroquois to the French would be 
broken, and England would reign from 
the Hudson to the river of the Illinois. 
And he sighed, as he had sighed many 
times before, for the old days under 
Frontenac, under the only Governor 
of New France who could hold these 
slippery redskins to their obligations. 

“Father,” he said, finally, “I begin 
to see a way.” 

“The Big Throat?” 

“He must help, though, to tell the 
truth, I fear that he will be of little 
service. He may come in time to give 
us a stay, but, chief though he is, he 
will hardly dare overrule the Long Ar- 
row on a matter so personal as this.” 
, “What is the Long Arrow’s fam- 
ily?” 

“The Beaver.” 

“But, M’sieu, that is the least of the 
eight families. If it were the Tortoise 
or the Bear against us we should have 
greater cause for fear.” 

“True, Father, but to each family 
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belongs its own quarrels, its own re- 
venge. If the Big Throat should inter- 
fere too deeply it would anger the 
other small families, who might fear 
the same treatment at some other time. 
And with Beaver, Snipe, Deer and Po- 
tato united against us,—well, it is a 
simple enough problem.” 

They were walking by the door, and 
Menard, as he spoke, sat on the stone 
which he had rolled there in the after- 
noon. The priest stood before him. 

“I hope we may succeed, my son. I 
have seen this anger before, and it has 
always ended in the one way.” 

“Of course,” the Captain replied, “it 
does depend on the Big Throat. He 
must reach here in time.” 

“God grant that he may!” 

“In that case, Father, I look for a 
delay. Unless his heart has hardened 
rapidly, he still thinks of me. To- 
gether we will go to him, and ask a 
hearing in the war council.” 

“Oratory will not release us, I fear, 
M’sieu.” 

“I shall not ask to be released, 
Father. Don’t you understand? It is 
more than that I shall demand,—it is 
peace with New France, the safety of 
the column,”— 

The priest’s eyes lighted. “Do you 
think, M’sieu?”— 

“We can do it. They have not heard 
all the truth. They do not want a 
long war, which will kill their braves 
and destroy their homes and their 
corn. It is this attack on the Senecas 
that has drawn them out.” 

“You will tell them that the Govern- 
or fights only the Senecas?” 

“More than that. The La Grange 
affair has stirred them up. It has weak- 
ened their faith in the Governor,—it 
has as good as undone all the work of 
twenty years past. Our only hope i 
to re-establish that faith.” 

“T hope that we may,” said the priest 
slowly. “But they have reached a state 
now where words alone will hardly suf- 
fice. I have tried it, M’sieu. Since we 
came, I have talked and reasoned with 
them.” 

“Well, father, I am going to try it. 
The question is, Will the Governor 
make good what I shall have to prom- 
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ise? It may be that he will. If not,— 
then my life will not be worth a box 
of tinder if I stray a league from Que- 
bec without a guard.” He looked 
down at the daisy on his coat. “But 
the maid will be safe, Father. She will 
be safe.” 

“T do not believe that they will harm 
her, even as it is.” 

“No, I trust not,—I trust not. But 
we are here, and she is here; and not 
until I know that her journey is over 
will my eyes close easily at night.” 

“But your plan, M’sieu? You have 
not told me.” 

“Ah, I thought you understood. Did 
you know about the capture at Fron- 
tenac when it happened? No? It was 
like this. The Governor sent word, with 
the orders that came up to the Fort 
in May, that at the first sign of trouble 
or disturbance with the Indians there, 
d’Orvilliers should seize a few score of 
them and send them down the river in 
chains. It would be an example, he 
said. I was awaiting orders. I had 
just returned from the Huron Country 
and Mackinac, and d’Orvilliers called 
me to his rooms and showed me the 


order. ‘Now,’ he said, ‘who in the 
devil is meddling at Quebec?’ I did 
not know; I do not know yet. But 


there was the order. He turned it over 
to La Grange, with instructions to wait 
until some offense should give him an 
excuse.” 

“T know the rest, M’sieu.” 

“Yes, yes; you have heard a dozen 
times, how La Grange was drinking, 
and how he lied to a peaceful hunting 
party, and drugged them, and brained 
one poor devil with his own sword. 
And what could we do, Father? Right 
or wrong, the capture was made. It 
was too late to release them, for the 
harm was done. If d’Orvilliers had re- 
fused to carry out his orders and send 
them to Quebec, it would have cost 
him his commission.” 

“And you, M’sieuw?” 

“T was the only officer on detached 
service at the Fort. D’Orvilliers could 
not look at me when he ordered me to 
take them, nor I at him.” 

“You will tell them this?” 

“This? Yes, and more. I will pledge 
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the honor of New France that La 
Grange shall suffer. The man who has 
betrayed the Onondagas must be pun- 
ished before we can have their good 
faith. Don’t you understand?” 

Father Claude walked away a few 
steps, and then back, his hands clasped 
before him. 

“Don’t you understand, Father? If 
a wrong has been done an Iroquois, it 
is revenge that will appease him. Very 
well; Captain La Grange has wronged 
them; let them have their revenge.” 

“Ts that the right view, M’sieu?” 

“Not for us, Father; for you and 
me. To us it is a simple justice. But 
justice,—that is not the word with 
which to reach an Indian.” 

“But it may be that Captain La 
Grange is in favor at Quebec. What 
then?” ; 

“You do not seem to understand me 
yet, Father.” Menard spoke slowly 
and calmly. “This is not my quarrel. 
I can take what my life brings, and 
thank your God the while that I have 
life at all. But if by one foolish act the 
Iroquois are to be lost to France, while 
I have the word on my tongue that 
will set all right, am J—well, would 
you have me such a soldier?” 

The priest was looking through the 
leaves at the firelight. For once he 
seemed to have nothing to offer. 

“Tt will not be easy, Father, but when 
was a soldier’s work easy? First, I 
must make these Indians believe me, 
—and you know how hard that will be. 
Then I must convince Governor Den- 
onville that this is his only course, and 
that will be still harder. Or, if they will 
not release me, you will be my mes- 
senger, Father, and take the word. I 
will stav here until La Grange has got 
his dues.” 

“Let us suppose,” said the priest,— 
“let us suppose that you did not do 
this, that you did not take this course 
against Captain La Grange, which will 
leave him a marked man to the Iro- 
quois, even if the Governor should do 
nothing.” 

“Then,” said Menard, “the rear 
guard at La Famine will be butchered, 
and the army of New France will be 
cut te pieces. That is all.” 
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“You are sure of this?” 

“It points that way, Father.” 

“Then let us take another course. 
Suppose that you succeed at the coun- 
cil, that you are released. Then if the 
Governor should disclaim responsibil- 
ity, should” — 

“Then, Father, I will go to La 
Grange and make him fight me. I 
mean to pledge my word to these 
chiefs. You know what that means.” 

“Yes,” replied the priest, “yes.” He 
seemed puzzled and unsettled by some 
thought that held his mind. He walked 
slowly about, looking at the ground. 
Menard, too, was restless. He rose 
from the stone and tossed away the 
small stones that had held the cup, one 
at a time. 

“They are singing again,” he said, lis- 
tening to the droning chant that came 
indistinctly through the dark. “One 
would think they would long ago have 
been too drunk to stand. How some 
of these recruits the King sends over 
to us would envy them their 
stomachs !”” 

The priest made no reply. He did 
not understand the impulse that led the 
Captain to speak irrelevantly at such a 
moment. 

“T suppose the doctors are dancing 
now,” Menard continued. “It may be 
that they will come here. If they do 
we shall have a night of it.” 

“We will hope not, M’sieu.” 

“Tf they should, Father,—well, it is 
hard to know just what to do.” 

“You were thinking—?” 

“Oh, I was wondering. If they 
come here, and let their wild talk run 
away with them, it might be well to 
fight them off until morning. Maybe 
we could do it.” 

“Yes, it might seem best.” 

“But if—if the Big Throat should 
not come, or should have changed,— 
then it would have been better that I 
had submitted.” 

“You are thinking of me, my son. 
You must not. I will not leave you to 
go without a struggle. I can fight, if 
needs be, as well as you. I will do my 
part.” 

“Tt is not that, Father. But if we 
fight, and the Big Throat does not 
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come,—there is the maid. They would 
not spare her then.” 

The priest looked at the Captain, 
and in the dim, uncertain light he saw 
something of the thought that lay be- 
hind those wearied eyes. 

“True,” he said. 

Menard walked up and down, a half- 
dozen steps forward, a half-dozen back, 
without a glance at the priest, who 
watched him anxiously. Suddenly he 
turned, and the words that were in his 
mind slipped unguarded from his 
tongue, low and stern :— 

“If they come, Father,—if they harm 
her,—God, if they even wake her, I 
will kill them. T’ll kill them with my 
hands.” 

Father Claude looked at him, but 
said nothing. They walked together 
up and down, then, as if weary, they 
sat again by the door. 

“There are some things which I 
could not talk over with you,” said the 
priest, finally. “It was best that I 
should not. And now I hardly know 
what is the right thing for me to do, 
or to say.” 

“What troubles you?” 

“When you are cooler it will come 
to you. “For to-night,—until our last 
moment of choice,—I must ask one fa- 
vor, M’sieu. You will not decide on 
this course until it comes to the end. 
You will think of other ways, you 
will”— 

“What else have I been doing, 
Father? There is no other way.” 

“But you will not decide yet?” 

“No; we need not, to-night.” 

The priest seemed relieved. 

“M’sieu,” came in a low voice from 
the darkness within the hut. “May I 
not sit with you?” 

“You are awake, Mademoiselle? 
You have not been sleeping?” 

“No: I could not. I—I have not 
heard you, M’sieu. I have not. lis- 
tened. But I wanted to very much. I 
have only my thoughts, and they are 
not the best of company to-night.” 

“Come.” Menard rose and got one 
of the priest’s blankets, folding it and 
laying it on the ground against the 
wall. “I fear that we may be no better 
than your thoughts; but such as we 
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are, we are at the service of Mademoi- 
selle.”’ 

She sat by them, and leaned back, 
letting her hands fall into her lap. 
Menard was half in the shadow, and 
he could let his eyes linger on her face. 
It was a sad face now, worn by the 
haunting fears that the night had 
brought, fears that had not held their 
substance in the sunlight; but the 
eyes were still bright. Even at this 
moment she had not forgotten to catch 
up the masses of hair that were strug- 
gling to be free; and there was a touch 
of neatness about her torn dress that 
the hardships of the journey and the 
dirt and discomforts of an Indian 
shelter had not been able to take away. 
They all three sat without talking, 
watching the sparks from the fire and 
the tips of flame that now and then 
reached above the huts. 

“How strange their song is, M’sieu!” 

“Yes; they will keep it up all night. 
If we were nearer, you would see that 
as soon as a brave is exhausted, with 
the dancing and singing, another will 
rush in to take his place. Sometimes 
they fall fainting, and do not recover 
for hours.” 

Father Claude had been silent. Now 
he rose and walked slowly away, leav- 
ing them to talk together. They could 
see him moving about, with bowed 
head. 

“The Father is sad, M’sieu.” 

“Yes. It is not for himself. 
were he would be cheerful.” 

“Does he fear now? Does he not 
think that the Big Throat will come?” 

“T think he will come.” 

The maid looked down at her 
clasped hands. Menard watched her,— 
the firelight was dancing on her face 
and hair,—and again the danger 
seemed to slip away, the chant and the 
fire to be a part of some mad dream 
that had carried him in a second from 
Quebec to this deep-shadowed spot, 
and had set this maid before him. 

“You are wearing the daisy, Ma- 
demoiselle.” 

She looked up, half-startled at the 
change in his voice. Then her eyes 
dropped again. 

“See,” he continued, “so am I. Is it 
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not strange that we should be here, 
you and I? And yet, when I first saw 
you, I thought”— 

“You thought, M’sieu?” 

Menard laughed gently. “I could 
not tell you, without telling you what 
I think now. And that would—be—” 

He spoke half playfully, and waited ; 
but she did not reply. 

“IT do not know what it is that has 
come to me. It is not like me. Or it 
may be that the soldier, all these years, 
has not been me. Would it not be 
strange if I were but now to find my- 
self,—or if you were to find me, Ma- 
demoiselle? If it is true, if this is what 
I have waited so long to find, it would 
be many years before I could repay 
you for bringing it to me,—it would 
be a long lifetime.” 

Again he waited and still she was 
silent. Then he talked on, as madly 
now as on the night of their capture 
when he had fought, shouting, musket 
and knife in hand, at the water’s edge. 
But this was another madness. 

“Tt is such a simple thing. Until you 
came out here under the trees my mind 
was racked with the troubles about us. 
But now you are here, and I do not 
care,—no, not if this were to be my 
last night, if to-morrow they should”— 
She made a-nervous gesture, but he 
went on. “You see it is you, Ma- 
demoiselle, who come into my life, and 
then. all the rest goes out.” 

“Don’t,” she said, brokenly, “don’t.” 

Father Claude came slowly toward 
them. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, “if vou are 
not too wearied, I wish to talk with 
you.” 

She rose with an air of relief and 
joined him. Menard watched them, 
puzzled. He could hear the priest 
speaking in low, even tones; and then 
the maid’s voice, deep with emotion. 
Finally they came back, and she went 
hurriedly into the hut without a glance 
at the soldier, who had risen and stood 
by the door. 

“Come, my son, let us walk.” 

Menard looked at him in surprise, 
but walked with him. 

“It is about the speech to the coun- 
cil, and Captain La Grange. It may 
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be that you are right, M’sieu.” 

“Right? I do not understand.” 

“It was but a moment ago that we 
talked of it.” 

“Yes; I have not forgotten. But 
what do you mean now?” 

“You promised me to wait before 
deciding. It may be that I was wrong. 
If you are to make the speech you will 
need to prepare it carefully. There is 
none too much time.” 

“Yes,” said Menard. Then sud- 
denly he stopped and took the priest's 
arm. “I did not think, Father; I did 
not understand. What a fool I am!" 

“No, no, M’sieu.” 

“You have talked with her. He is 
her cousin, and yet it did not come to 
me. It will pain her.” 

“Yes,” said Father Claude, slowly. 
“it will pain her. But I have been 
thinking. I fear that you are right. It 
has passed beyond the simple matter of 
our own lives; now it is New France 
that must be thought of. You have 
said that it was Captain La Grange’s 
treachery that first angered the Onon- 
dagas. We must lay this before them. 
If his punishment will satisfy them, 
will save the rear guard, why then. 
M’sieu, it is our duty.” 

They paced back and forth in  si- 
lence. Menard’s heavy breathing and 
his quick glances toward the hut told 
the priest something of the struggle 
that was going on in his mind. Sud- 
denly he said :— 

“Y will go to her, Father. I will tell 
her. I cannot pledge myself to this 
act if—if she”’— 

“No, M’sieu, you must not. I have 
told her. She understands. And she 
has begged me to ask you not to speak 
with her. She has a brave heart, but 
she cannot see you now.” 

“She asked vou,”—said the Captain 
slowly, ‘she asked you—I cannot 
think. I do not know what to say.” 

The priest quietly walked back to 
the stone by the door, and left the sol- 
dier to fight out the battle alone. It 
was half an hour before he came back 
and stood before Father Claude. 

“Well, M’sieu?” 

Menard spoke hastily. 
er; you are right.” 


“Yes, Fath- 
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That was all, but it told the priest 
that the matter had been finally settled. 
He had seen the look in the Captain’s 
eyes when the truth had come to him, 
and he knew now what he had not 
dreamed before, that the  soldier’s 
heart had gone out to this maid. But 
now he must set his hand against one 
of her own blood. The Father knew 
that he would do it—would fight La 
Grange to the end. A word was 
trembling on his tongue, but as he 
looked at the seamed face before him, 
he could not bring himself to add a 
deeper sorrow to that already stamped 
there. 

“You must help me with the speech, 
Father. My wits are not at their best, 
T fear.” 

“Willingly, M’sieu. And the pres- 
ents,—we must think of that.” 

“True. We have not the wampum 
collars. It must be something of great 
value that will take their place. You 
know how much tradition means to 
these people. Of course I have noth- 
ing. But you,—you have your bale. 
And Mademoiselle—together you 
should find something.” 

“T fear that I have little. My blank- 
ets and my altar they would not value. 
One moment.” He stepped to the 
door and spoke softly. Mademoiselle !” 

“Yes, Father.’ She stood in the 
doorway, wearily. It was plain that 
she had been weeping, but she was not 
ashamed, 

“We shall need your help, Mademoi- 
selle. Anything in your bale that would 
please the chief must be used.” 

She was puzzled. 

“It is the custom,” continued the 
priest, “at every council. To the In- 
dians a promise is not given, a state- 
ment is not true, a treaty is not bind- 
ing unless there is a present for each 
clause. We have much at stake, and 
we must give what we have.” 

“Certainly, Father.” 

She stepped back into the darkness, 
and they could hear her dragging the 
bundle. Menard sprang to help. 

“Mademoiselle, where are you?” 

“Here, M’sieu.” 

He walked toward the sound with 
his hands spread before him. One 
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hand rested on her shoulder, where she 
stooped over the bale. She did not 
shrink from his touch. For a moment 
he stood, struggling with a mad im- 
pulse to take her slender figure in his 
arms, to hold her where a thousand 
Indians could not harm her save by 
taking his own strong life, to tell her 
what made this moment more to him 
than all the stern years of the past. It 
may be that she understood, for she 
was motionless, almost breathless. 
But then came another impulse. 

“T will take it,” he said. 

He stooped, took up the bundle, and 
carried it outside. She followed to the 
doorway. 

“You will look, Mademoiselle.” 

She nodded, and knelt by the bun- 
dle, while the two men waited. 

“There is little here, M’sieu. I 
brought only what was necessary. 
Here is a comb. Would that please 
them?” 

She reached back to them, holding 
out a high tortoiseshell comb. They 
examined it. 

“It is beautiful,” said Menard. 

“Yes; my mother gave it to me.” 

“Perhaps, Mademoiselle,—perhaps 
there is something else, something that 
would do as well.” 

“How many should you have, 
M’sieu?” : 

* “Five; I had planned. There will be 
five words in the speech.” 

“Words?” she repeated. 

“To the Iroquois each argument is a 
‘word’.” 

“I have almost nothing else, not 
even clothing of value. Wait—here is 
a small coat of seal.” 

“And you, Father?” asked Menard. 

“T have a book with highly-colored 
pictures, M’sieu.—The Ceremonies of 
the Mass applied to the Passion of our 
Lord.” 

“Splendid. Have you nothing else?” 

“T fear not.” 

Menard turned to the maid, who was 
still on her knees by the open bundle, 
looking up at them. 

“T am afraid that we must take your 


coat and the comb,” he said. “I am 
sorry.” 
She answered in a low tone, but 
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firmly. ‘You know, M’sieu, that it 
would hurt me to do nothing. It hurts 
me to do so little.” 

“Thank you, Mademoiselle. Well, 
Father, we must use our wits. It may 
be that four words will be enough, but 
I cannot use fewer. We have but 
these presents.” 

“Yes,” replied the priest, “yes.” He 
walked slowly by them and about in 
a circle, repeating the word. The maid 
leaned back and watched him, wonder- 
ing. He paused before the Captain, 
and seemed about to speak. Then 
abruptly he went into the hut, and they 
could hear him moving within. Men- 
ard and the maid looked at each other, 
the soldier smiling quietly. He un- 
derstood. 

Father Claude came out holding the 
portrait of Catharine, the Lily of the 
Onondagas, in his hands. 

“It may be that this could be used 
for the fourth present,” he said. 

Menard took it without a word, and 
laid it on the ground by the fur coat. 
The maid looked at it curiously. 

“Oh, it is a picture,” she said. 

“Yes, Mademoiselle,” the Captain 
replied. “It is the portrait of an On- 
ondaga maiden who is to them and 
the French almost a saint. They will 
prize this above all else.” 

The maid raised it, and looked at the 
strangely-clad figure. Father Claude 
quietly walked away, but Menard went 
after and gripped his hand. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE BIG THROAT SPEAKS. 


The light of the rising sun struggled 
through the mist that lay on the On- 
ondaga Valley. The trees came slowly 
out of the gray air, like ships approach- 
ing through a fog. As the sun rose 
higher, each leaf glistened with dew. 
The grass was wet and shining. 

Menard had seized a few hours of 
sleep. He awoke with the first beam 
of yellow light, and rose from his bed 
on the packed, beaten ground before 
the door. Father Claude was sitting 
on a log, at a short distance with bowed 
head. The Captain stretched his stiff 
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limbs, and walked slowly about until 
the priest looked up. 

“Good morning, Father.” 

“Good morning, M’sieu.” 

“It was a selfish thought that led 
me to choose the earlier watch. These 
last hours are the best for sleeping.” 

“No, I have rested well.” 

“And Mademoiselle?” 

“T have heard no sound. 
that she still sleeps.” 

“Softly, then. There has been no 
disturbance?” 

“None. The singing has died down 
during the last hour. There, you can 
hear it.” 

“Yes; but it is only a few voices. It 
must be that the others are sleeping 
off the liquor. They will soon 
awaken.” 

“Listen !” 

A musket was fired, and another. 

“That is the signal.” : 

The song which one group after an- 
other had taken up all through the 
night rose again and grew in volume 
as one at a time the sleepers aroused 
and joined the dance. The only sign 
of the fire was a pillar of thin smoke 
that rolled straight upward in the still 
air. 

“Father,” said Menard, “are the 
guards about?” 

“T have not seen them. I suppose 
that they are wandering within call.” 

“Then, quickly, before we are seen, 
help me with this log.” 

“T do not understand, M’sieu.” 

“Into the hut with it.’ And the 
others, there. If a chance does come, 
—well, it may be that we shall yet be 
reduced to holding the hut. These will 
serve to barricade the door.” 

They were not disturbed while they 
rolled the short logs within and piled 
them at one side of the door, where 
they could not be seen from the path. 

“Quietly, father,” whispered the 
Captain. He knew that the maid lay 
sleeping, back among the shadows. 
“And the presents,—you have packed 
them away?” 

“In my bundle, M’sieu. 
not be harmed.” 

They returned to the open air, and 
looked about anxiously for sign of a 


I think 


They will 
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movement toward the hut; but the ir- 
regular street was silent. Here and 
there, from the opening in the roof of 
some low building of bark and logs, 
rose a light smoke. 

“They are all at the dance,” said 
Menard. His memory supplied the 
picture; the great fire, now sunk to 
heaps of gray ashes, spread over the 
ground by the feet of those younger 
braves who had wished to show their 
hardihood by treading barefoot on the 
embers; the circle of grunting figures, 
leaning forward, hatchet and musket 
in hand, moving slowly around the fire 
with a shuffling step; the outer circle 
of sitting or lying figures, men, wo- 
men and children,—drunken, wanton, 
quarrelsome,—dreaming of the blood 
that should be let before the sun had 
gone; and at one side the little group 
of old men, beating their drums of 
wood and skin with a rythm that never 
slackened. 

The song grew louder, and broke at 
short intervals into shouts and cries, 
punctuated with musket shots. 

“They are coming, M’sieu.” 

The head of the line, still stepping in 
the slow movement of the dance, ap- 
peared some distance up the path. The 
Long Arrow was in front, in full war 
paint, and wearing the collar of wam- 
pum beads. Beside him was the Bea- 
ver. The line advanced, two and two, 
steadily toward the lodge of the white 
men. 

Menard leaned against the door post 
and watched them. His figure was re- 
laxed, his face composed. 

“Here are the doctors, Father.” 

A group of medicine men, wildly 
clad in skins of beasts and reptiles, with 
the heads of animals on their shoulders, 
came running along beside the line, 
leaping high in the air, and howling. 

Menard turned to the priest. ‘“Fa- 
ther, which shall it be? Shall we 
fight ?” 

“T do not know, M’sieu. We have 
no weapons. And it may be, yet, that 
the Big Throat”— 

“Ves, I know.” 

“And there is the maid, M’sieu.” 

For the first time since the sunrise 
the quiet expression left the Captain’s 
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face. He was silent for a moment. Then 
he said :— , 

“TI will go, Father. You must pro- 
tect her. If anything—if they should 
dare to touch her, you will”— 

“T will fight them.” 

“Thank you.” Menard held out his 
hand. They gripped in silence, and 
turned again toward the Indians, who 
were now but a hundred yards away. 

“They will stop in a moment,” said 
Menard, “and form for the gauntlet. 
Yes,—see, the Long Arrow holds up 
his hand.” He stood irresolute, looking 
at the fantastic picture; then he stepped 
back into the hut. 

The maid lay in the blanket, on the 
bench. He stood over her, looking at 
the peaceful face that rested on her 
outstretched arm. He took her hand, 
and said gently :— 

“Mademoiselle.” 

She stirred, and slowly opened her 
eyes. She did not seem surprised that 
he should be there, clasping tightly her 
slender hand. He wondered if he had 
been in her dreams. 

“Good-bye, Mademoiselle.” 

“You—you are going, M’sieu?” 

“Yes.” 

She looked up at him with half-dazed 
eyes. She was not yet fully awake. 

“You must not fear,” he said. “They 
cannot hurt you. You will soon be 
safe at—at Frontenac.” 

She was beginning to understand. 
Then all at once the light came into 
her eyes, and she clung to his arm, 
which was still wet with the dew. 

“You are not going? They will not 
take you? Oh, M’sieu, I cannot—you 
must not!” 

She would have said more, but he 
bent down and kissed her forehead. 
Then, with his free hand he unclasped 
her fingers and went away. At the 
door he turned. She was sitting on the 
bench, gazing after him with a look 
that he never forgot. In spite of all of 
the unhappiness, the agony that came 
to him from those eyes, it was with a 
lighter heart that he faced the warriors 
who rushed to seize him. 

Every brave, woman and child that 
the village could supply was in the 
double line that stretched away from a 
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point on the path not a hundred yards 
distant to the long council house which 
stood on a slight rise of ground. They 
were armed with muskets, clubs, 
knives, with any instrument which 
could bruise or mutilate the soldier as 
he passed, and yet leave fife in him for 
the harder trials to follow. Five 
warriors, muskets in hand, had come 
to the hut. They sprang at Menard 
as he stepped out through the door- 
way, striking him roughly and _ hold- 
ing his elbows behind his back. 

A shout went up from the waiting 
lines, and muskets and clubs were 
waved in the air. The Captain stepped 
forward briskly with head erect, scorn- 
ing to glance at the braves who walked 
on either side. He knew that they 
would not kill him in the gauntlet; 
they would save him for the fire. He 
had passed through this once, he 
could do it again, conscious that every 
moment brought nearer the chance of 
a rescue by the Big Throat. Perhaps 
twenty paces had been covered, and his 
guardians were prodding him and try- 
ing to force him into a run, when he 
heard a shout from the priest, and then 
the sounds of a struggle at the hut. He 
turned his head, but a rude hand 
knocked it back. Again he heard the 
priest’s voice, and this time with it a 
woman’s scream. 

The Captain hesitated for a second. 
The warriors prodded him again, and 
hefore they could raise their arms he 
had jerked loose, snatched a musket 
from one, and, swinging it around his 
head, sent the two to the ground, one 
with a cracked skull. Before those in 
the lines could fairly see what had hap- 
pened he was running toward the hut, 
with two captured muskets and a knife. 
In front of the hut, the three other In- 
dians were struggling with Father 
Claude, who was fighting in a frenzy, 
and the maid. She was hanging back, 
and one redskin had crushed her two 
wrists together in his hand and was 
dragging her. 

Menard was on them with a leap. 
They did not see him until a musket 
whirled about their ears, and one man 
fell, rolling, at the maid’s feet. 


“Back into the hut!” he said 
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roughly, and she obeyed. As he 
turned to aid the priest he called after 
her: “Pile up the logs, quick!” 

She understood, and with the 
strength that came with the moment, 
she dragged the logs to the door. 

Menard crushed down the two re- 
maining Indians as he would have 
crushed wild beasts, without a glance 
toward the mob that was running 
at him, without a thought for the 
gash in his arm, made first by an ar- 
row at La Gallette and now re-opened 
by a knife thrust. The Father, too, 
was wounded, but still he could fight. 
There was but a second more. The 
Captain threw the four muskets into 
the hut, and after them the powder 
horns and bullet pouches which he had 
barely time to strip from the dead men. 
Then he crowded the priest through 
the opening above the logs, and came 
tumbling after. Another second saw 
the logs piled close against the door, 
while a shower of bullets and arrows 
rattled against them. 

“Take a musket, Father. 
together!—quick, the others! 
you load these, Mademoiselle?” 

“Yes.” She reached for them, and 
poured the powder down the barrels. 

“Not too much, Mademoiselle. We 
may run short.” 

“Yes, M’sieu.” 

To miss a mark in that solid mob 
would have been difficult. The first 
four shots brought down three men, 
and sent another limping away with a 
bleeding foot. 

“Keep it up, Father! Don’t wait an 
instant. Fast, Mademoiselle, fast! Ah, 
there’s one more. See they are falling 
back. Take the other wall, Father. 
See that they do not come from the 
rear.” 

The priest ran about the hut, peer- 
ing through the cracks. 

“T see nothing,” he called. 

“You had better stay there, then. 
Keep a close watch.” 

The maid laid two loaded muskets at 
the Captain’s side. 

“Can we hold them off, M’sieu?” 

His eye was pressed to an opening, 
and he did not turn. 

“T fear not, Mademoiselle. A few 


Now, fire 
Can 
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minutes more may settle it. But we 
can give them a fight.” 

“If they come again will you let me 
shoot, M’sieu?" 

He turned in surprise, and looked at 
her slight figure. 

“You, Mademoiselle?” 

“Yes, I can help. I have shot be- 
fore.” 

He laughed, with the excitement of 
the moment, and nodded. Then they 
were silent. She knelt by his side and 
looked through another opening. The 
warriors were crowded together, just 
out of range, talking excitedly. A mo- 
ment later a number of these slipped 
back and ran off between the huts. 

“What does that mean, M’sieu? Will 
they come around behind?” 

“Yes, watch out, Father. You will 
hear from them soon.” 

“Very well, M’sieu. It will be hard. 
There are trees and bushes here for 
cover.” 

Menard shrugged his shoulders and 
made no reply. Time was all he 
wished ; every moment was precious. 

“If the Big Throat started with the 
first light he should be here before 
another hour,” he said to the maid. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Is there any corn in the basket, 
Mademoiselle?” 


“IT think so. I had forgotten.” 
“We shall need it. Wait—I will 
look.” 


He got the basket and brought it to 
her. 

“There is no time for cooking, but 
you had better eat what you can, and 
keep a close watch.” 

“Flere, M’sieu.” She spread her 
skirt, and he poured out half the corn. 

“You give me too much, You must 
not.” 

He laughed. “Mademoiselle is our 
new recruit. And the recruit must not 
complain of her food. I cannot allowit.” 

The moments passed with no sign 
of action among the line of redskins. 

“Father,” called the Captain, “it may 
be better for you to take the doorway. 
Mademoiselle and I will watch the for- 
est.” 

“Very well, M’sieu.” 

The exchange was made rapidly. 
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"Will you look out at the sides, as 
well?” Menard said to her. “Keep 
moving about, and using all the open- 
ings. There are too many chances for 
approach here.” 

“If I see one shall | shoot, M'sieu?” 

He smiled. ‘You had better tell me 
first.” 

She stepped briskly about, peering 
through the chinks with an alert eve. 
Menard found it hard to keep his own 
watch, so eager were his eyes to watch 
her. But he turned resolutely toward 
the wood. 

“M’sieu!” she whispered. They had 
been silent for a long time. “To the 
left in the bushes! It looks like a 
head.” 

“Can you make sure?” 

“Yes, it is a head. May I shoot?” 

Menard nodded without looking. 
She rested her musket in the opening 
between two logs, and fired quickly. 

“Did you hit him?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

She was breathless with excitement. 
but she re-loaded at once. A moment 
later Menard fired, and then the priest. 

“On all sides, eh?” the Captain mut- 
tered. He called to the others: “Waste 
no powder. Shoot only when you are 
sure of hitting. They will fall back 
again. Two dead Indians will discour- 
age the wildest charge.” 

The firing went on at intervals, but 
still the warriors kept at it, creeping up 
from bush to bush and tree to tree. 
Menard’s face grew more serious. 

“Work fast!’ he said suddenly. 
“They must not get nearer!” 

“Yes,” panted the maid. Her 
shoulder was bruised by the heavy 
musket, but she loaded and fired as 
rapidly as she could. 

_“Father,” called 
“Quick, come here.” 

The priest ran across the floor, half- 
blinded by the smoke, cocking his 
musket as he came. “Where, M’sieu?”’ 

“There,—at the oak! They are pre- 
paring for a rush.” 

He fired at the last word, and one 
warrior sprawled on his face. The 
priest followed. 

“That will check them. Now back to 
the door!” 


the Captain. 


(To be continued.) 


fey ti =young corn stood 
shoulder high, lusty and 
strong and green. What 


= with the unwonted mild- 
ness of the springtime, with an 
absence of the usual wind storms 
that tend to dig out the grain 
laid in fine straight rows and blow 
it into the neighboring fields to 
spring up here and there in het- 
erogeneous stalks remarkable 
for a reckless lack of evenness; 
and the proneness of the clouds 
to deposit themselves about in 
gentle showers, the crop prom- 
ised fair to rival any crop ever 
raised on those desolate prairies 
of far western Kansas that give 
upon the border of the Colorado 
line,—those barren wastes that 
are different from the fertile 
plains of eastern Kansas, as the 
night is different from the day. 

The widow Cummings occupied 
a cottage in the midst of her corn- 
field. She stood at a table in the 
kitchen, her sleeves rolled to her 
elbows, kneading the bread. As 
she dug her fists into the soft, 
warm roll she smiled and listened 
to the rustling of the corn. It was 
music in her ears, it was rich in 
promises, it was like the glad 
hand of young love; for with the 
crops so fine and the harvest so 
rich, she was going home! 

Her home was in Kentucky 
and though her body had subsist- 
ed meagerly enough upon the 
product of Kansas soil, her heart 
had remained there. Enshrined 
within her memory was the pic- 
ture of that old home of hers. 
From afar off the cows’ horns 
seemed long to her, no cow’s 
horns longer; no hills were so 
green as those Kentucky hills; 
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and no skies so blue as those skies 
that vaulted above the green, green 
hills of her native land. 

It was years since she had seen the 
blue grass waving about in the wind, 
not such wind as swept the Kansas 
prairies, roaring into sudden gusts 
that changed while you watched the 
whirlwinds which razed the young 
wheat to the earth and transplanted 
houses, trees, and oftener than not 
whole towns to parts unknown; but 
gentle zephyrs, almost breathless, that 
rustled softly and musically through 
the slender heads of the grasses just 
as the wind was rustling out there 
through the corn stalks now. 

And she had not heard the whip- 
poor-wills, nor sat under the wide- 
spreading oaks, nor listened to the 
soft southern brogue of her own peo- 
ple; not since she had come with her 
two boys to Kansas along with other 
sturdy pioneers who had braved all the 
hardships and dangers of the big new 
country in search of homes. 

Homes! She could point out the 
graves of most of them there and 
here about the prairies, though she 
could more often wander across the 
vast level wastes, looking for the 
places where they should be and were 
not, because of the buffaloes that had 
long ago trampled out the shape of 
them, or because of the new corn that 
had been planted in furrows above 
their mounds and through which the 
wind sang requiems, chanting, whis- 
pering, moaning and sighing all 
through the balmy springtime and on 
into the heat of the long summer days, 
until the farmers cut the stalks and 
stacked them systematically about, 
and thus left no dangling leaves to 
sigh through nor tassels to flout. 

And the two boys. Well, one of 
them had gone yonder over the moun- 
tains to the far West and been killed 
in a mine; and the other, marrying, 
had moved away and so was dead to 
her; and this was how it happened 
that she was left alone in her shanty 
out in her cornfields with only the 
longing for her old Kentucky home 
to keep her company. 

She would go pack to that pleasant 
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southern country and end her days 
there. It would be good to live once 
more in a land where women led soft, 
easy lives; where they folded idle, 
white hands in their laps and rested. 
She had had enough of work. She was 
tired. It was time that she, too, rested. 
and rest she would. 

With a sharp wet knife she cut off 
bits of dough and rolling them one 
at a time between her rough palms 
she laid them in even rows in a long 
black pan, ready for the oven. It was 
almost noon and dinner time. The 
harvest hands would presently be 
coming in from the fields. She had 
recklessly taken many chances upon 
the yield of this harvest. She had 
hired extra hands. She was deter- 
mined to make every possible effort to 
insure its success. Then she would 
sell the place and the crop together 
and go back home. 

Other harvests had failed, but this 
should not. She resolutely put away 
all thought of failure. She must go 
home. She must ease the longing for 
a sight of the place and the people 
there, that stayed with her day in and 
day out all the year round, through 
seed time and harvest, through the 
early spring when the corn was young. 
and later when it rose to heights 
unheard of, and later still through 
those bitter days when it fell beneath 
the blight of grasshoppers or chinch 
bugs or other blightful things that 
haunt Kansas cornfields to their ruin. 

And since she had staked her all. 
since she had braved everything, dared 
everything, fortune seemed at last to 
have come her way and the harvest 
promised a yield that eclipsed her 
wildest dreaming. 

Her heart grew light as she listened 
to the rustling of the corn, and into 
her old eyes there crept so warm a 
glow that the farm hands stood and 
stared at her as they came trooping, 
hot and dusty and tired from the 
fields. 

They wondered what could have 
come over the old woman that gave 
to her faded face so nearly the 
look of youth. 

She smiled as she set their chairs 
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about the deal table and watched them 
as, with much shuffling of ungainly 
feet over the rough boards of the bare 
floor, they took their places there. 

“The corn is fine, John, ain't it?” 
she asked of a gray-haired man who 
sat at one corner of the table, mop- 
ping his forehead with a large ban- 
dana handkerchief, not too clean. 

He put the handkerchief back in his 
pocket and fell to upon the bountiful 
meal she had set before him. 

“It's fine enough,” said he. “It'll be 
the best crop we've had in these parts 
for many a year’—here he stopped, 
for his mouth was full, and waited 
awhile before he went on—‘‘if the hot 
winds don’t come on.” 

After a moment he reiterated pro- 
phetically : 

“Tf the hot winds don’t come!” 

The old woman set a plate of bread 
down by him with a sudden crash. 

“The hot winds!" she cried. “The 
hot winds!” 

She clasped her wrinkled hands to- 
gether and caught them apart. 

She clasped them together once 
more and wrung them. 

“T had forgotten all about the hot 
winds,” she moaned. “I had forgotten 
all about the hot winds!” 

* * * * * * 

The balminess of the spring air gave 
place to heat, to extreme heat, sudden 
and blighting. A copper sun blazed 
in a copper sky. 

The cooling breezes under the influ- 
ence of the heat changed to scorching 
winds. 

These hot winds blew menacingly 
through the rustling stalks of the 
strong green corn. 

For one long day they laughed defi- 
ance, bravely holding their bright 
heads, upon which the yellow tas- 
sels were beginning to thrust them- 
selves, aloft in silky beauty, erect; 
and the old woman at her kitchen 
window watching, braced herself with 
the hope that they would somehow 
stand the ordeal, that the heat might 
abate, that by some medium, by the 
special finger of providence, perhaps, 
which had hitherto appeared to have 
been pointed against her, the threat- 
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ened ruin might be warded off, that 
a cooling breeze might come blowing 
up from the Gulf or a shower might 
fall, and she could still go back 
home. 

On the second day the heat had not 
abated. It had rather increased. 
The burning winds blew stronger. 
They raged with a sudden fury, died 
down to a whisper, then raged again. 

John, when he led the field hands in, 
shook his head and took his place at 
the table in ominous silence. 

The old woman setting their meal 
before them crept back to'the window 
and again looked out. 

She turned faint and sick at heart 
at the sight of the fields, for the tassels 
had drooped and the broad green 
leaves were slowly changing to a 
parched and withered brown; parched 
and withered as her face which had 
been bared to the heat and the winds 
of the Kansas prairies for so many 
years; parched and withered as her 
heart, which had borne the brunt of 
sadness and sorrow and separations 
until the climax was reached and she 
could bear no more. 

On the third day the hot winds grew 
vengeful. They swept across the 
prairies with a hissing sound as of 
flames sizzling through the devastat- 
ing heat of a furnace. 

The tassels, burnt now to a dingy 
brown, hung in wisps. 

The leaves drooped like tired arms. 

They no longer sang in the wind. 
They rattled, a hoarse, harsh rattle, 
premonitory of death. 

Far and near the fields were 
scorched, withered, burnt to a crisp 
as if by the furious blast of a raging 
prairie fire. 

There was no longer need of har- 
vest hands. 

The harvest, gathered by the hot 
winds was ended,—the ruin complete. 

Their mission accomplished, the 
winds died down suddenly as they had 
arisen and passed away across the 
barren prairies in a sigh. 

Then up came the cooling breezes 
from the Gulf, light zephyry clouds 
gathered, obliterated the brazen sun- 
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light and burst into a grateful shower, which descended 
patteringly upon the deadened fields of corn, 

The old woman on her knees before the window, her 
arms on the sill, her face buried in them, listened to the 
patter of those raindrops on the corn. 

Her eyes, circled by a network of wrinkles, were dry; 
but a spring had broken somewhere near the region of her 
heart. 

She acknowledged herself defeated. She gave up the 
fight. 

For her the end had come. 

* x * * 2 * * * 

\ year later a new owner had taken possession of the 
cornfields upon which the Widow Cummings had looked 
with hope, then fear, and then despair. 

He whistled as he plowed the even rows through the 
rich black soil. 

He glanced now and again away from his horses at the 
blue sky and at a distant flock of birds; so distant that they 
appeared motionless against that sky as painted birds upon 
a painted picture. 

The reflection of the blue shone in his eye: a lilt in the 
tune he whistled took on a note like joy. 

The horses lifted light feet, keeping time to the music 
of it. 

But by and by they stumbled over a new mound there 
on the prairie. 

The farmer stopped short and swore a little. The horses, 
at the familiar sound of his swearing, plunged obediently 
forward, the plow pushed through the mounds, and, re- 
suming his whistling, the farmer followed it over the breast 


of the hill until, moving slowly down the other side, he, 


vanished gradually feet foremost into the sky. 
The mound through which the horses had dragged the 
plow was the old woman's grave. 
ZoE ANDERSON NORRIS. 
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a, —“, A personal narrative by 
Lieut. Burton Mitchell, 


FP FZ anaideonthestaff of 


GENERAL FUNSTON 
at the time of the 
a famous exploita 


BOUT the middle of Jan- 
uary Gen. Emilio Aguin- 
aldo, El Dictator of the 
Filipino Republic, sent a 
messenger out of his place 

of hiding with letters to all of his com- 
manding generals in different parts of 
Luzon. This correspondence was pre- 

sented to Lieut. Taylor, of the Twenty- 
fourth Infantry at Pantabangan, Prov- 
ince of Nueva Ecija, about a month’ 
later; the messenger giving as his rea- 
son that he had been one of Aguin- 
aldo’s body-guards for two years, had 
received no money for his services and 
had been chased from place time and 
time again, and he was tired of the 
whole affair and wanted to live under 
American rule and see peace estab- 
lished in the Islands. 

These facts were immediately re- 
ported to General Funston and the 
man with his correspondence forward- 
ed to San Isidro. He seemed a very 
bright and sincere felloy and the Gen- 
eral began consulting him as to the 
best methods to pursue to effect 
Aguinaldo’s capture. A number of 
the different plans were gone over un- 
til finally this one was decided on: 

One of the letters ordered General 
Lacuna, of Nueva Ecija, to send him 
reinforcements. General Funston de- 
cided to send him these reinforce- 
ments, taking a few of us along as 
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Hotel at New Carlisle, Ohio, the birthplace of General Funston, 


The cross marks the room in which 


prisoners and capture him. The de- 
tails were gone over very carefully, 
and it finally resulted in General Fun- 
ston selecting myself, of his staff, and 
Captain Hazzard, who had command 
of a company of Macabebes, and Cap- 
tain Newton, of the Thirty-fourth In- 
fantry, U. S. V., who had knowledge of 
the Bay of Casiguran, where we were 
to land. We were, of course, glad to 
have been selected from among so 
many, and from this time on worked 
night and day for the success of the ex- 
pedition. Captain Hazzard imme- 
diately selected eighty men out of his 
company who could talk Tagalo, and 
would make the most likely insurgent 
soldiers. The General selected as in- 
surgent officers Hilario Talplacide, a 
former insurgent major, and gave him 
the rank of lieutenant colonel; Lazario 
Sagovia, a full-blooded Spaniard, who 
had been a first sergeant in the Span- 
ish army, who had passed the exam- 
ination for a commission, but never re- 
ceived it on account of the confusion 
resulting from the late unpleasantness 
we had with Spain, became dissatisfied 
when his regiment was ordered back to 
Spain, left it, joined the insurgents and 
was made a first lieutenant. About a 
year ago he was taken sick and came 
into San Isidro and surrendered. He 
was made a captain and was second in 
command of our party. Gregorio 
Cadhita, Tagalo, and former lieutenant 
of insurgents, was made a lieutenant, 
as was also Dionacio Batea, a former 
insurgent sergeant and tax collector. 


was born. 


These, with Cecilio Sagi- 
sarundo, the  Ilocane, 
who had presented the 
correspondence, comple- 
ted our party. Our Mac- 
abebes were armed and 
equipped with insurgent 
rifles and uniforms, and 
the disguise vas com- 
plete; the result showing 
that it was impossible to 
tell them from insurgent 
soldiers. 

We proceeded to Ma- 
nil and boarded _ the 
small battleship Vicks- 
burg, a gallant little ship, 
commanded by a brave and gentle- 
manly set of officers and men. On 
March 6th we set sail around the 
southern end of Luzon, and on the 
morning of the 14th in a= rain- 
storm landed from the ship’s boats in 
the Bay of Casiguran, twenty miles be- 
low the town of the same name. As 
soon as we were all landed we crawled 
under some bushes to partially protect 
ourselves from the rain, and waited for 
morning to appear. 

The Vicksburg, with all lights out, 
immediately put to sea, and we saw no 
more of her until the afternoon of the 
25th. At daybreak we started for 
Casiguran, a distance of 20 miles, and 
reached there that evening, having had 
to wade in the bay about five miles of 
the distance. When we went into the 
town the natives hailed our party with 
delight, and congratulated them on 
their capture of the prisoners. We 
were immediately put in a room and a 
guard placed over us, and also guards 
outside of the house. We were kept 
there two days and three nights. The 
natives would come around and peep 
in at us through the windows and 
doors, but offer no violence. Sagovia 
would come in to see us at nights, tell 
us how things were progressing, and 
get his orders for the next day. He 
succeeded in gathering together some 
rice, some cracked corn, and having 
two caribous killed to take on the trip, 
and thirteen cargadores to carry this 
truck. 

This was the last town or place from 
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funston in Esquimo dress. 


which we could get any supplies and 
what we received here was to last until 
we reached Palanan, Aguinaldo’s 
camp, a distance of 90 miles. We also 
wrote several letters to Aguinaldo, tell- 


From a hitherto unpublished photograph taken on Funston’ s 
return from the Arctic a few years ago. 


ing him we were coming and would be 
there in six or seven days. These let- 
ters were all forgeries. We had pre- 
viously captured some of Lacuna’s pa- 
pers, and it was a small task to trans- 
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fer his signature by means of carbon 
paper and then ink it over. These let- 
ters were sent on ahead of us by na- 
tives and reached there two days be- 
fore we did. On the morning of the 
17th of March we started for Palanan, 
crossing and re-crossing the Casiguran 
River seventy-four times, and reach- 
ing the sea about noon. Our march- 
ing from here was along the sea coast 
of the Pacific Ocean. We followed 
along this coast in the soft sand, and 
for miles over boulders from the size 
of a person’s head to rocks as large as a 
nipa house. At high tide the waves were 
all over these rocks, and at low tide 
they were slippery. Where the moun- 
tains came right down to the water's 
edge we would have to cut up over 
them, pulling each other up and help- 
ing ourselves by small trees and roots. 
The getting down on the other side 
was much more dangerous, and we 
used long poles to keep from slipping. 
It rained every night and from con- 
stant wading we were wet continuously. 
We marched every morning at day- 
break, and would stop about eight 
o'clock and boil our rice or corn for 
breakfast. In about two hours we 
would resume our march, and keep go- 
ing until five or six in the evening, hav- 
ing two meals a day. One day’s march 
was pretty- much like the other, and 
on the evening of the 22d day we 
stopped on the beach and knew we 
were about six or seven miles from 
where Aguinaldo was supposed to be. 
We were a weak and tired lot of men, 
and as our rice and corn were all gone, 
we were unable to get any further. 
We had all gone the limit, and must 
have something to eat. The natives 
caught a few fresh fish along the beach, 
and one lad caught an octopus. We 
roasted the fish over some coals and 
ate them without salt, scales and all, 
and also got a little of the octopus 
soup, and T am compelled to say that 
I would not care for it as a regular diet. 
At this time General Funston had Hil- 
ario write a letter and send it to Aguin- 
aldo, stating that we were out of ra- 
tions and could proceed no further un- 
less he would send us some. The ra- 
tions came, and also an order to treat 
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the American prisoners well, but to 
leave them at this place, under guard. 
For the rest of the party to come to 
Palanan as soon as possible. 

We knew then that Aguinaldo was 
within seven miles of us, and that, bar- 
ring accidents, we would have him a 
prisoner the next day. We were all 
disappointed at the thought of being 
left behind, and we were afraid that 
sending the natives in alone they might 
lose their nerve or in some way “mess” 
things up. The general finally settled 
the whole affair by saying that we 
would stay behind under guard and 
would fallow the main party in half an 
hour. This we did and when we were 
half way there, one of the soldiers 
came running back and motioned us to 
get off the trail. We were at this time 
wading down a river and in less time 
than it takes to tell it we were out of 
the river and up among the under- 
brush. The fellow then explained to 
us that they had met a party of eleven 
men coming down to relieve the guard 
who had been left over us. Sagovia 
had stopped them, and engaged them 
in conversation while this fellow came 
back to warn us. Ina short time they 
came splashing up the river, and it 
was a great opportunity to ambush 
them, but as it would have spoiled our 
plans we had to be content with seeing 
them go by. After they had gone we 
againstartedand when within about five 
hundred yards of the river, on which 
Palanan is situated, we heard the firing 
and knew that the big show was on. 
Of course we set out on the run, and as 
soon as the river was reached, saw the 
Filipino flag flying from Aguinaldo’s 
house and quarters, and the Macabe- 
bes firing and shouting for all thev 
were worth. We crossed in a banca, 
and as soon as we reached the house 
the little Macabebes surrounded us 
shouting, “Vivi Macabebe,” “Vivi. 
Vivi Americano,” grabbing our hands, 
and shouting themselves hoarse. 

In the house were Emilio Aguinaldo 
and Doctor Barcelona, treasurer, and 
Colone! Simeon Villa, chief of staff. 
all prisoners. When our main party 
reached the river they immediately 
crossed and marched between Aguin- 
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Lieutenant Burton Mitchell, cousin and aide to General Funston. 


aldo’s house and the convent building, 
where his soldiers were quartered, 
(about a hundred yards distance be- 
tween these two buildings). The 
guard inthe convent, about fifty armed 
men, turned out and presented arms to 
our fellows and then came to carry 
arms. The Macabebes were standing 


at attention, facing them, with pieces 
loaded and not fifteen feet away. Hil- 
ario, Sagovia and Cecilio then went 
into Aguinaldo’s house and were intro- 
duced to six other officers. They ex- 
changed little pleasantries. Aguinal- 
do congratulated them on their suc- 
cessfully reaching him, and also con- 
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gratulated Cecilio on his safe delivery 
of the letters, and told him he would be 
made a major at once. 

After talking for about twenty min- 
utes, Sagovia excused himself, saying 
that as his men were tired he would 
go out and put them in camp. 


Gregoria, who had been left in 
command, to open up, and he in turn 
shouted, “Macabebes, now is your 
time.” The firing started at once, 
and at the first shot Hilario grabbed 
Aguinaldo, telling him to consider 
himself an American prisoner. He 
gave in at once without further re- 
sistance. Colonel Villa jumped 
through the window and made a run 
for the river, Sagovia after him and 
shooting him through the shoulders 
and through the left hand before he 
would stop. Major Alhambra, who 
had direct charge of Aguinaldo’s body- 
guard, also jumped through a window, 
and was shot through the head. All 
bleeding as he was he leaped into the 
river and was drowned. Dr. Barcel- 
ona, treasurer, went through the door 
and was soon brought up by a little 
Macabebe with a rifle. As soon as 
General Funston got in the room 
where Aguinaldo was he assured him 
that he would be treated as a prisoner 
of his rank was entitled. All of his 
personal effects would be unmolested, 
but that any public documents would 
be seized. Aguinaldo thanked him, 
and asked that an American officer re- 
main with him, as he was afraid of the 
native troops. This was done and an 
officer was with him continuously night 
and day until he reached Manila. ; 

We rested there the next day, and 
on the morning of the 25th started for 
Palanan Bay, seven miles from the 
town, reaching there about twelve 
o'clock. We built a fire on the shore 
and the Vicksburg, seeing the smoke, 
came in. 

We rigged up a sheet on a pole and 
commenced wigwagging “We have 
him.” 

The answer came back, “Bully!” 

In about two hours we were on 


He 
stepped outside the house, called to , 
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board with our three prisoners very 
sea sick, and were making for Manila. 
At 2 o'clock on the morning of March 
28th, the }icksburg dropped anchor in 
Manila Bay and rigged up the steam 
launch. 

At daybreak Lieutenant Com- 
mander Glennon announced that the 
launch was ready. General Fun- 
ston, General Aguinaldo, Commander 
Glennon and myself, with the curtains 
drawn and completely sheltered from 
observation, steamed up the Pasig 
River, and General Funston delivered 
his valuable prisoner to the military 
governor just as the latter was finish- 
ing his breakfast. 

Personally General Aguinaldo looks 
very much like his picture, except that 
he is stouter, very badly pockmarked, 
and his lower lip droops. He talks 
very freely to us about the past and 
said little about the future. He said 
he had never led his troops in battle, 
had never distinguished himself in any 
way, and that he had had several very 
narrow escapes from capture, but had 
doubled on his tracks and gone into 
towns almost immediately after the 
Americans had left them. 

He seemed to appreciate the treat- 
ment he had received at General Fun- 
ston’s hands, and thanked us all for 
the little favors we had shown him. 
It happened that he was thirty-two 
years old the day before his capture, 
and his manner and general appear- 
ance impressed me very favorably. 

Dexter Saniago Barcelona is thirty- 
eight years old, graduated in Spain. 
and since then has traveled all over 
Europe. 

Colonel Simeon Villa, a young man 
of twenty-six years, also graduated in 
medicine and was practicing before the 
war. He was once wounded before 
this. 

A person seeing these two men and 
talking with them would not long be 
in doubt as to who it was that had fur- 
nished the brains to run this insurrec- 
tion and enable it to defy the authori- 
ties of the United States for over two 
vears. 


atonceand 
without 
further 
resistancees 
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The Point of the Story. 


** Therefore shall his calamity come suddenly ; suddenly shall he be broken without remedy.''—PROVERBS Vi. 15. 


headlines slowly, and her glance as 

slowly drifted to the first para- 
graph of the story beneath them. Then she 
let the paper flutter to the floor and looked 
sadly out of the window. 

There was an arrogant, brazen effrontery 
in the black type that stung her like a blow 
on the cheek. Its staring ugliness held the 
eye, and its dirty blackness seemed like a 
smirch. Miss Whiting had followed the 
uncouth letters, not because they attracted 
her, but because there was that in them that 
vexed her and made her angry and un- 
happy. 

With the deadly terseness of a newspaper 
head, they proclaimed to all the world that 
dishonesty had crept into the government of 
the city. Men giving paving contracts, they 
said, were abstracting unearned money from 
the treasury in amounts sufficient to make 
them rich, and the officials whose duty it 
was to guard against such things were crim- 
inally negligent. One among the latter was 
singled out as the man responsible for the 
“steals,” and it was cunningly hinted that 
his lack of watchfulness was due to the fact 
that he shared the plunder. 

This man was twice mentioned by name in 
the black head-lines. ‘‘Killis,”” they said in 
one place, “‘feigns ignorance—the young 
director of Public Works proves an apt 
pupil of the machine.” Then they went on 
to elaborate upon this charge, and lower 
down in the body of the story it was cle\ 
erly made to appear that he had endeavored 
to shield the alleged thieves by refusing to 
discuss their peculations. Then there was 
a sarcastic paragraph about his previously 
“clean” record—with the “clean” in quota- 
tion marks—and at the end an eloquent <e- 
mand for an investigation. 

Miss Whiting read no further than 
the first paragraph, for it is not pleas- 
ant to have one’s guests called names 
and the director of public works had 
promised to dine that night with tlic 
Whitings. 

More than once, by many times, he 
had eaten the Whiting bread and salt. 
First he had come as the guest of the 
head of the house to discuss a matter 
which required the smoking of many 
cigars and the mention of many names. 
Next he had come as visitor-in-ordinary 
to the whole family, and then, after a 
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long and meditative smoke in his office, 
he had begun to wonder why he had come 
so often. By dint of much logical reason- 
ing he reached the conclusion that it was 
because Miss Whiting was the only girl 
in the United States—the only one, at any 
rate, that he had met—who knew enough 
about politics to discuss intelligently the 
difference between a ward and a precinct. 
Miss Whiting, in the meanwhile, had be- 
gun to wonder why most women looked 
upon politics as a bore. In the abstract, she 
admitted to herself 
there was little in it 
to interest any one. 


but then, when 
Killis told of his 
plans and his fights 
and of the fights 
made against him, 


wasn't there human 
interest in the story 
and personal inter- 
est,too? Miss Whit- 
ng thought of these 
things as she stood 
at the window with 
the paper and its 


itis not pleasant to have one’s guests called names. 
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black head-lines in her hand, and they were 
in her thoughts when Killis walked in un- 
announced and saw her attempt to hide it 
in her music rack. 

He came toward her with an appealing 
look, and she saw that his face was white 
and drawn. 

“T am sorry,” he began confusedly, “that 
you have been reading that—’” 

Miss Whiting flushed slightly and feigned 
not to have heard 
him. 

“You are late,” she fi 
said, proffering her 1 ae 
hand. 

Killis glanced at 
the clock. 

“No; I 


am not 
late,” he replied, 
slowly. “I am early— 
purposely—to make 
excuses.” 

He took a seat by 
the window and his 
gaze dreamily wan- 
dered to the music | 
rack. 

“Dinner is 
alim.os¢t 
ready,” said 
Miss Whit- 


ing, nerv- 
ously. “Can’t 
you stay?” 

Killis sat 
in silence for 


a moment as 
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reading—that! Do you think I could ask 
you to share such a life as—as that says I 
have been leading? Would it be manly—or 
decent?” 

Miss Whiting turned to the window and 
looked out upon the passing crowd. Then 
she came to where Killis sat, with his head 
resting upon his fists, and laid her hand 
upon his shoulder. 

“You didn’t mean all of that?” she said, 
softly. 

Killis stretched forth his arm and drew 
her to his side. 

“I meant all of it,’ he answered. “I 
meant that I love you, love you, love you. I 
meant that I have waited for the chance to 
tell you in fear that what has happened was 
coming. I meant that it has made me lie 
awake at night and regret that I ever met 
you. And now I want to 
tell you—and to say good- 
bye to you.” 

Miss Whiting stole a 
glance at Killis, but he 
looked away. Then he 
arose and paced up and 

down the room in si- 


lence. Miss Whiting 
watched him. 
“TI, too,” she said, in 


a low voice, “have some- 
thing to 


Killis 
stopped with 


a start and 
came toward 


if the ques- her. 
tion were “You love 
one difficult me?’’ he 
of answer whisper- 
“SOW, ‘I ed. 
could, I sup- “Yes,” an- 
pose,” he swered Miss 
said at Whiting, 
length, ‘but simply; “I 
I think that love you.” 
I had better “But— 
not.” that?” 
_ Miss Whit- is waa t y 
ing simu- r - shou 
lated lack of | Palas heed what 
comprehen- \ pevvle ay 
sion. = || a of you?” re- 
“You see,” === plied Miss 
he went on, = ™ Whiting, al- 
“T had made “What that says is true.” most an- 
certain grily. ‘What 
plans, and fate has spoiled them. I had do I care for such—for such—black- 
intended to tell you why I— mail? Isn’t it enough that I know that you 


“Fate is not irresistible,’ observed Miss 


Whiting. 
Killis paused. 
“There i is no need,” continued Miss Whit- 


ing, “to be afraid of it.” 
‘It’s not fear!” exclaimed Killis, rising, 
as ifin anger. “It’s shame! Shame is more 


than fear. I came here to tell you—and I 
will tell you—that I love you, love you! 
But as I entered your house T found you 


are innocent? Why should you hang your 
head as if you were a convicted criminal? 
Why should you—can 't you—” 

“No, I can't,’’ replied Killis, 
away from her. 

“You must!” exclaimed Miss Whitin 

“But I can’t,” answered Killis, pitifully, 
“because—” 

“Because?” 

“Because I have no right to let you talk to 


turning 
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me like that. I should have been a man 
and remained silent, but I couldn’t, and so 
you have—” He paused and gazed dreamily 
out of the window. “But you don’t know 
You don’t know why I should 
have kept silence. You don’t know why I 
should not have come to you. You don’t 
—you can’t know that—what That says—is 
true!” 

And just at that moment in came Miss 
Whiting’s mother, all smiles, to welcome 
Killis and to announce that dinner was ready 
and waiting. 


all of it! 


H. L. M. 
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Daisy at the Helm. 


Do I pull this string when I mean to go 
Away from the shore? What? The other 
way? So— 
Why, Mr. Tibbetts! how finely you row! 
You must be awfully strong, I know. 
Oh! hasn’t the sunset a beautiful glow? 
The clouds are looking like tinted snow, 
Or orange ice—yes, this place ts slow; 
There are so many girls no one gets a show 
At the evening hops—and as for a beau— 
What's that? Will I let Mr. Tibbetts? No! 
Please*take care! you'll upset us—Oh! 
J. H.-H. 


“When the New Gird and Cupid first met, 
How the Little god sighed with regret t 
i § suppose ,now,”” he saia, 

“I must aim for the head, 

find my old-fashioned methods forget .” 


But she dodged, and the shaft went astray; ff l 
So the moral is this, one would say, y 4 

He must send his best dart 
fit the New Nfaiden’s heart 

In the dear old fircahian way. , 
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The Turned-Down Page. 


OWS of double hollyhocks stood stiff 
and straight beside the fence at the 
end of the garden, while lady-slip- 

pers, four-o’clocks, love-lies-bleeding and 
great fragrant hundred-leaf roses filled the 
carefully tended beds, where not a weed 
dared show its head, even for a moment. 
So trim and tidy was the whole place that 
Jenkins, the gardener, confided to the cook 
that it was his opinion the very rabbits 
stopped to wipe their feet before venturing 
to scamper across the immaculate gravel 
walks, laid out with mathematical preci- 
sion, which intersected the garden at regu- 
lar intervals. 

“And it’s my belief,” grumbled Jenkins, 
“the old lady do know where the weeds is 
a-comin’ up before they know thairselves; 
and she’s got sich an eye for 
straightness as never was. 
‘Jenkins,’ sez she to me, sez 
she, ‘that crimson aster is 
quite a quarter of an inch fur- 
ther out than the purple one; 
don’t let it occur again,’ sez 
she.” 

Every morning at 10 o’clock 
Miss Wetherby inspected her 
garden, walking daintily be- 
tween the boxwood hedges 
that bordered its paths, find- 
ing fault liberally, bestowing 
praise sparingly, and gather- 
ing rose leaves for the pot 
pourri for which she was fa- 
mous. P 

On this particular August * 
morning she set out as usual, 
her gray curls glistening in 
the sun, even though a para- 
sol was held at right angles 
above her head. 

“Jenkins,” said she, stopping 
short beside the terrace, “can 


it be possible that I see a dan- « 7p, oy lady do know where BP 
weeds are coming up before 
they know their selves.” 


delion among the grass?” 

Jenkins scratched his head 
doubtfully. 

“It do look like it, to be sure, mum,” he 
replied; “but where they comes from I don’t 
know.” 

“Nothing but constant watchfulness will 
keep them away,” said Miss Wetherby, add- 
ing, with dignity, “and that, Jenkins, is a 
quality I fear you lack. You are sadly defi- 
cient in vigilance and acuteness of percep- 
tion, though no doubt you mean well.” 

“Yes, mum,” agreed Jenkins, unmoved. 

“The roses in the west bed must be 
sprayed today,” she continued, “and all the 
turf carefully gone over. Where one dande- 
lion appears, others will surely follow. And, 
by the way, Jenkins, have you seen Miss 
Ruth? I cannot find her.” 

Jenkins grinned and jerked his head in the 
direction of the summer house. 

“She be down thar,” he said, ‘with Parson 
Gray’s son Harry.” 
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“They do be down thar every day,” he 
volunteered further, after a minute, evi- 
dently anxious to continue, but Miss Weth- 
erby silenced him with a wave of her hand 
and sailed majestically into the house. 

_“It must be stopped,” she said, resolutely, 
sitting down before her writing table and 
looking at the photograph of a girlish face 
that stood upon it. “It must be stopped at 
once. Ruth’s future must not be spoiled in 
this way. I will take her away; she is so 
young she will forget him, I am sure, after 
a little while. And I will write to him and 
tell him what I think of him for abusing my 
confidence and my hospitality in this way; 
the boy is a gentleman, he will go away at 
meee I will write today, before it is too 
ate.” 

Opening a drawer in her writing table, 
she looked for a sheet of paper; the drawer 
stuck and she put her hand as 
far back as she could reach to 
ascertain the cause. A small 
book had evidently fallen from 
the drawer above and been 
wedged behind it. After some 
trouble she removed the book 
and looked at it curiously. It 
was a dusty brown volume, 
filled with small faded writing. 
in places indistinct and almost 
illegible. The title page stated 
- that it was “The Diary of Let- 
tice Wetherby, begun in Her 
Fifteenth Year, and to be Con- 
tinued to the day of Her 
Death.” 

Miss Whetherby smiled as she 
turned its pages; here was sol- 
emnly chronicled the fact that 
the speckled hen had a brood 
of twelve fine chicks, also that 
a stone had that morning been 
removed from the left hind 
“=. foot of the pony. She laid 
“S* the book aside, but picked it 
almost immediately, as 
though loath to put away the 
record of her girlhood. This 
time it opened almost of itself 
at a .turned-down page, toward the end, 
creased and faded from much reading: 

“June 30, 18—. 

“This morning, in the garden, Edward told 
me that he loved me. I knew it long ago, 
but it would have been unmaidenly to betray 
the fact, or to show how glad I was, so I 
told him that he had taken me entirely by 
surprise and that I must ask for a day to 
consider. And this evening I am going to 
meet him; I will wear my white muslin with 
blue ribbons, because he likes it best, and 
I will look into his eyes and tell him what I 
think he knows already, though I have tried 
to hide it. Perhaps he will say again, as he 
did to-day, ‘Sweetheart, your eyes were 
made from God’s blue sky; may I never see 
them darkened by a cloud.’ That was such 
a beautiful idea; no one but Edward could 
have thought of it. 
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“Shall I bring him in?” 


“I wish it was evening; the time goes so 
slowly. All day the birds have been singing 
their loudest, and the sun has never once 
ceased shining. Surely, that is a good omen 


for our future. And I have been singing, 
too, because I could not help it. Susan said 
she thought I was just ‘fey,’ and that so 
much singing one day always meant tears 
to follow. I do not think that was kind in 
Susan, but I forgive her, because she is 
thirty and I am eighteen, and I have Ed- 
ward and she has nobody. 

“I am going to dress now; I must linger 
over it and be as long as possible to fill in 
the time, for I should not like to be there 
first. Oh, I do hope Edward is in a hurry, 
too.” 

Miss Wetherby smoothed the creased page 
tenderly with her wrinkled old hand and 
read on: 

“July 15th. 

“This has been sich a happy two weeks; 
I have been much too busy to write in my 
diary. To-day father and grandmother came 
home from their trip. Susan says she will 
lose no time telling them about my ‘goings 
on,’ but I do not care. Edward intends to 
tell father to-night; he fears father may ob- 
ject because he is poor, but who cares for 
money? Then, too, Edward is very clever, 
and of course he will make plenty of money 
after awhile. I don’t mind waiting for the 
cottage we talk about, with roses and honey- 
suckle climbing over it, and a big chair for 
Edward on one side of the open fire and one 
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for me on the other, for winter evenings, 
when we cannot be out of doors. Edward 
likes red roses best and I like white, so I 
shall plant both.” 

“July 16th. 

“The strangest thing has happened; I 
hardly know what I am writing, my head is 
so confused. Father will not consent to my 
marrying Edward, or even being engaged to 
him. At least it is grandmother who will 
not consent, and father agrees with her— 
as he always does. She says Edward is too 
poor, and has not an assured position,—as 
if that mattered,—and that I am too young 
to know my own mind and must be guided 
in such matters by those whu have my inter- 
ests most at heart. She said a great deal 
more, too, that I did not listen to, for I kept 
saying she was wrong, that I did know my 
own mind. I know, too, that I love Ed- 
ward and he loves me, and a hundred grand- 
mothers could not prevent it, no 
matter what they did.” 

“July 22d. 

“T wish I had no heart, it aches 
so. We have only seen each 
other once this whole long week, 
and then he told me,—poor Ed- 
ward,—all that father had said to 
him; that he had done a cowardly 
thing to win the love of a girl so 
young, who had been nowhere 
and seen nothing; that I would 
soon forget my childish fancy for 
him, and that he must go away 
and forget me, too, and get interested in 
other things; quite away, he said, out of the 
country would be best for us both. 

““Edward,’ I cried, ‘you won't go. 
Surely you won’t go and leave me?’ 

“*Sweetheart,’ he said, ‘what can I do? 
Your father was right. I was wrong to 
tell you my love until you had known other 
men; yet how could I help myself? We are 
both young; I will go away and work, and 
in a few years come back to you. Will you 
wait for me?’ 

“T do not know what I said. I only know 
that I am the most miserable girl in the 
world, and that I begged him to take me 
with him.” 

“July 24th. 

“In a week he is going to South America 
to a coffee plantation, and I know he will 
never come back. I hate the sunshine and 
the tiresome birds that go on singing until 
my head aches. In a week he will be gone, 
and I shall be left here alone. O the long 
days and nights that are to come, when I 
will wander round the dreary garden and 
say, ‘Beneath this tree he told me that he 
loved me;’ ‘Beside this brook I used to meet 
him.’ Never to meet him there again; never 
hear his voice, or look into his eyes—” 

Miss Wetherby removed her glasses and 
wiped her faded blue eyes, then turned the 
leaf. The next page was blotted with many 
tears, and the small writing, grown faint with 
many years, was almost illegible to her 
eyes. 
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“August 3d. 

“He has gone; Edward has gone. I write 
the words over and over again, but I can- 
not seem to understand them; I cannot real- 
ize what has happened. I wanted to talk 
to him and tell him how true I would be, 
but I could not say a word,—could only 
cling to him, sobbing. 

““Dearest,’ he said, ‘don’t cry; it breaks 
my heart.’ 

“And then, all in a minute it seemed to 
me, he had started away, but he came back 
and put his arms around me. 

“Don’t cry, my own,’ he whispered, ‘I’m 
coming back; don’t cry.’ 

“I am to be taken away somewhere, I 
don’t know, and I don’t care where it is, but 
they cannot make me forget; I shall never 
forget. And I will write it down, here in 
this little book, that it may be known and 
remembered always by those who may live 
after me and may chance to find this diary, 
that on August 3d, 18—, Lettice Wetherby's 
youth and happiness were killed, and her 
heart broken. On August 3d—” 

Here the record stopped suddenly. Miss 
Wetherby closed the book and laid it aside. 

“He never came back,” she said; “he 
died of fever within a year.” 

She took up her pen and turned to be- 
gin her letter, mechanically writing the date, 
“August 3d.” 

“On August 3d,” she said, dreamily, “the 
youth and happiness of Lettice Wetherby 
were killed. On August 3d—” 

The pen dropped from her fingers, and, 
burying her face in her hands, she sat mo- 
tionless. 

Presently an arm stole around her neck, 
and a voice said:— 

“T have been looking everywhere for you, 
auntie, and I could not find you. It is too 
lovely for you to be indoors to-day.” 

“And I too have been looking for you, 
Ruth. Where were you?” 

The blush that overspread the girl’s cheek 
rivalled the red rose at her belt. 

“I was in the garden,” she said, “with 
Harry. He has been telling me the loveliest 
things, auntie; shall I tell you what they 
are?” 

“I think I might perhaps imagine, Ruth.” 

“And you don’t mind? I knew you 
wouldn’t, but Harry thought you might. 
told him he didn’t know you as I did or he 
wouldn’t say such things; all about being 
poor, and not worthy, and other silly ideas 
he has. What does it matter? I can wait 
here with you, can’t I, auntie, while he 
works to make a home for me?” 

“Do you love him well enough to wait?” 
inquired Miss Wetherby, taking the up- 
turned face in her hands. 

“Yes,” said the girl, quietly, “I love him 
enough to wait for him forever.” 

There was silence for a few moment: 
while Ruth pulled to pieces the sheet of pa- 
per on the desk before her. 

“Auntie,” she whispered at last, “Harry 
is waiting in the hall; shall I bring him in?” 
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Miss Wetherby held the smooth, round 
cheek against her own wrinkled one. 

“Yes, dear,” she said gently, “bring him 
in.” ELLA MIDDLETON Tysout. 


A CHANGED GIRL. 


I sang of her with deep “blue” eyes, 
The editor put “brown,” 

But left them “like to summer skies,” 
Altho’ he changed her gown. 


I praised her “slender as the doe,” 
e gave her malt extract, 
And made her bosom “ample” grow, 
Quite matronly, in fact. 


Her “golden” hair he dyed to “black” — 
Thank heaven, it was not red!— 

I had it hanging down her back, 
He put it up instead. 


She left me “pale,” he made her blush— 
With ample cause, I’m sure, 

The liberties he took would flush 
A mummy’s cheek demure. 


I sent her forth on “dainty” feet, 
But she came back on small; 

The wonder is, so young and sweet, 
She kept her feet at all. 


Now, all of this I might have stood, 
Without a word of blame, 
Had he, while changing, been so good 
As just to change my name. 
WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK. 
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Posstble Destruction of Washington 
tn 1862. 
By COMMANDER FREDERICK D. SMITH, U.S.N. 


HE reader may form his own opinion 
of what might have been the fate of 
our Capitol had the advice given to 

the President of the Confederacy been taken. 
This letter of advice, which follows, . was 
written by Douglas F. Forrest, a Confed- 
erate officer and son of the Confederate 
Commodore, French Forrest, then com- 
manding Norfolk Navy Yard, Virginia:— 

(“Strictly Confidential.) 

“Navy Yard Docks, 
“Gossport, Va., February 28, 1862. 

“Sir—I have no other object in addressing 
you than the good of my country. To pro- 
mote its welfare, I would cheefully incur all 
risks of misconstruction. I will not offer 
any apology for any apparent lack of mod- 
esty in thus seeking to occupy your atten- 
tion. I only pray you, for our dear coun- 
try's sake, to listen patiently while I unfold 
my ideas, for I would not pretend to have 
matured a plan. It may be chimerical, it 
may be impracticable under existing circum- 
stances, of which I am not advised. God 
grant it may be feasible, be approved of 


you and result to the great good of our 
nation. Our ironclad frigate Virginia will 
be ready for service in a few days. How 


and where can she be most efficient? Nor- 
folk and this great naval depot are now 
threatened by the enemy. A glance at the 
diagram of the harbor will convince you 
that the batteries already completed and 
now nearly finished are amply sufficient to 
repel attack in this quarter. The Virginia’s 
services are not essential here. It seems to 
be the universal and intelligent belief that 
Suffolk is the heel of this Achilles, and the 
concentration of our foes at Newport News 
indicates that they are not ignorant or care- 
less of the fact. If the Virginia is to be 
used to thwart them, she must reach the 
mouth of the Nansemond. To reach she 
has her choice of two channels. The north- 
ern is believed to be obstructed, and is un- 
der the guns of the Newport News battery. 
The southern just admits of her passage, 
both guarded by a large naval force, consist- 
ing in part of the frigates Cumberland, Con- 
gress, Minnesota and Roanake. ten gunboats 
and the ironclad Ericsson battery (Monitor), 
with her armament of ten-inch guns. It is 
more than probable, too, that the enemy 
Rave laid submarine batteries to destroy 
er. 

These are no common dangers, no despic- 
able foes; overwhelmed by such odds, can 
she hope to effect anything, and can she 
ever expect to escape them? The projected 
combined attack upon the Newport News 
battery has been abandoned, and the Vir- 
ginia seems occupationless, a harbor de- 
fence, and supernumerary at that. 

“The whole land is shrouded in gloom. 
The nation is weeping over the disgrace at 
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Roanoke, the disaster at Donelson. The 
Old World withdraws its almost extended 
hand, our enemies are jubilant. Some bril- 
liant achievement, a victory, a glorious sac- 
rifice even would give pulse to the people’s 
heart. If Norfolk falls, Virginia may be 
overrun. Why may not the Virginia de- 
fend this place in the waters of the Poto- 
mac? If she should steam up to Washing- 
ton, would not this excite the admiration of 
the world? To Washington, the capital of 
the United States. This, and the use that 
might be made of her on the Potomac, rec- 
ommends the scheme. That it would be 
entirely unlooked for is another reason why 
it should be adopted. Once there, might 
not a diversion be effected in favor of Nor- 
folk, and would not a blow have been struck 
at the vitals of the war? I have competent 
naval authority for the statements I am 
about to make. The ship, under cover of a 
dark night, with a favorable tide, could, 
without doubt, steal past Old Point. The 
gunboats Raleigh and Beaufort, having high- 
pressure engines, would be towed. With 
this hindrance to speed, she would probably 
make ten knots, for the current runs five 
knots at that point. If the attempt were 
discovered, which is not likely, it could 
hardy be frustrated. The ease with which 
the Pensacola and other vessels, not iron- 
clad, have run the gauntlet of the Potomac 
batteries seems to justify this opinion. If 
pursued, she need not fire a gun, and if hard 
pressed, might sink her pursuers with her 
stern gun and hold on her course. In less 
than forty-eight hours she could reach a 
point even beyond our Evansport batteries. 
provided she arrived at the Kettle Bottom 
flats at top of high water. There is said to 
be 21 feet 6 inches of water at this bar. It 
would not be difficult to procure a good 
Potomac pilot, thoroughly conversant with 
the channel and the tide. The Minnesota, 
crewing 21 feet, and the Columbus, 74, draw- 
ing 24 feet, floated over this bar. The Vir- 
ginia now draws 22 feet 6 inches, having 
been loaded with many tons of pig iron for 
the purpose of sinking her to this water line. 
This ballast, arranged as an additional de- 
fence to her submerged bow and stern, 
could easily be transferred to the tugs, her 
escort. This weight removed and the coal 
and provisions consumed in the trip, would, 
it is thought, reduce her draft even to 21 
feet. Once over, what grand results might 
not be accomplished! The shipping in the 
Potomac might be taken and destroyed. 
But ee things than that might be ef- 
fected. The staffs of generals, the clerks 
of departments, not being made privy to the 
scheme, the commander of the expedition 
himself weighing anchor with sealed orders, 
General Johnston and General Holmes be- 
ing alone in council, my honor as a gentle- 
man being pledged to my secrecy, the enemy 
would never learn anything about it until 
the blow had been struck. Then what con- 
sternation at Washington! We might cross 
into Maryland under her guns and the 
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Evansport batteries, rout Sickles’ command, 
and, aided by the loyal people of Charles 
and Prince George’s (Maryland), march 
wherever we were needed. The communi- 
cation with Virginia might be maintained 
against almost any force by our ironclad 
frigate and the batteries. Transportation 
and provisions would flow in a steady tide 
from the fertile counties, and lower Mary- 
land rejoicing in her hope long deferred 
now at last gloriously realized. Our pledge 
of aid reclaimed, Marylanders would spring 
to their impatient arms, eager to regain 
their birthright and glory, Maryland 
aroused, the ‘Grand Army’ would soon be 
cut off from communications. Washington 
would fall, but the Grand Army might not 
retreat. The Virginia can find water enough 
to Greenleaf Point, near the arsenal. Here 
she would command the Long Bridge, and 
the enemy would be compelled to cross in 
its retreat opposite Georgetown. This would 
have to be done in face of our victorious 
troops, for I have supposed that General 
Johnston would advance upon these hire- 
lings and drive them from their works. The 
enemy stormed Donelson; why may not we 
attack them in their entrenchments? The 
boom of the Virginia’s guns being explained 
to the troops as they marched to the attack, 
they would be inspired with desperate, with 
hopeful courage. The enemy, weakened by 
detachments, composed in a large part of 
raw levies, an army of tyros (the veterans 
being with Halleck and Burnside and 
Grant), and terrified by a fire in their rear, 
would fade away before men impelled by 
every noble motive, every manly hope, con- 
fident in their discipline, their leaders, their 
valor and their generals. 

“My enthusiasm has carried me already 
beyond the bounds of the probable. I will 
not, therefore, detain you with my pictur- 
ings rudely limned. As to the difficulty op- 
posing Fort Washington: She is doubtless 
unprovided with rifled or heavy ordnance, 
for an attack by ships from our people is an 
idea they have never dreamed of, and the 
will not imagine the Virginia is a foe. Tf 
they have, the perfectly legitimate marine 
ruse of hoisting the Federal flag might be 
adopted, or the night chosen for the run. 
Moreover, attacked in the rear by our 
troops, it would soon yield to a combined 
attack. If, on account of the poverty of 
our numbers, the character of the roads or 
the lack of transportation, an advance is im- 
possible; at least the navy yard, arsenal, 
the President’s house might be laid in ruins 
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and the shipping in the Potomac destroyed. 
Pardon me, your excellency, for detaining 
you so long with a scheme which may, in 
the light of your greater knowledge of facts 
and abler synthesis, seem puerile. Acquit 
me of the vulgar wish to be in communica- 
tion with the great. Believe me, I only 
write because I think I have an idea, and I 
would not—I dare not—refuse to obey the 
call of duty—it may be of our country’s God 
—to put it in motion, to give it life. God 
grant his blessing to this very humble effort 
made to restore peace to our country. I 
will carry this to Richmond myself. If you 
desire to see me to learn more fully what I 
have sought at such length to demonstrate, 
I shall obey your summons at the Spotts- 
wood until day after to-morrow (Monday). 
If this rumor of an advance at Centreville 
is correct, I would be greatly obliged to 
you if you would advise me of it, in order 
that I may cut short my leave and join the 
army. 

“IT am informed by my father (Commodore 
French Forrest) to-day that he has been re- 
liably informed that the Ericsson battery 
(Monitor) is not, nor ever has been, in the 
roads. This news has just been received. 
In conclusion, sir, I would say that this 
plan in the outline occurred to my father 
when the Virginia first went into dock. 

“I am your Excellency’s obedient servant, 

“Douctas F. Forrest. 

“His Excellency the President.” 


It will be seen that this advice was given 
to President Jefferson Davis on the 28th 
day of February, 1862, and, as subsequent 
events show, was not acted upon, for on 
March 8th the Virginia (Merrimac) came 
out from Norfolk, committed much havoc 
to our fleet, and it was not till midnight of 
this day that the Monitor arrived, and at 6 
o’clock the next morning the Virginia came 
out to finish up the uncompleted work of 
destruction of the previous afternoon, and 
there and then this Goliath met her David, 
and, sorely hurt, retired never to appear 
again or do any more harm. Now suppose 
Forrest’s advice had been followed, say 
three days after the 28th of February, there 
would have been no Monitor to meet her or 
prevent her going up the Potomac. It is 
simply a case of “what might have been.” 
And now at this time it certainly seems as 
if a wise Providence caused President Davis 
to refuse to adopt the only plan that could 
have made it possible for the Virginia to 
inflict a most terrible blow at our “cause.” 
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When Dolly Would A-Shopping Go. 


No stretch of canvas sign I need, My quite suspicious nature scents, 

No handbill pressed into my hand, By just her coddling mood, a sign 
Nor page-advertisement to read That something sold at fifty cents 

That I the all may understand. Has been marked down to forty-nine. 
By just the clinging, loving way The pats, to soften me devised, 

She welcomes me, I’ve come to know And loving hugs, by these I know 
The morrow must be bargain day, A bargain sale’s been advertised, 

And Dolly would a-shopping go. And Dolly would a-shopping go. 


An easy chair she'll place for me, 
The evening paper bring, and then 
I wonder if this sorcery 
To me will mean a five or ten. 
“You'll let me off with five, you say, 
Dear wife?” (accent on dear, you know) 
That’s luck, when comes a bargain day 


And Dolly would a-shopping go! 
Roy FARRELL GREENE. 


SLAVERY. 


REAMING by the dripping river, 
Lying where the lilies quiver, 

Longing for the elfin Enid; each hour endless in its drawl, 
Thrice mad phantasy, to sweeten, 
Hearing-harps aeolic beaten, 

Till an envious life is deepened where the rich emotions fall. 


"Tis a thought to Peri given, 
Thought kaleidoscopic driven, 
Fancy fancies like the sunny freckles on a bank of moss; 
Where the woodland leaf, in turning, 
MS Leads the light to eyelids burning, 
While you think of chasms yawning that she will not let you cross. 


Blight, its billows, breathless flinging 
O’er a tomb where Love's a-singing 
From e space as endless, mapless, changeless as Eternity; — 
Drifts to death before the fruity 
Note of lute, a birthless beauty : . 
That the houri, hoyden, heartless Enid flaunts relentlessly. 


. Hanging heads, Hope’s hateful poppies 
Point to where the lethal drop is 
Tempting, tricking, tantalizing woefulness to seek its rest. 
Rest beneath the rage red clover 
’ Lying safe where all is over, 
Safe where trying, torturing Enid cannot put her powers to test. 


And my soul goes drifting, dipping, 
Throned in Love’s most gorgeous shipping, 
Out upon the murmuring mirror of & passion sweet and grand; 
Plunging over rippling shallows, 
Swaying into deeper hollows, 
Lifting, singing, flitting, swinging as it seeks the distant land. 


So beside the dripping river 
Where the wing-white lilies quiver, 
Thinking endless thoughts entrancing, doing deeds in dying dreams:; 
All my life with her I’m linking 
In my fairest fancy sinking 
To a love that lives by longing. which a glorious torture seems. 


* Charles Oakes Merrill. 


Drawn by Louis Betts, 
“We seen Sorenson comin’ along t’wards us in his wagon.” 


Illustrating ‘A Cupful of Sugar.” See page 537. 
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THE TEXAS RANGERS: 


The Most Efficient Police Force in the World. 


vq] NE of the most deadly feuds 

Wj in the history of feud-rid- 
den Texas has been that of 
the Reece and Townsend 
factions in Bastrop and Co- 
lumbia counties. The feud began 
before the Civil war, was handed 
down from father to son, _ has 
caused the death of scores ‘of 
persons, and has at times resulted in a 
veritable reign of terror. The year be- 
fore last some of the members of the 
Townsend faction were arrested, in- 
dicted and brought to trial for the as- 
sassination of one of the Reeces. A 
proceeding so out of the usual order 
astonished and angered their adher- 
ents, who declared that they would 
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By EARL MAYO. 


rescue the men before they would per- 
mit the trial to take place. The mem- 
bers of the opposing clan promptly 
took up the challenge and swore that 
any attempt at rescue would result in 
the wiping out of all who took part 
in it. 

The chances seemed excellent for a 
pitched battle in the streets when, a 
couple of evenings before the day of 
the trial, a little party of strangers rode 
into the courthouse town. There were 
seventeen of these strangers, and they 
seemed an unassuming lot of men. 
They had little or nothing to say, but 
the local fire-eaters and ambitious bad 
men viewed them with wonderful re- 
spect, and were careful not to make 
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mention in their presence of the blood- 
shed that had been so freely predicted. 

The Adjutant-General of the state 
was on hand, called thither by the ex- 
pectation of a serious outbreak, and it 
was the Adjutant-General who an- 
nounced that the new arrivals, whom he 
introduced to the citizens of the town 
as members of the Frontier Battalion, 
would give a little exhibition of riding 
and marksmanship the following morn- 
ing. The Adjutant-General was a 
shrewd man, and he had a purpose in 
view. He knew that the members of 
the two factions were desperate char- 
acters. They had been fighting each 
other for years, had beaten sheriff’s 
posses, and on numerous occasions 
had made good their threat that any- 
body who interfered with them would 
be killed. The seventeen men were but 
a handful against either of the two fac- 
tions, which numbered some 150 men 
on a side. 

The display of rifle and revolver 


Camp_on San Saba River. 


practice attracted a great amount of at- 
tention, and the most interested specta- 
tors were the members of the two fac- 
tions. Each of-the seventeen men gave 
an exhibition of his ordinary accom- 
plishments, such as putting shot after 
shot through a playing card tacked to a 
tree at thirty yards distance, emptying 
the chambers of a six-shooter into a 
space no larger than a man’s hand 
while riding past it at full speed, firing 
a dozen bullets through a hat thrown in 
the air before it reached the ground 
and similar feats familiar along the 
Mexican border. 

On the following morning, when the 
residents of the three counties, includ- 
ing the members of both parties to the 
feud, rode in to attend the trial, each 
one carrying a rifle and a pair of six- 
shooters, they were met at the outskirts 
of the town by one or another of the 
men who had participated in the dis- 
play of marksmanship, who announced 
that every man entering the town must 
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Rangers in thetr best clothes waiting for inspection. 


be disarmed. The feudists looked 
sheepish, but with the memory of what 
they had seen the day before they 
meekly handed over their guns until 
each of the guards had a stack of fire- 
arms half as high as himself piled about 
him. Throughout the trial a member 
of the Frontier Battalion sat on either 
side of the trial judge, and there was 
not the slightest disorder. The mere 
presence of seventeen men prevented 
an outbreak that might have resulted 
in a pitched battle between two or 
three hundred combatants. When the 
trial was over the seventeen rode out of 
the town as quietly as they had en- 
tered it, having taught a lesson of re- 
spect for the law that had been sadly 
needed. Desperate men who would 
have fought a sheriff’s posse to the 
death had submitted to the little band 
of visitors without.a murmur. As one 
of the feudists remarked: ‘““What’s the 
use of a man signing his death warrant 
by resisting a Ranger?” 


At Camp Sanderson. 


This is a tribute that means much in 
a state where too often the officers of 
the law have been powerless before the 
violators of the law. It tells the story 
of the long and heroic struggle by 
which the Indian, the rustler and the 
bad man have been driven successively 
from the soil of Texas. The success 
of the Frontier Battalion and the re- 
spect in which it is held from the Sa- 
bine to the Rio Grande is due partly to 
the method of its organization, but 
more to the calibre of its members, to 
their reckless courage, to their marvel- 
ous marksmanship and to the fact that 
they are not afraid to shoot. Keen of 
eye, inflexible in the pursuit of duty, 
and of unfailing nerve, the Ranger’s 
shots seldom fail to find their goal. The 
laconic entry “killed while resisting ar- 
rest” or “killed while attempting to es- 
cape” appears often in the records of 
the Frontier Battalion. 

What is a Texas Ranger? We all 
have heard of him, but few of us have 
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heard aright and the images called up 
by mention of the name are likely to be 
as various as the listeners. By many 
he is regarded as a sort of legalized 
vigilante, ruling through the right 
evolved of necessity in the realm of 
where the six-shooter is the only ar- 
biter. 
mounted policeman, whose beat is 
marked by miles instead of blocks. A 
still more general impression is that he 
is a militiaman, whose services may be 
called upon to thwart or capture w- 
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transformed by the work of the Rang- 
ers into a well-settled, peaceful and 
prosperous section of the greatest State 
in the Union. For years these riders 
of the plains and sand-wastes repre- 
sented the only personification of the 
law that was either respected or feared. 
The string of mounted Ranger scouts 
that daily patrolled the ground between 
these two rivers was the only thread 
that bound western Texas to a more 
formal civilization. Even to-day it is 
the Ranger whose presence means se- 


Commanders of six districts. 


breakers when the regularly-appointed 
officers are unequal to the task. But 
down in Texas the word means none 
of these things. Rather it means all of 
them and much besides. To learn what 
he is and what he has done one cannot 
do better than to travel over the great 
region between the Colorado and the 
Rio Grande, once given over to cacti 
and coyotes, cattle rustlers and Mexi- 
can contrabandistos, Indian marauders 
and white men who had gone through 
the whole curriculum of crime, but now 


curity to life all along the border. 

Nowhere else in the world is there a 
body of men similar in organization, 
duties or personnel to the Rangers of 
Texas. They are a military body act- 
ing directly under the authority of the 
State, and yet their work is not that of 
troopers. They enjoy the powers of 
civil peace officers, and yet they are nei- 
ther deputy sheriffs nor policemen. 
They are set apart by no badge or uni- 
form of office. The field of their activi- 
ties is as wide as the State they serve, 
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and their duties are bounded only by 
the limits of possible infractions of law 
and order. Take a city policeman, a 
sheriff, a state militiaman and a United 
States trooper and combine their mani- 
fold duties in one, and you have an idea 
of the work of a Texas Ranger. 

The membership of this unique or- 
ganization has consisted always of 
those restless beings in whom the spirit 
of adventure is the controlling motive. 
Most of them have been graduates of 
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shot or who would not face without 
fear the business end of a six-shooter 
in the hands of a desperado would be 
considered for a moment as a possible 
recruit. 

When vacancies occur in the ranks 
young men who possess these qualities 
are sought to fill them. Vacancies sel- 
dom occur, except when some member 
of the Battalion is killed in the pursuit 
of his duty or is appointed to another 
hazardous and trying position like that 


You can do a long day's work on beans. 


that school of courage, the cow- 
puncher’s saddle. Some served their 
apprenticeships as scouts and guides in 
the Indian country; a few are college 
men from the East, who proved their 
staying and fighting qualities on the 
plains before joining the Rangers. No 
man who is not capable of spending 
sixteen hours out of the twenty-four in 
the saddle could endure the hard riding 
that the Rangers are compelled to un- 
dergo. No man who was not a dead 


of sheriff or chief of police in some bor- 
der county or town. 

The recruit is not subjected to any 
examination as to his fitness beyond 
that which the captain of the company 
to which he applies may insist upon. 
Preference is given, of course, to men 
who are familiar with the country in 
which the Rangers operate, but this is 
not an essential requisite. If the re- 
cruit owns a plains-hardened mount so 
much the better, for the men are re- 
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quired to furnish their own horses and 
outfits, only their arms, ammunition 
and rations being supplied by the State. 

With this equipment of cool daring, 
shooting ability and a good horse the 
newcomer enters the ranks. The skill 
and experience which are to make him 
valuable to the State and a credit to the 
organization he acquires by the actual 
work of the service. New members 
come into the ranks so slowly that 
there is no difficulty in assimilating 
them. Nobody joins the Rangers from 
sordid motives, for the pay is only $60 
per month for the private, and the high- 
est emolument that he can ever aspire 
to is the $125 per month paid to the 
commanding officer of the battalion. 
Therefore no man is tempted to enter 
the service unless he has a real liking 
for the work, and these, of course, are 
apt scholars. 

The first effort of the newly-joined 
Ranger is likely to be devoted to im-~ 
proving his marksmanship. He finds 
that target practice is a favorite diver- 
sion among his comrades and that per- 
fection in this branch of his calling is 
the best life insurance he can carry. So 
he practices assiduously, shooting from 
his horse at full speed while leaning far 
over to protect his own body, shoot- 
ing from the hip, shooting with his left 
hand as well as his right and from 
every position which the exigencies of 
frontier conflict might lead him to as- 
sume. Ina business where not merely 
success but one’s very existence de- 
pends upon the ability to get the drop 
on the other fellow and to fire uner- 
ringly, one cannot be too familiar with 
his shooting-irons. 

The skill of the veteran Rangers in 
following a trail and reading its signs 
appears nothing short of magical to the 
tenderfoot and actually surpasses that 
of the Indian, of which so much has 
been told and written. Hoofs leave but 
slight traces on the dry and sandy 
plains, but the Rangers, in following 
up offenders against the law can tell 
from the marks of a trail three or four 
days old the whole story of the party 
they are following. 

Tf in pursuit of thieves who have run 
off a bunch of horses, for example, they 
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can describe the character, numbers 
and amount of booty of the band be- 
fore ever coming up with them. As 
Captain Sieker carefully explained to 
me, a driven horse makes a different 
track from one that is ridden, and 
therefore it is possible to learn from 
the trail how many carry riders and 
how many are running free. If the 
tracks are bunched closely together it 
is certain that the party is traveling 
rapidly ; if more open they are moving 
slowly. From the “age” of the trail, in 
estimating which experience is the only 
guide, it is possible to say about how 
far in advance the party is, and from its 
regularity or unevenness the pursuers 
decide whether the driven horses are 
fresh or tired. One of the easiest feats 
of all is to determine whether the mar- 
auders are Indians, Mexicans or white 
men. (Along the border the distinction 
between a Mexican and a white man is 
very clearly established.) | All these 
and a score of other points of the great. 
est value to him the Ranger gathers 
while riding swiftly along a trail that 
one unfamiliar with the plains could not 
even follow. 

Early in his experience the Ranger 
learns to endure any amount of fatigu- 
ing work in the pursuit of his duty. 
The terror which the Frontier Battalion 
inspires among the lawless of the bor- 
der is due not more to their skill in 
reading the trail than to their grim per- 
sistence in following it. In pursuing 
outlaws or criminals their stout ponies 
are under way at daylight, and are kept 
at a steady lope all day long. When 
the halt for dinner is made one man 
looks after the horses, another gathers 
wood and makes the fire, while a third 
prepares the food. In this way dinner 
may be cooked, eaten and cleared away 
within twenty minutes. Then the 
Rangers are again in the saddle, ana 
their wiry mounts are pushed on until 
darkness falls. At the end of a day’s 
work that would kill an ordinary horse 
the Ranger ponies are quite satisfied to 
be tied to a mesquite bush and to make 
their supper off that. In this way the 
Rangers frequently cover as much as 
seventy-five miles in a day, and what 
this means in such a country may best 
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A company of Rangers in town and dressed for the visit. 


be shown by the fact that the United 
States cavalry at the best rarely does it 
in less than sixty hours. While the 
enemy is in front the Ranger rarely 
doffs boots or breeches by night orday, 
and he frequently covers fifty or sev- 
enty-five miles of sand desert without 
water for the sake of capturing a cat- 
tle thief or a partv of Mexican mar- 
auders. Such work as this is performed 
only by men who have made courage 
a habit. 

From the time of the establishment 
of her independence Texas has had 
three varieties of criminal pests to con- 
tend with. The first was the Indian, 
who for many years harried the west- 
ern border from three sides. The sec- 
ond was the Mexican, who, in addition 


to his ingrained hatred of his more- 


prosperous and enterprising neighbor, 
early developed a fondness for “wet” 
stock—that is to say, for horses and 
cattle that had been run across the Rio 
Grande from Texas ranches. 

A still more fruitful source of trouble 
has been the driftwood that is always 
carried along on the advance tide of 
civilization—cattle rustlers, stage rob- 
bers, professional bad men, fugitives 
from justice and all that motley caval- 
cade of crime with which the early his- 
tory of the West has made us familiar. 


In other communities this work was 
left to the civil authorities or was per- 
formed by the United States troops, 
but in Texas both these forces were in- 
adequate to cope with the situation. 
To enforce the law and to compel re- 
spect for the authority of the law re- 
quired men who were as familiar with 
the country as the law-breakers—as 
certain shots, as reckless of danger; 
men who could follow a trail across the 
dry and sandy desert, and who, once 
having.taken it, would never leave off 
until they had run their prey to earth. 
It was necessary to have a force that 
could live off the meager country, 
travel rapidly and endure an amount of 
fatigue that would kill an ordinary 
man. In other words, it was necessary 
to have the Rangers. 

The first authorized body of Rangers 
was formed in 1835. They took part 
in the war against Mexico, and for 
years they bore the brunt of the Indian 
fighting along the frontier. During 
the Civil war most of them entered the 
armies of the Confederacy, and from 
that time till the end of the period of 
carpet-bag rule, in 1874, the Indians, 
Mexicans and native outlaws continued 
their depredations almost without re- 
straint. The running off of Texas cat- 
tle developed into a regularly organ- 
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ized business at which many influential 
Mexicans accumulated fortunes. In 
1874 the Frontier Battalion was re-or- 
ganized. Six companies of seventy-five 
men each were formed, and the work of 
clearing the frontier of the horde of 
criminals that infested it was begun in 
earnest. Since that time the organiza- 
tion has enjoyed an uninterrupted ex- 
istence, although its numbers have 
been decreased from time to time. 
One of the first raids that took 
place after the reorganization of the 
Rangers was made by a party of Co- 
manches, in Minard County. Lieuten- 
ant Roberts immediately took the trail 
with a party of Rangers, and on com- 
ing up with the Indians killed five of 
them and captured one at the first 
charge. The other five fled, trusting to 
the freshness of their horses to make 
good their escape. Lieutenant Beavert 
and two other Rangers clung to the 
pursuit, however, and at length com- 
pelled the Indians to take refuge in a 
cave. The Rangers could not approach 
the cave nor could the Indians come 
out. In this position the siege was 
maintained all day. Every time a man 
moved a bullet whistled past him. To- 
ward nightfall one of the Indians pro- 
jected his head a lit- 
tle too far, in order 
to take aim, and a 
bullet through the a) 
head laid him low. Le 
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The others waited until dusk had 
fallen, and then made a dash from 
the cave. Notwithstanding the gath- 
ering darkness the  Lieutenant’s 
rifle brought down another  sav- 
age, and out of the whole party only 
two escaped. A few months later 
Lieutenant Roberts followed another 
party of Indians for four hundred miles 
across the Staked Plains, traveling for 
seventy hours without water, finally 
falling upon them when they believed 
they had reached a place of security, 
killing and wounding several and re- 
covering a bunch of horses that had 
been run off. By such lessons as this 
the Indians were taught that there was 
no place of refuge from the pursuit of 
the Rangers. Their raids became less 
and less frequent, and within a few 
years the last of them had been driven 
from Texas soil. 

Very rarely the Rangers got the 
worst of one of these conflicts as the re- 
sult of treachery on the part of their 
antagonists. One such case occurred 
back in the eighties, when Sergeant 
Lindsay and a half-dozen men were 
scouting along the Rio Grande for es- 
caped convicts. 

While riding across the country they 
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Hurry orders. 


came in sight of two Mexicans, who 
answered the description of the men 
that were wanted, and who fled at their 
approach. The Rangers gave chase, 
and two of them finally overhauled the 
Mexicans and commanded them to 
halt. The command was obeyed, and 
the Rangers, approaching the two men, 
ordered them to hand over their weap- 
ons. The Mexicans pretended to com- 
ply, but just as one of them was in the 
act of turning over his pistols to Pri- 
vate Riley he gave the weapons a sud- 
den twirl, shot Riley through the 
shoulder and his companion through 
the thighs. The two Mexicans then 
put spurs to their horses and dashed 
off, at the same time shooting back at 
the wounded Rangers. The Rangers 
returned the fire and wounded the two 
Mexicans, while a third member of the 
scouting party coming up at that mo- 
ment was shot and killed by one of the 
escaping men. 

Although three of the six Rangers 
were thus put out of the fight the other 
three pursued the Mexicans to a ranch, 
where the:latter took refuge among 
some fifteen or twenty of their own na- 
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tionality. Sergeant Lindsay demanded 
the surrender of the two men, but was 
refused by one of the Mexicans at the 
ranch, who announced that he was a 
deputy sheriff of the county, and that 
he had taken charge of the prisoners. 
After some parley it was agreed that 
the deputy sheriff, the Mexicans and 
the two Rangers should go together to 
Laredo and lay the case before the 
authorities there. This was done, and 
the whole party proceeded to Laredo, 
where the two Rangers were promptly 
arrested and imprisoned on the charge 
of assault with intent to murder, while 
the Mexicans were released, and lust 
no time in escaping across the Rio 
Grande. The Rangers were kept in 
jail for nearly a month, and although 
the charge against them was never 
pressed the primary object of permit- 
ting the murderers to escape was ac- 
complished. 

This case illustrates one of the pe- 
culiar difficulties with which the Rang- 
ers were forced to contend. In many 
of the border counties, and especially 
where Mexicans were in the majority, 
the outlaws had many sympathizers, 
and were actually protected by those 
who should have undertaken their pun- 
ishment. Laredo has always been one 
of the worst spots along the border in 
this respect. A large proportion of 
the population for years was actively 
engaged in smuggling, thieving or 
some form of outlawry. It frequently 
happened that the county officers were 
in sympathy with them, and that every 
effort was made to thwart the Rangers. 
It required courage of a high order for 
a little handful of men to go into a town 
like this and arrest a man who was one 
of the most popular and influential citi- 
zens for the crime of stock stealing, 
smuggling, or even for murder. After 
the wiping out of the larger bands of 
thieves in other places the Mexican 
residents of Laredo boasted openly that 
they would kill off any Rangers sent to 
their town. Capt. L. P. Sieker and a 
smallcompany of men were despatched 
there immediately. For two years this 
little company was the scourge and ter- 
ror of the hundreds of outlaws who had 
made their headquarters in Webb 
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County, but there was never an open 
demonstration against them. The 
Rangers walked about the town openly 
and unattended, but they never slept 
without a guard. To do their duty in 
that hostile community required su- 
preme courage for, as Captain Sieker 
himself said to me in speaking of this 
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experience: “There was not a moment 
of the night or day during those two 
years when our lives were not in dan- 
ger, or when the shots from a dozen 
different rifles would not have brought 
any of us down if their owners had 
dared to press the triggers.” 

After the Indians had been driven 
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out and the Mexican raiders brought 
into comparative subjection the Rang- 
ers still found plenty of occupation in 
preserving order within the State itself. 
Tor several years during the eighties 
western and northwestern Texas was 
involved in what was known as the 
“fence-cutting war.” During the early 
years the entire country was an open 
range, on which all cattle could graze 
at the will of their owners. As the 
country began to fill up, however, the 
company and_ individual owners of 
large herds began to lease great tracts 
of land and to surround them with 
barbed-wire fences. The lands thus set 
apart were naturally the best that could 
be located, and as they usually in- 
cluded the waterholes the innovation 
was a source of inconvenience to the 
owners of small herds, who had become 
accustomed to fattening their beef on 
the public domain. A sentimental feel- 
ing that “God made the grass and in- 
tended it to be free to all who cared to 
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use it” found favor among the settlers, 
who were therefore arrayed on the side 
of the fence-cutters. 

Where miles upon miles of fence was 
required to surround a single range it 
was impossible to detect men in the act 
of cutting it, and all attempts to fix the 
identity of the criminals after the act 
proved to be failures. Pinkerton men 
were brought in to guard the fences, 
but the wires were cut at night within 
revolver-shot of where these men were 
stationed. When all other attempts 
had failed this task, like many others, 
was turned over to the Rangers. 

For a time fences continued to be 
cut as before, but the Rangers got into 
the habit of arriving on the scene just 
about the time when the fence-cutters 
were completing their work, of follow- 
ing the trails of offenders with a persis- 
tency that forced them to cover, and 
of watching the spots that seemed 
likely to be made the points of attack. 

As in the pursuit of other classes of 
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camp Co. D, Texas Rangers, L. P. Sieker, captain commanding 


This fact the ser- 
geant finally turned to his advantage. 
His comrade’s rifle lay where it had 
fallen, near his feet, and by careful ef- 
forts he was finally able to draw it to 


offenders the Rangers clinched their ef- 
forts with a killing whenever it was 
necessary. One night a sergeant and 
a private went out to watch a watering 
place known as Green Lake water- 
hole, where the fences had been cut re- 
peatedly. They lay in wait all night, 
and in the early morning three men 
rode up to the spring, cut the fence 
surrounding it and drove their cattle 
into the water. The Rangers, who had 
observed the whole proceeding from 
their ambush, sprang up at this junc- 
ture and ordered the men to surrender. 
Instead of doing so they fired upon the 
Rangers, bringing the private down at 
the first volley. The sergeant returned 
their fire, felling one man and wound- 
ing the other, who was nevertheless 
able to run away. The third man 
jumped behind a rock, and the ser- 
geant, noting his movement, did like- 
wise. From their entrenched positions 
the two men began a duel that lasted 
for hours. They lay in the sand firing 
at each other whenever the movement 
of an arm or leg displayed the slightest 
target, but neither one venturing to 
raise his head except just after his 


enemy had fired. 


him. Carefully aiming both guns 
across the rock in front of him he fired 
one. The fence-cutter raised his head 
for an instant to take aim, and in that 
instant a rifle ball from the sergeant’s 
reserve battery struck him squarely in 
the center of the forehead. That was 
the last of the fence-cutting at Green 
Lake. 
Last year there was an outbreak of 
smallpox in the Mexican quarter of 
Laredo, and the inhabitants. would 
neither be vaccinated nor would they 
permit the smallpox patients among 
them to be removed to the hospital. 
Captain Rogers and seven Rangers 
were ordered to the scene to enforce 
the sanitary regulations. The Mexi- 
cans organized and armed themselves 
to resist. As soon as the troop arrived 
in the town Captain Rogers, with one 
man, went to the street in which a 
smallpox patient was located. As he 
was walking up the street he was shot 
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from cover by a Mexican, who was 
promptly killed by the private who ac- 
companied the Captain. |The sound 
of firing brought the remaining Rang- 
ers to the scene, and they advanced up 
the street, firing as they went. Hun- 
dreds of armed Mexicans had gathered 
in that street to kill off the hated Am- 
ericans, but the back door exodus that 
accompanied the advance of the Rang- 
ers would have been ludicrous, except 
for the accompanying spectacle of the 
wounded Mexicans, a_ half-dozen of 
whom were left in the street after the 
Rangers had passed. The official re- 
port of the affair naively concludes: 
“After this the removal of smallpox pa- 
tients was an easy matter.” 

Another incident still more instruct- 
ive is one in which Captain McDonald, 
the present leader of the Rangers, fig- 
ured. A call was made by the county 
authorities of Columbus, Colorado 
County, for Rangers to prevent a con- 
flict between the Townsend and Reece 
factions. Captain McDonald’s men 
were absent on scouting duty at the 
time, but the Captain responded in per- 
son. I quote from the official report, 
which says: “The district judge and 
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district-attorney both informed him 
that it was impossible to handle the 
situation, but he told them that he 
could make the effort, and he gave the 
members of each faction a limited time 
in which to get rid of their weapons, 
stating that he would put those in jail 
who failed to comply. His orders had 
the desired effect.” 

The Ranger service at present con- 
tains only forty men, scattered in a 
dozen different places along the Rio 
Grande. Although there are but three 
or four men on each station their pres- 
ence keeps the unruly in subjection, 
and the few rustlers, bad men and pro- 
fessional outlaws who have not fallen 
before their rifles, give them the wid- 
est possible berth. 

It is safe to say that nowhere else in 
the world can be found a body of men 
to equal the Rangers for sheer devo- 
tion to duty and fighting ability. As 
one appreciative historian has ex- 
pressed it, “Their characteristic quali- 
fications are intrepid skill in horseman- 
ship, unerring aim with the pistol and 
carbine, celerity in movement, coolness 
in danger and reckless daring in ac- 
tion.” 


A typical camp. 


A CUPFUL OF SUGAR. 


The Story of an American Pioneer. Told by himself and recorded 


by W.R. LIGHTON. & 
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N the glory of an October 
evening, Uncle Mac and I 
sat together upon the wide 
porch of his homestead. 
October is the fairest time 
of all the prairie seasons, 

and that evening seemed the perfec- 

tion of the month. Frost had 
touched the landscape, but its touch 
had been more like a caress than 

a blight; the year had attained a 

ruddy maturity, while showing no signs 

of decrepitude. 

In the roadway below the wide yard 
children were playing, their shrill lit- 
tle voices swelling sweet and clear. 
Warned by the hovering shadows, the 
chickens were picking their reluctant 
way toward the barnyard, and a gaily 
bedight Leghorn cock paused at the 
foot of the steps to flap his iridescent 
wings, and to sound the note of his 
lusty content. Then Uncle Mac’s 
roly-poly wife came from the house 
and seated herself in her rocker by his 
side. 

“Got all your work done, deary?” 
he asked gently. s 

“All done for another day,” she ans- 
wered. He took possession of her 
wrinkled, pudgy hand, holding it 
locked fast in his own, lifting it to his 
lips and cuddling it fondly in his big 
beard. The light in his eyes was a 
sovereign specific for all doubts of 
life’s utility. 

“T was just thinkin’, a bit ago, what 
an almighty big change there’s been 
here, since I come to Nebrasky. The 
time when I first stood up here on this 
hill, there wa’n’t nothin’ from here to 
the river but woods, with a few Paw- 
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nee camp-fires scattered through. Now 
look at it! Just a few years, and a few 
men that was brave enough to come 
out an’ do things. It does look as if 
the good Lord must ’ve stood by us, 
don’t it? I swear, when I think about 
it I can’t make out why He’s treated 
me so well; it seems ’most as if He was 
just foolin’ with me, waitin’ till He 
gets me in a good place,so He can sock 
it to me, like I deserve. Here we be, 
both livin’, an’ stout an’ hearty; an’ we 
got plenty. We got seven children, all 
livin’ an’ doin’ well, besides ’most a 
million grandchildren. On my soul, I 
don’t rec’lect the Almighty’s ever hit 
me a single mis-lick.” 

The brave lacings of gold and scar- 
let that lay across the sky were fad- 
ine, as though the tired day was tak- 
ing off its uniform. The mothers of 
the neighborhood were calling to their 
children in the road, and the chorus o1 
baby voices was thinning, dropping 
from its allegro movement into a sleepy 
largo. The calm of the growing dusk 
was too large to be filled with any save 
large thoughts. Uncle Mac had drawn 
his wife’s head down upon his shoulder. 
where it rested content. 

“There was lots o’ folks that didn’t 
seem to have our show,” he said pres- 
ently. “I’ve seen some things, in the 
early days, that fair made my heart 
howl. I was just thinkin’ about the 
time, once, when I rode acrost the 
prairie, thirty mile an’ better, to bor- 
row a cupful o’ sugar. Did I ever tell 
you about it? I don’t wonder if I ain’t, 
because it’s one o’ the times I’d like to 
forget, if I could. 

“T believe ‘twas the year after I 
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come to the Ter’tory: that would be 
fifty-five. There’s a little town down 
below Omaha aways, name o’ Belle- 
vue,—a no-’count, dry-rot kind of a 
place now; but them days ’twas a sassy 
little town, as good as the best of ’em, 
an’ a right smart tradin’ an’ outfittin’ 
station. Lots o’ funny things hap- 
pened down there. I mind mighty well 
I blowed in all the money I had, one 
winter, buyin’ town lots. If Ihad’em 
now, I’d sell ’em three for a quarter. 
But there wa’n’t no way to tell. Them 
times, Bellevue had her hair all done 
up in frizzes. 

“One day, early summer o’ ’fifty-five, 
there was a Swede come through, goin’ 
down on the Weepin’ Water to locate. 
He had a good wagon an’ horses an’ 
tools, besides a right decent wad 0’ 
money, an’ he stopped over in Belle- 
vue a day, layin’ in some things, an’ I 
run up against him. Sorenson, his 
name was,—a great, big, tow-headed 
bull of a chap, that stood six foot an’ 
over, an’ not bad-lookin’, neither, as 
Swedes run. He was a mighty ’cute 
trader, too—like what the downeasters 
eall ‘near’; an’ me an’ him got to talkin 
that night, after he’d got through at 
the store, an’ I says: ‘Well, Mister, got 
all you need?’ I says, He stood an’ 
looked at me a minute, with his hands 
poked down in his pockets, an’ then he 
bit off a chew an’ tucked it in his cheek 
before he says: ‘Got all I’m goin’ to 
buy,’ he says, ‘but I ain’t got all I want. 
I can’t do all the work myself, an’ I 
want a woman,’ he says, ‘an’ I reckon 
I'll lay over till noon to-morrow an’ see 
if I can’t pick me up one,’ he says; an’ 
then he says: ‘You don’t happen to 
know one I could get, do you, that’s 
a good, stout hand to work?’ Like he 
was talkin’ about pickin’ out a cow.’ 
‘A woman?’ I says: ‘Why, you 
dummed beast, what you talkin’ about? 
We ain’t got none o’ your kind around 
here. Where do you reckon you’d 
find a woman that’s fool enough to go 
with you?’ I says; an he says: “Oh, 
T don’t know. I got my eye on one, 
down to the hotel, an’ I’m goin’ to ask 
her in the mornin’, if I don’t see a bet- 
ter one,’ he says. Made me hot. I 
wouldn’ttalkto him no more, nota bit. 
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“But next mornin’, whiles I was eat- 
in’ my breakfast in the hotel, he come 
in an’ set down acrost from me, an the 
girl fetched him his grub. A right nice 
little girl, she was,—clean, an’ pretty. 
I'd talked with her some, and she’d 
told he how she was fixed, without any 
kin, so’s she had to work for herself. 
Sally was all the name I knowed for 
her. She fetched him what he wanted, 
an’ set it down; an’ then he says to her, 
grinnin’ up at her, he says: ‘Say, I’m 
goin’ to get married before I pull out 
this mornin’, an’ I want to marry you,’ 
he says. Ever hear the like! But 
them kind ain’t got no feelin’s, nohow, 
like folks. I felt like gettin’ up an’ 
reachin’ over for him; but I could n’t 
do nothin’ but just set an’ listen at him. 
Sally, she got red as fire, an’ she stood 
ketchin’ her breath, lookin’ at him a 
minute, like she was kind o’ sizin’ him 
up, an’ then she turned an’ scooted for 
the kitchen, an’ she didn’t come in 
again while I was there. It made me 
feel good! I ain’t never made no 
brags about knowin’ women-folks; but 
I thought that settled it with Mr. 
Swede, an’ I told him so. He didn’t 
seem to mind, though, a bit; he just 
kep’ eatin’. 

“T got done before him, an’ went out 
to ’tend to some business I had. 
’Twa’n’t more’n an hour after that till 
I met him goin’ around the street, an’ 
Sally with him, huntin’ for somebody 
to marry ’em. There’s just act’ly no 
tellin’! He was big, an’ stout, an’ I 
reckoned mebbe he’d showed her his 
money ; but, anyway, he’d got her, an’ 
She was lookin’ as chipper as a prairie- 
dog. ’Twa’n’t none o’ my business, I 
reckon, but what could I do? She 
didn’t have no folks. I just stopped 
her, an’ I says: ‘Sally, you ain’t goin’ 
to do it!’ I says. But she laughed at 
me. I knowed she’d be sorry, the 
longest day she lived, but she wouldn’t 
’ve listened to nobody then, likely, af- 
ter she’d got her head set. An’ he 
went around to everybody in town that 
had license to marry folks, an’ her tag- 
gin’ after him, till he found where he 
could get it done cheapest. That’s’ 
what he done. But by noon he’d got 
his outfit ready, an’ all loaded up, an’ 
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“Lill be dog-goned tf here ain't my specs!” 


they pulled out. I couldn’t ’ve felt sor- 
rier, not if she’d belonged to me. 

“Well, I forgot all about her, by an’ 
by, tendin’ to my own business. I 
hadn’t counted on seein’ her again, 
long as I lived, till it come about, win- 
ter o’ ‘fifty-nine. Id had a contract 
with the gove’nment that year, freight- 
in’ to Fort Kearney, an’ the time I’m 
tellin’ you about, we was gettin’ back 
from a trip. I'd had six wagons; but 
one o’ the wagons had broke down in 
the runnin’-gear, a good piece out on 
the prairie, so it couldn't keep up with 
the rest, an’ me an’ another chap, name 
o’ Jim Wister, we’d stayed behind, 
travelin’ slow. We got along all right ; 
but when we’d unloaded what grub 
we'd need from the wagon our supplies 
was in, we'd forgot sugar. 

“Seems like a mighty little thing, us 
bein’ grown men, an’ havin’ good com- 
mon sense, but we’d been used to hav- 
in’ sugar in our coffee. You know 
how a feller is on Sunday, after dinner, 
when he’s forgot to get anything to 
smoke. That’s just the way ’twas with 
us. We'd got everything we really 
needed, only we'd been used to sugar, 
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an’ we wa’n’t happy nohow. We drunk 
our coffee straight, the first day, but it 
tasted like medicine, an’ by night we’d 
begun to feel cranky. 

“Next mornin’ I waked up long be- 
fore day, an’ the very first thing that 
come in my head was a pint cup full o’ 
boilin’ hot coffee, with two big spoons- 
ful o’ sugar in it. I couldn’t get back 
to sleep again; I just worried around 
for a while, an’ then I set up an’ 
reached over with my foot an’ kicked 
Jim to wake him. ‘Jim,’ I says, ‘you 
stay here with the outfit till I get back. 
I’m goin’ after some sugar,’ I says. 
‘That’s good!’ Jim says: ‘Where you 
goin’?’ ‘I ain’t right sure,’ I says, ‘but 
you wait for me, an’ I'll keep goin’ till 
I get some sugar,’ I says; an’ then I 
took one o’ the mules an’ lit out. 

“T was minded first to try an’ catch 
up with the other wagons, but then I 
‘lowed I’d go off south from the trail a 
piece, an’ see if I couldn’t find a set- 
tler’s place. The wind was blowin’ 
cold, an’ there was a little snifter o’ 
snow flyin’; but I rode acrost the 
prairie for an hour, till it begun to get 
daylight, an’ then I seen I’d misfigured 
where I was. I’d got six or seven 
mile from camp, an’ went up on top o’ 


_the next little rise o’ ground, where I 


could see a good ways, an’ off south a 
few mile I seen a patch o’ broke 
ground, with a house on it, so I went 
on. ’Twas a mean lookin’ hole, when 
I got there—half dugout an’ half sod- 
house, with a stable o’ sod an’ poles. 
There wa’n’t no smoke comin’ out o’ 
the chimney, an’ I thought ‘twas de- 
serted; but when I got ‘round in front, 
I seen a woman. 

“She was dressed terrible poor,— 
just rags, an’ nothin’ on her head, an’ 
the wind had got her hair loose. She 
was workin’ at somethin’ in the yard, 
an’ when I got up closter I seen she’d 
got an ax an’ was choppin’ a hole in 
the froze ground, an’ when she'd get a 
little bit 0’ dirt loose, she’d take a 
shovel an’ scrape it out. I rode up an’ 
hollered to her, but she didn’t take 


-much notice; she just turned her head 


‘round to look, without straightenin’ 
up, an’ then looked back at what she 
was doin’. But I didn’t care; I hadn’t 
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come down to be sociable, nohow. 
‘Got any sugar?’ I says. She didn’t 
look at me no more; she just shook 
her head an’ kep’ on choppin’. ‘Ain’t 
you got a speck?’ I says. ‘Well, which 
way is it to the next place?’ I says; an’ 
she pointed off south. ‘How far is it” 
I says, an’ she says ’twas four mile. I 
thought she was powerful uncivil, but 
I picked up an’ went on, till I’d got to 
the place she meant. A feller was liv- 
-in’ there by hisself, an’ he was putterin’ 
‘round, gettin’ his breakfast. “Got any 
sugar?’ I says to him; an’ he says: ‘T 
don’ know but I got a little, some- 
wheres. Set down an’ eat breakfast, 
first,’ he says, ‘an’ then I’ll look.’ He’d 
got some fried side-meat an’ pan- 
bread spread out on a wood bench, an’ 
me an’ him set on the ends o’ the 
bench, with the grub betwixt us. 
Seemed like he was powerful lone- 
some, livin’ that way, so he was glad 
to see me. We set an’ chinned a while, 
him askin’ about things down on the 
river, till I begun to think o’ Jim wait- 
in’ back yonder with the wagon; an’ 
then I asked him again about the 
sugar. ‘I'll see,’ he says, slow-like. 
‘We used to have some sugar, but I 
don’ know. I never use no sugar, my- 


self,’ he says, ‘an’ I ain’t had no call to" 


look it up, since my wife died,’ he says; 
an’ then he begun diggin’ ’round in a 
mess 0’ truck he’d got stowed away in 
a box under his bunk, an’ pretty soon 
he fished up a tin can an’ pried the lid 
off, an’ then he hollered, ‘Well, I’ll be 
dog-goned if here ain’t my specs! I 
lost ’em whiles my wife was sick, 
an’ I’d be readin’ to her out o’ the 
Bible,’ he says. ‘I never knowed what 
had become of ’em,’ he says, ‘an’ I ain’t 
been able to read a word since.” He 
was awful tickled. ‘There’s the hand 
o’ the Lord in it,’ he says, ‘your comin’ 
down after that sugar. Take what 
there is,’ he says: ‘it’s your’n.’ ‘How 
much is there?’ I says: ‘What’s it 
worth?’ But he wouldn't listen to me. 
‘Take the can, an’ clear out,’ he says: 
‘I’m goin’ to lay off an’ read to-day, if 
it’s the last thing I ever do,’ he says; 
an’ he set his specs astraddle of his 
nose, an’ wouldn’t hardly tell me good- 
bye. he was so worked up. 
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“T stuffed the can o’ sugar down in 
my pocket, an’ struck back t’wards the 
trail. When I got to the dugout where 
I’d seen the woman, she was there yet, 
peckin’ away with her axe. ‘What you 
doin’? I says: ‘Kind o’ soon for a 
posey-garden, ain’t it? I says. But she 
wouldn’t answer me, an’ pretty soon I 
says again, ‘What you doin’? an’ then 
she stood up, pushin’ the hair back 
from her face an’ lookin’ at me. She’d 
got to be terrible old in her looks, 
them four year, but I knowed who she 
was, right off. ‘Sally!’ I says, ‘Why, 
Sally, what in the name o’ God are vou 
doin’? What’s the matter?’ I says. 
‘What am I doin’?’ she screeched, an’ 
holdin’ up her trembly little hands like 
she was goin’ to grab me. ‘What am 
I doin’?’ she says: ‘I’m diggin’ a grave, 
that’s what I’m doin’,’ she says. ‘ 
grave—a grave—a grave!’ she says, 
hollerin’ it over three or four times, 
an’ me near scared stiff, the way she 
looked an’ took on. Her face was aw- 
ful,—not no more life in it than there 
was in the dirt. ‘A grave?’ I says: 
‘What you mean, Sally?’ She begun 
laughin’ then, an’ hollerin’ like she was 
crazy. I got down off my mule an’ 
took her by the arm, an’ shook her till 


-she quit her carryin’ on, an’ then I 


says, ‘Where’s Sorenson?’ an’ she says, 
‘Gone off to town, tradin’,’ she says. 
‘He’s been gone a week.’ I seen ’twas 
a mighty little hole she’d started to 
dig,—short an’ narrow, both, an’ I 
says, ‘Where’s the kid?’ an’ she jerked 
her head t’wards the dugout. ‘Be you 
alone?’ I says; an’ she says, ‘No, I ain’t 
alone,’ she says: “There’s another one 
in there, nigh dead, too. I’m goin’ to 
make it deep enough for the two of 
em, while I’m about it,’ she says. It 
kind o’ ketched me by the wind. I 
just put my arm ’round her, an’ made 
her go in the house with me. 

“T’d never seen such a mean hole— 
starved, an’ poor, with no fire, nor no 
sign o’ nothin’ to make one with. 
There was a bed in one corner. I 
went over an’ turned down the blank- 
ets, an’ the two of ’em was layin’ there 
together, the live one an’ the dead one. 
The dead one was just a baby. Looked 
like it had been starved an’ froze, 


Drawn by Louis Belts. 
‘Tim he went to work and made the sugar up in a mess o’ dauby candy.’ 
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both. It made me wink to look at em. 

“ ‘Sally, ain’t you got nothin’ in the 
house to eat?’ I says. An’ she says, 
real short, ‘Corn meal,’ she says. ‘Nor 
nothin’ to make a fire with?’ I says. 
She just shook her head. ‘I got to rus- 
tle my own wood, when he’s gone,’ she 
says, ‘an’ I ain't been feelin’ able these 
two-three days.’ ‘Say, Sally, he ain’t 
been good to you, has he?’ I says. 
Seemed like I’d touched a raw spot, 
for she stiffened up, an’ her eyes was 
like they'd been out in the yard, an’ 
she got white, even her lips, an’ some 
‘red come in the middle of her cheeks. 
‘He’s nothin’ but a black beast,’ she 
says: ‘A black beast, that’s what he is.’ 
‘Well,’ I says, ‘why in thunder don’t 
you quit him? What makes you stay 
with him?’ I says. ‘Because,’ she says, 
kind 0’ lookin’ down at the floor, like 
she was ’most ashamed of herself, ‘be- 
cause, I didn’t think I’d ought to. I 
didn’t think I had a right to, not till 
this” I swear, I wanted to cry, only I 
wanted to laugh worse. ‘Does he 
drink, Sally? I says. An’ she says, 
‘No. he don’t. He’s too stingy to 
spend anything that way,’ she says. 
‘Well,’ I says, ‘don’t he give you noth- 
in’ to eat, neither?’ She didn’t want to 
tell me, but I made her, an’ she told 
me when lie was gone, she’d had to 
scrabble along for herself the best she 
could a whole week. Poor little thing! 
‘But don’t he like his children?’ I says. 
‘Ain’t he some kind of a man, some- 
where?’ ‘No,’ she says, ‘he didn’t want 
to have no children, an’ he was mad 
when they come, because it kep’ me 
from workin’ like he wanted me to.’ 
Thatsettledit. ‘Sally,’ I says, ‘you’re 
goin’ back to the river with me. You 
ain’t goin’ to stay here no more. It’s 
time you was meetin’ up with white 
folks again. I’m goin’to make a fire, 
first,’an’I went out an’ got the axe an’ 
took it in. There was a table, made 
out o’ boards, an’ I knocked the legs 
off it, an’ split ’em up for kindlin’, an’ 
then chopped the rest o’ the thing big- 
ger, so it wouldn’t burn too quick, an’ 
then T started a fire. You'd oughter 
seen the girl! She just stood starin’ 
at me, with her eyes bulgin’ out, an’ 
her thin little hands held together, like 
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she was scared to death for fear o’ 
what the feller’d say when he got back. 
I didn’t mind; I didn’t look at her, any 
more ’n I had to, till I'd got the fir> 
blazin’ up brisk, an’ then I says, ‘Now,’ 
I says, ‘you pull that kid out o’ bed an’ 
get him warm.’ “’Tain’t a him; it’s a 
girl,’ she says. ‘Don’t make no differ- 
ence,’ I says, ‘you pull her out an’ set 
down here an’ warm her up till I get 
back.’ She done just like I told her. 
an’ I wrapped ’em up in one o’ the 
blankets, an’ then I got on my mule an’ 
rode back to the house where I'd got 
the sugar. The old chap was layin’ in 
his bunk, readin’ his Bible a mile a 
minute. When I come in, he cocked 
his eye at me over his specs, while I 
told him what I wanted, an’ then you’d 
oughter seen the move he got on him. 
He was a joy, that feller! His wife 
had been sick a good spell, and he’d 
por a lot o’ fancy fixin’s for her to eat. 

e dug ’em out, all that was fit, 
an’ loaded me down till I couldn’t carry 
no more, an’ then I went back to Sally. 

“She was settin’ on her rickety old 
chair, rockin’, an’ all good an’ warm, 
an’ she was act’ly singin’ to the little 
critter she’d got hugged up to her. 
‘Here,’ I says, ‘you can put her down 
now, an’ fix up some o’ this truck to 
eat,’ I says, ‘while I’m workin,’ I went 
out an’ finished diggin’ the hole for 
her, an’ then I went back in the house. 
I didn’t want to get her started, so I 
talked as straight as I could. "Twas a’ 
blessed good thing she’d got the livin’ 
one to think about. ‘What was you 
goin’ to put the baby in to bury it?’ T 
says, an’ she says: ‘I “lowed to wrap 
him in my petticoat. We'll need the 
beddin’,’ she says, ‘an’ there ain’t noth- 
in’ else.’ ‘Yes, there is,’ I says, an’ I 
took the ax an’ started to knockin’ the 
bedstead to pieces, an’ I made a kind 
of a box out 0’ the boards. Sorenson 
wouldn’t like it, mebbe, but I says to 
myself he could lay on the ground, 
where he belonged, same as a hog. 

“When I’d got the box nailed, 
I wrapped the bay up in rags Sally 
give me, an’ carried it out an’ buried it. 
Sally didn’t fuss much; she was too 
wore out by then, an’ too warm, an’ too 
full o’ good grub, an’ happy-like. I 
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just put the little thing down in the 
hole an’ covered it up. It was a funny 
kind of a funeral, with nobody to say 
nothin’ over it, but even if I’d knowed 
how, / wouldn’t ’ve said a word. I 
reckoned the Almighty knowed what 
to do with the baby, an’ there wa’n’t no 
call for me to put in my lip. ‘Now,’ I 
says, ‘that’s a good job done; now we'll 
be movin’. Ain’t there some kind of a 
critter on the place you can ride?’ I 
says. ‘There’s two o’ his mules in the 
stable,’ she says, ‘but I wouldn’t dast 
to take one of ’em.’ ‘Wouldn’t you?’ 
1 says, ‘well, J would.’ I went out an’ 
got the mule ready for her, an’ then 
we started off. 

“We'd got half-way to the trail when 
we seen Sorenson comin’ along t’wards 
us in his wagon. Sally was covered up 
so he didn’t know her at first, but when 
he’d got closter he seemed to know the 
mule she was ridin’. I wa’n't goin’ fo 
pay no attention to him, but he stopped 
his team an’ jumped down to the 
ground, hollerin’ to me. ‘Who’s that 
you got there?’ he says, an’ I rode in 
betwixt him an’ her, an’ I says: ‘This 
here’s a girl name o’ Sally,’ I says. 
Land, you’d oughter heard him! He 
fair frothed at the mouth, he was so 
riled. He’d got his gun buttoned up 
inside his coat, but he started to get it, 
only I got mine first, an’ then I made 
him stick his hands up. ‘You wait 
there a minute,’ I says, ‘till I think 
what I’m goin’ to do with you.’ ‘But 
she’s got my mool!’ he splutters. 
‘She’s got my mool! I won’t stand it!’ 
he says. ‘You can take the woman, 
but I’m dummed if I let you take the 
mocl,’ he says. I just set studyin’. I 
didn’t want to kill him, an’ I knowed 
mighty well he could lick the daylights 
out o’ me, in a fair fight, with him near 
a foot bigger ’n me. ‘Sally,’ I says, 
‘you pass the baby over to me, on my 
other arm,’ I says, an’ she done it, an’ 
then I says: ‘Now, you Swede you, 
you keep your hands up. If you go to 
take’em down, I'll plug you,’ I says. I 
reckon I must ’ve looked it, because he 
done what I told him, an’ then I says 
to Sally: ‘Now you got to go an’ slap 
his face for him, good. Go on,’ I says, 
‘we ain’t got no time to fool.’ ’Twas 
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better ’n a buffalo hunt! That spunky 
little girl just rode her mule up along- 
side of him, an’ she leaned down an’ 
hit him a lick that made his eves 
water. ‘Don’t stop,’ I says, ‘hit him 
again!’ She pasted him hard as she 
could, five or six times, an’ me near 
dyin’ with laughin’. His big red ears 
was stickin’ out on his head like swing 
doors, an’ I judged by the feel o’ my 
own that they was stiff with cold. ‘Hit 
him on the ears,’ I says to her, an’ she 
done it. He’d kep’ his mouth shut till 
then, but that made him yell. Did you 
ever notice how it hurts to get your 
ears whacked when they’re half-froze, 
an’ stiff? I'd rather be shot any day. 
But that’s the only way to treat brutes 
like him, is to hurt ’em some place 
where they’re tender. You can’t hurt 
’em in their feelin’s, because they ain’t 
got any. ‘Once on each ear, Sally,’ I 
says, ‘hard as you can,’ an’ then when 
I'd give the baby back to her, I talked 
to that feller good an’ plenty for a 
spell, an’ then I made him climb back 
to his wagon an’ drive on. ‘You dast 
to turn ’round an’ look back, till you 
get home,’ I says, ‘an’ I’ll put six loads 
in you.’ Far as we could see him, he 
was lookin’ straight ahead. 

“But ’twas funny about that sugar. 
When we’d got back to the trail an’ 
found Jim, he didn’t seem so sunny, 
not till he'd got sight o’ the kid. He'd 
got a couple of his own back home. 
By an’ by, when I’d brought out my 
sugar, Jim he opened it an’ peeked in, 
an’ then he slapped the lid back on an’ 
tucked the can away in the grub-box, 
an’ come night, after we’d got our sup- 
per over, an’ the woman was settin’ by 
the fire, holdin’ the little girl, Jim, he 
went to work an’ made the sugar up in 
a mess o’ dauby candy for the young 
one, an’ he never said another word 
about sweetenin’ for his coffee.” 

‘“‘What became of Sally?” I asked. 

“Sally?” the old man echoed. “Oh, 
Sally come out all right. Some of us 
fellers looked after her that winter, an’ 
come spring she got a job doin’ house- 
work, or somethin’, an’ after a couple 
year she married a man that knowed 
how to treat a woman. Sally come 
out all right.” 


A Day at the County Fair. 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON, 


With illustrations by the author. 


New England’s purely 
farming districts the cattle 
showis the one event of the 
year that attains to genu- 

= ine greatness. It is in 
such districts you see it at its best—a 
rural picnic that draws to it the people 
of all the countryside. The towns and 
villages roundabout are depopu- 
lated. I am not sure that the 
ministers go, but the church elders 
are on hand with their fat cat- 
tle and all the varied farm _ be- 
longings in which they take pride; and 
so are their wives and daughters and 
other members of the family, even to 
the hired man. , 


re 


It is the social element which gives 
the fair its most vital attraction. The 
people come not so much because of 
the races, the exhibits and the pleas- 
ure-making contrivances, as because of 
the certainty of meeting all their friends 
and acquaintances. In the two days of 
the show they pick up more news than 
they would in months of ordinary days. 
“T ain’t seen you sence the cattle show 
last year,” you will hear one woman 
say to another. “Why don’t you come 
and make me a call once in a while? It 
ain’t but eight miles.” And when the 
preliminary whys and wherefores have 
been settled to mutual satisfaction they 
fall to detailing the happenings of the 
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past twelve months, lingering with es- Perhaps there is no better place to 
pecial minuteness over the ravages of see the country fair than at Cumming- 
death and disease. ton, in western Massachusetts, a town 


The beginning of a new crop. 
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that possesses the double distinction of 
having the cattle show grounds of the 
district, and of being the birthplace of 
William Cullen Bryant. It lies among 
the tumbled hills which abound in that 
part of the State, and is far from rail- 
roads and large centers of population. 
The region for many miles around is 
one of scattered farms and little vil- 
lages. Probably no town tributary to 
the fair contains much over one thou- 
sand inhabitants, and some fall a good 
deal short of that number. 

The fair is held the last of Septem- 
ber. Autumn comes early on the hills. 
All the corn is cut and stacked in the 
fields. Nature’s year’s work is about 
finished. Nearly all the banditti weeds 
and flowering plants of field and wood 
are weighted with seeds, or the seeds 
have flown and only empty husks re- 
main. 

The road by which I approached the 
fair grounds led much of the way 
through the woodlands, orange and 
yellow with turning leafage. The last 
few miles of the way I did not lack 
company. There were teams before 
and teams behind—a long string of 
them climbing the final hill, bumping 
over the “thank-you-marms” one after 
the other. Most of them were family 
teams of two or three seats, but there 
were many top buggies cleaned up for 
the occasion, each holding “a fellow 
and his girl.” Then there were the 
confirmed old bachelors, who rode 
alone; and there was the more pro- 
nounced jockey element represented 
by men who usually brought along a 
single male companion. As I neared 
the grounds I began to see teams 
hitched to the trees along the roadside. 
The owners were careful not to leave 
anything of value in their vehicles, and 
every man who had a whip that was 
worth stealing insured its safety by tak- 
ing it along with him. Whenever and 
wherever you met him later in the day 
you would find him with the whip in 
his hands. 

If you arrived after things got well 
going you struck pandemonium the 
moment you passed through the wide 
wooden gates. “Fakirs” and traveling 
tradesmen had been coming by every 
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road all the day before, and the center 
of the grounds was now full of booths 
and tents, with an intermingling of 
peddling wagons and stands and 
amusement paraphernalia. The place 
was a great human beehive. Those 
who had come to make money strove 
to attract trade by continual shouting, 
and a brass band played enlivening 
strains at frequent intervals, while the 
crowd itself was in constant motion, 
and there was a never-ceasing under- 
tone of voices talking, calling and 
laughing. It was a motley throng, in- 
cluding people of every age, from 
babies and toddlers up to nonogenar- 
ians. Many of the folk were dressed 
tastefully and in modern styles, but 
others, by reason of carelessness or 
isolation or poverty wore garments 
that were very antiquated. Then, too, 
there seemed to be a curious difference 
of opinion as to whether winter or sum- 
mer apparel was the more appropriate. 

Some of the attendants were strange- 
looking people, suggestive of carica- 
ture—raw, long-haired boys, gnarled 
men with quaintly-trimmed beards, and 
faded women, the lines and expressions 
of whose faces brought up before one 
visions of olden times. On the other 
hand, there were present more or less 
city folk, to whom a rural jollification 
of this sort was a genuine pleasure. 
Another class of outsiders was that of 
the gentry politicians of the county, 
who had come to pull wires in antici- 
pation of the approaching election, and 
to pose in the eyes of the public as gen- 
ial good fellows. 

Wherever the crowd gathered thick- 
est there hovered peddlers of popcorn, 
peanuts, grapes, peaches and five-cent 
cigars—the standard price at cattle 
shows. There, too, you found the man 
with the bunch of colored balloons. 
While in his hands they pulled jauntily 
skyward, but once transferred to the 
children they were very apt to soon 
burst or droop to earth. The itinerant 
hawker and distributor of happiness 
who seemed to be most successful was 
one who carried little striped whips and 
squeaky whistles with rubber sacks on 
the end. ‘“Catbags” was the expressive 
name of these whistles. You blew and 


To buy or not to buy. 
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The noon hour in the rear of the restaurant. 


distended the rubber, then took away 
your mouth and the thing emitted a 
long, wailing, piping quite enchanting 
to the ears of childhood, but to older 
people the noise was rather distract- 
ing, after they had heard it continu- 
ously for a few hours. 

Cattle show gets its name from its 
exhibit of farm creatures, and these, 
either in pens or tied to lines of railing, 
occupied an acre or two on the inner 
borders of the racecourse. About 
them the men gathered in force to dis- 
cuss the merits of the various animals. 
Hence, in that vicinity you got a con- 
centrated essence of Yankee smoking, 
spitting and dialect such as it would 
not be easy to match the world over. 

The center of interest for the women 
was a large barn-like, two-story hall, 
the most prominent structure on the 
grounds. In it were exhibited a thou- 
sand and one products of housewifely 
art, and of agricultural success. One 
section was devoted to flowers from 
home flower-beds. Some were in pails, 
some in pots and some in cheese-hoops 


and soap-boxes, and, besides, there 
were cut-flowers in extraordinary bou- 
quets—decorative erections that were 
certainly ingeniously and fantastically 
contrived if they were not as beautiful 
as the designers and constructors be- 
lieved them to be. A few steps farther 
on and you were among the fruits and 
vegetables. Here was a great con- 
course of plates with fine apples, pears, 
peaches or quinces on each. Then 
there were grapes, plums, strings of 
onions, heaps of beets, carrots, cab- 
bages and such things, and a squash 
calculated to make one gape with won- 
der at its immensity. Next in order was 
an exhibit of butter and of cheeses, the 
latter brown and wrinkled and rather 
unattractive outwardly, yet at the same 
time suggestive of a certain ripeness 
and inner richness. There were pickles 
and cans of preserves and loaves of 
bread, all hopeful of prize honors, and, 
set against the windows to show their 
color and translucence, were bottles of 
maple syrup and jars of jelly. 

The display in the lower room of the 
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hall was distinctively of the fields and 
kitchen, while that of the room upstairs 
was as decidedly an exhibition of the 
arts of the sitting-room and parlor. The 
array of fancy work was such as might 
rival the show-window of a drygoods 
store. Every inch of space on the long 
tables was full, and many articles were 
tacked up on the walls or draped over 
lines as if hung up to dry indoors after 
a rainy Monday’s wash. Patchwork 
quilts were favorites for demonstrating 
a woman's prowess with the needle 
and taste in making combinations. 
Some of them contained so vast a num- 
ber of tiny pieces it made one weary 
just to look at them and think of the 
labor involved. Yet therein lay their 
merit. Such a quilt is a monument to 
the patience and skilful industry of the 
maker, and as such will be a source of 
pleasure to her as long as she lives. 

Other favorite articles shown at the 
cattle show were elaborate rag rugs, 
sofa pillows, home-knit mittens and 
stockings, worsted slippers, delicate 
doileys and quantities of crocheting. 
“Mary Stevens done that,” said a wo- 
man, picking up some of the most in- 
tricate of the embroidery and calling 
her husband's attention to it. ‘‘Ain’t 
it remarkable how she can do such a 
lot with her needle, and she a cripple 
that can’t put her hand up to her head, 
and not even feed herself!” 

Art pure and simple was represented 
by a number of hand-painted plates and 
silk banners and several pictures in oils, 
water-colors and pastel. The subjects 
which the artists chose to depict were 
usually either flowers or impossibly ro- 
mantic landscapes. But, though the 
pictures received their due share of ad- 
miration, they did not stir the hearts of 
most as did the long-houred intricacy 
of the fancy needlework. 

One corner of the upper hall was re- 
served for a children’s department, and 
here was a six-year-old’s loaf of bread 
occupying a place of honor amid a 
whole table full of cookery and canned 
fruits and jellies and pickles, the handi- 
work of other housekeepers of tender 
years. The children showed, too, a col- 
lection of small hen’s eggs, several 
plates of fruit, some very large cucum- 
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bers and some very small pumpkins, 
and there were exhibited many child ef- 


‘forts at patchwork, splashers, cushions 


and a variety of pufferies and vanities 
in the needlework line, for which my 
vocabulary has no names. The shin- 
ing light among the boy exhibitors was 
one who showed sixty different kinds 
of beans of his own raising. If he did 
not get a half-dollar prize I do not 
think the judges did their duty. 

The prize committees I saw at work 
had the air of feeling a due sense of 
their responsibility, and I suppose they 
worried out their decisions as fairly as 
they could, though these were sure to 
be regarded with critical dissent by the 
owners of the goods that did not find 
favor in their eyes. Still, the distinc- 
tion of being one of the judges to some 
degree compensated for the grumbling 
of the dissatisfied—and, besides, the 
committees felt at liberty to sample 
freely the more toothsome things that 
fell under their judicial care, so that in 
certain cases the things judged well- 
nigh disappeared in the process of hav- 
ing their comparative merits settled. 

The exercises on the racecourse be- 
gan at eleven o'clock with a “Grand 
Cavalcade of Oxen.” Oxen have 
largely given way to horses on the New 
England farms, but there are still 
plenty of them among the hills, and the 
cavalcade was impressively long and 
slow and sedate, except for a couple of 
little steers at the end of the proces- 
sion who did not agree with the boy in 
charge of them as to where and how 
they should go. They kept the lad in 
turmoil all through the march, and put 
him to shame before the multitude. A 
touch of humor was given to the sober 
trail of the oxen by a long-legged 
farmer who rode astride of one of the 
creatures. Another man, known to 
everyone as “Cephas,” furnished merri- 
ment by riding in one of the ox-carts 
and playing a little organ with a crank. 
As Cephas was rigged up like a true 
clown in an outlandish costume of all 
the colors of the rainbow this was a 
very popular feature of the parade. 

By the time the cavalcade of oxen 
had gone the rounds it was noon, and 
thought turned dinnerward. Some re- 


Cattle show money must be earned. 
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sorted to the eating tents, but the large 
majority went to their wagons and 
resurrected from under the seats vari- 
ous boxes, baskets, tin cans and bot- 
tles, and made preparations for an 
open-air feast. The food was generous 
in quantity, and it had a holiday flavor 
in that there was coffee for everyone. 

Immediately after dinner the folk be- 
gan to resort to the “grand stand.” 
This was just across the track from the 
judges’ two-story pagoda, whence 
these dignitaries viewed the races. The 
only thing grand about it was its name, 
for it was nothing but a few lines of 
unplaned plank seats turned up a hill- 
side. The seats were soon filled, and 
the overflow accommodated them- 
selves on neighboring stones and hil- 
locks. An old gentleman with a blue 
sash over his shoulder was cantering 
up and down on a big black horse, try- 
ing to keep the crowd off the race- 
course. This man was the marshal. 
“All go across that want tew,” he 
would call out, “but we can’t have you 
blocking the track.” 

He and two young fellows who as- 
sisted him made feints of riding down 
the crowd, but with all their efforts 
they could not keep the course clear. 
Several pairs of oxen were making 
ready to draw a load of stone on a 
stoneboat, and the crowd was bound to 
get close up, even if they stopped the 
whole performance. 

“What an ugly craowd there is 
here!” remarked the man next to me. 
“They’re baon’ to git on the track. 
Someone ought to send the band 
daown here an’ let ’em blow them fel- 
lers aout!” 

“T wisht they’d quit their foolin’ and 
begin,” the man continued, after a 
pause. “This stun I’1n settin’ on ain’t 
gettin’ any softer. If I don’t bring a 
seat with me tomorrer then I’m a liar.” 

But now the oxen were drawing. 
They only dragged the stoneboat a few 
feet, but it made the great creatures 
pant and twist painfully. The contest 
.was between two yokes, and after the 
first had been successful in its effort 
the second tried it. They, too, suc- 
ceeded, and then more stone was 
added. So the trials went on and the 
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stones were piled higher till one pair 
or the other found the load beyond its 
strength to move. It seemed like cruel 
work, yet the friend at my elbow, re- 
garding the final struggles of the cham- 
pions, imperturbably said, ‘‘They handle 
it pretty good naow, but I don’t see 
haow any farmer can work cattle— 
they’re so blame slow. We ain’t had 
none on our place sence I was a boy.” 

Some of the oxen were presently 
attached to carts and driven about to 
show their training, and one of the 
drivers got up in his cart and invited 
the lookers-on to ride with him. ‘Don’t 
stan’ there star-gazin’,” he called out, 
“when you got a chance to ride with a 
goodlookin’ man.” So a dozen chaffing 
young fellows clambered into the cart 
and sat around on the edges, and took 
a turn or two up and down the track. 

Later in the afternoon there was an 
exhibition of horses and colts, and the 
day ended with a bicycle race. 

The second day of the fair was dis- 
tinguished from the first by being 
called “the horse-show.” There were 
frequent trotting matches on the race- 
course, both morning and afternoon, 
and the crowd was even larger than on 
the day previous. All the fakirs were 
on hand, and the uniformed brass band 
furnished enlivenment with its bursts 
of music. In short, there was for the 
pleasure-seekers all the din and dust 
and turmoil that contribute to make 
the occasion notable and interesting in 
its strong contrast to the country quiet 
and repose of the rest of the year. 

The races were not professional, and 
were the more attractive on that ac- 
count. We were not watching a con- 
test between mere racing-machines, 
and every driver and horse had a read- 
ily perceived character of their own. 
The two races which overtopped all 
others in the interest aroused were the 
two which were most picturesque and 
amateurish. In the first a woman drove 
in the class set down on the program as 
“Carriage Horses.” She was a pleas- 
ing, modest-looking little person, with 
a fur muffler about her neck. The sym- 
pathies of the onlookers were hers from 
the beginning, and she drove in such a 
steady, determined way that, though 
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her horse was not in first it never made 
a break, and she did the neatest driv- 
ing of any of the contestants. Every- 
body cheered when the judges fastened 
the blue card to her horse. That meant 
she had taken the first prize. 

The other race was open only to lads 
under fifteen and misses under twenty. 
There were three entries, a dark-haired 
girl, stout and tanned, her poverty evi- 
denced by a hat three or four years out 
of date; a light-haired girl much more 
ladyfied and smartly-dressed than the 
other, and a freckle-faced boy. None 
of them had much to boast of in the 
way of a horse, but as it was to be an 
exhibition of skill rather than speed, 
the looks of the animals did not much 
matter. They lined up before the 
judges’ stand and at a given signal they 
all jumped from their buggies, hastily 
unhitched their horses and took off the 
harnesses. Then they as hastily re- 
stored the harnesses and put the horses 
into the shafts again. All three were 
nervous and excited, and their feelings 
were shared to a considerable extent 
by the people intently watching them. 

Now the light-haired girl was 
through and leaped into her buggy and 
was off. The boy was only an instant 
behind, and it looked as if the dark- 
haired girl who started last had no 
chance. Round the course they went, 
and on the second circuit, which was 
the final and decisive one, it was seen 
that the dark-haired girl was gaining. 
Near the close she was about to pass 
her rivals when they laid on their whips 
and their steeds broke into a gallop 
and left her to come in belated and 
alone. The judges had already de- 
scended from their elevated stand to 
look into the manner in which the three 
had accomplished their harnessing. 
Only the dark-haired girl had done this 
perfectly. The other two had slighted 
details in their haste, and on the course 
they had not kept their horses in good 
control. The first prize escaped them, 
and the light-haired girl, who had felt 
sure of it and had decided just how 
she would spend the money, wept with 
the bitterness of the disappointment. 

For the hungry there were dining 
tents set with long tables, and having 
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at the rear improvised open-air kit- 
chens. Eating resorts of a humbler sort 
were the booths where you could get a 
quick lunch of rolls and “Frankfort 
sausages—Coney Island style,” and 
walk off with the repast in your hand. 
The “Coney Island style” was always 
emphasized by the vendors, and it was 
clear they thought it added vastly to 
the attraction. 

All the vendors were shouters, . but 
the man who made the most noise was 
a whip merchant. He stood in the tail 
of his wagon with his stock in trade in 
a rack at his side, while down below 
was a post about which he was con- 
tinually snapping the whips to show 
how good they were. 

“There,” says he, “is a whip you 
couldn’t buy in the stores for less ’n a 
dollar and a quarter (snap, snap, snap) 
and, gents, I’m goin’ to let you have it 
for seventy-five cents (snap, snap). 
There’s good timber in that whip. See 
—you can bend it like the old Harry! 
Seventy-five cents! Gosh, it’s terrible, 
cuttin’ the price that way, but I can’t 
be here doin’ nothin’, so I offer induce- 
ments (snap, snap). Grandpa (point- 
ing to an elderly man who is fumbling 
in his trowsers pocket), you’re goin’ to 
take this whip, ain’t you?” 

The old man shakes his head, and in- 
stead of money extracts a generous 
bandana handkerchief and blows his 
nose. This was a disappointment to 
the whip man, but he promptly took 
up the thread of his discourse and 
said: “Well, boys, now I’ll tell you 
what I’ll do. Here’s a little red bird 
(picks up a whip with a strip of red on 
the handle) and here’s a little yellow 
bird. Now I'll put them with the 
seventy-five center, and one dollar 
takes ’em all.” 

So he keeps on till someone buys, 
and then he says he will make up a lot 
of six. “Here they be,” he calls out. 
“No, there ain’t but five! I’m gettin’ 
cross-eyed so I can’t count. Well. 
there’s another. Now I’m goin’ to let 
you have the wholesix for a dollar. You 
can’t afford to go out and cut a stick 
when you c’n buy ’em like that;” and, 
between his eloquence and the merits 
(somewhat uncertain) of his whips, he 
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found many purchasers in plenty. 

One of the tents was a photograph 
gallery, where you could get your tin- 
type taken for twenty-five cents. "Right 
this way,” the rowdy-looking proprie- 
tor was shouting from the door, “we’re 
on earth big as life and twice as nat- 
ural.” 

His next neighbor was expatiating 
on the unparalleled charms of “Con- 
key’s Great Mechanical World—perfect. 
working figures—constantly in motion 
—free to all—we don’t ask for money 
—just walk right in, ladies and gentle- 
men, and pay ten cents when you come 
out if you are satisfied—if you are not 
satisfied don’t pay anything.” 

Such as succumbed to this entice- 
ment found that the tent contained a 
platform on which were a number of 
miniature buildings and people made 
to represent a real village, while fora 
background there was a painted con- 
vas depicting a fine assortment of blue 
cliffs, waterfalls, green frelds, villas and 
distant towns. But one’s attention was 
chiefly absorbed by the busy inhabi- 
tants of the hamlet. They seemed 
rather rheumatic and stiff in the joints, 
yet there was not a single idler in the 
whole lot. The chief mansion of the 
place was undergoing repairs, and a 
Lilliputian man sat on the peak of the 
roof shingling, a mason was everlast- 
ingly putting the final bricks on the 
chimney, and a painter was at work on 
a balcony. In the yard below was a 
man mixing mortar, and three carpen- 
ters at a bench were nailing, sawing 
and planing. A woman churning on 
the piazza and another woman at the 
well drawing water represented the do- 
mestic side of the home. In other parts 
of the village were a blacksmith’s shop, 
before which a horse was being shod, 
a sawmill going full blast, and a rail- 
road station with the officials all at- 
tending to business. Every thirty sec- 
onds a train rushed through the ham- 
let. It came from a hole at the left and 
disappeared into a hole at the right, 
labeled ““Hoosac Tunnel.” I paid ten 
cents when I went out. 

Another chance for amusement was 
furnished by a man with a blacked face 
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and clothing stuffed out ponderously 
with hay. He stood at the farther end 
of a little fenced-off space, and let any 
man throw three balls at him who 
would pay five cents for the privilege. 
If you hit him you could have a cigar. 

One booth that was much patronized 
was known as the “fishpond.” In its 
open front was set a shallow tank of 
water, wherein were floating many lit- 
tle slips of wood, or “fish,” each bear- 
ing a concealed number. On the walls 
of the booth were all the articles it was 
possible to draw numbered to corre- 
spond with the fish in the tank—and 
there were no blanks, the proprietor 
said. Everyone got his money’s worth 
and you might draw the grand prize 
—a pistol or a gold watch. Most of the 
articles were valueless trinkets, but 
among the rest hung the pistol and the 
gold watch, with naught between you 
and possession save a lucky ten-cent 
piece, and many a dime was staked 
fruitlessly on the  will-o’-the-wisp 
chance. 

All things have an end, and cattle- 
show is no exception. As the after- 
noon of the second day waned and the 
exercises on the racecourse were draw- 
ing to a close a growing restiveness 
was manifest in the crowd. Dispersion 
began about four o’clock. The ven- 
dors of perishable fruits and eatables 
dropped their prices and the work of 
taking down the tents and booths and 
packing up commenced, a tinge of for- 
lornness and desolation crept into the 
scene and the fun was over. People 
were in a hurry to depart, yet they 
were not in such haste as to neglect to 
drive around the racecourse before 
they went out the gate. This spin on 
the track adds a final touch of com- 
pleteness to the occasion, as no man 
who has any pride in his team neglects 
to make the circuit at least once. 

So ends the cattle show, though its 
memories with the meeting of friends, 
the excitement, the half-dozen whips 
for a dollar, the many circulars gath- 
ered free, and a colored advertising 
yardstick, not to mention the children’s 
cat-bags, last a long ways toward the 
fair of next year. 


A CORNER IN TROLLEY 


A Story of the True Inwardness of Market Manipulation, by 
S. A. NELSON, author of ‘‘ How the Trust Was Bled,” Etc. 


AMES B. BRIGHT resem- 
bled his surname in more 
ways than one. In con- 
versation he was quiet, or 
voluble, as suited his pur- 
as he absorbed less or 


poses, 
more brandy as the occasion seemed 


or 


to require. Experience had made 
him a cynic and a pessimist. His 
business text was, “Trust no one,” 
but he could become decidedly optimis- 
tic when his manipulation of the stock 
market called for a temporary change 
of heart and temperament. Mr. Bright 
was a faithful husband, a kind father 
and a staunch friend, but the public 
knew him only as a thirty-third degree 
stock speculator, who in no way re- 
sembled financiers of the constructive 
type. His skill as a manipulator of 
stocks made him famous, and other 
men who were financiers rather than 
speculators, sought his assistance in 
their deals, for his aid made victory 
and profit more certain, while his op- 
position often signified defeat and loss. 
He had reduced speculation to such an 
exact science that he could beat the 
Jews at the game, which is saying 
much, for it is their game of games. 
Place 1,000 speculating Jews and 1,000 
Gentiles, similarly afflicted, on the 
Stock Exchange and give them an 
even start in a free-for-all contest, and 
in a few months the Jews will have all, 
or pretty nearly all, the money. But 
send the Jews against the same num- 
ber of Brights and the result would be 
very much in doubt, with the odds on 
Bright. 

With wits sharpened by the friction 
in winning and losing a half-dozen for- 
tunes, the loss of one of which would 
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have overwhelmed the average man, 
James B. Bright delighted in setting 
traps and pitfalls for the unwary spec- 
ulators who tried to become rich with- 
out toil. “Wall Street’s population of 
wooden heads,” remarked Brizht, with 
brusque sarcasm, to a friend, “is large 
—very large—and I am glad of it.” 
And in this utterance he disclosed the 
soil from which he reaped rich har- 
vests and the source of his strength. 
It must be understood that Bright was 
not a Napoleon of finance. He was 
not the product of a week or a year, 
and he did not swim in on a wave of 
rising prices and ride it out to noto- 
riety and a fortune. He was a sixty- 
year-old, and forty-four long years had 
been spent in bucking a tide that ran 
swiftly in both directions. English by 
birth, Bright found himself in Califor- 
nia as a young man, and there acquired 
a considerable fortune, on which he 
packed up and started back to the land 
of his birth. At about the age of forty 
he arrived in New York, and stopped 
long enough to become interested in 
the stock market. His success at times 
was so doubtful that it bore a strong 
resemblance to failure. A magnificent 
opportunity seeming to present itself, 
he shifted from stocks to wheat, and 
tried to “corner” that staple, and, in 
the slang of the Street, he “went to 
smash.” 

“T am broke,” said the undiscouraged 
speculator as he surveyed the wreck. 
“and never more will I try to ‘corner’ 
anything that can be grown in these 
United States. Once is enough!” 

The trip to England was indefinitely 
postponed, and from that day he be- 
came by choice a “bear,” which is to 
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say that he sold stocks when they 
were high and bought them back when 
they were low. Had not the “bears” 
(with the help of the wheat growers) 
routed and separated him from his for- 
tune? If they could put him out of 
business by playing for low as against 
high prices, he could play the same 
game, and that proposition contained 
the secret of his future operations, for 
only at rare intervals did he make a 
sally on the “bull” side of the market. 
Throughout the land and across the 
Atlantic spread the fame of Bright, the 
“bear,” who, year after year, added 
to a new fortune that grew with 
amazing swiftness, although he 
played a part now and then ina 
disastrous campaign. Disliked, 
even hated by many, the little 
man with the brown, grizzled 
beard became a power in the 
speculative arena, and one who 
had to be reckoned with. Every 
word he had to say market wise 
was accepted as a “straight” tip 
or “coppered” by an eager fol- 
lowing of pyking speculators 
who would have kissed his 
shoes had he made the demand. 
Money-makers of the Bright 
type never lack company, and 
even his disposition, which was 
usually repellant, did not deter 
them from asking favors. 

And Bright was a generous 
man, as generous with his 
money as he was with his pro- 
fanity. He was quick to return 
a favor with the equivalent of 
cold cash, and quick to damn an 
enemy or one who offended 
him, with a dozen expletives of 
his own coinage and most con- 
vincing to his hearers. 

“What,” asked he to an un- 
fortunate pyker who had 
brought him some valuable 
news, “is your fancy ?” 

“Why,” was the reply, “St. 
Paul at 130. It’s good for 170.” 

“You're in for 1,000 shares,” 
said the old man, and in four 
weeks he sent to the trader a 
check and a statement showing 
a profit of $33,000, less com- 
missions and interest. 


Whittaker Wheelock is ina 
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On the other hand, when the day 
came that M. &. N. Steinmitz begged 
for him to help them out of a specula- 
tive plight and he consented, and they 
repaid the favor later by a display of 
rank ingratitude, he closed the inci- 
dent with the threat, “Some day Ill 
catch those Sheenies on the brink of 
failure, and you can bet a few that I 
will give them a kick to send them 
over.” 

His friends said that he was sour- 
tempered, but fair. He had a bad 


stomach, and so would you if you 
Back any game for 


plaved his game. 


tight box. 
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high stakes, whether it be stocks, 
grain, cotton or horses, and you will 
lose your appetite. Place your whole 
fortune in the balance and you will 
drink, and at the best sleep without 
benefit. Your nerves will be racked 
and shattered. Bright had a theory 
that all men would gamble except (1) 
those who are too poor, (2) those who 
have conscientious scruples against 
gambling, and (3) those who are too 
mean. 

On top of a fighting career of twenty 
years in the money market whirl, 
James B. Bright became entangled in 
a corner, where he was squeezed so 
hard and sustained so many bruises 
that he was forced to seek a change of 
scene. And this is a part of the history 
of the First Avenue Railway, which 
represents one of the trolley stocks 
that have blasted many extravagant 
hopes and paved the way for more 
bankrupts than one. 

II 


“The Bright squeeze,” or “First ave- 
nue corner,” happened in the last 
years of the old century. From a ’bus 
line the First avenue road was succes- 
sively transformed into a horse car, 
cable and trolley line. It had a strange 
record, part of which consisted of a 
series of mistakes, each of which de- 
served a monument dedicated to inca- 
pacity. Old Whittaker Wheelock, the 
pawnbroker, had bought it in its in- 
fancy. Then the big city expanded 
northward at a speed astonishing to 
the natives and showered millions of 
nickels in the company’s treasury. 
Wheelock retired from the pawnbro- 
kerage trade to devote all his time to 
his railroad, making it the mainspring 
of his life. But in the heydey of pros- 
perity trouble suddenly appeared on a 
hitherto spotless horizon. A rich syn- 
dicate bought, one by one, all the sur- 
face roads in the city that could be 
gobbled up. Frightened, Whittaker 
Wheelock bought adjoining and con- 
necting lines, first in self-defense, and 
then with ideas born of avarice. This 
was a mistake, for two of the new lines 
did not pay. 

Surely, thought Wheelock, the First 
avenue is rich enough to carry the bur- 
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den, and so it was; but a demand came 
for the cable system of surface trans- 
portation, and so the horse car became 
almost a tradition. Wheelock jeal- 
ously watched the success of the rich 
Consolidated’s cable line, and deter- 
mined to have one of his own, not 
knowing that his neighbors, in the 
light of knowledge acquired from deep- 
thinking engineers, had decided that 
the cable was destined to become as 
obsolete as the horse car and its pre- 
decessor, the omnibus. The financiers 
of the Consolidated eyed Wheelock’s 
roads enviously, and, wishing to ab- 
sorb them and thus complete a mo- 
nopoly of the trade, tempted him with 
glittering offers to sell. But he would 
have as soon sold one of his children. 
When the Consolidated owners heard 
that he proposed to construct a cable 
road, they smiled and rubbed their 
hands, as men do when they hear good 
tidings, and they also ceased making 
bids for Wheelock’s stock. 

Now a cable road costs money, but 
the First avenue treasury was stuffed 
to overflowing, its credit was the limit. 
The stock was paying Io per cent divi- 
dends annually, and the city was grow- 
ing like a young orchard. All Whee- 
lock had to do was to issue more stock 
and bonds and take them downtown to 
Pine and Broad streets, where sleek, 
white-bearded, soft-voiced bankers 
bought his offerings off-hand. 

The cable system was constructed 
and ran for two years, and in that in- 
terval the Consolidated directors ex- 
hibited the cause of their gratification 
over Wheelock’s cable system, for on 
a line paralleling the First Avenue they 
introduced the underground trolley. 
Forthwith Whittaker Wheelock real- 
ized that he had made a grievous error. 
He had used too much haste in install- 
ing the cable, and the waste resulting 
was to be costly indeed. The new un 
derground trolley cost less to operate _ 
than the cable, it was faster, and the 
public liked it better. Wheelock 
watched his rival cut into his receipts. 
but the old man was brave, money was 
cheap. and he did not know that he 
was surrounded by incapable advisers 
and assistants. 
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He made haste again, and decided to 
tear up the cable and replace it with 
the trolley system. To do this he tied 
up the First Avenue in a financial snarl, 
for he had to borrow much money, 
and the road had to assume that dan- 
gerous burden known as a “floating 
debt.” In 1873 the capital of the road 
was increased from $2,000,000 to 
$7,000,000 ; to $12,000,000 in 1898, and 
to $16,000,000 in 1899, when the char- 
ter was amended authorizing an ex- 
pansion of capital to $40,000,000 when 
the money was desired. Wheelock 
was no longer greeted amiably by the 
bankers, and the floating debt kept on 
growing like a gigantic snowball. It 
was not strange that Jervis Whiting, 
the financial genius of the Consoli- 
dated, kept his expert accountants and 
engineers figuring on how long 
Wheelock could stave off a receiver. 

Their preliminary statement read 
something like this: 


FIRST AVENUE RAILROAD CO.: 


Stockwe0s cea iaiaan Geant esi $16,000,000 
First mortgage 5 per cent bonds 5,000,000 
Collateral mortgage 4 per cent 

DONS 0:5 6.6600 sie tsrecees tiece os 35,000,000 


But this was not all, for the com- 
pany confessed to a floating debt of 
$17,000,000, and Whiting’s investiga- 
tions proved to him that the true fig- 
ures actually exceeded $23,000,000, or 
total liabilities of $69,000,000. All the 
leading banks in town were carrying 
Wheelock’s paper and the First Ave- 
nue’s paper. Matters were becoming 
desperate, but the old man held fast to 
the control of the stock. Prior to the 
introduction of the cable, First Avenue 
not only paid 10 per cent dividends, 
but had a surplus of $250,000. Now 
the dividend rate had dropped to 7, the 
surplus had disappeared and the road 
was showing a deficit, for the dividends 
and interest charges were eating up 
more than the road could earn. Third 
Avenue stock having soared up to 
$236 on the big boom, now sold down 
to $130. Wheelock had borrowed 
freely on his 81,000 of the 160,000 
shares of First Avenue stock, but he 
would never sell, 
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One day he sent an agent down to 
Wall street to borrow $2,500,000 on 
25,000 shares of First Avenue stock, 
which was quoted at $120. I. S. Reich 
& Co., the bankers, thought that they 
could handle the loan, splitting it up in 
lots and distributing them among 
wezlthy firms and individuals. Among 
the men who loaned par or $100 a 
share on the stock was James B. 
Bright. Wheelock agreed with the 
syndicate that the loan should be paid 
off in one year, but if he could not re- 
deem his stock at the expiration of 
that time the members of the syndicate 
were to pay $125 a share for their 
holdings. 

To Mr. Bright was disclosed the ex- 
act status of First Avenue’s financial 
position, and at the same time Jervis 
Whiting was watching Wheelock’s 
futile efforts to stave off insolvency. 
And Bright stayed up late nights con- 
sidering the First Avenue situation 
and figuring how he could profit by the 
impending disaster. Now Whiting and 
Bright were stock market enemies. 
Bright, the “bear,” had beaten Whit- 
ing, the “bull,” in more than one con- 
test for leadership. 

Each, in thinking of Wheelock and 
the First Avenue, arrived at opposite 
conclusions, for each was blind to the 
other’s plans. 

Whiting wanted to buy, or acquire 
by some other process of absorption 
familiar to the railroad financiers, the 
First Avenue for the Consolidated, 
and Bright wanted to raid it into bank- 
ruptcy. It was to Whiting’s interest to 
buy as cheaply as possible. If Bright 
could sell at high prices and buy back 
at low prices he calculated that the 
First Avenue offered a chance to carry 
through a highly profitable bear cam- 
paign, and his business consisted of 
taking chances. 


Whiting called his friends together 
for a meeting at the Millionaires’ Club. 
Moses Delmar, the promoter, and 
Thomas O. Mason, the banker, were 
there, with two others, Henry More- 
land, the president of the Consolidated 
Company, and William F. Crary, a 
tricky financier, who had retired from 
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the trade of stock brokerage to seek 
a wider field as a promoter. 

Whiting reviewed the First Avenue 
situation without waste of words and 
asked for suggestions. 

“It’s a rotten mess,’ commented 
Delmar as the smoke from his cigar 
ascended in a cloud that gave the little 
Irishman resemblance to an animated 
smoke-stack. 

“120 for the stock is too d—n 
much,” said Mason. “Your investiga- 
tion shows that instead of earning divi- 
dends, the road is facing a deficiency.” 

“Don’t forget,” interjected Whiting, 
“that the floating debt is nearer $23,- 
000,000 than $17,000,000.” 

“Of course,’ continued Mason, “we 
need it to round out our own system, 
for we only lack the First Avenue to 
be in possession of every surface fran- 
chise in the city.” 

“How about it, Moreland? Let’s 
hear from you. What do you advise?” 
said Whiting, looking in the direction 
of the calm-eyed and square-jawed 
Moreland, who was quite as sparing of 
conversation as his leader. At Whit- 
ing’s request he analyzed the prevail- 
ing conditions governing the First 
Avenue, pointing out Wheelock’'s miis- 
takes, how they could be rectified, and 
the outlook concerning the probabili- 
ties and possibilities. 

“Do you mean to say,” inquired 
Whiting, “that you can make the First 
Avenue—reorganized—pay 7 per cent 
dividends on the stock and 4 on the 
bonds?” 

“Yes,” snapped Moreland, 
there are the figures.” 

Whiting, having examined them be- 
fore, passed the slip of paper to his 
guests, at the same time saying: 
“Well, Crary, here is a task for you. 
You must look into this matter care- 
fully and very quickly. We are going 
to get control of the stock. Wheelock 
has got control now, but I am satisfied 
that he has borrowed so heavily on his 
holdings that he will never be able to 
take up his loans in the event of a re- 
ceivership. Anything effective enough 
to precipitate a crisis in the affairs of 
the company would force him to liqui- 
date, and others, too.” 


“and 
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Various suggestions designed to ac- 
complish the ruin of the First Avenue 
were discussed, and when the gather- 
ing broke up each man was convinced 
that Wheelock had to fail, anyway, and 
the best thing for the First Avenue 
would be to have it taken over by the 
Consolidated. This view enabled each 
member of the party to maintain, un- 
shaken, the belief that he was a philan- 
thropist. 

Almost at the same time Bright was 
conferring with Peter Latham, a con- 
scienceless speculator, who had a 
strong stomach, and a taste for tastes 
that required subdued lights in Wall 
Street, and in a certain other vocation, 
dark-lanterns and sand-bags. 

“Peter,” said Bright, in his nervous 
and petulant voice, “Whittaker Whee- 
lock is in a tight box—the old rascal. 
If he doesn’t watch out the Jews will 
get him. Judging from what you and 
others tell me, he can’t borrow another 
cent. You say that Kahn, Lahn & Co. 
refused to finance a new bond issue for 
the First Avenue, and that its floating 
debt exceeds $20,000,000. Eh? If that 
doesn't spell a receivership, my name 
is not Bright.” 

“Well, what are you going to do 
about it. You have loaned par on 
5,000 shares.” 

“Yes, and the market is 120. I can 
sell ’em and break the market. If the 
company is showing a deficit, it can’t 
pay the next quarterly dividend unless 
—unless it pays with borrowed money. 
A raid on the stock will force the mak- 
ers of Wheelock’s call loans to demand 
their money. He can’t take ’em all 
up, and they will be liquidated in the 
open market. Some of the makers of 
time loans which have a considerable 
period to run will sell out in the hope 
of protecting themselves and getting 
the stock in cheaper. And when the 
newspapers get started and a receiver- 
ship is talked of, holders of investment 
stock will hustle to get out. Eh! 
That’s happened before, hasn’t it? It 
seems to me that 60 is a fair price for 
the stock.” 

“Sixty would mean a loss of $400,000 
on vour loan.” 

“Not if I sold it now. Hang it, man, 
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I can sell the stuff for 120, and 
perhaps better, and 20,000 more 
above par. What’s the matter 
with buying it in on the break?” 

“But it will ruin Wheelock.” 

“He is bound to go under, any- 
way. He can't stave off the in- 
evitable. I will only be hastening 
matters and_ shortening the 
agony.” 

Having determined to attack 
the First Avenue in the market, 
Bright altogether overlooked the 
Consolidated Company, managed 
by his old enemies. If he thought == 
of them at all it was believing that — 
they would have no use for a 
bankrupt company, and so he dis- 
posed of the 5,000 shares of First 
Avenue representing the Whee- 
lock loan. The market took it 
very well indeed, for the “Trol- 
leys” were still speculative favor- 
ites. He disposed of another 
5,000 shares, and the stock wav- 
ered and broke to 109. The sell- 
ing was well disguised, small bro- 
kerage firms disposing of the 
stock on orders sent from a firm 
other than the one which usually 
transacted the greater part of 
Bright’s business on the floor. 
Through cheaply greased but ex- 
tremely effective channels, Bright 
ageravated the nervousness of 
the market by floating rumors 
that the insiders, including Whee- 
lock, were the sellers and endeav- 
oring to unload. 

Crary had not been idle. He 
consulted Whiting daily. 

“Why,” said Whiting when the de- 
cline started, “it will drop in our laps. 
How is your scheme progressing?” 

“Better than I could hope for. Fur- 
thermore, all the selling of the week 
has been for the account of Jim 
Bright, and the old pirate is going to 
help us to an extent that is too good to 
be true. He has already hypothecated 
a 5,000 share loan he is carrying for 
Wheelock.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Simply that Bright understands the 
First Avenue almost as well as we do. 
He loaned $500,000 to Wheelock on 


“Do you know what a ridiculous question you 
are asking ?” 


the old man’s stock and feels sore to 
think that he made a poor bargain. 
He has planned a First Avenue deal 
which will end in the ‘bears’ over-sell- 
ing the market, and when it is all over 
we will have control, and a number of 
‘bear’ scalps, including Bright’s, I 
hope.” 

“Have you selected your brokers?” 

“Yes; the Wright Brothers. They’re 
a young firm which hasn’t been in 
business for three years and never at- 
tracted much attention.” 

“Why Tike 

“T must have secrecy. They do not 
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speculate. I can trust them. To-mor- 
row they execute their first selling or- 
der and help along Bright’s game. 
From then on we will sell every day, 
but each day buy more than we sell, 
increasing our orders daily, and count- 
ing on the decline to bring out long 
stock and broaden the ventures of the 
‘bears... We will lend out our stock, so 
that the shorts will have no difficulty 
in borrowing. Lulling them into secur- 
ity, we will attack the credit of the 
First Avenue. The next dividend is 
to be declared on the 15th. It is now 
the 8th. After the directors’ meeting 
we will get an injunction restraining 
the payment of the dividend on the 
ground that the company is bankrupt 
and that the interests of the bondhold- 
ers and general creditors are jeop- 
ardized. IV 


A sharp financial fight followed on 
the Stock Exchange. Day by day the 
price of First Avenue declined until it 
attracted the biggest crowd on the 
board. Indiscriminately, professional 
traders and margin speculators hurried 
to sell the stock short. The newspa- 
pers were full of the First Avenue’s 
troubles, and reporters ran up and 
down town to interview many men in 
the effort to solve the mystery of the 
sensational decline in First Avenue. 
True, a decline might be justified, but 
not a demoralized crash. 

“Why does not the Consolidated 
buy the First Avenue?” one City Edi- 
tor asked himself, and to get the ans- 
wer swiftly sent a reporter to More- 
land to put the question. 

“My boy,” replied Moreland, sol- 
emnly and paternally, while he looked 
the youngster in the eye, “do you 
know what a ridiculous question you 
are asking? No. Well, we would not 
accept the First Avenue if it were of- 
fered to us on a silver plate. My rea- 
sons? I don’t wish to say anything 
that would add to the embarrassments 
of the First Avenue, but the Consoli- 
dated regards it as a hopeless proposi- 
tion. It would be an encumbrance.” 

Even Bright took this statement at 
its face value. A deluge of First Ave- 
nue stock was poured on the market. 
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First Avenue sold at $45! 

The dividend was declared; an in- 
junction was obtained restraining pay- 
ment. Application for a receiver was 
made, and, as Bright and Whiting pre- 
dicted, First Avenue became the prey 
of lawyers. 

“Why,” snarled Bright to his com- 
panions, “the ‘pup’ will sell at $25 be- 
fore another month passes by.” 

“Why,” said every little “bear” in 
Wall street, ‘First Avenue is a ‘cinch’ 
sale. It will sell at $10 in two weeks, 
and maybe it will go clean out of sight, 
for they will have to assess the stock- 
holders when the company is reorgan- 
ized.” 

But at $45 First Avenue came to an 
abrupt halt. Wright Brothers took all 
that was offered. The stock withstood 
a fresh onslaught from Bright. Still, 
it was easy to borrow. Bright sent 
out his ablest lieutenants to find out all 
they could about the Wrights and their 
connection with the stock. He was 
short 20,000 shares of stock, and 5,000 
more which Wheelock had the priv- 
ilege of calling. No one knew much 
concerning the Wrights. They had 
sold the stock freely, and of late had 
bought heavily and loaned out their 
stock. 

The Wrights, however, had reported 
to Crary net purchases of 82,700 
shares of First Avenue, but many of 
the purchases represented “bear” con- 
tracts to deliver stock which they did 
not possess. 

Quick to discover unsafe ground, 
Bright remained awake all one night 
and figured that the Consolidated had 
him all but “cornered.” He rode 
downtown with a nasty temper, but 
undiscouraged, for his profits on the 
decline had been enormous and he 
could afford to stand smart losses to 
recover the 20,000 shares he had con- 
tracted to deliver at the lower range 
of prices, and Wheelock’s 5,000. 

He issued unlimited orders to his 
brokers to buy First Avenue, and the 
stock started on the return journey. 
Slowly at first, for the Street said: 
“Tt’s only the shorts covering. It will 
decline again. A receiver has heen ap- 
pointed, and the recovery is natural 
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after a decline of 75 points.’ All the 
little “bears” bravely and stubbornly 
held their ground. 

But up, up, up and up, First Avenue 
soared. Bright’s brokers and _ the 
Wrights took the market from each 


other, battling in fierce competition 
for leadership, and at 75, the Street 
amazed, woke up to the desperate fight 
in progress. Then the little “bears” 
began to climb for stock to cover their 
short contracts. 
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Crary ordered the Wrights to call: 
in their stock, which means that the 
“bears” who had borrowed it for tem- 
porary delivery, expecting to buy it 
back cheaper than they sold it, were 
compelled to deliver the certificates 


They hung over 
stock indicators. 


that their contracts called for. 

Bright, Crary, Jervis and ten thou- 
sand other men hung over the stock 
indicators or watched blackboards in 
brokers’ offices, which reflected in the 
running story of quotations the wild, 
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panicky rush of the discomfited 
“bears” who were caught in as neat a 
“corner” as the Street had known in a 
decade. “Bears” who tried to borrow 
the stock found that the Crary-Whit- 
ing and Bright purchases had com- 
pletely absorbed the floating supply, 
and they had to pay $400 a day for the 
use of 100 shares, or, failing, confess 
insolvency. 

“What does this mean, Mr. Whit- 
ing?” inquired the spokesman for a 
dozen newspaper men. 

“What does it mean?” echoed the 
calm and unreadable Whiting. “It 
means, gentlemen, that the Consoli- 


On his trip across the Atlantic, Bright had 
time for reflection. 
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dated controls the First Avenue. We 
have 81,000 shares locked up, and 
80,100 is a majority, you know.” 

First Avenue jumped without the 
break of a fraction to $112 on the 
news. And so the only independent 
trolley line in the great city became a 
subsidiary part of the Consolidated, 
and Whittaker Wheelock took the loss 
as gracefully as could any man who 
had lost what he prized most highly, 


and knew that he had been the victim 


of treachery. 

Bright nursed his wounds in_pri- 
vate. Mock sympathy was offered 
him by the Street, but one who stood 
near to the little man made a news 
agency statement, which read: “Mr. 
Bright is able to take care of himself. 
When he needs any sympathy he will 
know when and where to ask for it. 
He is not looking for any now.” 

It is not true that Bright lost on the 
deal; but he had a close squeeze and 
his paper profits evaporated. Worn 
out and restless at the conclusion of 
the struggle, he made the trip abroad 
which he had promised himself twenty 
years before. 

When the next Consolidated con- 
ference was held, Mr. Whiting said: 
“The next thing is to extricate the 
First Avenue from the receivership. 
Our proposition to guarantee a divi- 
dend on the stock and finance a new 
loan will be acceptable to the minor- 
ity shareholders, especial- 
ly as the mistakes of the 
old management nearly 
ruined them.” 

And when the meeting 
adjourned Crary lingered. 

“Crary,” said Whiting, 

” “your work was quite re- 
markable. Bright will never forgive 
you. Outside of the loss of money, 
his injured pride and reputation will 
not recover from such a shock in—a 
few weeks, to say the least. Some of 
Wheelock’s loans have a year to run, 
when he can demand his stock back. 
Just how the gentlemen who sold his 
stock can return it, puzzles me.” 

And Crary smiled. 

On his trip across the Atlantic 
Bright had time for reflection. 


The Road to Frontenac.” 
By SAMUEL MERWIN. 
CHAPTER XI.—Conrtinuep. 


ATHER CLAUDE 
turned. The 
light was dim 
and the smoke 
heavy. His eyes 
smarted and 
blurred, so that 
he heard rather 
than saw the logs 

come crashing back into the hut. 

Menard heard also, and together the 

two men pushed forward. They 

met the rush of Indians with 
blows that could not be stayed, 
but there was a _ score pushing 
behind the few who had entered. 

Slowly the two backed across the hut. 

The stock of Menard’s musket broke 

short off against the head of the Bea- 

ver. His foot struck another, and he 
snatched it up and fought on. 

“Mademoiselle,” he called, “where 
are you?” 

“Here, M’sieu!’”’ 

The voice was behind him. Then he 
felt a weight on his shoulder. The 
wearied maid, for want of another rest 
for her musket, fired past his face 
straight into the dark mass of Indians. 
She tried to reload, but Menard was 
swept back against her. With one arm 
he caught and held her tight against 
him, swinging the musket with his free 
hand. She clung to him, hardly 
breathing. They reached the rear wall. 
One tall warrior bounded forward and 
struck the musket from his hand. That 
was the end of the struggle. They 
were torn apart, and dragged roughly 
out into the blinding sunlight. 

Among the Iroquois, the torture 
was a religious rite which nothing, 
once it was begun, could stop or 
hasten. It may have been that the 
younger warriors would have rushed 
upon the captives to kill them, but if 
so, their elders held them back. The 
long lines formed again, and the doc- 


tors ran about the little group before 
the hut door, leaping and singing. 
Menard lay on his face, held down by 
three warriors. He tried to turn his 
head to see what had been done with 
the maid, but could not. He would 
have called to her, but to make a sound 
now would be, to his captors, an ad- 
mission of weakness. 

A great clamor came from the lines. 
Menard wondered at the delay. He 
heard a movement a few yards away. 
Warriors were grunting, and feet shuf- 
fled on the ground. The priest said, in 
a calm voice: “Courage, Mademoi- 
selle ;” and for a moment he struggled 
desperately; then, realizing his mis- 
take, he lay quiet. When at last he 
was jerked to his feet, he saw that the 
priest and the maid had been forced to 
take the two first places in the line. 
The maid was struggling in the grasp 
of two braves, one of whom made her 
hold a war club by closing his hand 
over hers. Menard understood; his 
friends were to strike the first blows. 

The guards tried to drag him for- 
ward, but he went firmly with them, 
smiling scornfully. There was a delay, 
as the line was reached, for the maid 
could not be made to hold the club. 
Another man dropped out of the line 
to aid the two who held her. 

“Strike me, Mademoiselle,” 
Menard. “It is best.” 

She shook her head. Father Claude 
spoke :— 

“M’sieu is right.” 

It was then that she first looked at 
the Captain. When she saw the straight 
figure and the set face, a sense of her 
own weakness came to her, and she, 
too, straightened. Menard stepped 
forward, and, raising the club, she let it 


said 


fall lightly on his shoulders. A shout 
went up. 
“Hard, Mademoiselle, hard,” he 


said; “you must ." 
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She pressed her lips together, closed 
her eyes, and swung the club with all 
her strength. Then her muscles gave 
way, and she sank to the ground, not 
daring to look after the Captain as he 
passed on between the two rows of 
savages. She heard the shouts and 
the wild cries, but dimly, as if they 
came from far away. The confusion 
grew worse, and then died down. From 
screaming, the voices dropped into ex- 
cited argument. Sbe did not know 
what it meant, not until Father Claude 
bent over her and spoke gently. 

“What is it?’ she whispered, not 
looking up. ‘What have they done?” 

“Nothing. The Big Throat has 
come.” 

She raised her eyes helplessly. 

“He has come?” 

“Yes; I must go back. Take heart, 
Mademoiselle.” 

He hurried away and _ slipped 
through the crowd that had gathered 
about Menard and the chief. She sat 
in a little heap on the ground, not dar- 
ing to feel relieved, wondering what 
would come next. She could not see 
the Captain, but as the other voices 
dropped lower and lower, she could 
catch now and then a note of his voice. 
In a few moments the warriors who 
were pressing close on the outskirts of 
the crowd were pushed aside, and he 
came out. She looked at him, then at 
the ground, shuddering, for there was 
blood on his forehead. Even when he 
stood over her she could not look up 
or speak. 

“There is hope now, Mademoiselle. 
He is here.” 

“Yes—Father Claude told me. 
are you to be released?” 

“Hardly that, but we shall at least 
have a little time. And I hope to get 
a hearing at the council.” 

“He will let you?” 

“T have not asked him yet.” He sat 
beside her, wearily. “There will be 
time for that. He is talking now with 
the Long Arrow and the old warriors. 
He is not fond of the Long Arrow.” 
In the excitement he had not seen that 
she was limp and exhausted, but now 
he spoke quickly. “They have hurt 
you, Mademoiselle?” 


Is— 
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“No, Iam not hurt. But you—your 
head”— 

“Only a bruise.” He drew his sleeve 
across his forehead. ‘I had rather a 
bad one in the arm.” 

He rolled up his sleeve in a matter- 
of-fact way. Her eyes filled. 

“Oh, M’sieu, you did not tell me. I 
can help you. Wait, I will be back.” 

She rose and started toward the 
spring, but he sprang to her side. 

“You must not trouble. It is not 
bad. There will be time for this.” 

“No; come with me if you will.” 

She ran with nervous steps, and he 
strode after. At the side of the bub- 
bling pool she knelt, and looked up im- 
patiently. 

“Tt will not do to let this go, M’sieu. 
Can you roll your sleeve higher.” 

He tried, but the heavy cloth was 
stiff. 

“Tf you will take off the coat”— 

He unlaced it at the breast, and drew 
it off. She took his wrist, and plunged 
his arm into the pool, washing it with 
quick, gentle fingers, and drying it on 
his coat. Then she leaned back, half- 
perplexed, and looked around. 

“What is it?” 

“A cloth. No,’—as he reached for 
his coat,—‘‘that is too rough. Here, 
M’sieu,”—she tore a strip from her 
skirt, and wrapped it around the fore- 
arm. 

_ “Hold it with your other hand,— 
just a moment.” 

She hurried to the hut, and return- 
ing with needle and thread, stitched 
the bandage. Then she helped him on 
with his coat, and they walked slowly 
to the hut. 

“Where is Father Claude?” 
asked. 

He pointed to a thicket beyond the 
hut. There, kneeling by the body of 
a dying Indian, was the priest, praying 
silently. He had baptized the warrior 
with dew from the leaves at his side, 
and now was claiming his soul for the 
greater King, in whose service his own 
life had been spent. 

The Captain sat beside the Maid. 
their backs to the logs, and watched 
the shifting groups of warriors. He 
told her of the arrival of the Big 
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Throat, and of the confusion that re- 
sulted. Then for a time they were si- 
lent, waiting for the impromptu coun- 
cilto reach aconclusion. The warriors 
finally began to drift away. A group 
of braves came slowly toward the hut. 

“That is the Big Throat in front,” 
said Menard. ‘The broad-shouldered 
warrior beside him is the Talking 
Eagle, the best-known chief of the clan 
of the Bear. They are almost here. 
Let us stand. Are you too tired ?” 

“No, indeed.” 

Father Claude had seen the group 
approaching, and he joined Menard. 
The Big Throat stood motionless, and 
looked at the Captain. 

“My brother, the Big Buffalo, has 
asked to speak with the Big Throat?” 
he said at length. 

Menard bowed. 

He asks for his release, and for the 
black gown and the squaw?” 

“The Big Buffalo asks nothing save 
what the chiefs of the Onondagas 
would give to a chief taken in battle. 
The Long Arrow has lied to the Big 
Buffalo. He has soiled his hands with 
the blood of women and holy fathers. 
The Big Buffalo was told by Onontio, 
whom all must obey, to come to the 
Onondagas and give them his word. 
The Long Arrow was impatient. He 
would not let him journey in peace. 
He wished to injure him, to let his 
blood. Now the Big Buffalo is here. 
He asks that he may be heard at the 
council, to give the chiefs the word of 
Onontio. That is all.” 

The Big Throat’s face was inscruta- 
ble. He looked at Menard without a 
word until the silence grew tense, and 
the maid caught her breath. Then he 
said, with the cool, diplomatic tone that 
concealed whatever kindness or justice 
may have prompted the words :— 

“The Big Buffalo shall be heard at 
the council to-night. The chiefs of the 
Onondagas never are deaf to the words 
of Onontio.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE VOICE OF THE GREAT MOUNTAIN. 
The council house was somewhat 


more than a hundred paces in length. 
It was built on a frame of tall hickory 
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saplings, planted in the ground in two 
rows, which marked the width of the 
building, the tops being bent over and 
lashed together. Thus the frame, like 
all the larger Iroquois houses, was in 
the form of an arch, as long as the 
building, and perhaps fifteen yards 
wide by ten high. The lower part of 
the outer wall was of logs, the upper 
part and the roof of bark. In place of 
a chimney there was a narrow opening 
in the roof, extending the length of the 
building. 

A row of smoldering fires reached 
from end ‘to end of the house. The 
smoke struggled upward, but failing 
for the greater part to find the outlet 
overhead, remained inside to clog the 
air and dim the eyes. The chiefs sat 
in a long elipse in the central part of 
the house, some sitting erect with legs 
crossed, others half reclining, while a 
few lay sprawling, their chins resting 
on their hands. The Big Throat sat 
with the powerful chiefs of the nation 
at one end. The lesser sachems, in- 
cluding the Long Arrow, sat each be- 
fore his own band of followers. The 
second circle was made up of the older 
and better known warriors. Behind 
these, pressing close to catch every 
word of the argument, were braves, 
youths, women and children, mixed to- 
gether indiscriminately. A low, broad 
platform extended the length of the 
building against the wall on each side, 
and this held another crowding, elbow- 
ing, whispering mass of redskins. 
Every chief and warrior, and fully half 
the women, held each a pipe between 
his teeth and puffed out clouds of 
smoke into the thick air. 

The maid’s eyes smarted and blurred 
in the smoke. It reached her throat, 
and she coughed. 

“Lie down, Mademoiselle,” said 
Menard. “Breathe close to the ground 
and it will not be so bad.” 

She hesitated, looking at the Big 
Throat, who sat with arms folded, 
proud and dignified. Then she smiled 
and lay almost flat on the ground, 
breathing in the current of less impure 
air that passed beneath the smoke. 
They had been placed in the inner cir- 
cle, next to the chiefs of the nations, 
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where Menard’s words would have the 
weight that to the mind of the Big 
Throat was due to a representative of 
the French Governor even in time of 
war. Father Claude, sitting on the 
left of the maid, was looking quietly 
into the fire. He had committed the 
case into the hands of Providence, and 
he was certain that the right words 
would be given to the Captain. 

It was nearing the close of the after- 
noon. A beam of sunlight slipped in 
at one end of the roof-opening and 
slanted downward, clearing a shining 
way through the smoke. A Cayuga 
chief was speaking, repeating first the 
appeal for help which had come from 
the invaded Seneca villages, then 
speaking strongly for the war party, 
already a strong body among the 
Cayugas, who were nearer to the scene 
of the fighting, and hourly gaining 
among the Onondagas. 

The house was silent with interest. 
The maid raised her head and watched 
the stolid faces of the chiefs in the 
inner circle. Not an expression 
changed from beginning to end of the 
speech. Beyond, she could see other 
young faces, some eager, some bitter, 
some defiant, some smiling, and all 
showing the flush of excitement,—but 
these grim old chiefs had long 
schooled their faces to hide their 
thoughts. They held their blankets 
close and puffed deliberately at their 
pipes. The Cayuga’s appeal was fiery 
and gentle by turns. His language 
slipped away into a world of metaphor, 
where every tree and leaf, every lake 
and stream, every drop of rain or 
snow, every roaring wind, had its mes- 
sage. He told of the great Onontio 
and his fair promises to the Long 
House. He praised him with a 
warmth and loyalty that astonished 
the maid, and then, while she won- 
dered, he dropped into cutting denun- 
ciation of all white men. She found it 
hard, with her imperfect knowledge 
of the language, to follow the flights 
of his imagination, the sweeping 
fervor of his speech. 

Once Menard bent down with an 
inquiring glance, and smiled at the ex- 
citement in her eyes. 
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“It is wonderful, M’sieu,” she whis- 
pered. “I did not know that an Indian 
could speak like this.” 

“Wait, Mademoiselle. There is bet- 
ter to come. He is giving only the 
worn, often-used figures. There are 
orators here who can create.” 

“Will the Big Throat speak ?” 

“Yes, but he talks simply and forci- 
bly. That is the way when a chief's 
reputation is made. He won his name, 
as a younger brave, by his wonderful 
oratory.” 

“And you, M’sieu,—you will be 
heard?” 

“Yes, I think so. We must not talk 
now. They will not understand it.” 

The Cayuga was followed by a 
wrinkled old chief of the Oneidas. He 
represented his nation, giving a few 
strong reasons for the refusal of the 
Oneidas to take part in a war at this 
time. The corn was half grown in 
their fields, and to lose it through 
either lack of care or invasion by the 
French would mean a famine. To the 
older men among his hearers who 
knew the horrors of a famine in winter, 
the argument was convincing. Other 
chiefs rose, talked, and resumed their 
places, giving all views of the situation 
and of the relations between the Iro- 
quois and the French,—but still no ex- 
pression showed on the inner circle of 
faces. The maid, after a time, grew 
more accustomed to the smoke, and 
sat up. She was puzzled by the con- 
flicting arguments and the lack of en- 
thusiasm. Fully two hours had passed, 
and there was no sign of an agree- 
ment. The eager spectators in the 
outer rows gradually settled down. 

During a lull between two speeches 
Menard spoke to the tired maid. 

“It may be a long sitting, Mademoi- 
selle. We must make the best of it.” 

“Yes,” she smiled. “I am a little 
tired. It has been a hard day.” 

“Too hard, poor child. But I hope 
to see you safe very soon now. I am 
relying on the Big Throat. He, with 
a few of the older chiefs, sees farther 
than these hotheads. 
France must conquer in the end, and 
is wise enough to make terms when- 
ever he can.” 


He knows that ° 
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“But can he, M’sieu? 
obey him?” 

“Not obey, exactly ; he will not com- 
mand them. Indians have no discip- 
line such as ours. The chiefs rely on 
their judgment and influence. But 
they have followed the guidance of the 
Big Throat for too many years to 
leave it now.” 

Another chief rose to speak. The 
sun had gone and the long building 
was growing dark rapidly. A number 
of squaws came through the circle, 
throwing wood on the fires. The new 
flames shot up, and threw a flickering 
light on the copper faces, many of 
which still wore the paint of the morn- 
ing. The smoke lay over them in wav- 
ering films, now and again half hiding 
some sullen face until it seemed to 
fade away in the darkness. 

At last the whole situation lay clear 
before the council. Some speakers 
were for war, some for peace, others 
for aiding the Senecas as a matter of 
principle. The meeting was divided. 

There was a silence, and the pipes 
glowed in the dusk; then the Long 
Arrow rose. The listless spectators 
stirred and leaned forward. The 
maid, too, was moved, feeling that at 
last the moment of decision was near. 
She was surprised to see that he had 
none of the savage excitement of the 
morning. He was as quiet and tactful 
in speech as the Big Throat himself. 

Slowly the Long Arrow began to 
speak. The house grew very still, for 
the whole tribe knew that he had, in 
his anger of the morning, disputed 
the authority of the Big Throat. 
There had been hot words, and the 
great chief had rebuked him contempt- 
uously within the hearing of half a 
hundred warriors. Now he was to 
stand before the council, and not a 
man in that wide circle but wondered 
how much he would dare to say. 

He seemed not to observe the curi- 
ous glances. Simply and quietly he 
began the narrative of the capture of 
the hunting party at Fort Frontenac. 
At the first word Menard turned to 
Father Claude with a meaning look. 
The maid saw it, and her lips framed 
a question. 


Will they 
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“He's playing right into our hands,” 
he whispered. “It is a thousand times 
better that he should bring it up.” 

The speaker went deliberately 
through his account, including the de- 
tails of the capture, the murder of his 
son at La Gallette, and the killing 
of chained prisoners on the wharf at 
Quebec. From some source he had 
learned the details almost exactly as 
they occurred. There was no denying 
the impressiveness of his speech. The 
house was hushed. Even the stirring 
of the children on the benches died 
away, and each word came slowly to 
their ears. He stood erect, with head 
thrown back and eyes fixed on the op- 
posite wall. He passed from facts into 
theories. He seemed to know little of 
LaGrange’s part in the capture, but 
he spoke of Menard as a type of the 
French ingrate. He told the chiefs 
that what Menard had done to the 
hunting party was what the Governor 
would do to all the Iroquois when it 
should please him to do so. Every 
point yielded to the French must some 
day be a link in the chain which should 
make slaves of the Five Nations. He 
spoke craftily; and when at last he 
reached his climax, even the faces of 
the chiefs showed close attention. 
Two things he demanded of his fellow 
chiefs and warriors; first, that they 
punish the traitor who was at that 
moment a prisoner in their hands; 
second, that they hasten out on the 
war path to cut forever all ties that 
bound them to the white men of the 
north. 

There was no_ lack of interest now 
in the council. The weariness left the 
maid’s eyes as she followed the 
speeches that came in rapid succession. 
There was still the disagreement, the 
confusion of a dozen different views 
and demands; but the speech of the 
Long Arrow had pointed the discus- 
sion, it had set up an opinion to be 
either defended or attacked. 

“Will the Big Throat speak now?” 
asked Mademoiselle, leaning close to 
Menard. 

“T hardly think so. I don't know 
what will come now.” 

“When will vou speak, M'sieu?" 
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“Not until word from the Big 
Throat. It would be a breach of cour- 
tesy.” 

One warrior, a member of the 
Beaver family, and probably a blood 
relative of the Beaver, who had been 
killed in the fight of the morning, 
spoke savagely for war and vengeance. 
He counted those who had fallen since 
the sun rose, and appealed to their 
families to destroy the man who had 
killed them. He was not a chief, but 
his fiery speech aroused a murmur of 
approval from scattered groups of the 
spectators. This sympathy from those 
about him, with the anger which 
was steadily fed by his own hot 
words, gradually drove from his 
mind the observance of etiquette, 
which was so large a part of an 
important council. Still speaking, he 
left his place, and walking slowly be- 
tween two of the fires and across the 
circle, paused before Menard. 

“The dog whom we fed and grew 
has turned against its masters, as 
the dogs of your own lodges, my 
brothers, will bite the hand that pats 
its head. It has hung about outside 
of the Great Lodge to kill the hunter 
who sees no danger ahead. And now, 
when this dog is caught, and tied at 
your door, would not my _ brothers 
bring him to the end of all evil beasts ?” 
As he finished, he made a gesture of 
bitter contempt and kicked Menard. 

A shout went up, and voices clam- 
ored, protesting, denouncing, exulting. 
The captain’s eyes flashed fire. It 
was not for a second that he hesitated. 
Weakness, to an Indian, is the last, 
the greatest fault. If he should take 
this insult, it would end forever not 
only his own chance of escape, with 
the maid and the priest, but all hope of 
safety for the Governor's column. He 
sprang to his feet before the Indian, 
whose arm was still stretched out in 
the gesture, and with two quick blows 
knocked him clear off his feet, and 
kicked him into the fire. 

A dozen braves dragged the warrior 
from the fire and stamped out a 
blaze that had started in the fringe of 
one legging. Every brave in the house 
was on his fect, shouting and seream- 
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ing. Menard stood with his hands at 
his side, smiling, with the same look 
of scorn he had worn in the morning 
when they led him to the torture. 
Father Claude drew closer to the maid, 
and the two sat without moving. 
Then above the uproar rose the voice 
of the Big Throat; and slowly the 
noise died away. The chief stepped to 
the center of the circle, but before he 
could speak Menard had reached his 
side, and motioned to him to be silent. 

“My brothers,” he said, looking 
straight at the fallen warrior, who was 
scrambling to his feet, “my brothers, 
the Big Buffalo is sorry that the Onon- 
dagas have among them a fool, who 
thinks himself a warrior. The Big 
Buffalo is not here to fight fools. He 
is here to talk to chiefs. He is glad 
that the fool speaks only for himself 
and not for the brave men of the Long 
House.” He walked deliberately 
back and resumed his seat by the 
maid. 

“Courage, Mademoiselle,” he said, 
close to her ear. “It is all right.” 

“What will they do, M’sieu ?” 

“Nothing. I have won. Wait,—the 
Big Throat is speaking.” 

One by one the warriors fell back to 
their seats. Some were muttering, 
some were smiling; but all were sub- 
dued. The Big Throat’s voice was 
calm and firm. 

“The Big Buffalo has spoken well. 
The word of a fool is not the word of 
the Long House. The White Chicf 
comes to give us the voice of Onontio, 
and we will listen.” 

He turned toward Menard, and then 
resumed his seat. The Captain rose, 
and looked about the circle. The 
chiefs were motionless. Even the 
Long Arrow, now that his outburst 
was past, closed his lips over the stem 
of his pipe and gazed at the smoke. 
Father Claude drew forward the bun- 
dle, and opened it, the maid helping. 
Some of the boys behind them crowd- 
ed closer to see the presents. 

Menard spoke slowly and in a low 
voice. The rustling and whispering 
in the outer circle died away, so that 
every word was distinct. He began 
with a short account of the raid by the 
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Senecas on the French settlements 
on the Ottawa in the preceding year. 
He gave the facts clearly, showing that 
the fighting was unprovoked, and was 
in direct violation of Governor Fron- 
tenac’s last treaty. In a few words 
he thanked the Onondagas and Cayu- 
gas for refusing to join with the Sen- 
ecas. “This is what the Great Moun- 
tain would say to you, my brothers,” 
he said earnestly. “You have been 
faithful to your word, and he is 
pleased. He knows that the Ononda- 
gas are as his children. And he knows 
why the Senecas left their villages and 
fields to plunder his white children. 
It was for the skins of the beaver, 
which the white braves had taken from 
their own forests and would bring in 
their canoes down the Ottawa, to trade 
at the white man’s cities. He knows, 
my brothers, that the Senecas had 
tired of their promises, and now would 
steal the beaver and sell it to the Eng- 
lish. What comes to the boy who 
climbs the tree to steal the honey 
which the bees have gathered and 
taken to their home? Is he not stung 
and bitten until he cries that he will 
not disturb the bees again? The Sen- 
ecas have tried to take that which is 
to the white man as the honey is to the 
bee; and they too must be stung and 
bitten until they have learned 
that the Great Mountain — will 
always protect those who deserve 
his aid. He has sent you a 
comb from the shell of the great sea 
tortoise, more precious than a thous- 
and wampum shells, to tell you that as 
the sea monster pursues its enemies 
so will he pursue those who cannot 
keep their promises, who lie to him.” 

Father Claude handed him the comb, 
and he laid it before the Big Throat. 
It was evident that he had been closely 
followed, and he started on his second 
word with more vigor. 

Ile spoke now of the campaign, its 
organization and object. He told his 
hearers that three thousand trained 
soldiers were at that moment devastat- 
ing the Seneca country. There was a 
slight stir of surprise when he said 
that only the Senecas were to 
suffer, that the other nations 
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would be protected ‘by the Gov- 
ernor. He went on into a recital 
of the good things that should come 
to the Senecas once they had accepted 
Onontio’s authority. He told them 
that when they should finally decide to 
bury the hatchet with the Hurons and 
Ottawas and Miamis, and settle down 
to peaceful traffic, their corn fields 
should be so large that a fleet runner 
could not pass around them in two 
moons, they should have no more want 
or famine. He knew every weakness, 
every desire, that lay behind the im- 
passive red faces, and he touched 
upon each. He pointed out the fool- 
ishness of an attack upon the column 
by nations who had but one grievance, 
and that a grievance which he had 
come to satisfy. And he offered the 
coat of seal fur to tell them that Onon- 
tio loved them and would protect 
them. 

The maid’s eyes sparkled with ex- 
citement. 

“T wish they would speak, or laugh, 
or do something,” she whispered to 
Father Claude. “Are they not inter- 
ested? They hardly seem to hear 
him.” 

The priest looked at her gravely. 

“Yes,” he replied, “they are listen- 
ing.” 

The time had come to speak of La- 
Grange. The Captain had been stead- 
ilv leading up to this moment. He had 
tried to show the Indians that they had 
no complaint, no cause for war, save 
the one incident at Fort Frontenac. 
He knew that the chiefs not only un- 
derstood his arguments, but that thev 
were quietly waiting for him to ap- 
proach this real cause of the trouble. 
and were probably curious to see how 
he would meet it. The mind of the 
Troquois,—when in the council, sep- 
arated from the heat and emotion of 
the dance, the hunt, the war path,— 
was remarkably keen. Menard felt 
sure that, if he could present his case 
logically and firmly, it would appeal to 
most of the chiefs and older warriors. 
Then the maid came into his thoughts. 
and he knew, though he did not look 
down, that she was gazing up at him 
and waiting, Te hesitated for a mo- 
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ment longer. The chiefs too were 
waiting. The Long House was 
hushed; three hundred faces were 
looking at him through the twisting, 
curling smoke that blurred the scene 
into a strange, unreal picture. Yes, 
the time had come to speak of La- 
Grange; and he spoke the first words 
hurriedly, stepping half unconsciously 
farther from the maid. 

There was a part of the true story 
of the capture which he did not tell,— 
the Governor's part. For the rest, it 
was all there, every word about La- 
Grange and his treacherous act com- 
ing out almost brutally. Menard was 
struggling to put the maid out of his 
thoughts, to keep in view only the 
safety of the column and the welfare 
of New France. He did not slight 
his own share in the affair; he told it 
exactly. And as the words came rap- 
idly to his lips and fell upon the ears 
of that silent audience, he began to feel 
that they believed him. 

“My brothers,” he said, with more 
feeling than they knew, “it is seven 
years since I left your village for the 
land of the white man. In that time 
you have had no thought that I was 
not indeed your brother, the son of 
your chief. You have known other 
French men. Father Claude, who sits 
by your side, Father Jean de Lamber- 
ville, who has given his many years to 
save you for the great white man’s 
Manitou, Major d’Orvilliers, who has 
never failed to give food and shelter to 
the starving hunter at his great stone 
fort—I could name a hundred others. 
You know that these men are honest, 
that what they promise will be done. 
But in every village is a fool, in every 
family is one who is weak and cannot 
earn a name on the hunt. You have a 
warrior in this house who to-day raised 
his hand against a visitor in the great 
council. My brothers,—it is with sad- 
ness that I say it,—not all the white 
men are true warriors. You are wise 
chiefs and brave warriors, you know 
that because one man is a dog, it is 
not so with all his nation. The Great 
Mountain sends me to you, and I 
speak in his voice. I tell you that the 
Captain LaGrange is a dog, that he 
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has broken the faith of the white man 
and the red man, that the father at 
Quebec and the Great Chief-Across- 
the-Water, who are so quick to punish 
their red children, will also punish the 
white. The white men are good. 
They love the Onondagas. And if 
any white man breaks the faith he shall 
be punished.” 

His voice had risen, and he was 
speaking in a glow that seemed to 
drop a spark in each listening heart. 
He knew now that they believed. He 
turned abruptly for the present. 
Father Claude was so absorbed in fol- 
lowing the speech, and in watching 
the maid, who sat with flushed cheeks 
and lowered eyes, that he was not 
ready, and Menard stooped and took 
the book. He could not avoid seeing 
the maid, when he looked down; and 
the priest felt a sudden pain in his own 
heart to see the look of utter weari- 
ness that came into the Captain's eyes. 

Menard turned the leaves of the 
book for a moment, as if to collect 
himself, and then held it open so that 
the Indians could see the bright pic- 
tures. There was a craning of necks 
in the outer circles. 

“In these picture writings is told the 
story of the ‘Ceremonies of the Mass 
applied to the Passion of our Lord,’ 
he said slowly. “And our Lord is your 
Manitou. It brings you a message: 
it tells you that the white man is a 
good man, who punishes his own son 
as sternly as his red child.” 

The present pleased the Big Throat. 
He would not let his curiosity appear 
in the council, but he dropped the book 
so that it fell open, seemingly by acci- 
dent, and his eyes strayed to it now 
and then during the last words of the 
speech. Menard did not hesitate 
again. 

“T have told my Onondaga brothers 
that this white dog shall be punished,” 
he said. “When this word is given in 
your council in the voice of Onontio, 
it is a word that cannot be broken. 
Wind is not strong enough, thunder is 
not loud enough, waves are not fierce 
enough, snows are not cold enough, 
powder is not swift enough, to break 
it.” The words came swiftly from his 
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lips. Calm old chiefs leaned forward 
that they might catch every syllable. 
He told them what a white man’s 
promise meant, of the sacredness of 
an oath, in every simile they knew or 
could understand. Eyes were brighter 
with interest. The Long Arrow, 
thinking of his son and fearing lest the 
man who killed him should slip from 
his grasp, grew troubled and more 
stern. At Jast Menard turned, and, 
taking the portrait from the priest's 
hands, held it up, slowly turning it so 
that all could see it in the uncertain 
firelight. At first they were puzzled 
and then surprised; then a murmur 
of recognition ran from lip to lip. 

“You know this maid,” Menard was 
saying, “this maid who to all who love 
the Iroquois, to all who love the 
church, the Manitou, is a saint. Her 
spirit has been for many moons in the 
happy hunting ground. The snow has 
lain cold and heavy on her grave. The 
night bird has sung her beauty in the 
empty forest. Catharine Outasoren 
has come back from the land where 
the corn is always growing, where the 
snows can never fall. She has come 
back to bear you the word of the Great 
Mountain. She has come to tell you 
that the dog who broke the oath of the 
white man to the Onondagas must 
suffer. This is the pledge of the Great 
Mountain.” 

He stopped abruptly, and stood 
looking with flashing eyes at the cir- 
cle of chiefs. There was silence for 
a moment, then a murmur that rapidly 
rose and swelled into the loud chatter 
of many voices. Menard laid the por- 
trait at the feet of the Big Throat, 
and took his seat at the side of the 
maid; but he did not look at her, nor 
she at him. Father Claude sat pa- 
tiently waiting. 

There was low talk among the 
chiefs. Then a warrior came and led 
the captives out of doors, through a 
long passage that opened between two 
rows of crowding Indians. The night 
was clear, and the air was sweet to 
their nostrils. They walked slowly 
down the path. A group of young 
braves kept within a few rods. 

“It must be late,” said Menard, in 
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a weak effort to break the silence. 

“Yes,” replied Father Claude. 

“I suppose we had better go back 
to our hut?” 

“Yes,” said the priest again. 
the maid was silent. 

They sat on the grass plot before 
the door, none of them having any 
words that fitted the moment. Men- 
ard brought out a blanket and spread 
it on the ground, that the maid need 
not touch the dew-laden grass. 


But 
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“They need not starve us,” said 
Menard, trying to speak lightly. “lI 
am hungry.” The others made no 
reply. “I will see what chance we 
have for supper.” 

He got up and walked along the 
path, looking for the guards. In 
a short time he returned. -““They will 
bring us something. The sentiment 
is not so strong against us now, I 
think.” 

“They change quickly,” said Father 
Claude. 

“Yes. It is the Big Throat.” 

“And yourself, M’sieu,” the maid 
said impulsively. “You have done it 
too.” 

“I cannot tell. We do not know 
what the council will decide. It may 
be morning before they come to an 
agreement. The Long Arrow will 
fight to the last.” 

“And the other,—the one who at- 
tacked you,—he, too, will fight ?” 

“He is nothing. When an Iroquois 
shows himself a coward his influence 
is gone forever. It may be even that 
they will give him a new name because 
of this.” 

“There are times when a small acci- 
dent or a careless word will change 
the mind of a nation,” said Father 
Claude. “When we left the council 
they were not unfriendly to us. But 
in an hour it may be that they will 
renew the tofture. Until their hearts 
have been touched by the Faith there 
are but two motives behind most of 
their actions—expediency and revenge. 
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I fear that M’sieu is right in believing 
that the only way to keep their loyalty 
is to offer them revenge for—’ He 
hesitated, for the maid was again look- 
ing at the ground. “But I think we 
may hope. Brother de Lamberville 
has told of many cases of torture 
where the right appeal has brought 
a complete change.” 

So they talked on, none having any- 
thing to say, and yet each dreading 
the silence that came so easily and 
hung over them so heavily. They 
could see the council house, some dis- 
tance up the path. Its outlines were 
lost in the shadows of the trees, but 
through the crevices in the bark and 
logs came thin lines of light, and a 
glow shone through the long roof 
opening upon smoke that lay in the 
still air above it. Sometimes they 
could hear indistinctly the voice of a 
speaker; but the words could not be 
distinguished. At other times there 
was a low buzz of voices. The chil- 
dren and women who had not been 
able to get into the building could be 
seen moving about outside, shutting 
off a strip of light here and there. 

Two braves came with some corn 
and some smoked meat. Menard set 
it down on a corner of, the basket. 

“You will eat, Mademoiselle ?” 

She shook her head. “I am not 
hungry, thank you, M’sieu.” 

“Tf I may ask it, if I may insist,— 
it is really necessary, Mademoiselle.” 

She reached out with a weary little 
gesture, and took some of the corn. 

“And you too, Father.” 

They ate in silence, and later went 
together to the spring for a cool drink. 

“We ought to make an effort to 
sleep,” Menard said; and added, “if 
we can. Father, you had better lie 
down. In a few hours, if there is no 
word, I will wake you.” 

“You will not forget, M’sieu? You 
will not let me sleep too long?” 

“No.” The Captain smiled. ‘No, 
Father. You shall take your turn at 
guard duty.” 

The priest said good night, and went 
to a knoll not far from the door. The 
maid had settled back against the logs 
of the hut, and was gazing at the trees. 
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Menard sat in silence for a few mo- 
ments. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said at length, 
“T know it will be hard for you to rest 
until you have heard; but—" he hesi- 
tated, but she did not help him, and 
he had to go on,—“I wish you would 
try.” 

“Tt would be of no use, M’sieu.” 

“I know,—I know. But we have 
much to keep in mind. It has been 
very hard. Any one of us is likely to 
break. And you have not been so 
used to this life as the Father and 1.” 

“T know it,” she said, still looking at 
the elm branches that bent almost to 
the ground before them, but when -[ 
lie down, and close my eyes, and let 
my mind go, it seems as if I could not 
stand it. It is not bad now; I can be 
very cool now. You see, M’sieu?” 
She turned toward him with the trace 
of a smile. “But when I let go—per- 
haps you do not know how it is; the 
thoughts that come and the dreams,— 
when I am awake and yet not awake, 
—and the feeling that it is not worth 
while, this struggle, even to what it 
may bring if we succeed. It makes 
the night a torture; and the dread of 
another day is even worse. It is bet- 
ter to stay awake; it is better even to 
break. Anything is better.” 

Menard looked down between his 
knees and the ground. He did not 
understand what it was that lay behind 
her words. He started to speak, then 
stopped. After a little he found him- 
self saying words that came to his 
lips with no effort; in fact, he did not 
seem able to check them. 

“Tt is not right that I should be here 
near you. I gave up that right to- 
night. I gave it up vesterday. I have 
been proud during these years of fight- 
ing, that I was a soldier. I had 
thought, too, that I was a man. It 
was hardly a week ago that I rebuked 
that poor boy for what I have since 
done myself. I promised Major Pro- 
vost that I would take you safely to 
Frontenac. That I have failed is only 
a little thing. I have said to you,—no, 
you must not stop me. We have gone 
already beyond that point. We under- 
stand now. I have tried to be to you 
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more than I had a right to be while 
you were in my care. Danton did not 
know, Father Claude does not know. 
You know, because I have told you. 
] have shown vou in a hundred ways.” 

“No,” she waid, in a choking voice. 
“Tt is my fault. I allowed you.” 

He shook his head. 

“That is nothing. It is not what 
you have done. It is not even what 
you think. It is what I shall think 
and know all my life,—that I have 
done the wrong thing. There are 
some of us, Mademoiselle, who have 
no home, no ties of familv, no iove, ex- 
cept for the work in which we are 
slowly building up a good name and 
a firm place. That is what I was. Do 
you know what it is that makes up 
the life of such a man? It is the little 
things, the acts of every day and every 
week; and they must be honest and 
loyal or he will fail. I might have 
stayed in Paris, I might even have 
found a place in Quebec where I could 
wear a bright uniform and be close 
in the Governor's favor. I chose the 
other course. I have given a dozen 
years to the harder work, only to fall 
within the week from all that I had 
hoped,—had thought myself to be. 
And now, as I speak to you, I know 
that I have lost; that if you should 
smile at me, should put your hand in 
mine, everything that I have been 
working for would be nothing to me. 
You would be the only thing in the 
world.” 

She sat motionless. He did not go 
on, and yet each moment seemed to 
bring them closer in understanding. 
After a little while she said huskily: 

“You cared—you cared like that?” 

She was not looking towards him, 
and she could not see him slowly bow 
his head: but there was an answer in 
his silence. 

“You cared—when you made the 
speech—” 

“Ves,” 

She looked at the stalwart, bowed 
figure. She was beginning to under- 
stand what he had done, that in his 
pledge to the chiefs he had triumphed 
over a love greater than she had sup- 
posed a man could bear for a woman. 
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“A soldier cannot always chose his 
way,” he was saying. “I have never 
chosen mine. It was the orders of 
my superiors that brought us here, 
that brought this suffering to you. If 
it were not for those orders the Onon- 
dagas would be my friends, and be- 
cause of that, your friends. It has 
always been like this; I have built up 
that others might tear down. I 
thought for a few hours that some- 
thing else was to come to me. _ I 
should have known better. It was 
when you took the daisy. I did not 
reason. I knew I was breaking my 
trust, and I did not care. After all 
perhaps even that -v..s the best thing. 
It gave me strength and hope to carry 
on the fight. It was you, then,—not 
New France. Now, the dream is over, 
and again it is New France.” 

“Yes,” she said, “it must be.” 

“T have had wild thoughts. I have 
meant to ask you to let me hope, once 
you are safe at Frontenac. I could not 
believe that what comes so easily to 
other men is never to come to me. I 
cannot ask that now.” 

“Why not?” she whispered. 

“Why not?” he repeated. “Because 
I have given an oath to bring Captain 
LaGrange to punishment. You heard 
me. But you did not hear what I 
promised to Father Claude. I have 
sworn that what the Governor may re- 
fuse to do, I shall do myself. I have 
set my hand against your family.” 

“You could not help it, M’sieu; you 
could not help it,” she said. 

“He is your cousin,” he said. 

“Yes, he is my cousin.” 

Menard was recovering himself. 

“We will not give all up. You know 
that I love you,—I hope that you love 
me.” He hesitated for an instant, but 
she gave no sign. “We will keep the 
two flowers. We will always think 
of this day, and yesterday. We can 
only wait and trust that some day 
there may be some light.” 

She looked at him sadly. “You 
know that Captain LaGrange is my 
cousin ?” 

“Ves,” 

“You did not know that I am to be 
his wife?” 


(To be continued.) 


THE STORY 


WHat in 


the world 

is the matter 
with you, 
Frank? You 
look as if you 
had lost 
your last 
friend?” 
ee D fe) 

I? Well, 

I am not 
feeling 
very well.” 

‘*Probably 
you are sick!” 
““No, I was 
1ever better inmy 
life, physically.” 

“Have you got the 
grouch?” 
‘‘Grouch!"’he said, bit- 

terly. 

She threw back her beautiful head 
and laughed. 

A little French poodle, roused from 
his nap, put his paws first in the lap 
of his mistress and then in that of his 
master, looking curiously into their 
faces and wagging his tail. Crossing 
the room in an exquisite silk gown that 
rustled with that soft sibilance which 
so easily excites love, she sat down 
beside him on the lounge. 

“Forgive me, dear, I did not mean 
to wound you. What is it? Tell me?” 

He softened a little, for she would 
have melted ice, stone, bronze! 

She kissed his lips, and it was certain 
that they would part, for that kiss 
would have opened the gates of Para- 
dise inwardly and those of the Inferno 
outwardly ! 

“Oh, it is nothing!” he said. 
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“But it is!” 

“T ought to tell you but I cannot!” 
“You must!” 

He looked into her big, beautiful, 


brown eyes. How full of light, mis- 
chief, love they were! 

“It is impossible,” he said, shaking 
his head. 

“It is necessary,” she insisted. 

“Well, we are living beyond our 
means.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!’ 

That silvery laugh angered and 
soothed him both. 

“T am in earnest! We are in debt 
for more than half my annual salary. 
We must retrench!” 

“But how?” 

“That is the question.” 

“T should think so! I cannot keep 
house without a cook and chamber- 
maid!” 

“There are the horses and the coach- 
man!” 

“Merciful heavens! You know that 
I cannot walk even two blocks, with- 
out having palpitation of the heart.” 

“But there are those bills at Pogues 
and Shillitos!) They are appalling!” 

“And so you want me to dress in 
rags! I thought you loved pretty 
clothes!” 

“T do, but—” 

“Perhaps we 
meat !” 

She lifted her eyebrows archly, and 
the shot struck “under the water line,” 
for Frank was a six-footer with an 
appetite like a college athlete’s. 

“Why don’t you get the bank to in- 
crease your salary? You are so valu- 
able that they could not refuse. They 
call you the ‘Young Napoleon of Fi- 
nance,’ and I have myself heard the 
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president say that you were the ablest 
cashier in Cincinnati. It is so much 
easier to have your income increased 
than to have to diminish your out- 
go!” 

She was so gay; so witty; so beau- 
tiful! What could he do but kiss her 
and dismiss the hateful subject? It was 
not her fault, poor child! These ex- 
travagant habits had been taught her 
by her parents and he had no business 
to have married her if he could not 
keep her in the style she had been 
reared to! This was what he said to 
himself; but to her—‘Well, never 
mind, I will fix it somehow. Sing to 
me!” 

She went to the piano and sang 
divinely; his thoughts the meantime 
flitting from enjoyment of the music, 
to admiration of her person and to 
memory of his married life and court- 
ship. He had seen her first at a private 
theatrical ih the elegant house of her 
father on Sixth street—and had fallen 
desperately in love. Everybody was 
raving about her acting. He was mad 
about her self! 

It took a long, hard fight to win her 
from so many rivals; but he succeeded 
at last, for success had become a fixed 
habit with this brilliant financier. 

Nothing could have been brighter 
than the prospects of this young and 
envied couple, until that infernal panic 
which startled all Wall street and, radi- 
ating like an earthquake, swept over 
the country and engulphed papa Kirk- 
land’s enormous fortune! 

Poor old man! The shock was too 
much for him, and in less than a year 
they laid him in Spring Grove. This 
left Ethel penniless and an orphan, 
for her mother had died a little while 
before. 

Her mother! He could never think 
of her without a certain unsatisfied 
curiosity and wonder. He remem- 
bered how, that night when Ethel had 
so captivated him, he went into the 
great double parlor to take a look at 
her parents and see what sort of an 
ancestry she came from. 

Her parents did not realize to what 
a scrutinizing gaze they were being 
subjected! Carver was accustomed to 
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look at peeple with the same piercing 
glance which he bestowed upon bank 
bills! He had never been known to 
take a counterfeit ! 

It was easy enough for him to see, 
when he looked at papa Kirkland, 
where Ethel’s iron will and quick 
judgment came from. But whence did 
she derive that classical face and ex- 
quisite figure? Certainly not from 
that low-browed, bull-necked man! 

Nor from the mother, so far as he 
could imagine! Nothing could have 
been more utterly commonplace than 
that woman. 

He stood looking at her a long time 
and then shook his head, saying to 
himself, “the science of motherhood 
is inscrutable. The mother is an in- 
comprehensible artist. Women with- 
out a race of xsthetical feeling; who 
could not model a cat in clay nor 
paint a dog on canvas, sometimes 
create living statues (like this Ethel), 
in whose presence the marbles of Phi- 
dias and Praxiteles would veil their 
faces! 

Ethel had sung divinely and when 
she had finished he said, “If you are 
not too tired, I wish you would give 
me the soliloquy of Ophelia. I have 
not heard it in a long time.” 

If Ethel did not know how to save 
her money, she at least never tried to 
save herself. Frank’s wish was law 
to her in every other domain than 
that of economy. 

Nothing could have been more pas- 
sionate and tender than her interpre- 
tation of that poor girl’s immortal sor- 
row, and of course her husband was in 
tears when she had finished. 

Flushed with her modest triumph 
she came back to his side; wiped the 
tears from his eyes; kissed him and 
said, “Frank, I will tell you how we 
can solve our financial problems. Let 
me go upon the stage!” 

“Nonsense!” he exclaimed. 

* * * * * 

There are many kinds of coinci- 
dences; one for example of time and 
another of circumstance. Both may 
become the saviours or the destroyers 
of men. With each of them Frank 
Carver was about to be called to deal. 
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The very next evening, it so hap- 
pened (happened! Read me the con- 
tents of that word and I will guaran- 
tee vou a fame that will outlive Plato’s 
or Aristotle’s!) that when the Young 
Napoleon was going over his books 
he found a credit of $1,895.97, standing 
in a most curious place on the ledger. 

It had evidently escaped the obser- 
vation of the bookkeeper and he him- 
self discovered it rather by some in- 
stinct than by calculation. He did 
not remember that in all the combi- 
nations of those mysterious things we 
call figures (and he had often thought 
of them as being endowed with some 
sort of inscrutable and mischievous 
personality), he had ever seen just 
this sort of thing before! 

There was a mistake somewhere, 
that was certain; but of such an intri- 
cate and difficult nature that he did not 
at once see how to correct it. And 
besides, he was very tired and had been 
tormented all day with the problem 
how to pay his debts. 

“T will let it go until to-morrow 
morning and then set the teller at it. 
It is his business anyway,” he said, 
irritably ; slammed the book shut, put 
on his hat and started home. 

The next morning he forgot the 
matter entirely. 

At night the mysterious error stared 
him in the face once more. He rubbed 
his eyes; beat the floor nervously 
with his foot; scratched his ear and 
then his nose with the end of his pen- 
cil. 

His curiosity was so thoroughly 
aroused by this time that he made up 
his mind to solve the problem and 
went at it earnestly. ‘“What he did not 
know about figures was not worth 
knowing,” so the men in the bank 
said. 

It took him an hour, but he suc- 
ceeded. 

“That is the strangest thing I ever 
ran across!” he said to himself. 

“It is not so queer that it escaped 
the bookkeeper, as that I should have 
happened to see it! If anybody 
wanted to be dishonest, this would be 
his chance. By Jove! 
that bookkeeper has been stealing? 


I wonder if 2. @. Vosburgh. 
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The scoundrel! 1 always suspected 
him. I don’t like his eye! I just be- 
lieve that I will watch him! No! Of 
course he can’t be stealing. There is 
the cash all right. Sav, I will take that 
amount out of the safe and see how 
long this will go on unnoticed! It 
will give those fellows behind the wire 
nets a cold chill if I wake them up with 
a shortage some fine day! Let’s see. 
What is the exact amount? Eighteen 
hundred and ninety-five dollars and 
ninety-seven cents. Good Lord!” 
This exclamation was wrung from 
him by the sudden reflection that the 
amount of the excess of cash was 


“Speak to me, 
just once, Frank. 
Tell me that 
you love me!” 


Drawn by 


—_ 
~ : 
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exactly, to a cent, the amount of his 
own personal indebtedness, which he 
had figured up on a piece of paper 
at noon, and upon which his eyes had 
fallen that very instant. 

“What a coincidence!” he exclaimed. 

If his mind had paused at that sin- 
gle reflection, all would have been well. 
But it did not! Another thought en- 
tered it. There are time-locks which 
will keep thieves out of the bank 
vaults ; but what device is there to keep 
bad thoughts out of human brains? 

Without the use of either “jimmy” 
or “dynamite,” the idea burst into his 
mind—HERE IS THE WAY TO 
PAY MY DEBTS!” 

He did not try to think it. It just 
thought itself! It must have come 
from hell, he imagined, for it was not 
in his heart. 

We waken to the discovery that 
such thoughts are in our minds, with 
the terror felt by travelers in the Ori- 
ent when they turn back the sheets and 
find a serpent coiled in their beds! 
There is a wise old proverb which 
says “We are not to blame for birds 
lighting on our heads; but for letting 
them build nests in our hair!” 

The cashier drove this evil bird out, 
like a good Christian; but it came 
back. He drove it out again; but it 
came back, again and again. 

St. Augustine has analyzed the 
whole complicated web of events in 
every temptation and describes it in 
four words. 

“Cogitatio”—the conception. 

“Imaginatio”—the forming of the 
picture. 

“Delectatio”—the enjoyment of the 
deed in thought. 

“Acceptatio”—the acceptance of the 
suggestion. 

Sitting there immovably in his chair, 
the mind of the young cashier passed 
through three of these stages. 

The cold sweat stood on his fore- 
head. He looked about the room. It 
was empty. 

He rose and with trembling steps 
went to the safe door it was his busi- 
ness to lock each night. 

He pulled out the money drawer, 
glanced into it with feelings which he 
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had never experienced before; reached 
out his hand; touched ‘the magnetic 
stuff; drew back as if it had burned 
him; slammed the door shut; seized 
his hat and rushed frantically from the 
room. 

Once out in the fresh air, the whole 
experience seemed like a dream. He 
had “no more idea of taking that 
money than he had of killing the Pres- 
ident!” he said to himself. 

But that night as he lay in bed the 
bird came back once more and he per- 
mitted it to lay the foundation of its 
nest. 

He thought. 
took delight. 

“How sweet it would be to have the 
worry of those debts out of his mind 
for a few days! If he could take the 
money for a few days or weeks, he 
could find some way to put it back. 
Something would happen to aid him.” 

He could not sleep, and now and 
then would lift himself on his elbow to 
look at the face of his beautiful wife, 
transfigured in the moonlight. 

“No wonder men commit crimes for 
them!” he said, his whole soul intox- 
icated with love. 

All the next day, the bird was busy 
building its nest, and although he 
drove it away now and then, it kept 
coming back until it finally tired him 
out. 

A week passed. The mistake had 
not been discovered. His creditors 
were pressing. He was being worn 
to a skeleton by anxiety. 

“Acceptatio?’ He acted upon the 
suggestion and became a thief. His 
first feeling was that of enormous re- 
lief. The dunning bills would come no 
more. He could look fearlessly into 
the face of any merchant in the city. 
And, then, Ethel was happy! Besides 
this, it did not seem so terrible, now 
that he had successfully accomplished 
it. After all, it was only a little loan 
that he made to himself, he—the cash- 
ier. 

You are mistaken if you think the 
mind cannot find many salves for 
wounds such as had been made in his 
conscience! 

Ile created a new philosophy to 


He imagined. He 
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mect the case. “1 have done it for 
Iethel,” he said. “it was an unselfish 
act. It cost me more self-denial than 
all the other things that I have ever 
done. Is not seli-sacrifice the law and 
requirement of life? Perhaps, after all, 
the man who sacrifices himself in this 
way is the greatest of all. If it is a 
virtue to give one’s life for another, 
what must it be to give one’s soul!” 

A great many sentiments from 
books which he had read, and which 
he supposed he had forgotten, re- 
curred to his mind. They seemed to 
have been stored up for this very oc- 
casion as nuts which fall in the autumn 
are not lost, but lie buried under the 
leaves for the hungry pheasants. 

One of them was a phrase of Lin- 
coln’s, “Events control me. I do not 
control events.” 

Another was an epigram of Emer- 
son's, “The first lesson of history is— 
the good of evil.” 

It did not matter that these truths 
were mutilated by being taken out of 
their connection! Men in his condi- 
tion build ramparts against the as- 
saults of conscience out of the frag- 
ments of truths, as those who are be- 
sieged in a city build barricades out 
of broken furniture and works of art. 

But in spite of the most heroic ef- 
forts, the crime gradually got the bet- 
ter of him. He was the victim of 
thoughts that dropped into his soul 
like distilled poison, that burned 
through his brain like molten lead! 

How would you like to keep plun- 
dering a bank for two years, and not 
be able to cross its threshold on any 
one of those twice three hundred and 
sixty-five days without fear of arrest? 
Or lie down any one of those twice 
three hundred and _ sixty-five nights 
without dreaming of perdition? 

Shame, remorse, guilt! He knew 
the full contents of those words, now! 
Ife had expected all the horrors of 
which the human mind is capable, for 
such souls as his do not part with 
their innocence without colossal suffer- 
ing. 

* * * * * 

One day at the end of these two 

years, which had scemed to him eter- 
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nities and in which he had robbed 
the bank of not less than $20,000, 
he was sitting at his desk and mechani- 
cally doing his work with a set ot un- 
important mental faculties, while his 
soul itself sat in the dim background 
of consciousness veiling her face and 
gnawing her heart. 

An inexplicable emotion of fear 
caused him to raise his eyes. Two 
men whom he had never seen before 
entered the outside door, looked 
around and crossed the room toward 
his window. This occurred many 
times a day, but for some reason or 
other his heart commenced to beat 
furiously. 

One of the men put his head into 
his window much farther than was 
customary, even for those timid people 
who had some delicate confession to 
make or some important favor to ask. 
The stranger whispered a few words 
at which Carver turned very pale, 
rose, left his seat, took his hat and 
without a word left the room. <A car- 
riage was waiting at the door. The 
three men entered and in a few mo- 
ments the cashier found himself be- 
hind the bars of the county jail. 

The trial was set for the month 
following and excited a deep and wide- 
spread interest. This was not only 
because of the social standing of the 
accused and his wife, but because of 
the mystery which seemed to overhang 
the motive of the crime. 

Carver himself had refused’ to talk. 
He had not uttered a word to his wife, 
or to the council which he had em- 
ployed to defend him. He sat hour 
after hour and day after day with his 
head bowed in gloomy melancholv. 
Even when they brought him into the 
court room, he did not so much as 
lift his eves. Every conjecture had 
been advanced as to the reasons which 
this pure and exemplary young man 
could have had for his defalcation: 
but the truth was known to his wife 
alone. Struck down with the awful 
consciousness that she might have 
saved him, she intrusted the hideous 
secret to her attorney. At the trial, 
obeying her instructions, he made his 
plea for merey: 
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“Your honor, Mr. Carver is not a 
common criminal. He had no bad 
habits which he wished to indulge. He 
did not keep loose company; he did 
not gamble; he did not drink; he did 
not even smoke. He took this money 
to gratify the expensive and foolish 
tastes of his wife.” 

As these words fell upon the ear of 
the culprit, a shudder ran through his 
frame, and at the same time Ethel fell 
forward upon the table at which she 
was seated. 

In answer to this plea, the prosecut- 
ing attorney said: “Your Honor, it 
cannot be urged as an extenuation. of 
guilt, that a man has an extravagant 
and exacting wife! 
There are many such 
women and they strain 
the characters of their 
husbands too often to 
the breaking point. But 
society cannot be re- 
garded as safe if the 
weakness of women is 
to condone the sins of 
men. Aman is both a 
fool and a coward who 
will commit a crime to 
make the life of his 
wife a luxurious one. 
Men ought to have, and 
they must have, the 
strength of character 
which will enable them 
to resist the importun- 
ities of extravagant 
wives. Society may 
pity, but it must con- 
demn and punish these 
weak and wicked cul- 
prits.” 

At these words 
Carver writhed with 
agony, and Ethel, 
lifting her head, 
looked squarely and 
defiantly into the 
face of the man who 
had uttered them. 

It was a long trial, 
but full of fascina- 
tion, and the crowds 
came day after 


She 
day. ; 


alone was calm, 
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When it closed at last, and the case 
was given to the jury, the interest had 
become intense; and when_ those 
twelve “good men and true,” filed in 
and the judge asked them for their 
verdict the stillness was so deep that 
you could have heard the breathing of 
a sparrow on the window sill. “Guilty 
or not guilty?” 

“Guilty !” 

There was a universal sigh of pity 
and many of the spectators burst into 
tears. 

When they took the condemned 
felon to Columbus, his wife accom- 
panied him. She had come to feel a 
new and strange pride in his love. 
“Had he not sinned 
for her?’ Carver pre- 
served an unbroken 
silence. Even after 
they had put the pris- 
on garb upon him he 
did not utter a word. 
When it was neces- 
sary for them to part, 
Ethel fell sobbing 
upon his neck and be- 
sought him to forgive 
her. ‘Speak to me 
just once, Frank! Tell 
me that you love me! 
Tell me that you have 
pardoned me!” 

He stood tearless 
and silent as marble. 

‘*Well, good-bye, 
beloved! You shall be 
proud of me yet. I 
will atone for my guilt. 

Drawn by You shall 
R. G. Vosburgh. See,"” she 
said, as 
they led 
her from 
» the room. 

* * * * 

Up to 
this time 
the real 
Ethelmight 
have been 
said to be 
asleep. She 
now awak- 
ened with 
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a start, to the true meaning of 
existence. A new life began from 
the moment of her return to Cin- 
cinnati. A purpose had formed it- 
self in her mind by a process like that 
of crystalization. It was to repay the 
money Frank had stolen and redeem 
his honor so far as it was possible for 
another to do it. 

“Has he not sinned for me? Oh, 
God, forgive me and help me!” This 
was her hourly cry and prayer. 

She broke up her home, sold the fur- 
niture, took the money which she thus 
realized and hurried off to New York, 
where she at once entered a school 
of dramatic art. 

Did you ever see a woman under the 
influence of an all-consuming passion 
and purpose like this? Well, you 
know what she did; how she slaved 
and saved! You know that when she 
at last secured a subordinate part with 
a theatrical company, she threw her 
whole soul into her acting and that it 
revealed its intensity and power in 
every gesture and expression. No one 
knew who she was, for she concealed 
her identity with consummate art; but 
every one felt that sooner or later she 
would be “heard from.” She felt this 
herself! Patiently and uncomplain- 
ingly but expectantly, she served her 
apprenticeship and waited for the 
chance she knew would come. 

Somewhere she had read and re- 
membered the inscription on the base 
of an old Greek statue, which had not 
itself survived the wreck of Time. It 
now made a new and powerful impres- 
sion on her mind, and she said the 
words over and over every day. 

“What is thy name, O statue?” 

“Tam called Opportunity.” 

“Who made thee?” 

“Lyssippus.” 

‘Why art thou on thy toes?” 

“To show that I stay but a moment.” 

“Why hast thou wings on thy feet?” 

“To show how quickly I pass by.” 

“But why is thy hair so long on thy 
forehead ?” 

“That men may seize me when they 
meet me.” 

“Why, then, is thy head so bald be- 
hind?” 
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“To show that when I have passed 
I cannot be caught.” 

“My opportunity shall never pass 
me,” said Ethel to herself, and tightly 
shut those once full red lips now grown 
pale and thin with being oft com- 
pressed. 

It was on this wise that her oppor- 
tunity came: 

One night in Chicago, the “star” 
fainted in the green room. The great 
theater was packed with the largest 
and most distinguished audience that 
had ever gathered in that city to greet 
Mme. : 

Beside himself with disappointment 
and helplessness, the manager rushed 
here and there, cursing his luck and 
complaining to the trembling troupe. 
“What shall we do? Great heavens! 
What shall we do?” he asked fran- 
tically. 

Suddenly a woman stepped forward. 
Her face was pale but determined. 
Her eyes were on fire. 

“Try me!” she said. 

“You?” 

“Yes, me!” 

“You do not know the part!" 

“You are mistaken.” 

“At least you cannot act it!" 

“You shall see!” 

There was something about her ex- 
pression that carried conviction. He 
did not really believe her, but he could 
not resist her. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

“Nina Thompson,” she answered, 
giving her stage name. 

“Oh, I remember. You play the 
part of ladies’ waiting-maid.” 

| do.” 

“Well, I am taking a gambler’s 
chance. If you throw me a double 
six to-night, your fame and fortune 
are made!” 

“He took one more look into those 
great, clear, confident, brown eyes and 
then shouted: “Bring the Queen’s 
robe, the slippers, the flowers, the 
powder, everything! Quick! Quick! 
The curtain will rise in three minutes 
and a half!” 

Now, if vou know how a young 
knight feels when he enters the lists, 
or a voung Queen when they crown 
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her, you know how Ethel’s heart beat 
and how her pulses bounded; how she 
sent up a humble, fervent prayer to 
heaven; how in imagination she em- 
braced that poor felon in his cell for 
whose sake she was about to make 
this effort, and then stepped out before 
the footlights. 

A ripple of surprise swept over that 
sea of faces. Confused whisperings 
could be heard. Lorgnettes were 
leveled angrily at her. The manager 
trembled. She alone was calm. 

“Tt is not she! I know her face as 
well as I do my own.” 

“Who in the world is it?” 

“What can be the matter?” 

“We are being humbugged!”’ 

“Tt is an outrage!” 

“Sh-sh-sh-sh !” 

“His-s-s-s-s-s-s !” 

“Hush!” 

Suddenly a voice like a silver bell, a 
nightingale, a flute rang out. 

Silence conquered confusion. A 
thrill shot through the audience. It 
felt that it was in the presence of a 
great personality, a great passion and 
a great artist. 

“Who is she?” 

“No one knows.” 

“The star must be ill!” 

“We shall not miss her! 
Heavens, what a voice!” 

“What a face !” 

“What a figure!” 

“Bravo! Bravo!” 

“Encore! Encore!” 

She had conquered. There could be 
no doubt about that! The manager 
rushed from one room to another be- 
hind the scenes alternately laughing 
and crying with delight. 

When it was all over, Ethel received 
an ovation that has been a stage tra- 
dition for years. They called her 
again and again before the curtain. 
They shouted. They clapped their 
hands. They cheered. 

And during all that terrific hubbub, 
she just kept saying to herself, “He 
shall be free! He shall be free! He 
shall be free!” . 

After this, the coast was clear and 
the sailing easy. All she needed was 
time, to make her harbor. 


Great 
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Five years were enough; five years 
of industry, of consecration and of 
hope. It was true that the physicians 
of the prison reported that Frank had 
sunk into a chronic melancholia and 
that they feared dementia. But she 
never gave up for an instant. The re- 
frain of her daily life was always this: 
“He shall be free!” 

And so one day, just six years after 
his conviction, the wife of the default- 
ing cashier appeared at the door of the 
bank where he had committed his 
crime. 

She knocked at the _ president’s 
office and was admitted. The old, 
gray-haired man rose to meet her and 
as he did so blushed, for he thought 
she had come to reproach him. 

She extended her hand and then, 
with a smile of indescribable beauty 
and triumph, opened her satchel and 
laid down on his table a bundle con- 
taining $25,000! 

“Twenty of them are to pay his 
debts and five to enable him to start 
life over again, and I have earned it 
all myself!’ she said, proudly. 

He looked at her in amazement. 

“And now,” she continued, “you will 
help me to get him out of prison, won’t 
you? He has suffered enough; do you 
not think so? And my heart is so 
hungry for him and my shame is so 
deep. You cannot, cannot refuse!” 

The old man waved his hand in ex- 
citement and exclaimed: ‘What is 
this you tell me? You have earned 
$20,000 and have come to pay your 
husband’s debts ?” 

“Yes! Yes! It is true!” 

“You have earned it yourself?” 

“Every dollar!” 

He sank into his chair and buried 
his face into his hands, for this defalca- 
en had been the great sorrow of his 
life. : 

When at last he recovered his self- 
possession, he rose, laid his hand on 
her head in a sort of benediction and 
said: “God bless you, my child! God 
bless you! This is a happier moment 
than I ever expected to pass again. 
Help you? Yes, I will help you! We 
shall succeed. He shall be pardoned. 
He was like a son to me. I have never 
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been the same man since that day. He 

shall be pardoned, I tell you, and more 

than that. He shall have his old 
lace !”’ 

“His old place! His old place!” she 
cried, clasping her hands and gasped. 
“Oh, sir, you are deceiving me!” 

“No, no, my child. I am not deceiv- 
ing you. This is not a stage. We are 
not acting parts here. This is dead 
earnest. Brown! Brown!” he said, 
turning to the cashier, “Carver is com- 
ing back to take his old place. You 
are promoted. I will make you presi- 
dent. I am getting old. Here, take 
this money. Do just as Mrs. Carver 
tells you with it. She and I have 
got to go. We can catch the noon 
train for Columbus, if we try! Hurry, 
my child. Hurry. I know the Gov- 
ernor like a brother. Come with me.” 

* * * * * 

Within a few days they brought 
Frank back to his old home which 
Ethel had refurnished as nearly as her 
memory and her money could make it, 
just as it was before. 

Poor fellow! They had to carry 
him up the steps in their arms—that 
man who was once stroke-oar in his 
college crew! It was pitiful to see the 
vacant look in those sunken eyes. He 
did not even glance around the room. 
Everybody was in despair but Ethel. 
Her strong young heart did not fail 
her for a single instant. She patted 
his cheek and kissed his forehead and 
hovered over him as if he were a little 
babe. 

Weeks passed by. 

The only sign of intelligence she had 
been able to discover was in his pass- 
ing his hand over the window sash 
one day, as if he could not understand 
what had become of the iron bars. 

But she never doubted the outcome. 

She had a plan (this resourceful 
little woman), which she was saving 
for just the right moment. 

That moment came one day in the 
spring, when the air was full of the 
scent of flowers and the song of birds; 
when everywhere life was triumphing 
over death and the hymn of the resur- 
rection was being chanted in garden, 
grove and meadow. 
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A carriage drove up to the door at 
half-past eight, just the hour when 
Frank used to start for business. Two 
of his old friends carried him down 
stairs in their arms and placed him on 
the seat. The carriage rolled away 
to the bank and there they put him 
in a wheel chair and pushed him into 
the office to his old desk. 

As they did so, Ethel thought she 
saw him shudder. An expression of 
pain crossed his features. Of this she 
was certain. After a few moments 
which they gave him to get his breath, 
the old president crossed the floor to 
the cashier's desk, just as he used to 
do, and said “Good morning, Frank. 
Glad to see you back at your old 
place. Your rest has done you good. 
You are looking unusually well. I 
hope you will not find that your work 
has suffered. Everything will go on 
just as usual. See! Here are the old 
boys ready to welcome you and to 
help you.” 

The poor convict drew his hands 
across his eyes and gazed blankly 
around, while the men came forward 
one after another and extended their 
cordial greetings. 

All could see that some mysterious 
change was transpiring within his 
mind. It was as if a veil was being 
lifted. 

“What does it all mean?” he asked. 

“It means that your debts are al! 
paid; that the Governor has pardoned 
you; that you are back at your old 
post of duty; that everybody loves 
you and trusts you and believes that 
the best of your life is yet to be!” the 
president said with an indescribable 
tenderness. 

“But how did it happen?” asked 
Carver, trembling like a leaf. 

“Ethel did it, God bless her! She is 
an angel!” said the old man, kissing 
her on her forehead as if he were her 
father. 

“Ethel! Ethel! Where is she?” 
Frank asked in a hoarse whisper. 

“Here I am, darling. Right by ycur 
side,” she said, stepping forward and 
taking him in her strong, young arms. 

“Another victory for love! It is om- 
nipotent!” the old president said. 
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HE world’s naval wisdom 
received a surprise and a 
shock when Ericsson’s lit- 
tle iron-sided Monitor 
fought its duel with the 

ponderous Merrimac ribbed with rail- 

road iron. American ingenuity, both 

North and South, had grappled with 

the problem of invulnerable warship 

construction, ignoring absolutely 
all other naval architects of the 
world and their cumbrous lore. Slow- 
going conservatism had to be aban- 
doned, and the old wooden hulks then 
constituting the navies of earth’s great 
powers were doomed to the scrap heap. 

Since that time there has been a con- 
stant rivalry between the shipbuilder 
and armorer on the one hand, and the 
gun, gunpowder and projectile manu- 
facturer on the other hand. Every 
improvement in armor plate has been 
met by a further advance, either in the 
gun, the projectile or the propelling 
charge of gunpowder. An armor- 
maker would announce the production 
of a steel plate which no existing can- 
non could penetrate. Then the pro- 

jectiles were made conical, and with a 

sharp point, having a fine temper, and 

the gun was rifled to give the projectile 
rotation and true flight, and the guns 
were made to load at the breech in- 
stead of the muzzle, adding greatly to 
the rapidity and facility of fire. An- 
other inventor then came forward with 
a method for hardening the surface of 
the plate by a process bearing his 
name. A Harveyized plate is so hard 
that it cannot be scratched with a file 
or cut with a cold chisel. Nickel was 
put in the plate, adding still more to 
its hardness and toughness. Then 
smokeless powder was produced, de- 


veloping much greater energy than its 
old black predecessor, and made to 
burn with accelerating combustion, 
and with it projectiles could be hurled 
with such velocity that the energy of 
their impact could not be resisted by 
either the projectile or the plate, and 
the gun had to be lengthened and 
strengthened forward to meet the new 
demands upon it. The limit in weight 
of armor-plate was soon reached. 
Twelve inches in thickness came to be 
about the maximum for the belt of the 
strongest warship, for she could not 
carry thicker and float. The projectile 
was still more improved, being made 
of the finest forged steel and tempered 
with great skill. Then came Krupp- 
ized plate, and the projectile was 
again turned aside or smashed upon its 
surface. Lastly, a soft nose made of 
mild steel was placed on the point of 
the armor-piercing projectile, and the 


Before and after firing. See page 591. 
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gunner could again laugh at the thick- 
est Kruppized plate that could be car- 
ried by the battleship. 

Contemporaneous with this work, 
the high explosive manufacturer and 
inventor have been busy, but so bur- 
dened has been their work, by popular 
misunderstandings of the nature of 
high explosives, that they have had a 
much stronger barrier in the form of 
prejudice and ignorance to get through 
than has the gun manufacturer in keep- 
ing ahead of the armorer. 

There was such a wholesome dread 
entertained by even rational investiga- 
tors, and some inventors themselves, 
of high explosives, that they chose 
rather to theorize than to learn by ex- 
periment. It was believed by many 
that high explosives must of necessity 
be very ticklish, and that their sensi- 
tiveness must be in direct proportion 
to their explosive power. The word 
dynamite was sufficient to cause a per- 

_son of average information to seek 
safety in flight from its vicinity. It 
was generally believed that if high ex- 
plosives could only be thrown in any 
considerable quantity from guns they 
would destroy anything they might hit, 
or if they should strike in the water 
anywhere near a warship it would be 
sent to the bottom. But it was 
thought that guns must be constructed 
in some peculiar way, and a propelling 
means especially adapted to lessen the 
shock be employed for throwing some 
special kind of bomb in order to get 
the dynamite out of the gun very 
gently. 

The most notorious of these freaks 
in ordnance is the so-called pneu- 
matic dynamite gun, a battery of which 
guns has been erected at Sandy Hook 
and protected at great expense, and a 
similar battery has been put up at San 
Francisco. The expense of these out- 
fits has been enormous, and absolutely 
to no useful purpose whatever. Their 
range is limited to about a mile and a 
half. The projectile has no power of 
penetration whatever, and must neces- 
sarily go off on impact outside of an 
object, should the gunner be so lucky 
as to hit anything with it; but the angle 
of fire is so high, and, as I have said, 
the range so short, that the question 
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of hitting an enemy's battleship with 
one of these weapons can no longer 
be seriously considered. A fleet of 
modern battleships could lie with per- 
fect safety within close gunshot of 
these batteries and bombard them out- 
of existence, and it would be impossi- 
ble for the pneumatic guns to get a sin- 
gle shot within half a mile of any of 
the battleships. 

About two and a half years ago Gen. 
A. R. Buffington, the Chief of Ord- 
nance of the United States Army, de- 
termined to thoroughly investigate the 
subject of high explosives, and he ar- 
ranged that the Ordnance Board, with 
headquarters at Sandy Hook Proving 
Ground, New Jersey, should carry out 
a line of experiments in such a thor- 
ough and efficient manner as to set- 
tle once for all what known high 
explosives wer the most suitable 
for use in the service, and also to 
test thoroughly, and without partial- 
ity, any and all new high explos- 
ives which might be submitted by 
different inventors and manufacturers, 
provided they appeared to offer suffi- 
cient merit to warrant investigation. 

The standard of excellence was nat- 
urally placed high, as it was deter- 
mined to obtain, if possible, the very 
best compound that science and inge- 
nuity could produce. 

Briefly, what was sought was an ex- 
plosive which should fulfil all, or as 
many as possible, of the following re- 
quirements: In the first place, it must 
be perfectly stable, must have a high 
explosive value and be sufficiently in- 
sensitive to stand, without the least 
danger of premature explosion, the 
shock of acceleration in the gun when 
fired from high-power cannon with a 
propelling charge of gunpowder, giv- 
ing ‘service pressures and velocities. 
It also must not be too expensive of 
manufacture in commercial quantities 
sufficient to supply the wants of the 
Government. It must not be hygro- 
scopic—that is to say, must not absorb 
moisture from the air. That an explo- 
sive should possess all these require- 
ments was a sine qua non. Otherwise 
it would not have the least chance of 
adoption, because wet compressed 
guncotton, which has for a long time 
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Fig. 4. 12-inch 
Jorged steel 
projectile with 
the fragments 
after explosion 
with 70 pounds 
of Maximite. 


Fig.2. 12-inch 
Jorged 
steel projectile 
with bursting 
charge of 
high explosive, 
having nitrate 
of ammonia 
as its 
principal 


ingredient. 


Fig. 3. Three 
cast steel 3-inch 
projectiles 
which were 
filled 
with Maximite 
and burst 
with fuze con- 
taining 50 
grains 
of fulminate of 
mercury 
which was not 
sufficient to 
detonate 
the Maximite. 
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The ragged, irregular fragments of Fig. 1 testify to the power of Maximite. In Fig. 2 where 
another explosive was used, the fragments are larger, and have followed the lines 
Of least resistance. 
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Mr. Maxim burning a rifle 
cartridge of smokeless pow- 
der. No smoke is seen. 

been a service high explo- 
sive of this Government, 
possesses all these qual- 
ities. 

In addition to these qual- 
ities, however, it was de- 
sired, if possible, to obtain 
an explosive which would 
be capable of being melted 
so as to enable it to be cast 
into shells by che simple pro- 
cess of pouring, to solidify 
on cooling, and which would 
have a fusion point suff- 
ciently below the danger 
point of explosion to render 
the process perfectly safe. 

It was further desired to 
obtain an explosive which 
should have a very high spe- 
cific gravity, in order to get 
as much as possible into a 
given space, so that it would 
be as powerful as possible 
for a given volume, as well 
as for a given weight. It 
was desired, further, that 


the explosive should not be 
compressible to any extent, 
so that it would not shift in 
the shell and pack forward 
on striking armor plate; 
and, lastly, it was sought 
to obtain a high explosive 
which would withstand the 
shock of penetration of ar- 
mor plate as thick as the 
projectile itself would pass 
through. 

Maximite, which has re- 
cently been adopted by the 
Government, has _satisfac- 
torily stood every test to 
which it has been subjected, 
and there is none of the fore- 
going requirements which 
it does not fulfil perfectly. 
It is very inexpensive of 
manufacture; has a fusion 
point below the tempera- 
ture of boiling water; can- 
not be exploded from igni- 


Mr. Maxim burning a rifle cartridge of ordinary 


powder. 


A large volume of smoke is produced. 


tion, and, indeed, cannot be 
heated hot enough to ex- 
plode, for it will boil away 
like water without exploding. 
It is, therefore, perfectly safe 
to melt over an open fire for 
filling projectiles, in the same 
manner that asphalt is melted 
in a street cauldron. Should 
the material by any chance 
catch fire, it would simply 
burn away like asphalt, with- 
out exploding. When cast 
into shells, it not only solidi- 
fies into a dense, hard, in- 
compressible mass on cooling, 
but it expands and sets hard 
upon the walls of the projec- 
tile, like sulphur. That is to 
say, it expands in the same 
way as water does in freezing. 

When a shell filled with it 
strikes armor plate, the Max- 
imite does not shift a particle, 
and it is so insensitive that it 
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Mr, Maxim lighting a cigar with a candle 
made of Maximite, 


Mr. Maxim pouring molten cast 
tron on a quantity of Maximite 
without producing an explosion, 


not only stands the shock of 
penetration of the thickest 
armor plate which the shell 
itself can go through, but it 
will not explode, even if the 
projectile breaks up on the 
plate. This is exemplified in 
one of the accompanying il- 
lustrations, showing a six- 
pounder projectile before and 
after firing against a thick 
plate. This projectile, filled 
with Maximite, entered the 
plate about half its length 
and upset—that is to say, 
shortened nearly two inches, 
and burst open at the side, 
and some of the Maximite 
was forced through the aper- 
ture, and the projectile re- 
bounded from the plate about 
two hundred feet and struck 
in front of the gun from 
which it was fired, and all 
without exploding. 
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Some lyddite shells—that is to say, 
shells charged with cast picric acid, 
the high explosive adopted by the Brit- 
ish Government—filled in the same 
way as was Maximite, into the same 
kind of projectiles, and fired at a thin 
plate an inch and a half in thickness, 
all exploded on impact. 

So insensitive is this high explosive 
that melted cast iron may be poured 
upon a mass of it without causing an 
explosion. The writer has repeatedly 

made this experiment. 

' When a projectile, however, charged 
with Maximite, is armed with a proper 
detonating fuze, such as that used in 
these experiments, the invention of a 
United States Army officer, it is ex- 
ploded with such terrific violence that 
a 12-inch armor-piercing projectile 
was broken into at least 10,000 frag- 
ments; 7,000 were actually recovered. 
This armor-piercing projectile, weigh- 
ing 1,000 pounds, was filled with sev- 
enty pounds of Maximite, armed with 
a fuze, and buried in the sand. After 
exploding, the sand was sifted to ob- 
tain the fragments. 

There were other high explosives 
tested simultaneously with Maximite, 
which also produced remarkable re- 
sults. Had not Maximite been in- 
vented, the Ordnance Board would 
still have in its possession a high ex- 
plosive developed by the Army De- 
partment itself, far superior to any- 
thing which has ever been employed 
in any other country, and the work of 
that board for the last two years would 
have still been highly rewarded. Max- 
imite has been adopted for the sole 
reason that it fulfils the largest num- 
ber of the highest requirements sought 
for by the Ordnance Board. 

Not since the lesson taught by 
Ericsson’s Monitor has anything been 
accomplished in military science more 
pregnant with meaning than these re- 
sults at Sandy Hook. Thev have dem- 
onstrated that nothing whatever can 
be made to float with armor which will 
be capable of withstanding the destruc- 
tive effects of Maximite shells thrown 
from modern high-power guns, and 
which are capable of penetrating the 
thickest Kruppized plates, to explode 
inside a battleship. 
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Should the United States now be- 
come involved in war with any other 
great power, we should be able to 
throw these high-explosive projectiles 
through the thickest armor of our ene- 
mies, to explode inside their warships, 
while they, in turn, would be able to 
penetrate our armor with solid shot 
only, or, at least, with projectiles car- 
rying no bursting charge whatever. 

The moral taught by these new de- 
velopments is that the ponderous bat- 
tleship must go, and be replaced by the 
small, swift torpedo boat or torpedo 
gunboat and cruiser, and practically 
unarmored, as no protection whatever 
can avail against such missiles. There 
must be no sacrifice of mobility for 
cumbersome armor. While Maximite 
places this Government far in the lead 
of any other power in its weapons of 
offense and defense, it will, as well, 
save this Government many hundreds 
of millions of dollars which would oth- 
erwise have been expended in the 
building of unwieldy battleships, for 
which other powers have squandered 
fabulous sums, and which must soon 
be recognized as obsolete. 

The competition between the great 
powers for naval and military suprem- 
acy is about as keen as it could be in 
an actual state of war, and the drain 
upon their resources is enormous, and 
the burden year by year is growing 
heavier. 

It is problematical whether England. 
France or Germany would prove the 
stronger in the event of war, and it is 
equally problematical which can long- 
est endure the ever-increasing drain 
upon its resources as a measure of in- 
surance in the event of hostilities. 

And there is another problem—and 
one of vast concern—and it is whether 
these stupendous preparations are al- 
together wise on present lines; but no 
power dares to deviate too far from the 
main course pursued by the other pow- 
ers for fear of making an irreparable 
mistake, and so big battleship building 
still goes on, with a sort of half-awak- 
ened consciousness that these craft will 
prove a source of weakness rather than 
of strength. 

Along with the ponderous armor- 
clad battleship, we have seen developed 
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_ Mr. Maxim burning a cannon grain of smoke- 
-___ less powder under water. w 
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REAR VIEW OF TARGET 


means for its destruction, so that to- 
day it holds no higher place with re- 
spect to invulnerability in face of these 
means than did the old wooden hulk of 
half a century ago in face of the weap- 
ons then in use. Indeed, it is probable 
that the modern battleship, costing five 
‘or six millions of dollars, will be in still 
greater danger of being sent to the 
bottom in a modern naval engagement 
than was the wooden craft of Nelson’s 
time. 

Let us consider what will be the chief 
forces which will oppose the battleship 
and oppose one another in the next 
great naval engagement. First, there 
will be the torpedo boat and torpedo- 
boat destroyer, capable of traveling at 
a speed double that of a battleship, 
armed with Whitehead automobile tor- 
pedoes, which, launched below the 
water line, will run beneath the surface 
as straight as an arrow to deal the bat- 
tleship a fatal blow below its armored 
protection. There will also be the sub- 
marine boat similarly armed, which 
has already shown itself capable of 
stealing upon the battleship wholly un- 
observed, to deal it a deadly blow, even 
in the glare of noon, as well as at the 
dead of night. And there will be an- 
other form of torpedo craft armed with 
automobile torpedoes, which will run 
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upon the surface of the water like the 
ordinary torpedo boat, but at railroad 
speed, and which will dive to a°semi- 
submerged position when coming with- 
in the range of the enemy’s guns. Half 
a dozen torpedoes will be launched by 
it in a moment, and the little boat will 
be endangered only by the huge vor- 
texial gulf down which the battleship 
takes its plunge to the bottom of the 
sea. 

Now that a high explosive has been 
developed which is capable of with- 
standing the shock of penetration of 
the hardest steel wall of the biggest 
armorclad, to explode in vital parts, the 
battleship has another and most for- 
midable antagonist. By means of this 
invention the destructiveness of the 
present high-power gun is enormously 
increased. There will be two systems 
of guns and projectiles employed,—the 
one the present quick-firing, high- 
power cannon, throwing armor-pierc- 
ing projectiles carrying relatively small 
bursting charges of high explosive, to 
explode on the interior of the warship, 
or within the armor, to rip it from the 
sides. The other will be the torpedo 
gun, throwing aerial torpedoes carry- 
ing half a ton or more of high explos- 
ive at high velocity, to explode upon 
and crush in the walls of the battleship 
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or demolish its super-structure, or, if 
falling in the water, to crush in the 
sides below the armored belt. 

Each of these systems will have its 
advantages over the other, and will also 
have its disadvantages. While the 
large quantity of explosive carried in 
the aerial torpedo will be capable of 
working wide destruction when land- 
ing fairly on the mark, yet the quick- 
firing cannon, with equal range, and 
able to fire many times as fast, with 
projectiles capable of penetrating the 
strongest armor, to explode inside, will 
remain no mean rival to the torpedo 
gun and any and all other forms of at- 
tack. 

The first and most important lesson 
which will be learned from the next 
great naval battle, will be that armored 
protection will not protect, and the 
fight will be a duel between battleships 
at long range, aided by various forms 
of torpedo boats and light unarmored 
cruisers, throwing high explosives ; and 
these latter will be the factors which 
will determine the fight. The heavy ar- 
morclad will be discredited, and then 
there will be a wild scramble by the 
nations in the endeavor to make up for 
the lost time wasted on its construction, 
and light and very swift unprotected 
war vessels will be constructed, de- 
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pending for their safety upon their 
speed and upon their own ability to 
strike death-dealing blows. These are 
the true principles which must, sooner 
or later, be recognized. 

The British Government now pro- 
poses building still larger and heavier 
battleships, and of course, enormously 
more expensive. Within the next de- 
cade, and sooner, in the event of a 
great war, this will be learned by the 
British War Office to be a great mis- 
take. 

The writer pointed out some years 
ago that the introduction of gunpow- 
der was long opposed on grounds 
which, according to twentieth century 
ideas, are supremely ridiculous. To 
us moderns nothing could be more ap- 
parent than the superiority of firearms 
over bows and arrows as weapons of 
war. 

A few years hence, the present pano- 
rama of the nations will appear ludi- 
crous, vying with one another for naval 
and military supremacy, and exhaust- 
ing their treasuries in the construction 
of huge battleships, a dozen of which 
could be sunk by a torpedo fleet cost- 
ing no more than one of them. Such 
battleship destroyers are now an ac- 
complished fact, and lie under the eyes 
of all the world to-day, but are not 
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clearly seen. Their merits are told into 
ears that are as deaf as death. It is 
like knocking for admission at the 
doors of an empty house. Only the is- 
sue of a great naval battle can bring 
the torpedo fleet into proper recogni- 
tion. 

’ When firearms were first introduced, 
the foot soldier was clothed in armor, 
which was constantly increased in 
weight and thickness to resist improved 
weapons, until it became so ponderous 
and unwieldy as to sadly interfere with 
mobility. It was found impossible, 
however, for the soldier to carry armor 
thick enough to protect him against 
missiles hurled by gunpowder. As a 
result,.all armor was discarded. The 
modern war vessel has now entered 
upon a similar phase of its evolution, 
and for exactly the same reason that 
the soldier was obliged to discard his 
armor, so will armor have to be sacri- 
ficed in the coming war vessel, and the 
most practical means of defense will 
then be found to consist in the very 
means which serve best for offense. 
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In these ante-millennium times war 
is occasionally a necessary contin- 
gency, and when it comes we want the 
best tools we can get to fight with. It 
is a crime for a nation not to be pre- 
pared for war, a crime against those 
who will be called upon to defend her 
in time of war. It is a crime for a na- 
tion not to be abreast of the times in 
arms and equipments. 

At best war is cruelty, but it is not 
only often a necessity but unavoidable, 
and, once engaged in, should be made 
as destructive as possible, in order that 
it may be brief as possible, thus mini- 
mizing the evil in the aggregate. 

More fighting will be done by ma- 
chinery and less by hand, thus permit- 
ting and demanding that larger num- 
bers remain at home engaged in in- 
dustrial pursuits, while the home is de- 
fended less by blood and more by the 
fruits of industry. 

The most deadly and destructive in- 
struments of war are the most humane, 
and the producers of them may justly 
be looked upon as humanitarians. 


The Autobiography of 
3» a High Climber Je 


An adventurous story told by a man high in his 
profession and recorded by CROMWELL CHILDE 


MUTOBIOGRAPHIES, as 
we know them, are recol- 
lections set down at the 
close of a successful 
life, dug, for the most 
of memories of a_ dis- 


out 


part, 
tant past, frequently dry as dust 
and spiritless, of a day that is gone. 


The present memoir of activity  dif- 
fers from these. I came across its 
actor at a time when he was in the 
flush of his career. Our acquaintance, 
begun in a commercial establishment 
of a large American city, just after his 
decent from the flag pole of the build- 
ing, was finally cemented into friend- 
ship on a steeple, through my open- 
eyed admiration of his daring and 
skill. Thereafter we had many talks 
in my High Climber’s little parlor, and 
unending was the series of stories he 
told. They are his autobiography. 

“T was always supple,” said John 
William Fletcher. “Tell about me 
from the beginning, and remember I 
am more than a ‘Steeple Jack.’ I 
don’t like that word.” 

“That’s why I am calling you a 
‘High Climber,’” I said. 

The little man—at that moment in 
his light blue shirt and white duck 
trousers looked barely nineteen, 
though close to thirty—assented. “Its 
not only steeples with me—its chim- 
neys, brick and iron, ‘stacks,’ flag- 
staffs, domes, crosses, clock faces, 
windmills, water towers, weather indi- 
cators; gilding, painting, pointing, re- 
pairing, taking off from chimney tops 


and lowering heavy iron caps (caps 
that sometimes weigh six tons—I’ve 
handled them as heavy as seven and a 
half), down 200 and more feet, put- 
ting new caps up again, bolting iron 
bands round chimneys—everything 
that’s high up; yes, and I even 
straightened out a steeple once that 
was eighteen inches out of plumb.” 

“Do you never get ‘leary’?” I asked; 
for a few hours before I had seen 
him 250 feet high in mid-air, his toes 
touching the cross on a steeple, a 
flimsy bit of rope, a scrap of “board” 
(his “boatswain’s chair,” all that held 
him). “Can you look down when you 
are up so high? Most men who climb 
heights say you must never look 
below you.” 

The little man laughed. I look 
wherever I please,” he said merrily; 
“down, up, anywhere. I can tell you 


whatever is = 
happening be- ; 
low me. I 


could keep 
track of what 
you were do- 
ing on the 
ground, Trou- 
ble me? No!” 

I thought 
how, within 
the week, I 
had seen with 
my own eyes 
the High 
Climber take 
his pretty 


John William Fletcher and 
his assistant, 
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young wife, handicapped though she 
was by her skirts, up upon the gilded 
cross of a metropolitan spire; of how 

‘I had photographed him two days be- 
fore, he on a steeple, I in a great, 
lofty, belfry across the street—and I 
believed. 

“To see how I do it you must go 
‘way back’,” he said, “to when I was 
a boy of seven. Start there.” 

Then followed, in this and other 
talks, this string of romances and 
daring deeds aloft over the house tops, 
of surprising anecdotes, of which I 
am merely the historian. 

*x* * * * * 

“T started gymnastics, when I was 
seven,” said the High Climber, “in 
a Turn Hall. But there’s a difference, 
I tell you, between the athlete of one 
o’ those gymnasiums and a performer 
in a circus. What they do in a circus 
came natural to me, though hundreds 
of men call themselves Steeple Jacks. 
Any man can call himself one. I am 
much more because I was a circus 
gymnast who could do twisters, somer- 
saults, the slack rope, contortion. 
That’s why I can climb without stag- 
ing, with hardly any rigging at all, 
with a little short piece of wood in- 
stead of a big clumsy chair, with only 
two coils of rope and a brace and bit, 
up to the top of anything. While 
some other fellows I know are work- 
ing to put up their rigging I climb up 
and do the job. It’s the time that 
counts, and the thinking out how to 
do it. 

“But at first, of course, I never 
thought of this business, or of the 
circus either. My people lived in 
Pennsylvania, at Manyunk, and then 
at Camden. When I was ten I was in 
a mill at Camden, tending a machine. 
One day ‘Pugsy’ O’Brien’s circus 
came along. Like all the other boys, 
I went. Afterwards I said to a fellow 
I went around with—a fellow who 
always had his pockets full of money, 
‘Say, I could do better than all of 
those.” He knew I could, too. 
‘What?’ he says. ‘Yes,’ I answered 
him. ‘Let me have some money to 
get a suit and I'll show vou.’ 

“The next day I went to the tent 
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and saw ‘Pugsy.’ It was a little ten- 
cent circus, and ‘Pugsy’ was a big 
man with a gruff voice. When I’d told 
him what I wanted he said fiercely, 
‘Well, what can yer do?’ I was just 
about to show him when his wife came 
in. ‘Mr. O’Brien,’ she said, ‘what are 
you thinking of? I’ve waited for you 
over an hour now. The proper thing 
to do is to let the boy go in the ring 
to-night.’ ‘All right, boy,’ said ‘Pugsy’ 
O’Brien. ‘Come then.’ 

“That was just what I wanted. I 
was in the ring that night, you may 
be sure. The regular performers 
made me dress in a passageway; 
pushed me in first. Everybody knew 
me; the whole town knew each other. 
They cheered me and called me by 
name. I was out of practice, but I 
never get stiff. I did everything. I 
went on the ladders, and I did a trick 
at balancing. I threw twisters and 
turned somersaults. After two nights 
of it ‘Pugsv’ took me on the circus at 
twelve dollars a week (I’d been getting 
three a week in the mill), and later, 
with Barnum, I made as high as forty 
dollars.” 

“T have to laugh,” went on the High 
Climber, “when I see all the heavy 
rigging that is used, four times two 
much on nearly every job, and not 
alone the jobs of my kind but in all 
sorts of heavy weight raising. Every 
job I get I study out, to do it in some 
simple way. My kit that I carry about 
with me is my two coils of rope, rope— 
half-inch rope—a lot of short ends of 
rope (for tieing), my brace and bit, and 
eighteen to twenty spikes. The board 
I use for a seat (about nine inches 
wide by fourteen long) I can pick up in 
any town, and also the ladders I need. 
The kit goes in a box that when 
packed does not weigh over seventy- 
five pounds. That’s the way you learn 
to handle high work after you’ve been 
a circus performer. 

“High climbing as a business came 
to me gradually. It was not long 
before I left ‘Pugsy’ O’Brien for Bar- 
num, and for three vears I traveled 
with that show as a gymnast. After 
I gave it up I went around giving ex- 
hibitions at state fairs and making 
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balloon ascensions. Meantime I was 
picking up all sorts of climbing work, 
and I saw that there was a bonanza 
‘waiting for me. 

“The first job of this sort I had 
taken was after I had been traveling 
with Barnum about a year. The circus 
.was showing in a little town, and a 
man who had seen me the night before 
and had thought I was pretty good 
offered me ten dollars to climb his 
flag pole and put back the rope that 
had been pulled out. It was easy for 
me to shin that pole—easy money. 
‘But say,’ said the man, when I came 
down the same way, ‘why, didn't you 
slide down the rope?’ Now, that first 
set me thinking. I got fifteen dollars 
more for painting that flag pole, and 
after that every town we came to I 
used to hunt about for a flag pole to 
paint. I found lots of them, too. 

“By that time I was a kid of nearly 
fourteen. It was not until another 
couple of years that I got into the next 
branch of the business. Then I hap- 
pened to see a man painting a stack 
(an iron chimney, you know). I talked 
with him, and made up my mind that 
I could paint stacks, too. But all this 
time I was figuring on simple rigging. 
I began to hunt for stacks as well as 
flagpoles, and found them. A year 
from that time I was doing crosses. 

“A High Climber, as yourre calling 
me, doesn’t get proper credit, sir. Do 
you know what high work means? 
It isn’t cutting monkey shines on top 
of a steeple, doing a few fancy stunts 
and getting in the newspaper. A man 
has to learn to be a mason, a mechanic, 
a copper worker, a carpenter, a 
painter. He must do everything high 
in the air that other workmen can do 
on the ground or up a little ways. I 
have had to learn slating, too, gold leaf 
laying, soldering, sign writing, the 
principles of clocks. It is easy to 
climb, to show yourself off, but its 
another thing to work at all these 
trades, in your little bo’sun’s chair, 
and be spry with your rigging. Its 
something a man has to plan out dif- 
ferent for every job.” 

kok Ok 


Fletcher’s pungent explanation of 


jobs of high work needs little comment. 
There is only to be said that while 
this High Climber makes no demur 
to expounding the puzzles of his kit, 
yet he holds as his little secret just how 
he gets down from a difficult perch. 
He has put the last leaf of gold on a 
steeple’s cross. He lowers the “tent” 
that has sheltered him during the job 
(for no man can stick gold leaf on a 
surface 200 feet in the air exposed to 
every wind that blows). He slides 
sensationally down the 
last remaining rope, made 
fast to the top of the spire. 
He lands on the edge of 
the topmost window. A 
short, quick pull, and the 
rope made fast to the top 
of the spire-weight comes 
tumbling 
down as 
though 
never a 
knot had 
been tied 
in it. There 
is not a 
vestige of 
rigging 
now onthe 
steeple. 

‘““How 
in creation—” I began. 

The High Climber only 
purses his lips and looks 
wise. 

In all the annals of high 
work the present «rial 
historian has found noth- 
ing more remarkable than 
the way Fletcher con- 
trives, almost single 
handed, to lower the iron 
caps of several tons weight from the 
tops of lofty brick chimneys. Chim- 
neys of to-day are sometimes mam- 
moth towers. Some measure nine feet 
through, with a circumference of 
twenty-seven feet. Occasionally it falls 
to the lot of a High Climber to lift off 
the cap of iron that sets atop of this. 
Therein rests a pretty problem in me- 
chanics, truly a task for a latter-day 
Steeple Jack. 

I shall explain later how a High 
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Climber runs his ladders up a smooth 
surface of brick. This man can, in- 
deed, climb to any height without lad- 
ders, or with a single ladder, used over 
and over again as he ascends. But 
for a complicated job like this a string 
of ladders run up to the top at the 
beginning is the simplest method. 

“Once the ladders are in place, I 
carry up two chains,” says the High 
Climber, and put each round the chim- 
ney just up at the top, a few feet apart. 
Each has a piece of iron on one end 
and a turn-buckle, and they can be 
screwed up tight. At intervals in the 
links of the lower chain I drive 
strong stakes wnich point outward at 
an angle. Upon these goes a bracket 
or platform of planks, extending out 
about four feet and supported by ropes 
from the upper chair. This is my 
‘stage.’ Now for the cap. I pass 
round the chimney two more chains, 
lower down, and when they are tight, 
slip into them a gin pole—a slender 
pole some forty feet long, and nine 
inches in diameter at the bottom, slop- 
ing up to five at the top. This pole 
has two ‘hooks that fit into the links 
of the chains, and when a heavy weight 
is on it the hooks press down and hold 
the pole steady. My block and tackle 
goes at the top of the gin pole, and 
there you are for hoisting down. We 
crowbar the cap out until it swings 
clear, push it out until its end rests 
on the ‘stage,’ and let it carefully 
down. If the weight is very heavy I 
rig up two gin poles, join them at their 
tops by a beam, and fasten my block 
and tackle on the beam, directly over 
the cap. 

“Getting up ladders’ easy,” went on 
the High Climber, “I can run them up 
a chimney 125 feet an hour. You 
start in with spikes and use a string of 
ladders about twenty feet long. You 
lash the ground ladder to the first 
spike, and to another spike near its 
top, always driving the spikes in firmly 
between the bricks. Then climbing to 
that first ladder’s top you drive in 
another spike as high up as possible. 
To this your block and tackle is fast- 
ened, your assistant hauls away from 
below, and the second ladder is pulled 
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up. Set in place, its lower end is lashed 
to the first ladder; and now I go up it, 
though it’s dangerous work, fasten its 
top to the top spike, drive in one more 
spike above, pull up a third ladder, and 
so on, to the top. 

“But you don't need a ladder to get 
to the top of any chimney ever built. 
All chimney scaling needs is a man 
who is not afraid, ‘an all round per- 
ormer,’ as they say in the circus. With 
two pieces of rope and two poles about 
fifteen feet long each, with hooks at 
the end and a man to help me, I can 
climb without difficulty. Each piece 
of rope has a loop on one end and a 
hook at the other, with another hook 
made fast in the middle and another 
bit of rope hanging from it. The first 
of these pieces of rope we put round 
the chimney close to the ground, but 
as high up as we can reach, fastening 
the loop in the hook. Then standing 
on this and buckling the second piece 
of rope round the chimney, we shove 
it up with the two poles. My assist- 
ant, who is on the other side of the 
chimney, jerks down the rope that 
hangs from the middle hook of the up- 
per buckling rope and fastens his 
The weight on 
this rope tightens the rope around the 
chimney. Meantime I have hitched on 
my own bo’sun’s chair to the same cir- 
cle of rope on the other side, and, un- 
doing the lower circle, we pull our- 
selves up to the upper, carrying our 
poles with us, repeating the process 
over again. 

“Remember,” said the little man, 
“that the first part of the trick is to get 
a line up. You must change your 
ways according to circumstances. 
Here’s how I once climbed a 250 foot 
chimney with never a ladder. The 
chimney was working full time at that 
moment, and the draught was a big 
one. I went in through the little door 
at the foot—say, it was hot !—and sent 
up five paper bags filled with gas with 
a string hitched onto them. Gee! how 
the draught did whirl ’em up to the top 
and outside! 

“At the end of the cord there was 
a wire, at the end of a wire cable. It 
was dollars to doughnuts that a few 
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moments after those bags were up» 
they would bust and the cord and 
wire would fall somewhere on the 
outside. That’s exactly what did 
happen. That gave me a line up 
and I could hoist my block and 
tackle easily. 

“Say,” he went on, “I fool peo- 
ple great sometimes. High Clim‘- 
ing takes originality. There wa- 
a stand-pipe in the water works of 
a Pennsylvania town, and its in- 
dicator got out of order. They 
sent for me and asked me what I 
would charge to get a rope up. 
‘Forty dollars,’ I says, as soon as 
I understood the game, ‘and I'll 
do it to-day. All I want from you 
is to lower the water in your 
stand-pipe to ten feet from the 
bottom for a moment when I 4 
give you the word.’ ‘What's 
that for?’ the boss says. ‘Never 
mind,’ says I, ‘just do it. You 
can let it go right back to the 
top again.’ The boss had 
thought that it was going to 
cost them over a hundred, and 
he was so tickled at the idea of 
getting it done for forty that 
he never said another word. ¢ 

“I went and got a life pre- § 
server and a monkey wrench. 
I put the life preserver on, 
and gave the word to lower 
the water. Then, when no 
one was looking, I un- 
screwed the little door near 
the foot of the stand-pipe, 
stepped inside, told my as- 
sistant to screw up the door 
again and tell them to raise 
the water. Say, I floated 
up to the top in that 
pipe as nice as you 
please. I had my 
rope with a hook on 
the end of it with me. 
I fastened it to the 
top and came down 
it hand over hand. 

“When are you 
goin’ to start, young 
feller?’ said the boss 
when I saw him a 
few moments later. 


‘lL see you haven’t begun with 
your rigging yet.’ 

* “*The rope’s up now,’ I says, 
‘I’m through.’ 

““Bless me, how did you do it?’ 
says he. ‘Do you want to know?’ 
says |. ‘Well, don’t tell any one, 
but in this little bag here I have 
a suction machine with leather 
straps. This machine goes 
around, the straps catch on to the 
pipe and pull me up!’ 

“Say, I think that fellow be- 

lieved all I told him. 

“You know I went to Scotland 
several years ago, and while I 
was there I showed those for- 

eign chaps some new things. 
They called me the Yankee Kid, 
and when I struck a job on the 
biggest chimney in Glasgow, 
what do you think was the 
first question they asked me? 
It was, ‘What kind of a kite are 
you going to use?’ Say, those 
fellows had been trying to get 
their lines up by flying kites! 
Three men had already tackled 
that job. One took seven days 
to get his line up, and had 
worked six weeks on the job 
without doing much; another 
fellow had taken five days of 
kite flying; I don’t remember 
about the third, but, at any 
rate, the job was still to be 
done. 

“That chimney, they say, 
is the largest chimney in the 
world. It is certainly a 
whopper, 375 feet high, 

25 feet through and 75 
around at its base, 18 
feet through at 
its top. The job 
was to put iron 
bands around it 
because it was 
cracked. I had 
my iron bands in 
two pieces, and, 
sitting in my 
bo’sun’s chair, 
bolted them to- 
gether on each 
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with a monkey wrench. I ran up lad- 
ders, as I’ve told you, to the top, and 
the very next morning after I’d put 
’em in place the crowd stood around 
and said, ‘Whe—e, where’d he get 
that long ladder?’ I had two blocks 
and tackles rigged up on that chimney, 
and hoisted my iron that way. 

“Accidents? Sure! I’ve fallen 125 
feet. A rope broke on me. And once 
a man I had as assistant tried some 
funny business instead of staying 
where I had told him, and he was 
killed like a shot. But there’s no 
danger in high work if a man doesn’t 
drink or smoke and always keeps his 
head clear. The main trouble I have 
when I’m up high is on keeping my 
mind on what I’m doing. Sometimes 
I get thinking of other things while 
working along, and suddenly I find I 
must pull myself together. ‘See here, 
old man, this won’t do,’ I have to say 
to myself. If a climber drinks or 
smokes, though, some day something 
will happen to him. 

“Here’s a queer accident, though, 
that I did have once. I was working 
on the inside of a high chimney, bolt- 
ing together sections of the lining, 
and I was pretty well near the top. I 
was on a ladder up against one side, 
and the ladder was so fixed that I 
could raise or lower it and myself as 
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I wanted. Somehow I took hold of 
the wrong end of the rope, let the one 
I ought to have held on to go. Quick 
as a shot that ladder and me dropped. 
But the rope it was passing through 
kept it close to the wall, and I could 
hold on. 

“Fifty feet from the bottom it 
stopped for a second, with a crash. 
I had already fallen nearly one hun- 
dred feet. A new and extra inside lin- 
ing began here, which made a kind 
of ledge all round, and the ladder had 
struck on the side of this. It fell 
across the chimney. Being much 
longer than the chimney was wide the 
upper part broke off short. But there 
was enough left for the broken end to 
fall on the ledge made by the top of 
the lining on the other side. It rested 
there, but there wasn’t an inch to 
spare. Though all the three shocks 
I had managed to hold on—just. If 
they had all come in one shock I could 
never have held. But I just managed 
to keep my grip—and the rope. I 
tied this to the ladder as well as I 
could and let myself down. 

“Chimneys, you see, sir, are the 
great things to do after all. Church 
steeples look more dangerous, but 
they’re only one end of the business. 
The getting up a church steeple is 
easy. Here’s howI do it. If the spire 
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is of wood I climb up inside as far as 
I can and bore a hole from inside to 
outside with my brace and bit. I pass 
a string through this, fasten it inside, 
and then it’s simple to pull up my block 
and tackle. If the spire is of stone I 
run up ladders (only short ladders) 
just as I do on a chimney. Or I can 
even climb up to the top without lad- 
ders, putting myself up in my bo’sun’s 
chair, throwing loops in my rope over 
pinnacles, passing it a little further up, 
as far as I can reach, tightening it, 
getting a purchase with my toes and 
fingers. 

“The straightening of the steeple 
that I told you about was done by 
placing iron rods from one side to the 
other. A turn-buckle was put in the 
middle of each, a man stationed at 
each turn-buckle and all the rods 
tightened at the same time. Thus the 
steeple was drawn gradually perpen- 
dicular. 

“Tf you want to know what heat is,” 
finally said the High Climber, “you 
must be at the top of a chimney where 
the furnaces are going at full clip be- 
low. I was pointing up the sides of 
one high chimney in Massachusetts 
one hot summer day. I was up about 
one hundred feet. I had done one, 
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two, three sides, now I pulled myself 
up to shift my hook around to the 
fourth. My bo’sun’s chair swung 
down from this hook, you understand. 

“It was hot enough anywhere on 


_the top, but around the cap on the 


fourth side where the wind was blow- 
ing out the smoke and heat it was 
awful. I dropped my hook down 
and walked around to the cooler side 
to rest a bit. Around the cap I had a 
space of about a foot’s width to walk 
on. Ina moment I went back and put 
my hand on the hook to slide down the 
rope to my chair. Gee! I thought the 
hair would come out my head. My 
shoes frizzed. The hot iron of the 
hook blistered my hands. I could stay 
nowhere near it. 

“Again and again I went back to 
that hook. Each time I was driven 
to the other side. There in the sun 
and the furnace heat pouring up, blow- 
ing this way, the hook got hotter and 
hotter. There was no other way of 
getting down even. I was caught 
there. 

“Finally, in desperation, I took off 
my undershirt and grabbed the hook 
with it. Blistered and burned, I half 
fell into my chair, and managed to let 
myself down.” 


THE MORAL SENSE. 


By ISABEL GORDON. 


jHAT would you have done 

yi under the circum- 
stances?” Fleming asked 
gravely. 

Temple was gazing into 
the wood fire. It crackled merrily. It 
was the only sound in the quiet room 
where five men sat smoking. There 
was noise enough downstairs, how- 
ever—the noise of music, dancing and 
laughter. It came floating up indis- 
tinctly to the cosy smoking room on 
the third floor. The men who lounged 
around the fireplace were discussing 
the moral sense. Fleming had started 


it by telling the news he read in a New 
York paper of Prof. Kotula’s death. 
He was making an ascent in the Ort- 
ler Alps. His brother was with him. 
They had no guide, so they tied them- 
selves together. While trying to cross 
a fissure in a glacier, the professor fell 
in. His brother, whose life was in im- 
minent danger from the strain, had 
two alternatives—falling into the 
yawning crevasse, and thus sacrificing 
two lives, or freeing himself by cut- 
ting the rope. He chose the latter 
course, and his brother, after another 
terrible fall, was drowned in the un- 
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derground torrents. The survivor re- 
turned to his hotel nearly crazed. 
Fleming. had spent last summer in the 
Alps, where the Kotulas had been his 
traveling companions for a_ week. 
“Thoroughly pleasant fellows, too,” he 
added. 

“What would you have done under 
the circumstances?” he asked again. 

Temple had remarked that he pitied 
the survivor, but his action raised 
some nice questions in conduct and 
the moral sense. 

“Honestly, I don’t know,” he ans- 
wered. 

He was puffing his cigar slowly, and 
gazing into the red fire. “I'll confess 
it was a terrible situation.” 

An argument ensued. Temple 
thought the man ought to have sacri- 
ficed his own life in the vain hope of 
saving his brother. The other men 
differed from him. All of them took a 
part in the question except Wakeman. 
He seldom does much talking. 

“Do any of you know Mrs. Jules 
Mackenzie?” he queried suddenly. 

“Does she live on Beacon street?” 
asked Hadson. 

“Yes. Did you ever hear 
story?” 

None of us had. 

“Eighteen years ago a tragedy oc- 
curred in her life, which makes her 
ask the question to-day, that you are 
trying to decide for this poor fellow. 
I was best man at her wedding. Jules 
and I were half-brothers. I did not 
meet his bride till I came to Boston 
that morning, and I had never seen 
such a beautiful young creature in my 
life. Ten years later I came here to 
live, and I was Uncle Tim to half a 
dozen Mackenzies. I grew very fond 
of them. It was a gleasant home for 
an old bachelor. They named the 
youngest boy for me. Somebody let 
him fall, and he was a cripple for life, 
a sad-eved chap, with a pitifully 
misshapen body, but a temper that 
was sunshine itself. His mother loved 
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him better than the whole brood put 
together. She gave up society and 
everything to devote her life to the 
wan, little cripple. When he was 
seven the father died. It almost killed 
her. I believe she just made herself 
live for tiny Tim’s sake. One day, 
when Tim was ten years old, the doc- 
tor’s ordered her to take him to a cool 
climate for the summer. The spring 
had been hot and long, and it had 
weakened the frail body. 

“‘Nova Scotia, he ordered,’ the 
mother told me. “ ‘It will upset our 
plans a good deal. I had promised 
to let Dick go to the Adirondacks with 
college friends, and Louise has a 
friend coming from England to visit 
us. Aunt Kate will keep house. I 
can take Doris with me. She is too 
small to leave here alone.’ 

Ten days later I left them in Nova 
Scotia in a quaint seaport village. It 
was a picturesque place, with a mag- 
nificent sandy beach and high cliffs 
that seemed to wall in the ocean. I 
spent a week there, and before I went 
home Timmy seemed to be picking 
up. He suffered less, and he was 
happy. He wanted to be by the water 
all day long. His mother was hopeful 
and contented. Cheerful notes came 
every week; they would stay there till 
the hot weather in New England was 
past. Tim was actually growing 
stronger.” 

“In July, I was waked one night to 
read an incoherent telegram. It was 
from Mrs. Mackenzie’s maid. Some- 
thing terrible had happened. I was 
wanted immediately. There was a 
train at 4 A. M., that would land me 
in the Nova Scotia village about mid- 
night. I took it, and that night I 
tramped through the quiet, dark 
streets, with the only light in the place 
for a guide. It beamed in the win- 
dows of the hotel, where I had left 
Jules’s family. His wife lay there un- 
conscious. Timmy was gone, nobody 
knew where. 
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“His mother had been found wan- 
dering on the wet beach the morning 
before, knowing nothing of who she 
was or of where she came from. She 
was searching in every pool among 
the rocks for her little boy. Aunt 
Kate followed me, and we cared for 
her in that Nova Scotian hotel for six 
weeks. Her body grew strong, but 
her mind had gone, and when we re- 
turned to Boston, the woman we took 
back to her beautiful house was a list- 
less creature, sometimes smiling like 
a happy child, sometimes weeping as 
if her heart was broken. I tell you 
what it is, I never took a more terri- 
ble journey in my life. We had the 
best advice. The doctors did not give 
her up absolutely. We kept her in her 
own home, and her nurses were her 
loving children. 

“One day I brought a famous spe- 
cialist on brain diseases to see her. He 
put her under a new treatment. At 
the end of several weeks he said, ‘Let 
me take her into her little boy’s 
room.’ 

“We had kept it locked since her re- 
turn. She had not asked to go there. 
She did not know one room from 
another. We opened the door and he 
led her in. It was exactly as Timmy 
had left it. They hung his canary bird 
in the window and set vases of flowers 
about the room, as she had been wont 
to do. His story books were scat- 
tered about. The painted creatures 
from his Noah’s ark were wending 
their way around a table, and his re- 
clining chair stood near the window, 
with a gay Afghan tossed over it. 

“An hour later, I followed the doc- 
tor when he called me into the room. 
Agnes sat by the window, looking out 
on the snowy garden. She was weep- 
ing silently. She put out her hands 
and took one of mine between her 
own. A white, woolly sheep that 
Timmy had often cuddled in his arms 
when he went to sleep, lay upon her 
lap. Her eyes looked into mine with 
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a sorrow for which there were no 
words. She was quite herself again. 

““*Timothy,’ she said, ‘the doctor 
tells me I have been sick for a long 
time and have remembered nothing. 
It must have been a long time. There 
is snow on the ground, and the last 
day I remember was the Fourth of 
July. I sat there by the water, telling 
Timmy how nice it was to be in quiet 
Canada, where they did not celebrate, 
instead of in noisy Boston. What day 
of the month is this?’ she asked. 

“The 26th of February.” 

“Did she remember what had hap- 
pened?” 

It was Temple who spoke. 
asked the question in a quiet tone. 

“Yes, perfectly ;” but it was weeks 
before she told her story. The chil- 
dren behaved wonderfully. The doc- 
tor had impressed upon them the need 
of perfect quiet, and of no questions 
being asked nor any allusion made to 
the past. Little Doris even seemed to 
understand thoroughly, and _ her 
mother took her into an empty place 
in her heart with a wistful, clinging 
affection that was almost pitiful. One 
night we were sitting in Timmy’s 
room; she seemed to want to fairly 
live there. The nurse came to take 
Doris to bed. Before she gave her 
up she covered the child's face and 
hands with kisses. Doris clung to 
her, and good night was said many 
times. Aunt Kate sat knitting by the 
fireside. Mrs. Mackenzie was in the 
window seat. She had raised the cur- 
tain and was gazing out doors. The 
world was bright with moonlight. 

“‘Timothy, there was a moon that 
night!’ she said. ‘You have all been 
very good not to ask me questions. 
I could not have told you sooner. Did 
you ever find Timmy ?” 

“T shook my head. Aunt Kate laid 
down her knitting and knelt by her 
side. She took one thin, white hand 
in her own. Agnes smiled piteously. 
‘I want to tell you about it to-night, 
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and I want you to tell me if I was my 
child’s murderer.’ 

“T could see Aunt Kate shiver. 

““T did not drown Timmy,’ she said 
in a piteous tone; ‘but every hour of 
the day I ask myself, “Could I have 
saved him?” That Fourth of July, 
when we went to the beach, I left 
Doris asleep, and Gretchen by her. 
Timmy was contented nowhere except 
by the ocean. I wheeled him down 
the long, winding road by the cliff. He 
laughed and talked all the way. I 
picked an armful of white daisies, and 
when we got to the beach he tossed 
handfuls of them in the waves and 
‘watched them go floating out and 
come washing in again. We walked 
for miles, till we reached a little cove 
far up the beach. It was sunny there, 
and the sand was as white as snow. 
There were quantities of shells. I 
gathered them till Timmy’s basket 
was filled. The tide seemed to be 
coming in fast. Once I spoke of go- 
ing home. He begged me to stay. I 
had a story book with us. I read for 
about half an hour, and when I looked 
up Timmy was asleep. I tucked him 
in comfortably, put my umbrella over 
him and wheeled him into a shady 
corner beneath the high cliffs. Then 
I went down the beach. I had told 
Gretchen if Doris waken in time be- 
fore tea, they might come down and 
go home with us. I went to see if 
they were in sight. When I rounded 
the corner of the cove I found the 
waves dashing against the cliffs be- 
yond. It was the same at the other 
side. The ocean had shut us in. For 
a moment it frightened me. The 
water was deep—six or eight feet deep 
—and I could not swim. There was 
not a soul on the beach, or a sail out 
at sea. I dreaded, most of all, the 
afternoon air growing chill and hurt- 
ing Timmy. I took my jacket off and 
stole back to tuck it about him. He 
was sleeping soundly. I went to the 
end of the cliff to watch for some one 
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on the beach beyond. We might get 
home in a boat. Presently the waves 
drove me up the cove. I tried to call. 
It was no use. The cliffs go up 
against the sky, you know, like the 
walls of a church. Nobody could have 
heard a voice from below amid the 
splash of the waves. All I could hope 
for was a passing boat. I took off my 
white scarf to wave it, if a sail passed. 
I sat down by Timmy’s carriage. He 
was sleeping soundly. He had had 
a bad, painful night, and he slept for 
hours. 

“When he waked the sun was go- 
ing down. The waves were washing 
up the flat beach of the cove. Timmy 
thought it very funny; exactly like an 
adventure in a story book. I laughed 
with him, but I was terribly uneasy. 
It was half-past seven, and I knew 
Gretchen would be searching every- 
where for us. She would not readily 
come in this direction. We had never 
strayed up the coast before. We must 
have been two miles from the places 
we were in the habit of going. At 
last it ceased to be funny to Timmy. 
He was cold and hungry, and the ter- 
rible pain was beginning. I soothed 
him; I sang to him; I told him stories. 
He begged me to take him on my lap. 
I wrapped everything I could find 
about him and lifted him to my knee. 
I sat on a hummock of seaweed at 
the foot of the cliff. I was in agony. 
The waves were breaking only six feet 
away from us, and it was dark. The 
moon was rising. 

“* “Mother,” he whispered, 
won't be drowned, will we?” 

“*T laughed his fears away, and told 
him of how the tide came to a certain 
point, then went back and back, to 
creep slowly up the shore at the other 
side of the ocean. ‘See, it is going 
back now,” I said, “and we will walk 
home in the beautiful moonlight. You 
have always wanted to go for a walk 
in the moonlight, and mother would 
never allow you to before.” 


“we 


THE MORAL SENSE. 


“*There came a long, loud swish of 
a breaking wave. It dashed about my 
feet and carried Timmy’s carriage out 
to sea. I laid him gently on the hum- 
mock, tucked up my skirts and waded 
in after it. I pulled it up and set it 
fast against the cliff. I must not let 
that go. I could never carry him all 
these two miles. The water was at 
the foot of the hummock. There was 
only one place of refuge on the whole 
face of the cliff. It was a ledge not 
as wide as this window seat, and 
higher up than the second story of a 
house. It was covered with grass, 
and a narrow beaten path led up to it, 
as if sheep had climbed up and down 
there. I ran up. It was the merest 
foothold. I had to cling to the rocks 
all the way. I returned and caught 
Timmy in my arms. Another wave, 
and it would wash over him. The car- 
riage was floating about. I could not 
save it. If a boat came we would 
not need it. I do not know how I 
reached that ledge. I swayed, and it 
seemed to me I nearly fell half a dozen 
times. I had kilted up my skirts to 
keep me from tripping. I grasped the 
rock and bunches of grass with one 
hand. In the other arm I held Timmy. 
Both his arms were clasped about my 
neck, and his dear, brown eyes were 
looking up into mine. He only spoke 
once during the journey up the face 
of the cliff. 

“*“My brave, beautiful mamma,” 
he said, “don’t cry.” 

““T was crying tears of despair and 
terror. ‘Timothy,’ she cried, stretch- 
ing her hand out to grasp mine, “I 
did not think of myself once, remem- 
ber; I was thinking of no one but 
Timmy and the rest of the children.” ’ 

““T know it,’ I said. 

“We reached the ledge. I laid 
Timmy down. I was terribly dizzy, 
and I had the most awful longing to 
leap into the water. The waves were 
beating now against the foot of the 
cliff. The moon was far up in the sky, 
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and it made a wide path across the 
water. 

“««Straight into heaven,” said 
Timmy, as he pointed to it. “Straight 
to papa.” 

“*The child seemed to have no fears. 
He asked me all sorts of questions 
about his father. He kissed me and 
patted my wet cheeks. He talked of 
the rest of the children, of Uncle Tim, 
of the lovely day we had had, of how 
we loved each other, and all the time 
these awful waves were creeping 
higher and higher up the face of the 
cliff. Their spray was breaking over 
us, and we were both wet. I strug- 
gled to.my feet with Timmy in my 
arms. My body was perfectly numb; 
the only thing I could feel was the 
clasp of those little arms. Timmy laid 
his cheek against mine. The waves 
were washing about my feet. I hid 
his face in my breast. I did not want 
him to see that all hope was gone. 
The waves were at my knees, and far 
away in the path of the moonlight I 
could see the shimmer of a white sail. 

“Timmy was stroking my hand, 
when I was dashed along the face of 
the cliff; a wave was making a play- 
thing of us. I was drowning, and the 
rush of the water was in my ears. My 
little boy was torn from my arms. I 
was whispering, “Good-bye, darling; 
we will be with papa in a. minute.” 
Then I knew nothing more until I 
found myself kneeling on the ledge, 
with my gown caught on a sharp notch 
of rock. I struggled to my feet. The 
water was blinding me so I could not 
search for Timmy. The waves went 
rolling out. I stood up. The water 
was at my waist. I was alive and 
alone. Far out I saw another wave 
curling over. On the crest of it was 
Timmy. I could see the whiteness of 
his collar and his yellow hair. I waited 
breathlessly. It would bring him to 
me. It did, almost to my very hands; 
then it carried him away. Just then, 
Timothy—I knew everything, saw 
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everything, and thought of every- 
thing. The wave brought Timmy 
to me again. I could look down into 
his white face. He was smiling and 
very quiet. His eyes were shut. I 
held tightly to the long, tough grasses 
on the rock, and leaned forward. I 
could save him this time. The wave 
broke over me, but I was grasping 
something. It was my empty coat. I 
flung it far away, out into the water. 
Then I knew I could not save him, and 
I stood for hours, it seemed to me, 
looking out on the moonlit sea. 
“*Timothy, I can never tell you of 
those hours. I wanted so terribly to 
go to Jules and my little boy. One 
step off that slippery ledge into the 
dark water beneath and all would have 
been quiet and happiness. I love my 
children, but none of them can ever 
be to me what Timmy was. I saw him 
once again in the moonlight; then he 
went away; but washing all around 
me were the white daisies we had 
gathered on the cliffs. It seemed as if 
in a picture, to see you all here at 
home; Dick coming with a confession 
of his wild college pranks to mother; 
Louise growing tall and pretty and in 
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need of her mother more than ever in 
her life; Rob and Jack constantly in 
schoolboy scrapes, and baby Doris, 
with her merry voice, calling “Moth- 
er.” I knew they all needed me, so I 
turned my face to the grass-green cliff 
and waited. If fate meant to save me, 
I would do nothing to hinder it. My 
mind seemed to grow as numb as my 
body. I remember no more, except 
that when I turned to look out to sea 
the tide had gone down and the dawn 
was making the moon grow white and 
thin. Then I think I crept down the 
rocky path. It was wet and slippery, 
and I fell once. It did not seem to 
hurt me. After that I walked miles 
and miles among the rocks. I was 
looking in every pool and among 
every tangle of seaweed for Timmy. 
But I did not find him.’ ” 

There was a long silence. Temple 
was knocking the dead ashes off his 
cigar; the fire had gone out of it. He 
tossed it hastily into the red coals. 

“And the question,” said Wakeman, 
slowly, “which that poor woman still 
asks herself, to-day, is the one in 
moral sense that you have been dis- 
cussing.” 


DUNCAN. 


By RICHARD KIRK. 


Duncan comes this way no more; 
Never knocks upon the door, 
Enters in to sup with us, 

Laugh and shout a song. 


Here is bread upon the board, 
And the larder is well stored; 
Here is good tobacco, and 
Wine both red and strong. 


Duncan was a wanderer; 
Loved to hear the wind astir, 
And the gossip of the trees, 
And the song of rain. 


Though the door swing open wide, 
Will he never step inside? 

Nor the bread and wine entice 
Him to come again? 


‘‘ Wandering on the beach... knowing nothing of who she was or where she came from.” 


TOLSTOI ON AMERICA 


AA frank criticism by Count Tolstot of America and England 
recorded by the Rev. Peter MacQueen. * o * 


T the plain lit- 

tle station of 
Tula on the 
Siberian rail- 
way I left 
the train 
and drove 
througha 
fresh green 
country for 
ten miles to 
the hamlet of 
Yasnaia Pol- 
iana, where 
lives the fa- 
mous old philosopher, Tolstoi. He 
and his family had left their city house 
in Moscow a week or two before to 
spend the summer on their family 
estate, as they always do. 

Entering between two white pillars, 
a fair domain of woods and fields, I 
soon discerned peeping from out the 
rich foliage of a Russian summer a 
long, low, white house. ~ On the ver- 
anda of the house, which for its ap- 
pearance might well have been in Am- 
erica, there was a company of ladies 
and gentlemen seated around a table, 
on which stood various dishes and a 
steaming samovar. One of the ladies 
arose with much grace to greet me. 
She was the daughter of Tolstoi, Mos- 
cha, the princess Obolensky—a highly 
cultivated person and amanuensis to 
her father. 

She spoke good English and ushered 
me into a suite of two plain rooms, 
where Tolstoi does his work. One 
of the windows was open, and I could 
hear the larks singing above the 
meadows, and inhale the sweet per- 
fume of the lilacs that blossomed in the 
garden. The room I was in was uncar- 
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peted. In the center stood a little wal- 
nut table on which stood a lamp; the 
walls were lined with bookcases, in 
which were volumes in many lan- 
guages, conspicuously the writings of 
Henry George and “In Darkest Eng- 
land,” by General Booth. A servant 
immediately served me coffee, and the 
princess went to announce a visitor to 
her father. She soon returned. 

“My father is writing,” she said, 
“and will come down to see you soon. 
My mother would like to meet you,” 
she continued, and led the way back 
out to the verandah. Seated among a 
group of young people was the Count- 
ess Tolstoi, an aristocratic, noble-leok- 
ing woman, apparently not over forty, 
though she told me later that she was 
nearly sixty. My reception by Count- 
ess Tolstoi was cordial, simple, sincere. 
Her sons Lyof and Michael, with their 
wives, were introduced, and also the 
Prince Obolensky and the youngest 
child, a bright, vivacious girl of seven- 
teen. ‘They all spoke English except 
the prince, who is just beginning to 
learn it. For an hour or two I was 
pleasantly entertained, and afterwards 
rambled about till lunch time with the 
two sons. 

When we returned from the woods, 
I saw on the verandah a venerable and 
kindly-looking man of fine stature and 
proportions, dressed like a peasant, but 
carrying the true dignity of a noble. 
Blue eyes set under strong brows, 
white flowing beard of a patriarch, 
browned by the sun, yet showing his 
seventy-three vears, a face that once 
seen is burned into your memory for 
ever—such is Count Lyof Tolstoi—the 
gentleman and the peasant, the aristo- 
crat and the man of the people. 


TOLSTOI ON AMERICA. 


He greeted me warmly, almost 
gladly. “It is good to see you from 
so far away as America, and I am glad 
you are a clergyman,” were his first 
words. I asked him if he saw much of 
the clergy these days, and he said he 
had just received a strong, manly letter 
from a Catholic priest in Paris. When 
we were seated I showed him a volume 
of Ingersoll with some passages I had 
marked, which seemed to me some- 
thing like Tolstoi’s recent words on the 
mummeries of religion. He read them 
attentively. “Clever,” he said, “but not 
deep enough. He has irony, but does 
not go to the root. Here is no con- 
struction. This is destruction, and 
there is a frivolity not justified. When 
he denies a beginning of the visible 
world I agree with him, but when he 
denies God I cannot.” 

“But don’t you still teach creeds in 
America?” he asked me. I said we did 
not allow creeds to be taught in public 
schools. He asked me to explain the 
public schools of America, which I did. 
“Oh, that is grand,” he cried, “knowl- 
edge, true science for every child.” 
Still, he said he was under the impres- 
sion we taught creeds. “Now the Con- 
gregational, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, as well as the Catholic; 
they must teach the church 
beliefs somewhere.” I said 
that in the parochial Cath- 
olic schools I understood 
there was a certain amount 
of the creed taught. “But 
in your homes, your moth- 
ers, your teachers, some- 
body, somewhere teaches a 
great deal of church belief.” 
I replied that some parts of 
the Bible, like the Sermon 
on the Mount and _ the 
Lord’s Prayer, were read in 
our schools. 

“That is good. How 
about the parents? Do they 
teach dogma to the infant?” 
I had to tell the truth, that 
some of our mothers teach 
dogmas, but nearly all let 
the young brain of child- 
hood form itself according 
to reason, and teach the 
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child by example rather than precept. 

“No creed should be taught a child,” 
exclaimed the philosopher. When I 
said that some parents are so afraid to 
wrong the child’s intellectual freedom 
that they do not teach the child any re- 
ligion at all, just hoping it will grow up 
and be converted, he said: “Ah, that is 
fatal; religion, God, morality, the di- 
vine, sublime. It wrongs the child for 
a parent to withhold strong, definite 
teachings there. But religious and 
moral teaching should be all proved, all 
true, all scientific, all fact.” 

“What is the outlook in Russia?” I 
asked. He reflected. “A change must 
come here. When it comes it will be 
very thorough. The Sclav is the most 
radical of all the races. He will not do 
anything by halves. Russia is young, 
strong, fresh. There is plenty of land 
here. We could marage the single tax 
better than you could in America.” 
When I asked him if he did not think 
the Greek Church, even though guilty of 
mummery, yet does the peasant good 
by recalling to him the fact that there 
is a sky above the dead level of his toil, 
Tolstoi answered positively: “No! 


Falsehood never does any good. The: 
peasant is not a fool, either. He has a 
dim feeling that he would rather know 
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the truth. No system will ever stand 
that has any falsehood in it. If I keep 
strong I want to finish a book on the 
decay of religion in every faith. Next 
to Jesus, Lao Tse has been most mis- 
represented. He was a_ wonderful 
prophet. Just now all faiths are juice- 
less. They have lost their prime vi- 
tality.” 

Speaking of Lao Tse called up the 
Chinese question. On that Tolstoj 


said: “Everything the Americans did in 
China was wise and considerate and 
Aguinaldo has been mis- 


beneficent. 
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all South Africa. “I am glad to hear 
you say that,” he said. “A brilliant 
Englishman has just written me the 
same opinion. I have no data to base 
a judgment upon, but I have an in- 
stinctive feeling that England has 
reached the zenith, and is on the down- 
ward way. She will last a long time, 
but she is past her height. After pro- 
ducing Thomas Carlyle and John Rus- 
kin it seems inexplicable that the great 
English nation in the vanguard of lib- 
erty, a beacon to all the world for free- 
dom, should idolize such men as Cham- 
berlain and _ Rhodes. 
That is the sad, bad side. 
It is war madness among 
the common people. 
That has no cure. It il- 
lustrates the Roman 
proverb: ‘Whom Jupiter 
would destroy he first 
makes mad.’” 

“What about your own 
people in America?” 
asked the Sclavic philos- 
opher. I said our army 
was very small, having 
had actually only 17,000 
men when we began the 
war with Spain. 

“But it is much larger 
now, is it not? It seems 
to me it grew very 
quickly. Only a short 
time ago I read it was 
less than 50,000, now it 
is 100,000 or more.” I 


Beginning at left, 1 Lyof Tolstoi,2 Countess Tolstoi, 3 Panna told him 100,000 was the 


Sergius, 4 Sergius Tolstot, 5 Princess Obolinsky, Tolstot’s 


daughter and amanuensts. 


represented to the Americans, but in 
China their policy was above reproach. 
I must agree with Mr. Crosby, of New 
York, that the capture of Aguinaldo 
was treacherous. But the war fever in 
America was not so deep as in Eng- 
land. A deeply-educated Russian doc- 
tor has apparently proved to me that 
England’: theory in the Transvaal was 
right. It is hard to judge. I sympa- 
thize with the Boers because they are 
weak, and are fighting for their 
homes. What do you think will be the 
end in South Africa ?” 

I said I thought England would lose 


maximum; that the min- 
imum was much less. 
“But you build great battleships—the 
best in any nation.” I agreed to 
this. “It is a pity you think you 
need any battleships. After the 
Pleiad of writers America produced in 
the Civil war you can now only show 
as your most brilliant brain, Carnegie, 
the millionaire. (He pronounced the 
word Carneji.)} You had Thoreau, 
Ballou, Emerson, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier and Walt Whitman. It was your 
Homeric age. Then rose the Achilles 
among statesmen, Abraham Lincoln. 
All these were a giant constellation. 
Your war fever is over, but gold has 


Tolstot, the peasant, after the portrait by T. Répin, 
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you now. Your great men are your 
millionaires.” 

I ufged that the press was very 
strong with us. “Nay, there I differ 
from you. The press in every country 
is held by gold. It is not reliable in 
any country. Henry George ought to 
have made a far greater impression 
than he did; Thoreau also.” 

I thought I would see at this point 
how Tolstoi looked upon my own fa- 
vorite, Tennyson. “You have not 
spoken of Tennyson,” I ventured. 
“There was in ‘In Memoriam’ a great 
lift to the world.” 

“T most emphatically differ with you 
on that,” he said. ‘Tennyson broke 
away a little bit from conventional or- 
thodoxy, but he was always too hesi- 
tating, never thorough, never natural 
like the Pleiad of American writers. A 
Sclav would never have written ‘In 
Memoriam.’”” As to the poets he 
placed Whitman and Longfellow above 
Tennyson, Carlyle and Ruskin ranked 
Emerson. Of the last he said: “Em- 
erson is fantastic, not always easy to 
understand, but always worth studying 
in order to understand.” 

On his recent excommunication the 
Count was quite frank. I remarked 
that I supposed it was an annoying 
thing. “On the contrary, it was very 
satisfactory. Tor so long I have been 
out of harmony with almost every- 
thing in the Church’s teaching that it 
makes things clear, and to those who 
hesitate mentally it gives a definite oc- 
casion to decide them one way or an- 
other. I ought to have been tried by a 
court according to the Rubric of the 
Church, but it would have come to the 
same thing in the end.” 

At eventide we all sat together on 
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the verandah. The Countess had or- 
dered us an excellent dinner, and the 
young people and the old sat ‘round 
the hospitable table while the sun set 
and the beautiful romantic Russian 
twilight came on. The nightingales 
from the thickets were our band of 
music. As I rose to go I said to 
Tolstoi: ‘‘Sir, in no country have you 
more readers and friends than in 
America. They would like to see you 
there. I suppose you do not feel 
much like so long a journey.” The 
old man smiled, and he was evidently 
pleased. 

“T like the Americans,” he said; “so 
reasonable, so sane, so easy to get 
alorg wit! But I have not traveled as 
you have. Ab you have seen men and 
countries, but your head is that of a 
man beginning to be old, while your 
movement is that of a boy. It is inter- 
esting to talk of all these countries.” 

“Did you ever visit Australia?” he 
asked. “There is a grand country, but 
how sad that Australia and Canada 
joined in the war madness, and now 
Australia is bowing and making ado 
over royalty! The Australians, how- 
ever, are democratic. It will be a great 
country, full of grand people. 

“Good bye, and my remembrances to 
Mr. Crosby. It has been good to see 
you, you have traveled so much and 
widened your mind for an orthodox 
clergyman.” 

And I went away over the land as 
the sweet dew fell The feeling I had 


was that if you walk and talk with 
noble men you feel as though you had 
been in a great cathedral, and that the 
truest worship is to bow before the 
presence of what is divinely great in a 
great and divine man. 
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BENDETTI OF THE BEND. 


IS face was the color of old tallow, 
but the lips were drawn, the lines 
on cheeks and chin pinched and 

hard. His eyes, big and black, were deep 
set behind high cheekbones under a fore- 
head broad and projecting. It was the 
face of a child on which hunger, hardship 
and exposure had set the imprint of age 
forty vears too soon. His garments were 
things of patches and shreds, combinations 
of countless materials, but dirt, the silent 
power that levels classes in the slums, had 
blended the many colors into one harmoni- 
ous grime of tle gutter. 

He had been about the park some time, 
shining shoes at half price and szlling a few 
cast-away extras, before he ventured up the 
marble steps of the City Hall and through 
the iron gates into the corridor. Once in- 
side, his first stop was the reporters’ room, 
an eddy in the drift, catching much of the 
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flotsam of life, literature 


and politics. The boy 
was drifting. 
“Shine; fi’ cen’!” 


So he introduced him- 
self to the room, and 
the voice, soft and low, 
without the whine of 
crushed spirit or beg- 
ging poverty, called to the 
music in our souls, and we 
looked up, or down, at the 
thing that seemed a plaster 
cast of flesh and blood in a 
bundle of rags. We looked so long in- 
to the big, black eyes, that sparkled 
much, but opened no window to brain or 
soul, that he spoke again. 

“Shine; fi’ cen’!” 

This was merely a statement of a business 
proposition. There was no rising inflection 
at the end to make it sound a plea for half 
charity. If we wanted shines, they were to 
be had for five cents. If we did not want 
them, that ended the matter. We all wanted 
shines, and that was how we came to know 
Bendetti of the Bend. 

His story, told to us by degrees, in bad 
Italian and broken English, was as com- 
monplace as the brushes in his kit. No 
sentiment, no romance, only poverty, hard 
work and poor food. His father, dead some 
years, left a large family in a little vill: ge 
far away in Italy. The oldest boy was in 
the army, three sisters married and_ in 
America. A brother-in-law, living in Mul- 
berry Bend, had advanced steerage passage 
for Bendetti and a brother, a year older. 
They were to work for him to pay it back, 
live with him the while and turn in $4 every 
Saturday night, to be obtained in any way— 
methods mattered little in the Bend. 
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“What does he do, your brother-in-law, 
if you fail to give him the $4 at the end of 
the week?” we asked the boy after he had 
been with us a week and was known all 
over the City Hall as “the Count.” 

For a second the black eyes flashed and 
his fingers twitched as if they were grasp- 
ing the handle of a stiletto. 

“To me no madder, but me brudda, he 
sicka all time. Beata so, stick, drive out; 
sleepa street! Brudda geta so cold; wanta 
go home mudda (mother), over It’ly! Go 
some day; me senda! Shine, fi’ cen’.” 

A prospective customer had come in, and 
the broken story of cruelty and hardship 
ended there and was not resumed. The 
Count developed with surprising rapidity. 
We gave him a suit of new clothes, and he 
repaid us by taking a bath. He learned 
English faster than it is taught in special 
schools, and in a short time we made him 
assistant messenger at a fixed salary, paid 
weekly. This necessitated another dona- 
tion of new clothes, but the Count took a 
second bath, bought a nail brush and learned 
how to find addresses in the directory and 
words in the dictionary. Conway, who had 
taught school in Ireland, took an interest 
in the lad, and in six months had him read- 
ing and writing English and speaking a 
vastly enlarged vocabulary. The Count was 
now earning $8 a week, eating plenty of sub- 
stantial food and saving money out of his 
surplus income, which he carefully concealed 
from the brother-in-law. We gathered in 
scraps that there were no more beatings 
for the sick brother, but he was getting 
weaker, and the longing for home and 
mother, over the sea, sometimes set him 
crying in the night. In the spring the 
Count brought the sick brother into the 
park, where he kept to the sun-warmed 
spots and helped a little to get his $4 a week, 
shining at half-price and doing errands. 

The earnings of the Count increased 
steadily, and he extended his personal ac- 
quaintance into every room in the City 
Hall. He and Casey, the alderman of his 
ward, became good friends because the al- 
derman was cultivating the fast-growing 
Italian vote in and around the Bend. No 
chance to earn money escaped his big, black 
eyes, that seemed to see everything going 
on. He got permission to take out all waste 
paper, formerly thrown away, and the broth- 
er-in-law sold it to the dealers, gaining 
thereby several dollars each month and a 
better opinion of the Count as an invest- 
ment, at steerage rates. 

Between errands Bendetti studied poli- 
tics, because the novice, the stranger and 
the boy may see daily at the City Hall signs 
that tell of money in the business. He acted 
as interpreter at the marriage bureau and 
for the license clerk, earning therehy small 
fees. some tips and much knowledge to be 
utilized in practical ways. The meetings of 
the aldermen interested him much, and 
when he found his countrymen from the 
Bend hanging about the corridors of the 
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Hall and paying bribe money to thieving 
politicians of low degree for permits they 
should have had for the legal fee. his black 
eyes opened very wide, and he did some 
thinking, investigating and planning with- 
out consulting those of us who had taken an 
interest in his material welfare. One day 
Casey, the alderman, spoke to us about 
our rae meaning the Count. Bendetti had 
asked him for a stand permit for the sick 
brother, to be granted without paying any- 
thing to the revenues for the ward club. We 
indorsed the application—glad to help the 
boy in a kindly deed and pleased that he was 
growing in self-reliance, and hesitated to 
ask us for further favors. When we told 
him that we would gladly help him in any 
matter of permits to save money for his 
relatives, the big, black eyes spoke his 
thanks, then grew moist as the lids closed 
over a rising gleam of new intelligence. 
Bendetti had ceased to drift. He was now 
working with an end in view, and his rest- 
less, nervous energy gained force faster 
than he had learned English or the game of 
politics. 

The transition of Bendetti from a boy. 
scorning no menial service, to an ambitious 
politician of small degree, was so sudden 
that only the outward signs told us the 
change had come. A red necktie, support- 
ing an imitation pearl, and a Fedora hat 
were the outward signs. He was still in 
our employ, drawing increased pay, still 
the trusted messenger of the various city 
officers located in the building, but his 
leisure hours were spent in the company of 
those unclassified persons who prosper in 
the business of politics without visible 
means of support. At the sessions of the 
aldermen and the meetings of certain com- 
mittees of the board the Count was much 
in evidence, and when he placed upon our 
desks one day tickets, nrinted in English 
and Italian, to a social session of the Dan 
Casey Association, of Mulberry Bend, we 
knew that he had learned the game of poli- 


_tics and was playing a strong hand. Our 


knowledge was further confirmed by a con- 
versation in the corridor between Casey, 
the alderman, and one of his workers from 
the ward, overheard by some of us quite by 
accident. The worker was brisk and busi- 
nesslike in manner and speech. 
“See here, Casey,” was his greeting. 
The alderman stood still. knowing by the 
tone that there was a complaint coming. 
“Do youse know,” the worker went on, 
“that Eyetalian kid is sellin’ permits to 
every Dago in de Bend?” : 
“That’s all right, Jack, he ain’t makin’ a 
cent out of it. That’s on the level. I’m 
doin’ it for the reporters here. They've 
taken up the kid and he works for ’em. Got 
to keep in with the newspaper gang.” __ 
This was so typical of the game of.City 
Hall politics that no one of us who heard 
deemed the statement worthy of contradic- 
tion or notice. The worker was mollified, 
not satisfied. 
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“Well, I tell youse now, Casey,” he re- 
plied, “that goes this time, but if there’s 
any stuff in the game, he got’s to divvy.” 

If political or business relat:ons between 
the alderman and Pendetti existed they did 
not concern us, so we asked no questions 
and received no misinformation; but we 
took notice that at every session of the board 
there was a batch of stand permit. for the 
Bend. The boy remained faithful and at- 
tentive to the work for which we employed 
him, therefore we let matters 
drift. A month later came 
the revelation of the develop- 
ment of Bendetti in the way 
of politics and the methods 
of New York. 

One morning the scrub- 
women of the City Hall, 
six of them, waited 
upon us in a body—it 
was their way when 
they had a grievance. 
Innocent, trustful 
creatures, believ- 
ing it the busi- 
ness of newspa- 
pers to right all 
human wrongs. 
This time they 
appeared for a 
mutual friend, not 
for themselves, 
and with a firm 
conviction that 
we, individually 
and collective- 
ly, were in a@ 
measure re- 
sponsible for a 
crime. Their 
chatter, deliv- 
ered with much 
emphasis and 
many gestures, 


reduced to co- Close at his heels a stalwart Irish woman. 


herent state- 
ment, was that Mrs. Brady, a dear old 
Irish woman, had for a generation kept a 
little “stand” at Broome and Mulberry 
streets. She had held out against the 
steady encroachment of the Italians mov- 
ing up from the Bend, Lut the day be- 
fore a man had come with a_ permit 
from the aldermen to occupy her corner. 
Indignation meetings and _ investigations 
had been held over-night and the discovery 
made that the permit had been issued on 
motion of Aldermen Casey, and had been 
sold to the present holder by Bendetti, our 
boy. Mrs. Brady was quite prostrated by 
the blow, said those who care tc plead her 
case, so ill, in fact, they doubted if she could 
ever again Icave her bed; but if she had to 
go, she wanted to die by her “stand”; she 
could not go in peace with a “dago” where 
she had done business for twenty years. 
Promises of speedy and effective influence 
and action in the interests of the poor wo- 
man offered a short way out of the situation, 


and we took it. Chattering their thanks 
and muttering maledictions on all Italians, 
the women moved towards the door of the 
room. Above the clatter of their voices 
there came from the big corridor a volume 
of sound new to the building. It was made 
by the voice of a woman, from whose lips 
words were flying at a rate that ‘orbade 
pause or interruption. The words, such as 
we could distinguish, were a strange mix- 
ture of Irish brogue, Bowery dialect and 
condensed profanity. 

“Sure an’ it’s Mrs. Brady, 
the poor soul!” we heard one 
of the scrubwomen say as we 
all rushed out into the cor- 
ridor. 

We saw Bendetti, his arms 
4 full of the morning papers for 
> our files, dodging from stone 
* pillar to iron steam register, 

chattering, begging and pro- 

testing in English and Italian, 
and close at his heels a stal- 

wart Irish woman, past mid- 
dle age, who was strik- 
ing at him with a half- 
closed umbrella. 

“T’ve got yees now, ye 
dirty spalpeen of a da- 
go,” the woman shouted as 
she drove the Count back 
against one of the big iron 
gates that had not yet been 
unlocked by the janitor. 

“Ye'd sell the bread out 
of the mouth of an honest 
woman, would yees, ye thievin’ 
Eyetalian? An’ to think the 
alderman let vees do it, me 
knowin’ Dan Casey since he 
was knee-high to a nanny 
goat.” 

Bendetti ducked a right swing 
of the umbrella and dropped 
his papers. A quick leap be- 
hind a steam register saved 
him from a straight jab with the rod, and 
from an inner pocket he brought forth a 
paper that bore the big red seal of the city. 

“There’s the permit; taka, taka an’ go 
way! No getta no more, not sella!” shouted 
the Count, throwing the paper on the floor 
and side stepping out of reach of another 
vicious swing of the umbrella. Bendetti, 
when excited, always lapsed back into the 
broken English of the Bend. 

Mrs. Brady secured the paper, and a 
glance convinced her that it was a permit 
for her “stand.” With a few parting vocal 
shots at the trembling Bendetti, she mar- 
shaled the scrubwomen around her and led 
a triumphal procession up Centre street to 
Broome, the official document and the um- 
brella serving as a standard and guidon of 
the line. 

We held a meeting at once, an informal 
trial of the Count on a charge of getting us 
into trouble through playing politics and 
getting caught at the game. His usual quiet 
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confidence had returned to him when he saw 
Mrs. Brady disappear beyond the brown- 
stone Court House, and on trial he was very 
meek, very polite and ready with a strong 
defense. If there was light and shadow, 
love and cupidity, mingling and struggling 
in his mind and heart, and casting confused 
gleams from the big, black eyes, the long 
soft lashes hid the shadows; we saw only 
the light and the love. 

“My sick brother; it was for him.” No 
broken English now; he was on trial. “That 
corner so warm, the sun shine there ’most 
all day. The houses so old, ’most like Italy. 
Brother say it seems ’most like home, only 
he can’t see mother from there.” 

That was the defense of Bendetti. The 
verdict was instant acquittal. Some of the 
jury went out into the corridor to wipe a 
mist from their glasses, but we knew how. 
they would vote, and none of us was so 
methodical as to check off the number of 
stand permits already out in the name of 
the dying brother. 

Alderman Casey was in the country, but 
was coming in for the meeting of the board 
on the following Tuesday, and for several 
days the Count was busy with his political 
affairs before and after our working hours. 
He held many whispered conversations in 
the corridor with Italians, whose faces 
were new to us, but he continued prompt 
and reliable with the work for which we em- 
ployed him. Tuesday, “board day” with 
the aldermen, Bendetti did not report for 
duty and sent no message explaining his ab- 
sence. Casey, when his ward was called, 
had no resolutions to offer, which meant 
no new stands in the Bend that week. 
Wednesday morning, Steve, our chief mes- 
senger, came in early with the news that 
Bendetti “had sold permits to every dago 
in the Bend, got his money in advance and 
skipped.” 

There was little comment, but some of 
us wondered what would become of the sick 
brother. Long before the public offices 
were opened a score of jabbering Italians 
were gathered in the corridor, waiting for 
Bendetti. To get them away we brought 
over a court interpreter to explain the sit- 
uation and suggest that they search for 
their political agent at the steamship piers 
or in the Bend. I knew there was a vessel 
due to sail that dav for Genoa, and a spasm 
of curiosity caused me to go to the pier. 
At the street end I found three-score angry 
Italians who had been driven out of the 
passageways by the police. It was the sail- 
ing hour for the ship, and the big bow haw- 
ser was already loose as I made my way 
down to the second cabin and _ steerage 
gangways. The last call ashore had been 
sounded, and four brawny longshoremen 
stood by the gangplanks, when a closed and 
curtained carriage came rattling down the 
pier and stopped opposite the second cabin. 
The door of the vehicle was opened from 
the inside and two small, heavily cloaked 
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and muffled figures stepped out. One of 
them carried the limited baggage of the 
two, while the ocher walked with weak and 
hesitating steps. 

The belated voyagers cleared the gang- 
way just as the big bow and stern hawsers 
dropped into the water, and the turning 
tugs began to puff and strain at the iron 
sides of the ship. I went out to the river 
end of the pier, and as the vessel slowly 
swung around to point down stream a thin. 
pale face appeared at a second cabin port- 
hole. A moment later I saw the adjoining 
port shutter opened slowly. In the semi- 
darkness beyond I saw a flaming red neck- 
tie, in imitation pearl and a Fedora hat. 
Then the face of Bendetti filled the opening. 
He had seen me first, and when he caught 
my eye he thrust out a hand and pointed to 
the pale face at the next porthole. 

“Me sicka brudda! Takin’ ’im home to 
mother.” 

A cloud of smoke and steam from one of 
the pushing tugs rolled up the side of the 
ship, now well out from the dock, and I saw 
no more of Bendetti of the Bend. 

Water L. HAwLey. 


ae Ft SF 
THE CARD SYSTEM. 


HE conversation was begun by the 

meek-looking gentleman. I was un- 

der the impression that I took the in- 
itiative myself, but have since changed my 
mind. Some people have the knack of 
wringing apologies from the man whose toes 
they have ruthlessly trodden upon, or 
thanks from the generous soul whose books 
they borrow. Perhaps. it’s hypnotism. The 
meek-looking gentleman may have been a 
hypnotist for all I know. Anyway, we two, 
strangers in a strange hotel, waxed quite 
communicative, exchanged views on a vari- 
ety of themes, and were still deep in the 
confab when a young man of twenty-five or 
thereabouts étrolled in, took the chair next 
to Mr. Dutterfield—I think the name was— 
and began expectorating profusely on the 
floor. The reader will pardon me mention- 
ing this incident for thereon hinge the cir- 
cumstances to be presently narrated. 

As I do not possess the compound quality 
of courage and candor in that degree neces- 
sary to reprove ill-mannered people, I pre- 
pared to move quietly to another seat, and 
was about to suggest the change to my 
companion. He forestalled me. however, by 
clutching for his pocketbook, selecting a 
card therefrom, which he hurriedly scanned, 
and handing it to the uncouth youth. The 
latter displayed no small astonishment on 
reading the card, and promptly withdrew to 
the bar. All of which transpired in a very 
few minutes. : 

“Excuse my curiosity,” said I, “but what 
sort of miracle is this? Does he find you to 
be the senior member of the firm he works 
for?” 

“Oh, no; it’s my card system—saves me 
much annoyance—helps to make life worth 
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living, I often say. This is the card I 
handed the disgusting fellow.” And he gave 
me a bit of cardboard bearing the following 
inscription:— 


The practice of spitting on the floor 
is filthy, unsanitary and insulting to all 


others in the room. There is no call 
for an argument over this; getting 
vexed will but prove you in the wrong. 


“Well really, this is capital—most origi- 
nal! And you have them already prepared 
for just such characters?” 

“Oh, yes; I have an assortment of several 
dozen, and it would surprise you how com- 
pletely they cover the annoyances incidental 
to a traveling life. We, who have no per- 
manent place of residence, must consider 
each hotel our home, and while losing the 
privacy and pleasures of domestic life, ought 
to succeed in making ourselves tolerably 
comfortable by persistently guarding our 
rights. No one would dare spit on the 
floor in. my private residence, and I hold the 
offense to be just as great in this my pub- 
lic residence. Unfortunately, I have neither 
the courage nor ability to take -people to 
task verbally. Anyway, it is a waste of time 
compared with the card system, besides lead- 
ing to heated disputes. The cards are so 
businesslike, the plain, black type so boldly 
convincing, that even tipsy rowdies are of- 
ten subdued in an instant. These little bits 
-of cardboard, Mr. Elliott, are the opiates 
with which J quiet those disturbing elements 
that would otherwise deprive me of all 
peace of mind. or make traveling an abso- 
lute impossibility.” 

“Mr. Dutterfield. let me salute you as a 
genius and a philosopher. I believe you 
have solved a great problem. I can’t see 
why it was never thought of before.” 

“Tt probably has been, like lots of other 
things, only not put into practice.” 

I believe I was as astonished as the young 
man. “You say you have a variety of 
subjects, you haven't one, I suppose, apply- 
ing to the inquisitive country postmaster or 
lady clerk—arch-enemies of mine.” 

“Yes: I have one that I think might do. 
How does this fit the case?”’— 


Do you not think it a cheeky pro- 
ceeding to keep a busy man waiting 


while you read the addresses on his 


letters? The Postmaster-General cer- 
tainly would. 


“Capital! Couldn’t be improved upon! 
What else have you? I am interested.” 

“Here is one for the tract distributor 
which, it seems to me, covers his case very 
nicely—very nicely indeed.” 

He handed me the card, which read as 
follows.— 
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Zeal O. K., but common sense nil. 
For all you know I may be a Mormon, 
Jew, infidel or Methodist local preacher. 


Chances that you have hit my case so 
slight that I must decline tract. Do 
not care to discuss the matter. 


“By George, that’s to the point!” 

“When I am overcharged or cheated b 
anyone I drop this little bombshell, whic 
never fails to take effect” :— 


You have gained a paltry amount; 
you lose my custom forever and that 
of every friend and acquaintance I can 
influence. 


“Here is one I find useful with merchants 
who get too high and mighty. I have sev- 
eral kinds for this class” :— 


You are essentially a bully. You 
think because I am a seller and you the 
buyer that you are privileged to insult 
I decline to do further business 
My house is with 


me. 
with such a churl, 
me in this. 


“Good heavens! 
of the store?” 

“T don’t present it till just as I am leav- 
ing.” 

“Yes, but you must often sacrifice a good 
customer.” % 

“No, not often. I find such fellows to be 
poor pay asarule. Anyway,’as I am never 
cheeky nor over-pressing, my sense of jus- 
tice will not allow me to drink down insults 
from any man, be he the worst customer or 
the best.” 

“And your firm?” 

“Have the privilege of dismissing me at 
a month’s notice. We both have our rights 
and mutually acknowledge the fact. It very 
often happens that these fellows hunt me up 
on my next trip and request me to take their 
orders. Here is another, for the merely 
cranky kind” :— 


Do you not get put out 


You have no reason for acting in 
such an offensive manner. If you re- 


peat it next trip I shall have to decline 
your heretofore valued orders. 


“It wakes them up, you see. Some have 
the manliness to shake hands with me after- 
wards; others treat it as a joke: few remain 
permanently mad. Now while I admit that 
IT am working from a selfish standpoint in 
all this, I can congratulate myself, I think, 
on accomplishing considerable good. The 
card may be of incalculable benefit to the 
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recipient, provided I have not placed it af- 
ter anything short of real provocation. The 
inquisitive clerk blushes with shame and 
vexation and remembers; the _ spitting 
fiend hunts up the cuspidor; the cheeky 
train-hand learns caution if not courtesy; 
the lordly young jackanapes in the bank be- 
ee to realize that he has been making a 
‘ool— 

“What is his dose? I hope you have made 
it strong enough?” 

“Yes, tolerably so for a homeopathic rem- 
edy.” And the meek-looking gentleman pro- 
duced another card. It read:— 


Take an elderly friend’s advice and 
try wet-towel applications. Your case 


seems to be pretty bad, but the above 
will reduce the swelling if anything will. 


“This puzzles and vexes alternately. I 
fear I place it at times with a tinge of mali- 
ciousness. But as I was saying, these people 
are at least shown their particular faults, and 
in a new and striking manner. If they re- 
solve to do better, look at the service done 
the public! Travelers fail to recognize peo- 
ple on whom the remedy has done its best 
work, and I have often heard them wonder- 
ing at certain transformations. So you see 
I feel like a philanthropist at times.” 

“Indeed you are one. I am impatient to 
try the system myself if you will allow me. 
May I copy from your cards? I suppose 
you had to get yours printed to order?” 

“Yes, but I had two sets struck off, think- 
ing I might meet someone who would be 
interested and might wish to try them. I 
believe I have the duplicates in my trunk 
upstairs,” 2 

Half an hour later I was sitting alone in 
possession of Mr. Dutterfield’s other set 
and nervously looking around for a victim. 
I had gladly offered to pay half the total 
cost of printing. but that this should have 
been twenty dollars, making my share ten, 
rather surprised me. However, I had never 
had much to do with printers, and knew 
that our daughter’s wedding announcements 
cost a large amount. The idea alone, of 
course, was worth many times the money, 
and I smiled in anticipation of the rapid re- 
generation of the army of ill-mannered soon 
to take place as I succeeded in getting these 
sovereign specifics distributed. 

Reader, I used just one card. It resulted 
in a black eye—my own—an hour’s dispute 
with the hotel proprietor, who sided against 
me, an interview with a policeman and two 
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reporters, and, finally, a visit to the nearest 
surgeon. I had tried a homeopathic dose 
on a chap who proved to be an ex-Rough 
Rider, and who chose to consider it of allo- 
pathic proportions and decidedly unpalata- 
ble. The wording of this card, J afterwards 
discovered, was very ambiguous, and I 
had not quite understood its force. My pa- 
tient had been swearing at the porter and 
acting ungentlemanly, and my protest, which 
appeared in the papers next morning, along 
with my portrait and a column of reading 
matter, was as follows:— 


I very seldom talk to fellows like you, 
but occasionally 


use arguments 
stronger than words. You are re- 
quested to instantly stop using pro- 
fane and vulgar language. 


And yet it wasn’t this rebuff so much that 
cooled my ardor, nor the fear of future en- 
counters, as the glimpse I caught of my 
friends, the meek-looking gentleman and 
the “spitting fiend”—I could not be mis- 
taken—sauntering along together in appar- 
ently friendly intercourse. Nor was this 
all; I fear my friend must have found at 
least one more set of cards, for one night, 
a week later, when I was returning home. 
sleeping peacefully in my berth in the Pull- 
man, I was rudely awakened by my upper 
neighbor, who thrust a card in my face. It 
bore the legend:— 


If you can’t sleep without snoring like 


a wild beast, better keep awake and 
let others have a chance. 


Yes, I had that identical card in my lot, 
but I think it extremely unjust, and am sure 
I never intended using it. The fact is, I 
was led to suspect—well, I don’t know; I 
think the wording of the cards could be 
greatly improved. Mr. Dutterfield’s printer 
certainly overcharged him; a friend says 
my supply could have been gotten up for a 
couple of dollars or less. Well, the idea is 
perfectly feasible, Mr. Dutterfield proved 
it, unless he and the chap reproved for spit- 
ting were confederates. My wife holds to 
this view of the case, and when I took my 
next business trip, mailed me a large plac- 
ard, twelve by twenty-four inches, perhaps. 
which reached me in the very hotel where 
I ue met the meek-looking gentleman. It 
read :— 


PLEASE DON’T GET BUNCOED THIS TIME © 


WE NEED A NEW PARLOR CARPET ! ! ! 
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HEY were bringing him home. From 
| the porch where she sat and sewed, 
even with her poor, tired eyes, she 
could see down the dust-covered street the 
long line of silent men in black, with here 
and there a flag floating lazily in the breeze, 
carried by some one among them. Over 
-the postoffice hung another banner at half- 
mast. The streets were lined with people, 
quiet, solemn; the men their heads uncov- 
ered, the women weeping. In the midst 
of it all a hearse slowly creeping along. 
It was his home-coming to the town of 
his boyhood. He had drifted away as a 
young man to the great city, where fame 
had awaited him, next to Washington; for 
many years they had heard of him only 
vaguely as one that had gone. He had 
ceased to be a part of their life; only the 
gray-headed men and women remembered 
him, but even those who did not know him 
felt a sort of proprietory relationship in 
him—he belonged to their town, to them. 
And now, as the solemn line moved down 
the road, there was not a man, woman or 
child that looked on but could tell the 
story which the press-dispatches had sent 
abroad over the land. How on his death- 
bed the Senator had raised himself on his 
pillow and looked for the last time at the 
rolling country, at the brook wending its 
way through the fields of grain, at the dark 
outlines of the forest against the horizon. 
The wind had blown freshly over the fe- 
vered brow as if it came from the little 
Indiana town where he had been born. 
“It looks like home,” he murmured, as the 
physician bent over him. “I want to go 
home; take me home to Douglass.” And 
then with a smile on his face, perhaps 
dreaming that he was back again on the 
winding Indiana creek, and the breeze com- 
ing in at the window meant fishing on the 
morrow, the Senator dropped to sleep for 
the last time. And, in obedience to his 
wishes, they had brought him home, quiet, 
still, to the little village. For years it had 
not been the scene of such a gathering; 
distinguished men and reporters from all 
over the country were present to bid a last 
farewell to Senator John Hamilton. 

And the woman on the porch, too feeble 
to join the throng, too poor to get a car- 
riage, and she perhaps had the best right— 
more than them all. Again, through the 
long years came the memory of a summer’s 
day on the river, underneath the willow 
trees, of the young man’s flushed face as he 
stopped rowing, bent over her eagerly and 
asked her a question. She had but to close 
her eyes and she heard again the water 
ripple round the bow, and the splash of 
the twigs of the willow trees as some breeze 
set them touching the water. It all came 
back to her now, as the solemn procession 
faded down the road; she had loved him 
through the years—when it was too late. 
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That day long ago she had loved him too, 
but had not realized it. He had been poor 
then—an unknown, struggling lawyer; she 
had had so many others, for she had been 
beautiful then. She could see her minia- 
ture in the locket—all that was left. She 
had had so many opportunities, and, like 
the gambler, trusting not to her heart, had 
taken the wrong one. She remembered 
the quarrels, the disagreements, his failure, 
his violent death at his own hands, and she 
had been left alone, older, poorer, forsaken. 
And the years passed on, in the unpleasant 
way years have of doing, and she became 
feebler, the lines written more deeply on 
her face. Hamilton rose quickly; the pa- 
pers became filled with his name. She 
wondered if he had remembered—she 
prayed that he had not hated her. For he— 
he had never married. 

A carriage drove up at the gate. A little 
man, decrepit and bent, crawled out and 
tied the horse. “Good morning, Nancy,” 
he said quietly; “it’s a sad day, isn’t it. Do 
you remember when Jim and you—Bab 


and I” —his voice almost broke—‘“went 
down the road in the turnout that Fourth 
of July?” 

“Yes, Joe,” she answered, the tears 


springing to her eyes. He was an old 
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“Would you like to go ?”’ he asked. 
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friend, the oldest of friends, almost a broth- 
er, Jim’s chum in the long ago when he 
walked with Eva and she with Jim. Little 
Eva they used to call her then, in the old 
days, and indeed she had been much the 
same, the blue eyes and golden hair of the 
other in the wonderful book we have all 
wept over in childhood, the same delicate 
frame. And now—she too was gone. 

“Would you like to go,” he asked, point- 
ing down the road where a _ dust-cloud 
showed the vanishing procession. 

“T—I have no right,” she said, hoarsely. 

“You! you have the best right,” he ans- 
wered almost hotly; “you knew him when 
he was poor for what he was, not for his 
power or riches for 
which the others 
crave.” 

“Don’t, Joe; don't 
say that—I will go.” 

Slowly he assisted 
her in the carriage, 
the two old people, 
behind a wornout 
horse. They caught 
up with slow mourn- 
ing procession just as 
it was turning from 
the long white road 
into the green of the 
cemetery. Below, in 
the valley, a glint of 
silver, gleamed the 
winding river; the 
wind moved gently 
through the long 
grass on its banks, 
and a bobolink sang 
as if a last farewell 
to its friend who had 
gone. The long rows 
of white tombstones, 
standing like senti- 
nels over the river, 
the slabs glistening 


in the sunlight; the Ric Rylace 


place was all aglow— 
the city of the dead 
was waiting in splen- 
dor for its  distin- 
guished occupant. Through the green of 
the pines Nancy could see a little mound, 
unpretentious in comparison with the great 
tomb where the Senator was to sleep, and 
she saw Joe draw his sleeve over his eyes— 
to him little Eva was always present in his 
heart. 

At last the mourners had halted. The 
burial service was being read, that stately 
creed of the Episcopal Church that has 
come down to us through the centuries, to 
be of some little consolation and support 
at the moment when the last look is taken 
and the dead forever go forth. The minis- 
ter made a prayer, a few simple words, but 
the answer was in the hearts of the mourn- 
ers. Then the casket was lowered, the cold, 
heavy earth fell upon it, and all was over. 


The crowd was leaving, she wished to 
mourn alone. 
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The woman pushed forward nearer to the 
grave. In her hands were a bunch of pan- 
sies, picked in the garden. How often she 
had given them to Jim; how often pinned 
them on his coat. The crowd was leaving; 
she wished to mourn alone. In her way 
stood a man grizzled and bent; she recog- 
nized him as the Senator’s brother, Robert 
Hamilton. 

“You here,” he said, angrily; “you, of 
all people, to desecrate the occasion.” 

“No, no, Rob,” she cried, ‘not that.” 

“Yes,” he said, “you wrecked his life; 
must you see the finishing of it?” 

The woman did not answer. She had 
knelt down and was praying, but he gave 
no heed. “Go,” he 
said, “it’s not your 
place; it might have 
been, but it isn’t. 
Go.” 

She looked up into 
his eyes, and in that 
instant he read the 
untold sorrow of 
years repressed, the 
pent-up expression of 
love, which the dead 
never knew; the re- 
morse of a great mis- 
take; and in that mo- 
ment he knew, hard 
and cynical as he 
was, that she had 
loved Jim more, 
more than them all. 
His hand dropped; he 
turned away from a 
grief greater than 
his; so great he could 
not comprehend its 
depths. 

“Rob,” she said, “I 
will go; it is not mine 
to be here; but leave 
them for my sake.” 

Then she drove 
home again with 
Joe. Above the 
wreaths of flowers 
at the head of the 
tomb lay the bunch of pansies. 

RICHARD HEnry Post. 
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MY FIRST LOVE. 


T was when I was four and it was a very 
desperate affair indeed. At one time 
we thought it probable that we should 

have to elope to get away from the hateful 
espionage of our two nurses. 

Not that they were not interested in us 
and in our love—that was just it. They 
were too interested, and talked it over be- 
fore us, to the big policeman and the Irish 
gardener in such a public way that we felt 
it quite took the bloom off the plum. 

“Now just look at them two _ Dlissed 
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chilthren,” my Maggie would shout out 
to his Lizzie. “There they are after a but- 
terfly togither as if they was married al- 
riddy. Sure an’ it’s a swate pair of darlin’s 
they are intirely.” 

And then Lizzie would remark:. “And a 
pretty pair they'll make whin they grow up 
and are railly married. Give the little 
pony! a rose, Willie, and till her yez loves 

er. 

This was absurd. Was there any neces- 
sity for him to tell me he loved me? We 
both knew it very well and no one need in- 
terfere. 

He was much older than I; he was six. 
It gave the affair a dignity it could not 
otherwise have possessed—his being so 
much older. Lots of other boys loved me 
after that, but they were younger some- 
times by as much as a year than I, and it 
was different. 

This delightful disparity in our years was 
the cause of a still more delightful state of 
feeling. I relied on Willie’s judgment; he 
on my trusting affection. 

My nurse was very proud of my curls, 
and in my secret, flattered little heart, so 


I knew that Willie liked my curls. 
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was I. Whenever she took me with the 
other children out for the afternoon walk 
a long and tedious time was spent before- 
hand in “fixing” my hair. The tears came 
into my eyes sometimes when she began at 
the snarls, but generally I restrained my- 
self because I knew that Willie liked my 
curls. 

He had told me so once. I can never 
forget it. With his little stubby forefinger 
he had pushed a way up through one of the 
damp, prim, little spirals and had said in a 
shy voice: 

“Your curls is awful pretty.” 

If I had had my way my hair would have 
been always arranged in those lovely stiff, 
damp ringlets, and any admiration of flying 
disordered locks such as poets write of 
would have waked amazement in my 
breast. 

My sister tells me I was a very ladylike 
little girl, and damning as her judgment is, 
I am forced to confess that it was true. 
But then Willie and the two nurses liked 
girls who were “little ladies.” 

The course of our true love ran smooth. 
Willie entered school and began putting on 
airs—with the other boys, never with me. 
I was growing up, too. I knew my letters 
very well, and read the primer with great 
dignity to my mother every morning. I 
also had some slippers with bows on the 
front, which Willie and I admired together 
whenever I wore them. Not to mention my 
pink sash! 

I wore the pink sash at my birthday 
party. There was a great big cake with five 
small candles around it, and then there 
was a little larger candle in the center. 
They were all lighted together, but the 
center candle was the one which attracted 
most attention. That was the candle I 
was to grow on. 

We had ice-cream and played Clap in 
and Clap out and Drop the Handkerchief, 
but none of these was the event of the 
evening. 

I am old now, but I thrill yet when I 
think of it. Willie gave me a coral calla- 
lily with gold stamens in it to hang on the 
coral beads my mother had given me. 
wore it at the party, for he presented it on 
arriving with a speech which was somewhat 
lost in his embarrassment and broad linen 
collar. 

I was simply sick with embarrassment 
myself on receiving it and attracting so 
much attention. But this soon wore off, 
and I tried not to appear too condescending 
to the other little girls, and clasped my 
little neck nervously every few minutes to 
be sure I had not lost my gifts. 

I have them both now; the strings of 
beads are broken and the golden stamens 
of the lily are lost, its curling cup is badly 
chipped, but a fragrance lingers about that 
lily that Time cannot take away. 

Tt was while playing Clap in and Clap 
out that I received my first kiss. 
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There were older boys than Willie at the 
party, for my older brother’s friends were 
invited. These older boys put Willie up to 
kissing me—I know he would never have 
done it of himself. Willie was so frightened 
that he only managed to touch my hair, 
but I put my angry little hands to my red 
cheek as if it were the offended one. I 
would have cried if it had not been for the 
lily, but that sustained my pride. I am 
afraid it would hardly be equal to the task 
now. 

When the party was over and the children 
were leaving Willie and I shook hands in 
solemn silence, but I knew that he was 
as much ashamed as I was. 

There came only one awful blight on 
our happiness after that, but its memory 
stings me even yet. 

Maggie in curling my hair had been 
more than ordinarily vicious, and I lost my 
temper and slapped her. 

“And ain’t yez ashamed of yerself to be 
slappin’ yer good Maggie, who only wanted 
ter make yer look pretty fer yer beau?” 

At this I dissolved into tears and begged 
her pardon, and went so far as to ask her 
to put my lovely new creaking shoes on. 
This she did with alacrity—they did not 
hurt her feet, and their beautiful creaking 
appeased my soul—and the pain. 

This was the tragedy. 

I went to my mother to exhibit myself 
and say good-bye before I went out, and 
she mentioned my shoes. 

‘ “Eth,” said I, “I am doin’ to thee my 
0.” 
“Your what?” said my mother, sternly. 

Her tone was enough; I understood, but 
I said in a weak voice, “my bo.” 

My mother was a gentle woman, but she 
could be severe. She sent for Maggie and 
before me reprimanded her for allowing 
me to get such notions. 

“The children are too young for any such 
nonsense as that. I don’t wish them to 
get any talk or ideas about sweethearts and 
beaux for years to come,” she said. 

I wept for Maggie’s humiliation and my 
own and refused to speak to Willie on the 
afternoon walk. A rude hand had smutched 
my paradise and made it ridiculous. 

I have had deep griefs as a woman; 
never one keener, more cutting than that 
of my childhood. Things came around 
again all right of themselves, but the scar 
remained. 

When I was six we moved away, and 
Willie choked when he told me good-bye 
in the rain at the station. I was too 
thrilled with the thought of traveling to 
care very much, but I was not angry when 
he timidly squeezed my hand. He wrote to 
me once after we went away—a beautiful 
letter, all in careful Spencerian. with curly 
capitals. He called me “Dear” in the be- 

inning and signed himself “Your true 
riend, Willie.” The date had been written 
once and then rubbed out, and as by that 
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time I could write letters myself, I knew 
that it meant the letter had been a long 
time in preparation, and the date had had 
to be carefully changed. 

I was very proud of the letter, and took 
it to school to read in a nonchalant manner 
before the other scholars—just as if I re- 
ceived letters every day and thought noth- 
ing of them. The plan was immensely ef- 
fective, and although the youngest girl in 
the school, I chose one of the “sides” at 
Prisoner’s Base that recess. 

Must I confess that I never answered the 
letter? But who can wonder, for by that 
time I had lost my heart to a boy with red 
hair who had the desk in front of mine. 
He had once made spit-balls that he fired 
at the teacher. He was the hero all that 
week. 

I showed him the letter, of course, and 
he was madly jealous. 

He made a picture of a house on his slate 
with colored chalk and showed it to the girl 
across the aisle instead of to me. 
course I saw it over his shoulder, and I 
remember it had lovely red smoke coming 
out of the chimney and the front door was 
green, but that only made it worse. I 
despised that girl across the aisle anyhow. 
with her horried brown hair pushed back 
with a round blue comb and in curls. It 
was all the more disgusting that we were 
said to resemble each other. If she had 
only been a blonde I might have borne it. 
She flirted outrageously with the red- 
headed boy all the morning, but at recess 
he and I made up, and she made a face at 
me when she put on her hood after school. 

It was many, many years before I saw my 
first love again, and I was twelve years old 
and threatened to braid my hair very soon. 
He was a tall boy in his first long trousers 
and he was much shyer than I was. I had 
been in love no end of times since I had 
seen him last, and so had he, no doubt, but 
his infatuation began again for me as soon 
as he Saw me. He told my brother, who 
told me, that he had never loved any girl 
but me. 

This was satisfactory, but inconvenient. 
I now much preferred Willie’s elder brother, 
who was now sixteen. His admiration was 
worth while, because he had been in love 
with his school-teacher for six months. 

Willie’s adoration became a positive bore 
under these circumstances. We were only 
to be there two weeks, and it was absurd 
to bother with him. Besides, he had warts. 

Willie caught me in the hall one evening 
when I came down late for dinner and 
kissed me. I calmly boxed his ears and 
went on to the dining-room. He went 
without his dinner that night, but I did 
not pity him. My first love was dead. 

When we said good-bye at the station he 
pressed my hand with the passion of his 
fourteen years. And I laughed! 


Harriet Oscoop CLENDENIN. 
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